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NOTORIOUS   CHARACTERS, 

AND  CHARACTERS  OF  NOTE- 
"  And  make  them  men  of  note  T' — Skakspeare. 

*<Thb  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,"  says  the  author 
of  Philip  Van  Artaveide*  The  world  will  be  better  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  sagacity  of  the  poet's  observation  afler  baring  seen  our 
series  of  ^  Notorious  Characters  and  Characters  of  Note."  The 
world,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  to  know  nothing  of  its  greaJt  men,  but 
how  litde  does  it  know  of  its  greaUst  men*!  Some  of  *'  the  few,  the 
immortal  names"  we  shall  mention,  are  indeed  recognized  as  gruatj 
but  not  as  the  greatest !  Is  Martin  Van  Buren  as  great  as  John 
Williams  T  Is  Af r.  Senator  Webster  as  great  as  Dr.  Graham  ?  Is  the 
sublime  as  great  as  the  ridiculous  ?  Certainly  not.  For,  if  it  were, 
then  there  would  be  more  sublime  than  ridiculous  people  in  the 
world,  and  every  body  knows  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  *^  Some 
are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them."  "  Here  follows  prose,"  said  Malvolio,  when 
about  to  read  this  often-cited  passage — ^and  prove  it  is  as  much  as 
our  first  quotation  is  poetry.  Our  series  will  primarily  include 
those  who  were  bom  great,  and  those  who  have  achieved  greatness ; 
and,  by  and  by,  we  shall  add  '<  a  chosen  tally  of  the  singular  few" 
who  have  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Let  every  person  of 
both  sexes,  who  considers  himself  or  herself  as  belonging  to  either 
of  the  three  classes,  instantly  subscribe  to,  and  pay  for  the  Ame- 
rican Monthly — ^for  though  we  shall 

"  Nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  aei  down  aiight  in  malice," 

yet  shall  we  not  be  more  complimentary  to  such  as  subscribe  yet 
^  owe  us  no  subscription,"  than  to  those  who  subscribe  yet  <<  owe 

VOL.  z.  1 
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OS  subscription  ;''  or  to  that  still  more  reprehensible  class  who  will 
neither  subscribe  nor  ^  owe  subscription  ?" 

In  thirty  or  forty  years  we  hope  to  make  our  gallery  so  com» 
plete  that  posterity  may  possess-  the  likeness  of  every  celebrated  in- 
dividual  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  pause  no  longer  **m 
limine,"  but  present  the  expectant  reader  with — 

No.  I. 

▲N  OCCXTLT  0CUU8T. 

"  Arlh.  Is  there  no  remedy  1 

Hub.  NonCi  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arlh.  •♦•♦*♦♦ 

♦        ♦        ♦        •  Oh,  spare  mine  eyes 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you  P' 

King  John, 

Portly  Mr.  Williams !  It  is  a  privilege  to  look  upon  such  great, 
ness  as  yours — ^though  only  "  done  in  little,"  by  that  curious  <<  scrap", 
seraper,  Johnston,  who  has  hitherto  set  the  country  in  a  roar  by 
an  annual  exhibition  of  fun,''^  but  who  is  now  engaged  monthly  to 
illuminate  the  pages  of  this,  our  worid*renowned  periodical,  by  en- 
graved ^*  flashes  of  merriment !"  Look  at  him  I  Eyes — observe  the 
oculist.  There  he  stands,  with  greater  self-possession  than  that 
of  the  elderly  gentleman  by  the  side  of  a  murmuring  stream,  for  he 
holds,  as  Counsellor  Phillips's  Napoleon  did  a  sword  and  a  fire-brand, 
his  hat  ^  in  one  hand"  and  his  cane  **  in  the  other."  But,  to  get 
iairly  at  the  position  in  which  the  artist  has  chosen  to  represent 
the  occult  oculist,  we  must  aspire  to  the  honour  of  becoming  his  me- 
morialist, and  ecttaUfy  the  world  by  a  recountal  of  a  few  of  the  ad. 
ventures  of  one,  concerning  whom  it  might  with  peculiar  appoaite- 
ness  be  said — 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
Eye  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again/' 

To  give  his  biography  would  be  a  task  of  unnecessary  superero- 
gation. To  tell  who  and  what  he  is,  we  need  not ;  for,  **  breathes 
there  a  man"  in  our  country  *<  with  soul  so  dead,"  so  obscure,  so 
willing  to  be  argued  unknown,  as  not  to  be  familiar  with  '*  the  fame 
of  the  name"  of  the  celebrated  John  Williams,  oculist  in  ordinary 
to  Louis  XYIIL,  Charles  X.  and  King  Phillippe  1 — ^Not  his  Indian 
Highness — but  Phillippe,  king  of  the  French — ^Phillippe  the  cool, 
who  stands  as  little  in  awe  of  his  evil  genius  as  did  Brutus  of  old^- 
Philippe  the  more  than  Ajax  invulnerable,  who  defies  all  manner  of 

*  Vidft  "  Scraps  by  D.  C.  Johnston,"  Nos.  1, 2,  S,  4, 5,  6,  and  7,iw«fw,  not 
pts$shim. 
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faifemal  machines,  the  oculist's  included  ?  He  is  a  great  man,  that 
King  Phillippe ;  but  not  so  great  as  his  '*  oculist  in  ordinary." 

This  extraordinary  oculist  is  now  performing  a  progress,  truly 
triumphal,  through  these  United  States.  Lafayette's  was  poor  in 
comparison ;  for  the  one  has  been  accompanied  by  the  smiles,  and 
the  other  by  the  tears,  of  a  grateful  people.  The  erudite  self-dipla^ 
maed  Doctor's  first  appearance  in  our  country  was,  not  to  be  too 
circumstantial,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1835,  in  the 
lamous  city  of  New«York,  where  he  arrived,  as  they  say  in  friendly 
epistles,  in  <'  pretty  good  health  and  spirits,"  after  haying,  by  his 
&scinating  manners  and  conversation,  rendered  the  passage 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,^ 

in  the  estimation  of  all  who  had  the  felioity  to  be  on  board  of  the 
same  vessel,  the  shortest  ever  made  from  France  or  elsewhere. 
The^hour  of  the  day  of  the  month  of  his  arrival  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  with  any  greater  certainty  than  the  day  of  the 
month  itself,  but  those  who  are  fond  of  the  eyeduij  may  form  some 
conjecture  thereof  by  consulting  the  almanack;  since  the  Doctor 
was  heard  to  say,  in  his  classical  vernacular,  that  they  ^  harrived 
at  ^igh  water."  This  <<  ^igh  water"  was  probably  as  efiectual  as  that 
administered  by  the  Doctor  to  his  patients.  It  is  rumoured  that  he 
applied  it  to  the  dead  lights  of  the  vessel,  when  he  was  about  AoZ/l 
seas  ooer,  with  such  effect,  that  the  stars  could  be  seen  through 
them  in  the  darkest  night. 

As  ikithful  memorialists  it  becomes  and  behoves  us  to  record  a 
sad  accident  with  which  the  landing  of  the  illustrious  oculist  to 
their  majesties  was  attended.  Such  an  event  may  truly  be  called 
portentous  of  the  various  mishaps  and  persecutions  which  have  be- 
set his  benevolent  peregrinations  through  those  towns  inhabited  by 
the  perversely  blind  Yankees.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  v^^sel's  side^ 
and  trod  once  more  upon  terra  firma,  when,  like  that  Brutus  who 
played  the  fool  and  expelled  the  Tarquins,  he  ^  kissed  his  mother 
earth" — though  after  a  different  fashion;  for  his  heels,  or  his 
^  'eels"  as  he  called  them,  being  slippery,  flew  upwards,  and  left 
their  place  to  be  usurped  by  a  pair  of  ^unwhisperables"  as  Boz  hap^. 
pily  entitles  them. 

** Oh!  what  a  fall  was  there^  my  countrymen  1" 

Yet,  fell  he  not  f*^  like  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,"  nor  ^  like  % 
hright  exhalation  in  the  evening ;"  but  he  fell  like  a  man  that  could 
not  help  it ;  and  he  rose — he  rose  like  a  male  Ceres,  not  bearing  in- 
deed SL  wheat  sheaf  and  a  sickkj  but  emblems  equally  appropriate^  a 
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wry  face  and  a  pickle-'^of  mud ; — but,  sooth  to  say,  lie  comported 
himself  less  like  a  Heathen  deity  than  a  mortal  Christian,  for  he 
was  mindful  only  of  '^  his  latter  end"— and  felt^with  the  poet, 

"  More  are  men's  e7^ds  marked^  than  their  liTea  before" 

This  great  fall  was  any  thing  but  a  windfall  for  the  doctor,  for  its 
consequence  ¥ras  his  confinement  within  doors  for  several  weeks. 
His  sovereign  remedies,  so  designated  from  their  cure  of  kings*  evils, 
were  ineffectual  for  himself;  but,  nevertheless,  he  recovered  and  set 
off,  in  the  usual  vulgar  conveyances,  for  Boston — a  city,  which 
some  wag,  for  what  reason  nobody  ever  knew,  facetiously  distin* 
guished  as  **  the  literary  metropolis," — Lucus  d  non  lucendo.  The 
doctor  was  sure  that  Boston  would  be  the  theatre  of  his  most  glo- 
rious success,  for  he  had  been  informed  that  dimness  of  vision  was  so 
prevalent  among  the  inhabitants,  that  many  of  them,  after  having 
vainly  endeavoured  from  the  base  of  Bunker  Hill  to  discern  the  beau- 
tiful  pyramidal  peak  of  the  monument  there,  have  turned  away  ex* 
claiming,  in  the  langi^age  of  Macbeth, 

"  There's  no  such  thing." 

Immediately  afler  his  arrival  in  the  justly  so-named  '<  city  of  notions," 
the  erudite  oculist  lost  no  time  ii^  repairing  to  the  **  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind*"  With  the  sagacity  of  the  elephant, 
he  carried  his  trunk  with  him  ;  which  trunk  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  certificates  of  the  Doctor's  marvellous  skill  from  all  the  most 
distinguished  personages  and  learned  societies  of  the  old  world.  Of 
these  he  very  kindly  tendered  to  the  director  of  the  Institution  the 
privilege  of  perusal— and  here,  courteous  reader !  here  is  the  position 
in  which  he  has  been  seized  by  the  artist.  He  is  pointing  with  his 
cane  to  the  open  trunk  of  certificates,  and  seems  to  have  just  wound 
up  a  grandiloquent  speech  on  his  own  surpassing  excellences  !*  Alas ! 
such  was  the  perversity  of  the  director,  springing  altogether  from 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  that,  instead  of  permitting 
the  distinguished  operator  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  or  the  cer- 
tificates so  generously  proffered,  he  merely  suffered  his  own  eyes  to 
be  opened ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than,  like  ^  open  Sesame" 
in  the  Forty  Thieves,  it  effected  an  opening  of  the  street  door, 
through  which  the  great  oculist,  without  further  hint,  disappeared. 
His  successes  in  other  quarters,  however,  consoled  him  for  his  defeat 
in  this*  Several  elderly  ladies,  after  paying  twenty  guineas  each, 
were  so  effectually  cured  of  blindness,  that,  though  unaUe  to  distin* 

*  The  autograph,  with  the  title  appended  at  the  foot  of  the  engraving,  ia  from 
a  letter  addresaed  by  the  Doctor  to  the  director  of  the  Institution. 


guish  the  perforations  between  the  roands  of  a  ladder,  or  a  hawk 
from  a  heron^haw  (corrupted»  into  hand'Saw)^  they  knew  a  charcoal 
man  from  a  feminine  vender  of  fish,  provided  their  cries  could  be 
heard ;  and  a  wheelbarrow  from  a  large-sized  omnibus,  if  their  ro- 
tatory movements  were  over  big  stones.  All  these  marvellous  cures 
the  King-healing  Doctor  failed  not  to  publish  to  mankind  in  mag. 
nificent  phraseology — similar  to  that  used  by  Napoleon  in  bulletins 
to  his  army-*through  the  volumes  of  the  Daily  Gazettes.  But,  al- 
though  numbers  implicitly  relied  on  the  superior  efficacy  of  the 
Doctor's  prescriptions,  there  were  a  few  over  whose  minds'  eyes 
such  cataracts  had  grown,  that  they  could  not  clearly  perceive  why 
a  slow  cure,  effected  by  the  celebrated  oculist  for  the  dazading  sum 
of  twenty.five  guineas,  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  rapid  healing  on 
application  of  remedies  administered  by  some  ignoble,  regular  phy- 
sician for  the  contemptible  sum  of  one  dollar ! 

Among  this  stupid  few  was  a  Mr.  L.,  who,  being  troubled  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  visual  organs,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  promises  of  the  oculist  to  some  twenty .siz 
majesties  and  imperial  highnesses,  repaired  to  this  miraculous  indi* 
vidual  for  advice*  **  Dangerous !  most  dangerous,  is  the  vortex  of 
agony  into  which  you  are  about  to  be  plunged !"  asseverated  the 
Doctor ;  «<pay  me  twenty-five  guineas  and  be  cured."  '<  Of  course 
he  put  down  the  money,"  says  the  female  reader.  No!  Miss 
Amelia  Sophia,  he  put  on  his  hat ;  and  moreover,  immediately  be- 
took himself  to  an  ordinary  leech,  who  probably  had  never  attended 
any  person  of  higher  rank  than  a  major-general  of  militia.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  heels  of  the  noblest  merit  tripped  up  by  its  sha- 
dow !  This  miserable  medical  plebeian  advised  Mr.  L.  simply  to 
lave  his  visual  orfos  in  warm  milk,  and  wear  green  goggles. 

**  And  what  followed  t"  tremulously  demands  the  reader.  The 
patient  followed  the  advice,  and  was  restored  to  perfect  health  in 
a  week.  But  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  self-gratification  !  **  In  one  lit* 
tie  month"  he  might  have  been  cured  by  the  most  renowned  oculist 
that  ever  flourished  since  the  worship  of  eyedols.  The  same  hand 
that  had  insinuated  rays  into  the  sightless  eyeballs  of  half  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  would  have 
administered  to  him  'i^A-ioofer  at  a  guinea  a  drop  ;  instead  of  which 
he  ignominiously  preferred  the  simple  extract  of  kine,  then  to  be 
had  at  six  pennies  the  quart,  though  now  worth  eight,  if  undiluted ! 

"  Can  such  thingB  be, 
And  OTercome  us  like  a  summei^loud 
Without  our  special  wonder !" 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  commenting  upon  ^  King  Lear,"  feelingly  observes 
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tiiat  he  could  never  bear  ^  the  eztruaioii  of  Oloster's  eyes.''  Mr. 
L.,  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Behemot^of  literary  criticism,  proba- 
Uy  feared  to  undei^  the  extrusion  of  his  own  eyes.  How  very 
unlike,  in  the  cardinal  virtue  of  fortitude,  was  he  to  the  famous  in- 
dividual whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  the  mellifluous  melodies  of 
Mother  Goose  after  the  following  sublime  manner ! — 

^  There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
fie  jumped  into  a  bramble-bush, 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were  out, 

With  all  his  micht  and  main 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble-bush. 

And  scratched  them  in  again  t** 

Repugnant  as  we  are  to  forego  so  exalted  a  theme,  we  must  cur- 
tail the  fair  proportions  of  this  sketch,  and  rapidly  dash  over  the 
remainder*  Would  that  we  could  follow  the  career  of  our  illustrious 
oculist  step  by  step !  Would  that  we  possessed  the  oratorical  pow- 
ers of  that  modern  Demosthenes,  Pickle  Emmons  Esq.,  so  that  we 
might  astonish  myriads  of  freemen  by  our  trumpeting  of  his  fame  I 
Would  that  we  were  by  nature  gifled  with  the  puffing  capacities  of 
the  whale,  so  that  we  might  spout  him  up  to  the  skies !  But  we 
must  forbear  to  aggrandize  and  incontinently  journalize.    Although 

"  The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting 
Than  greatness  going  off—" 

jret  from  Boston  the  occult  oculist  proceeded  to  Providence^— on 
which,  being  a  pious  man,  he  relied  too  wholly  :  for  he  was  un- 
ceremoniously requested  to  abscond.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  but  that  city  of  brotherly  love  showed  not  even  the 
love  of  a  fifteenth  cousin  to  the  Doctor ;  for  while  there,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  abiding-place  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's*  March, 
followed  by  the  **  Broom-girV^  and  a  stick-cUo  movement.  He  then 
betook  himself  to  Baltimore,  having  shaken  the  dust  from  his  shoes 
upon  Philadelphia ;  which,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
abundance  of  pure  water  in  the  streets,  was  speedily  washed  away. 
Next  he  took  himself  and  his  remedies  to  Washington,  where,  know- 
ing the  prevalence  of  blindness  among  the  high  in  office,  he  antici- 
pated a  capiJUd  harvest.  Heip  he  was  doomed  to  new  disappoint, 
ments ;  for  not  only  was  he  compelled  to  confine  his  practice  to 
a  few  insignificant  and  ungrateful  plebeians,  but  came  near  being 
circumscribed  into  still  narrower  limits.  He  was  duly  arraigned 
to  appear  in  open  court  (how  different  from  the  courts  of  Europe, 
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in  which  he  had  flourished !)  and  accused  (<<  oh,  devilish  malice  f) 
of  mal-practice !    How  true  it  is 

"  The  man  who  makes  a  character  makes  foes !" 
"  Oh,  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  false  eyes  are  stuck  upon  thee  I" 

What  a  spectacle !  Think  of  him  who  cured  all  eyes,  turned  himself 
into  a  spectacle  !  Behold  the  ocuUst  of  majesties  a  prisoner  at  a 
democratic  bar !  The  evidence  had  closed — ^the  advocates  had  ex- 
hausted all  their  superlative  and  superfluous  eloquence — the  judge 
had  delivered  his  charge,  and  the  jury  had  retired  !  awful  moment 
of  suspense !  What  roust  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  illustrious 
individual  thus  ignominiously  arraigned  for  conferring  benefactions 
on  the  human  race  in  general  and  the  citizens  of  Washington  in 
particular. 
In  the  language  of  one  of  our  most  gifted  bards-* 

"  He  hung  dingle  dangle, 

Like  a  huge  tallow-candle, 
*Twixt  hope  (very  small)  and  despair; 

And  he  sigheid — here's  a  flare  up, 

I'm  down,  and  shall  ne'er  up — 
And  with  frignt,  on  his  wig  rose  his  hair  I" 

Fortunately  for  the  accused,  the  organ  of  alimentiveness— -to 
speak  phrenologically — being  full  in  a  large  portion  of  the  jury» 
they  were  starved  into  a  verdict  of  **  not  guilty,"  which  was  ren- 
dered  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  so  much  as  the  Doctor  himself. 
Puck,  who  could 

"  Put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes," 

never  started  off  with  greater  velocity  than  did  the  occult  oculist 
firom  the  American  metropolis ;  he 

"  Stood  not  upon  the  order  of  his  going, 
But  went  at  once" 

to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  has  been  vainly  endeavouring  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nullifiers.  He  has  been  last  heard  from  in  New 
Orleans,  npon  which  place,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Fanny  Kemble, 

"  We  rivet  our  tear-laden  eifes  I 

Prodigious,  Dr.  Williams !  As  we  contemplate  thy  sublime  quali- 
ties mixed  up  with  thy  unmerited  persecutions,  the  tear  of  com- 
passion mingles  with  the  awe  which  thou  inspirest !  Held  we  the 
pen  of  Mr.  E.  Lytton  Bulwer,  author  of  the  thrice-damned  Duchess 
De  I^a  Validre  and  the  Siamese  Twins,  besides  novels  without  num- 
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ber,  wo  would  apoBtrophise  thee  through  the  rest  of  this  Magazinet 
beginning  '^  Oh  thou !"  and  ending  with  a  slightly  improved  version 
of  one  of  Anacreon  Moore's  songs,  thus-— 

"  Had  Heayen  but  tong:ue8  to  speak,  as  well 
As  starrr  eyes  to  see ; 
O  think  wnat  tales  'twould  have  to  tell 
Of  wandering  *  quacks '  like  thee  1" 


SUMMER   IS  COME. 


BT  T.  H.  HOWARD. 


The  smnmer  is  eome,  with  its  sunlight  and  showen,— 
The  summer  is  come,  with  its  verdure  and  flowers ; 
With  its  mirth  in  the  valley,  its  shout  on  the  hill. 
With  its  blossoms,  and  perfume,  by  river  and  rill, 
With  its  wild  birds'  song,  and  its  wild  bees'  hum, 
With  its  music  and  murmurs,  the  summer  is  come. 

The  summer  is  come,  and  comes  Zephyrus  forth, — 
And  away  to  their  caverns  the  blasts  of  the  north, 
They  have  ridden  the  earth  with  a  desolate  moan, — 
Then  huzza  for  the  child  of  the  tropical  zone ; 
From  the  sea  to  the  mountains  all  nature  was  dumb; 
But  there's  life  in  the  valley, — the  summer  is  come. 

The  summer  is  come,  and  the  huntsman  is  out^— 
And  the  streams  and  the  forests  have  echoed  his  shout, 
And  the  streams  and  the  forests  have  echoed  his  horn, 
And  his  song  in  the  evening,--rhis  rifle  at  mom ; 
From  the  west,  and  the  souui,  and  the  east,  hear  the  hum 
Of  the  glorious  revel, — ^the  summer  is  come. 

The  summer  is  come,  and  the  maiden  looks  bright, 
With  her  bosom  of  rapture, — her  glance  of  delight, 
She  had  sighed  for  the  summer's  sweet  odours  in  vain, 
Till  the  green  velvet  lawn  she  has  trodden  again. 
And  she  lifts  her  soft  voice,  which  the  winter  made  dumb, 
In  an  anthem  of  praise,  that  the  summer  is  come. 

The  summer  is  come,  and  the  student  from  books 
And  his  dreams  of  ambition,  has  fled  to  the  brooks, 
And  the  light-hearted  schoolboy,  from  Euclid  and  quills, 
For  his  gambols  and  shouts,  on  the  meadows  and  hills; 
And  his  narp,  'midst  the  green  trees,  Ek>lu8  will  strum — 
Oh !  hurrah  tat  the  season,— the  summer  is  come. 

The  summer  is  come,  with  its  sunlight  and  showers. 
With  its  music  and  murmurs — ^its  verdure  and  flowers. 
With  its  mirth  in  the  valley,  its  shout  on  the  hill. 
With  its  blossoms  and  permme^  by  river  and  rill, 
With  its  wild  birds'  song,  and  its  wild  bees'  hum. 
Oh  the  summer,— ihe  glorious  summer,  is  come. 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

**  Old,  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  Holy  Writ" 

Richard  UI. 


Many  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  bear  eyidence  that  his  mind  waa  ] 
deeply  imbued  with  the  language,  hiatoryy  and  philosophy  contained  ' 
in  the  Bible ;  and  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  afiecting  of  his 
conceptions,  it  is  believed,  may  be  traced — not  as  far-fetched— to 
that  great  fountain  head  of  nearly  all  that  is  found  to  be  truly  wise 
and  elevated  in  the  institutions  among  men;  and  numerous  In- 
stances of  familiar  use  of  the  very  words  of  Holy  writ,  unequivo- 
cally prove  his  estimation  of  the  force  of  its  language,  and  how 
intimate  the  acquaintance,  which  could  thus  interweave  its  phrase- 
ology with  the  ordinary  current  of  thought.  Of  the  latter,  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  given : 


Bible. 

The  apostle  saya — 
"But  though  1  be  rode  in  apeech." 

3  Conn.  xi.  6. 

"  Consume  thine  eyea  and  grieve  thy 
heart."  1  Sam.  ii.  33. 


SBAKaPEARK. 


*'  Rude  am  I  in  my  apeeck'' 

CHhaio.A 


A«tLac3. 


*'  Shew  his  eyea  and  grieve  hia  heart" 

Mub.  Act  IV.  ac.  1. 


"Thou  haat  brought  me  into  the 
duat  of  death."— Pja. 

"  That  thou  doeat,  do  quickly." 

Jokn^  ziii.  27. 

"Unatable  aa  water— thou  ahalt 
never  excel." — Qtn,  49, 

"  I  am  black,  but  comely." 

*'  Look  not  upon  me  fciecauae  I  am 
black." — CaiUides. 

"  Look  not  upon  me  becauae  I  am 
black — ^becauae  the  aun  hath  looked 
upon  me." — Song  SoL  L  6. 

"  I  will  make  nationa  of  thee,  and 
kinga  ahall  come  out  of  thee." 

Qtn.  xviii.  6.    DefU.  xxvii.  41. 

"  And  the  Lord  aaid,  wherefore  did 
Barah  laueh." 

"  Then  Sarah  denied,  aaying,  I  laugh- 
ed not."— Oei>.  xviii  13. 


"  Lighted  ibola  the  way  to  doaty 
death.'^il£K6.  Act  V.  ac.  5. 

"  'Twere  well  if  'twere  done  quick* 
ly."— Jltocft.  Art  I.  ac  7. 

"  She  waa  falae  aa  water." 

Othello^  Art  y .  ac  3. 

"  Or  for  that  I  am  black."— OM«2^. 

"  Miatake  me  not  for  my  complexion 
the  ahadowy  liverv  of  tne  bumiahed 
atm."— ilftrcA.  of  Venice^  Art  IL  ac  1. 


"  Thou  ahalt  cet  kines.  Then,  pr(»- 
pbet  like— they  hailed  him  Father  to  a 
line  of  kinga."— iU^.  Art  III.  ac  1. 

"  Why  did  you  laugh  then  when  I 
aaid,  Man  deiighta  me  not."  "My 
Lord,  there  waa  no  aoch  atuff  in  my 
thoughu."— iQlaffUe^,  Art  IL  sc  3. 
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"  Seeing  that  his  life  is  bound  up  ia 


the  lad's  hA."—Gen.  xUt.  30. 


"  And  Abimelech  took  an  axe  in  his 
hand  and  cut  down  a  bough  from  the 
trees,  and  took  and  laid  it  on  his  shoul- 
der ;  and  said  unto  the  people,  what  ye 
have  seen  me  do,  make  haste  and  do 
as  I  have  done. 

'^  And  all  the  people  likewise  cut  down 
every  man  his  lxH>gh,  and  followed 
Abimelech." — Judges  iz.  48, 

*'And  he  said,  he  that  dippeth  his 
hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall 
betray  me." — MaUh.  xxvi.  23. 

"  TMs  Judas  said,  not  that  he  cared 
finr  the  poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief 
and  haa  the  bag" — John,  xii.  6. 


''  I  smote  him — ^I  caught  him  by  his 
beaid,  and  smote  him  and  slew  him." 

1  Sam,  zvii.  35. 

-^- "  Opened  Job  his  mouth  and 
cursed  his  day — let  it  not  be  joined  unto 
the  days  of  the  year— let  it  not  come 
into  the  number  of  the  months." — Job. 

**  And  the  gpraves  were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  of  saints  wtdch  slept, 
arose  and  came  out  of  their  graves  af- 
ter  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
Holy  City,  and  appeared  unto  many." 

MUth.  xxvL  5i. 

"  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind- 
lul  of  him  1  Thou  hast  made  him  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  angels.  Thou 
erownedst  him  with  glory  and  honour, 
and  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands." — Psa.  viii.  4.    Heb,  ii.  6. 

— '*Nicanor  la^  dead  in  his  hiU' 
ness."— .Aliicca.  zviii.  23. 


^*  There  where  I  have  garnered  up  my 
heart." 
"  Where  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life." 
Othello,  Act  IV.  sc.  3. 

"  What  wood  is  this  before  us  1 

"  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

"  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a 
boueh,  and  oear't  before  him  ;  there- 
by shall  we  shadow  the  numbers  of 
our  host. 

"  It  shall  be  done." 

Much,  Act  y.  sc.  4. 


"  The  fellow  that  sits  next  him 

now,  parts  breath  with  him,  and  pledges 
the  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  thought, 
is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him. 

'^  Who  can  call  him  his  friend  that 
dips  in  the  same  dish  1 

"  Timon  hath  been  this  lad's  father, 
and  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse.^^ 

Tim,ofMk. 

"  1  took  hy  the  throat  the  circumcis^ 
ed  dog,  and  smote  him." 

OikeUo,  Act  y.  sc.  3. 

"  May  this  pernicious  hour  stand  aye 
accursed  in  the  calendar." — Macb» 


"  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state 
of  Rome,  a  little  e'er  the  mightier  Julius 
fell,  the  eraves  stood  tenantless,  and  the 
sheeted  dead  did  squeak  and  gibber  in 
the  Roman  streets." 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  7 — 
how  noble  in  reason — how  infinite  in 
faculties — in  form  and  moving,  how  ex- 

Eress  and  admirable.    In  action,  how 
ke  angel — ^in  apprehension,  how  like 
a  God.    The  beauty  of  the  world — the 
paragon  of  animtts.^'— JBam.  A.  II.  s.  2. 
— "  We'll  die  with  harness  on  our 
backs."— ikfoc^.  Aa  y.  sc.  5. 


From  among  a  number  of  impressive  subjects  transferred  by 
Shakspeare  from  the  Bible  into  his  immortal  plays,  and  therefore 
the  more  deservedly  immortal — that  of  the  arrest  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  will  conclude  the  present  paper. 
Though  this  scene,  as  might  be  expected,  deprived  of  the  associa- 
tions which  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  contemplating  the  agonies 
— ^  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,"  the  glory  and  triumph  of  ^  the 
Han  of  Sorrows"  appears,  shorn  of  its  splendours  and  degraded, 
when  made  to  bear  upon  the  essayed  capture  of  *^  The  Moor  of 
Venice." 
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The  Saviour  had  declared  that  the  hour  waa  come  when  he  waa 
to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men. 

That  he  went  there  "  to  be  fofud  of  The  Moor,  while  sonouiided  by  lui 
them."  adhereau.  "  sees   the  approach  of   a 

He  goes  to  the  garden,  some  of  his  band,  witn  torches  and  weapons."  He 
disciples  beins  provided  with  swords.        had  been  warned :  "  you  were  best  go 

An  armed  band,  with  weaperu  and     in^'  but  replied,  "  I  must  be  found.'* 
torches^  approach.  Both  parties  prepare  for  an  encoun- 

Instead  of  flying,  the  Saviour  goes  ter,  when  Othello  addresses  them,  to 
forth  to  meet  them.  the  import,    and  substantially  in  the 

One  of  the  disciples  having  smitten     language,  of  the  Saviour — 
a  follower  of  the  band,  the  Saviour        "  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  lor 
says —  the  dew  will  rust  them. 

"  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its  "  Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should 
place,  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  have  known  it  without  a  prompter."  * 
shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Thinkest 
thou  tnat  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Fa- 
ther, and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  or  angels. 
But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be 
fulfilled  that  this  must  be." 

JMi»,xviiL3.   AfeOA.  zx.  51,  &c 

Are  we  not  then  warranted  in  aaaertingy  that  the  hiter  and  meet 
wonderful  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  afford  at  least  ^imputation 
and  strong  circumstance  leading  directly  to  the  door  of  proof^— of 
his  haying  been  a  profound  admirer  and  student  of  Holy  writ ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  therefrom,  that  to  the  extended  list  of  books  in 
the  English  tongue,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  by 
his  distinguished  biographers,  as  the  sources  from  whence  his  almost 
superhuman  mind  sought  to  satisfy  its  longings  after  knowledge— 
the  Bible  is  yet  to  be  added,  and  vindicated  as  the  foundation  and 
**  chief  comer  stone^'  of  the  wisdom  of  Shakspeare  T 

*  The  design  to  be  found — the  details  of  the  soen»— torehea  and  an  armed 
•band — the  words  of  inhibition  to  combat— the  reason,  in  the  assumption  of 
power  to  have  more  than  met  the  emergency — if  the  actor  had  so  designed, 
the  intimation  of  a  higher  object  to  be  accomplished,  Ac.,  altogether  present  as 
■aany  points  of  oontact  and  analogy,  as  to  lead  ihe  mind  to  but  one  conclusion. 
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EXTRACTS 

PROM  A  POEM  "  ON  THE  MEDITATION  OF  NATURE.'' 


BT    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


nrrsODucnoN. 


Of  Nature's  pure  philosophy  I  sing : — 

And  my  entire  devotion  and  the  flame 
Of  quenchless  love  upon  her  altar  fling ; 

For  she  has  ever  been  to  me  the  same 
Unchanging  parent,  generous  and  kind ; 
And  all  its  better  nounshment  my  mind 
Draws  from  her  bosom,  and  my  heart -would  be 
Cold  as  an  iceberg  of  the  northern  sea. 
If,  when  I  gaze  on  her  undying  forms, 
I  did  not  speak  the  gratitude  which  warms 
The  flowing  water  of  its  deepest  fountains. 
Her  quiet  vales  and  her  majestic  mountains. 
Her  angry  seas,  that  struggle  with  the  wrath 

Of  the  fierce  tempest,  rushing  from  the  sky 
To  rend  the  earth  in  his  destructive  path, 

Or  flash  revenge  from  his  dark  shrouded  eye, — 
Her  still  lakes,  sleeping  in  the  starlight  beams, 
Her  waning  cataracts,  her  peaceful  streams. 
The  boundless  prairie  where  the  eagle  soars. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  her  ancient  woods, 
The  haggard  rocks  that  guard  her  bending  shores, 

Her  green  retreats  and  leafy  solitudes. 
All  fill  my  soul  with  reverential  awe ; 
For  everywhere  I  read  the  changeless  law 
That  tells  its  immortality  1 


IWVOCATIOir. 

Let  us  go  forth  and  hold  communion  sweet 

With  the  invisible  spirit  that  surrounds 
Earth's  silent  altars — ^let  us  go  forth  to  greet 

The  woven  strain  of  most  enchanting  sounds 
That  stir  the  clear  waves  of  the  golden  air ; 
Let  us  go  forth  and  mutely  worship  there ! 
From  life's  unvarying  round,  oh  let  us  steal 

Some  fleeting  moments  we  may  call  our  own, 
When,  unrestrained,  the  heart  can  deeply  feel 

The  quiet  hajqpiness  to  be  alone. 


XlDITATIOir  OV  VATUaM.  IS 

Alono  with  Nature  in  lome  roieeless  glen, 

Or  by  some  forest  brook,  or  on  the  height 
Of  lome  uprising  hill — away  from  men, 

The  city's  busy  tumult  and  the  sight 
Of  all  the  sons  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
Where  the  free  soul  must  feel  its  human  chain. 
Then,  if  within  our  hearts  reflected  lie 
The  perfect  glories  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
If  every  feeling  they  inspire  be  fraught 
With  the  pure  essence  of  exalted  thought, 
Well  may  we  deem,  that  round  each  bosom's  throne 
Float  the  white  robes  of  Innocence  alone ! 


SCEPTICISM* 

The  man,  who  cannot  see  the  light  divine 
Which  circles  round  creation's  edteuvshrine. 
Can,  through  his  tuneless  spirit,  never  feel 
The  magic  sweetness  of  her  spirit  steal: — 
And  though  upon  the  sapphire  arch  above 
Olowed  the  bright  beacons  of  eternal  love. 
Vain,  vain  would  be  our  ardent  search  to  find 
One  star-beam  mirrored  on  the  sceptic's  mind  I 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE  SW» 

Behold' the  sun  in  his  imperial  height, 

Beneath  his  eye  uncounted  planets  lay — 
Wide  o'er  creation  pours  his  lavish  light. 

From  the  beginning  he  has  ruled  the  day. 
How  kingly  is  his  sceptre  !  see  him  wave 

Its  lustre  o'er  the  firmament — and  where 
Fly  the  wild  tempest-cloixls  1  deep  in  a  grave 

Of  rosy  vapour  falls  th'  expiring  air. 
And  o'er  the  east  the  rainbow's  arch  is  thrown^ 
While  sinks  the  Day-god,  gorgeous  and  alone ! 
There's  glory  in  his  setting— but  the  time, 
When,  like  a  monarch,  from  his  throne  sublime 
He  gazes  o'er  the  yrorld  in  mightiest  power 
Is  in  the  silence  of  Ids  rising  hour. 
On  all  alike  his  equal  radiance  streams; 
The  humblest  flower  receives  his  earliest  beams, 
The  smallest  fountain  revels  in  his  ray. 
Beneath  his  glance  old  ocean's  billows  play ; 
His  smiles  upon  the  lowliest  valley  rest, 
And  proudly  glisten  on  the  mountain's  crest, 
He  looks  as  sweetly  on  the  cottage  home 
As  on  the  splendor  of  a  regal  dome ; 
And  each  faint  star,  that  gems  the  distant  dcy. 
Drinks  the  full  lustre  of  his  glorious  eye! 
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THB  STASfl* 

Oh,  when  to  rest  the  wearied  day  retires, 

How,  on  Qod*B  temple,  bum  the  unwasting  fires  t 

Pure,  soft  and  still,  each  in  its  own  blue  sphere, 

As  when  at  first  the  mighty  Maker  framed 
The  bending  arch,  and  bade  its  gleams  appear 

Where  the  great  sun  had  through  the  ether  flamed. 
For  ever  beautiful !  for  ever  bright ! 

What  is  your  hidden  mystery  1  do  ye  stream 
From  the  clear  fountains  of  celestial  light, 

And  each  to  earth  display  a  broken  gleam 
Of  Heaven's  immortal  ^ory  1  are  ye  strown 

Along  the  borders  of  that  fadeless  shore, 
Which  lies  beyond  those  depths  unseen,  unknown, 

To  light  the  course  of  angel-plumes,  that  soar 
High  through  your  rainbow-coloured  atmosphere  1 

Or  are  ye  brilliant  melodies — embodied  forms 
Of  thrilling  sound  made  so  divinely  clear^ 

Bright  tones  from  lips  that  inspiration  warms  1 
Or,  as  such  perfect  loveliness  ye  fling. 

With  hope  and  joy  the  spirit  to  inspire, 
Are  ye  not  glimpses  of  those  chords  that  string. 

In  glittering  order,  Heaven's  melodious  lyre  1 


THE    SEA* 

On  the  free  waters  let  your  vision  dwell ; 

See  how  they  flash  beneath  the  golden  ray  f 
Hark,  how  they  murmur — ^as  their  surging  swell 

Breaks  at  your  feet  and  slowly  rolls  away  I 
Like  nodding  plumes  and  helms  and  glistening  spears, 

The  serried  waves  come  rushing  o'er  the  main ; 
Then,  like  a  host,  subdued  by  sudden  fears, 

They  scatter  brokenly  to  charge  again ! 
Where  the  horizon  meets  the  glimmering  sea, 

What  fragile  mists  are  floating ! — Look,  onoe  more — 
A  sail !  a  sail  1  and  yet  it  cannot  be— 

'Tis  but  a  sespbiid  that  doth  lightly  soar ; 
And  where  yon  biUows,  like  strown  diamonds,  gtaam, 
I  soon  shall  bear  his  shrill,  rejoicing  wcnusL ! 
And  can  sach  radiant  beauty  ever  wear 

The  shadow  of  the  tempest  1    Will  its  prood 
And  vengeful  rider,  in  deep  midnight  tear 

The  folded  blackness  of  the  thunder-dood,— 
Unchain  his  lightnings  and  arouse  these  waves. 

Which  now  are  whispering  to  the  peaceflil  deep 
Or  calmly  resting  in  their  hidden  caves, 

To  leap  like  lions  startled  from  their  sleep  1 
The  whirlwinds  wrestle  and  the  billows  rage. 

And  yet  God  hoUs  them  in  his  hollow  palm; 
He  frowneth  war^in  conflict  they  engage  i-^ 

He  smilsth  peaio»— and  lo  I  then  is  a  caln. 
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CHANOB. 

Change— change — ^the  &te  of  each  created  thing  t 
Change,  swift  and  constant  change,  the  seasons  bring. 
Mark  how  they  change ! — upon  the  summer's  brow 

Twine  dustenng  wreaths  of  golden-crested  grain, 
The  ripened  fruit  drops  slowly  from  the  bough, 

Stirred  by  the  gale  that  breathes  along  the  plain. 
Then  bounteous  autumn  yields  her  liberal  stores, 

The  tired  labourer  to  bless  and  cheer, 
And  from  her  lap  in  glad  profusion  pours 

Her  copious  gifts  to  crown  the  perfect  year. 
Then  are  the  leaves  all  tinged  with  vermeil  dyes, 

And  withering  fall  upon  the  faded  grass. 
And  o'er  the  azure  of  the  changing  skies 

Pale  fleeting  mist  and  drifting  vapor  pass. 
Stem  winter  comes  to  scatter  over  earth 

High  crests  of  snow  and  jewels  icy-cold ; 
And  manhood  seeks  his  dear,  domestic  hearth, 

Where  glow  affections  which  are  never  old. 
Then  spring,  with  all  her  bird-like  melodies. 

And  rose-leaves  twined  'mid  her  disheTelied  hair, 
Stirs  the  young  foliage  of  the  forest  trees, 

And  with  soft  radiance  paints  the  stilly  air. 
And  there  are  lesser  changes — Heaven  is  pure 
To  day — no  scattered  mists  its  smiles  obscure— 
To-morrow  comes — and  one  continual  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  green  earth  an  unbroken  shroud — 
To-day  we  taste  the  morning's  dewy  breath, 
To-morrow  brings  disease,  and  pain,  and  death- 
To-day  we  drink  the  blushing  cup  of  health, 

And  see  its  waters  sparkling  soft  and  clear ; 
To-morrow  comes  the  Pestilence  by  stealth, 

Robed  in  thick  darkness,  heralded  by  Fear ! 


THE  SWALLOWS  AND  THE  FEATHER  OF  DOWN. 

"  I  beseech  you  look  well  to  it ;  for  there  is  more  in  it  thav  meets  the  eye.  Il 
has  a  moral,  if  you  can  find  it  out." — Anon,  • 

Thb  scene  of  tlie  present  sketch  is  a  meadow^  through  which 
flows  a  lively  stream.  The  time  is  the*  commencement  of  spring. 
The  climate  is  more  southern  than  ours. 

A  lovely  morning  it  is ;  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the  son  is  cheered 
in  his  course  by  the  birds.  The  wild  flowers  feel  that  their  enemy 
is  conquered,  and  they  rear  aloft  their  delicate  and  fragile  forms, 
amaoos  partakers  of  the  general  joy.    The  bullfrog  seated  on  the 
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mo  ssy  bank  fails  not  to  express  his  delight.  The  catbird,  forgetful 
of  his  name,  pours  forth  a  song  of  excelling  sweetness,  whose  notes 
are  '<  as  mellow  and  powerful  as  those  of  the  Thrasher  and  Mock- 
ing bird."  He  charms  his  mate  while  at  her  labour  of  love.  The 
odious  cry  of  the  cat  comes  not  to  him,  except  with  the  cares  of 
housekeeping. — Ever  sweet  and  amiable  are  the  tones  of  the  lover— 
ah !  who  but  seldom  hears  such  from  the  husband  and  father ! 

Far  above,  the  wild  geese  are  winging  their  way  to  a  more  con- 
genial clime — scarcely  visible  save  by  a  dark  line  against  the  sky, 
yet  are  their  hoarse  but  not  unmusical  notes  distinctly  beard. 
From  the  breast  of  their  leader,  a  hero  of  many  regions  and  of 
many  ages,  a  feather  of  Down  is  loosened.  Let  us  follow  it  and 
mark  its  lot. 

There  is  no  air  stirring,  and  the  feather  of  Down  floats  listlessly 
towards  the  earth  :  after  a  while  it  approaches  the  meadow.  It  is 
observed  by  a  swallow  of  a  century. 

<<  Ah  ha !"  cries  the  old  one,  <*  since  the  year  one  have  I  not  laid 
eyes  on  so  fine  a  prize."  He  flies  to  the  stream,  and  as  he  skims 
along  the  surface,  he  dips  his  beak  in  the  water,  that  he  may  not 
sod  the  inestimable  gem. 

fiut  ere  he  had  reached  the  rivulet,  another  swallow,  who  had 
seen  but  two  summers  and  raised  but  one  brood,  is  likewise  charmed 
with  the  sight  of  the  feather. 

**  Ha,  ha !"  says  he,  <'  last  year  my  mate  complained  that  I  did 
not  half  feather  my  nest.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  fortunate  ?"  He 
flies  to  the  stream  to  dip  his  beak  in  the  water,  that  he  might  not 
soil  the  feather  of  down. 

How !  another  swallow  7  Yes — a  young  lover,  full  of  joy  and 
hopes,  appears  on  the  scene  of  action.  He  has  been  roving  in  search 
of  prizes  since  the  morn  has  scattered  its  sparkling  gems  over 
forest  and  field,  but  as  yet  his  flight  has  been  futile— nought  un- 
common has  he  found.  He  sees  the  feather  and  the  swallows,  who 
are  just  rising  from  the  stream.      ^ 

**  Ah,  ha !"  exclaimed  he,  **  shall  not  I,  for  the  love  of  my  mate, 
engage  in  th»  strife  ?"  • 

Not  stooping  to  wet  his  beak  that  he  may  not  soil  the  feather  ot 
down,  he  carries  off  the  prize. 

Onward  flies  he— onward,  and  onward ;  when  ah  !  luckless  Fate  ! 
he  is  spied  by  a  sportsman,  who,  anxious  to  show  that  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  winter  has  not  diminished  his  skill,  raises  his  gun,  and 
the  fond  lover  lies  dead  on  the  ground. 

A  wren  comes,  and  from  the  beak  of  the  dead  swallow  bean 

away  to  bis  own  humble  box,  The  Feather  of  Down^ 

A.  e. 
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TAGLIONI. 

"  Like  the  herald  Mercury  new-lighted  ob  a  heaTen-kissing  hilL" 

**  It  is  a  sweet  vaUey  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  be- 
neath the  mountains  of  Ferenbach.  The  sun's  light  falls  on  flowers 
of  all  names  and  hues,  garlanding  it  on  every  side.  It  is  called 
the  yale  of  roses,  and  in  1420  it  became,  with  other  possessions, 
the  heritage  of  the  young  and  handsome  Baron  de  WiUibald." 

Thus  commences  the  story  of  the  Fille  du  Danube,  out  of  which 
is  constructed  the  delightful  ballet,  wherein  this  evening,  for  the  first 
time,  I  have  seen  Taglioni.  The  tale  is  of  German  origin,  and  has 
been  illustrated  by  German  poets.  It  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  elder 
brother  of  this  Baron  had  been  unfortunate  in  matrimony.  His 
first  wife  died  suddenly,  within  a  month  firom  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials;  his  second  mysteriously  disappeared  eight  days  there- 
after ;  and  his  third  was  a  corpse  within  two  hours  from  the  moment 
that  she  passed,  a  laughing  bride,  into  the  Baron's  arms.  De  Willi- 
bald  was  saddened  at  these  disastrous  recollections,  but  deeming  the 
curse  rather  within  the  noble  damsels  whom  his  brother  had  taken 
to  wife  than  in  his  own  family's  blood,  he  henceforth  swore  eternal, 
though  a  secret  hate  against  all  titled  ladiea«  and  resolved  to  seek  a 
partner  among  the  children  of  nature  in  the  *^  vale  of  roses."  Now,  in 
that  vale  was  a  damsel  fairei*  than  all  its  flowers,  of  parentage  mys* 
terious,  who  had  one  morning  been  finmd  by  old  Irmengarde,  kneel- 
ing upon  the  borders  of  the  stream,  among  some  **  forget-me-nots.'* 
Tradition  relates  a  thousand  things  of  her — how  beautiful  she  was, 
bow  gracefully  she  sported  with  the  children  of  the  valley,  and  how 
each  morning  she  was  seen  standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  DanabCf 
flinging  flowers,  as  if  in  sacrifice,  upon  its  waters. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  young  Rudolph,  the  Baron's  squire,  hav- 
ing one  day  seen  Fleur  des  Champs»-for  such  was  the  name  given 
to  this  mysterious  daughter  of  the  Danube— fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  His  afiection  was  returned.  Happy  hours  succeeded ; 
and  once,  as  they  were  slumbering  among  roses,  the  nymph  to 
whom  old  Father  Danube  had  entrusted  the  care  of  his  gentle  ofil 
spring,  comes  up  from  the  waves  with  a  band  of  Undines,  and 

sprinkling  them  with  profound  sleep  upon  their  eyelids,  puts  upon 
vox*,  z.  3 
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each  of  their  fingers  a  ring,  and^  as  Grerman  imagination  has  it, 
<<  wedded  the  perfume  of  their  breaths." 

The  Baron  de  Willibald  was  in  haste  to  choose  a  wife.  So  he 
sent  a  herald  to  summon  into  his  presence  all  the  noble  ladies  of 
that  region,  and  likewise  all  worthy  damsels  who  dwelt  in  the  vale 
of  roses.  The  noble  ladies  thronged  in,  striving  their  best  to  cap- 
tivate the  handsome  Baron,  and  soon  arrived,  in  simple  white  robes 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  the  children  of  the  vale,  among  whom 
was  the  reluctant  Fleur  des  Champs,  distinguished  only  by  a  still 
simpler  dress  and  a  somewhat  melancholy  expression  upon  her 
countenance.  Then  follows  a  grand  dance.  The  Baron  looks  on  ; 
is  moved  by  the  grace  and  naivet6  of  Fleur  des  Champs ;  offers  her 
his  hand,  and,  what  is  more,  a  title.  The  damsel  is  in  agony,  and 
Rudolph  raves.  She,  however,  rejects  the  Baron's  offer.  The  Ba- 
ron is  on  his  knees.  Rudolph  rushes  madly  between  them.  The 
Baron  resolves  on  force.  The  damsel  escapes,  and  standing  on  the 
balcony  of  the  window,  expresses  her  horror  at  a  union  with  de 
Willibald,  and  her  deep  love  for  Rudolph ;  hurls  a  malediction  against 
the  former,  and  flinging  to  the  latter  the  wreath  of  roses  which 
adorned  her  forehead,  leaps  into  the  Danube,  far  flowing  beneath 
her  feet.  *'  It  is  too  late,"  continues  the  German  story-teller,  **  to 
fly  to  her  rescue.  The  cries  of  her  companions,  the  horrible  joy 
of  the  court  ladies,  the  Baron's  grief,  the  despair  of  Rudolph,  com- 
plete  the  heart-rending  picture." 

Rudolph  now  goes  mad.  With  eyes  all  haggard  and  locks  dis*- 
hevelled,  he  wanders  alone  on  the  river's  banks.  There  wandering, 
a  melancholy  music  falls  upon  his  ears,  the  fairy  group  of  Undines 
surround  him,  and  distantly  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  his  well-be- 
loved, or,  in  German  phraseology,  *<  of  his  beautiful  future."  Alas ! 
he  is  not  permitted  to  touch  her ;  and  old  Danube,  from  his  depths, 
proclaims,  that  never  more  will  he  resign  his  daughter  to  a  world 
unworthy  of  her,  and  that  whoever  would  take  her  for  his  bride, 
must  seek  her  in  the  arms  of  her  parent.  She  disappears.  Ru- 
dolph is  more  distracted  than  ever.  The  Baron  now  arrives,  and 
strives  to  console  his  &vourite  squire,  but  all  in  vain.  Suddenly 
the  Danube  surges,  the  thunder  growls,  a  mystery  is  accomplished, 
for  the  lover  has  passed  into  the  deep  watery  realms  of  the  father  of 
the  stream.  There  comes  to  him  the  nymph  whom  he  had  formerly 
seen  in  the  vale  of  roees,  and  restores  him  to  reason.  He  is  soon 
surrounded  by  all  the  Undines,  veiled.  His  task  is  to  divine  which 
among  them  is  Fleur  des  Champs.  They  are  all  of  fairest  forms 
and  most  graceful  motions,  and  yet  he  soon  detects  the  object  of 
bis  seargh.  They  both  of  them  now  pray  to  be  restored  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  earth.    Their  prayer  is  granted.    The  Undines  bear 
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them  up  in  a  sea-shell  to  the  surface  of  the  stream.  They  are  now 
in  the  world,  and  never  more  shall  they  be  disunited.  So  ends  the 
fairy  tale. 

The  ideas  above  contained  in  language,  I  have  just  seen  at  the 
Royal  Theatre  of  Music,  in  a  far  different  vehicle— in  the  vehicle 
of  a  ballet ;  in  the  language,  voiceless  to  be  sure,  yet  in  the  expres- 
sive language  of  attitudes,  and  motions,  and  gestures,  shiftings  of 
the  eye,  smiles  of  the  lip,  and  frowns  of  the  brow.  **  How  is  a  bal- 
let composed  1"  said  I  to  my  companion,  musing  between  the  acts. 
**  Certainly  it  must  be  a  difficult  task.  Its  author  must  use  those 
arms  and  bodies,  features  and  legs,  as  his  alphabet.  They  must  be 
his  vowels,  his  consonants,  his  exclamation  and  his  interrogation 
points.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  But  how  to  combine  them.  That  to  me  is  a 
little  mysterious.  You  perceive  that  it  is  complicated  in  the  ex- 
treme,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  apparent  irregularity. 
Here  were  several  thousand  different  signs  and  gestures,  and  yet 
bow  gracefully  and  expressively  have  they  been  intermingled  with 
each  other.  They  have  been  so  intermingled  to  express  consecu- 
tive  thoughts  and  events.  My  companion  replied,  that  to  him  it 
was  alP<  inexplicable  dumb  show."  He  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
motions  of  Taglioni.  To  me  it  seemed  far  otherwise  ;  and  its  chief 
charm  was  in  that  1  could  read  it  as  a  volume  of  living  poetry. 

The  curtain  now  once  more  arose.  The  scene  was  where  the 
fiaron  had  assembled  around  Mm,  to  choose  therefrom  a  bride,  the 
noble  ladies  and  the  damsels  of  the  vale  of  roses.  A  very  light 
and  elegant  form  took  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  join 
the  commencing  music.  The  position  was  not  unlike  that  which 
John  of  Bologna  has  given  to  hia  immortal  Mercury.  The  strain 
begins,  and  with  it  are  joined  some  motions  that  half  enchant  you. 
What  majestic  feelings  of  the  leg !  you  exclaim.  How  sweetly  are 
the  movements  of  the  arms  made  to  harmonise  with  those  of  the 
body.  What  graceful  curves  and  bends  of  the  neck  and  head ! 
And  now  the  form  dots  swiflly  athwart  the  stage  on  the  extremest 
point  of  its  great  toes.  And  now  it  turns  a  pirouette  that  almost 
sets  your  brain  a  reeling.  You  are  ready  to  applaud  to  the  very 
echo.  The  dancer  pauses  and  retires,  for  she  has  achieved  her 
step.  Why  does  not  the  house  ring  with  acclamations  ?  The  dan. 
cer  was  not  Taglioni.  Madame  Julia  moves  well,  but  she  lacks  that 
certain  something  which  is  to  Taglioni's  style  what  genius  is  to  art 
or  poetry.  Taglioni — who,  by  the  way,  is  the  Fleur  des  Champs  of 
the  tale — now  appears.  She  seemed  a  little  subdued.  You  perceive, 
however,  that  her  motions  are  easy  and  perfectly  self-possessed. 
She  leaps  you  twenty  feet  without  any  visible  effort.  Other  dan* 
cers  have  an  eternal  smile  on  their  visage,  and  their  mouths  ever 
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half  open  to  catch  breath.  Taglioni  seldom  smiles,  and  never  un* 
seab  her  lips.  She  performs  her  long,  and  graceful,  and  compli- 
cated  feats  without  any  apparent  respiration.  You  are  satisfied 
with  this,  and  you  lean  tranquilly  back  in  your  comfortable  stalle 
d' Amphitheatre,  extremely  delighted  that  she  who  now  charms  you 
does  it  without  any  labour,  any  toil,  any  difficulty.  How  simple 
seem  all  her  motions.  **  Any  body  could  dance  like  that,"  you 
almost  exclaim  ;  and  yet  the  highest  efforts  of  other  dancers  are 
mere  accessories  to  TagUoni's  achievements.  She  has  something 
which  they  would  give  all  the  world  to  possess,  something  which 
she  herself  probably  cannot  account  for,  something  apart,  pecu- 
liar,  mysterious.  Why  does  Taglioni  dance  so  well  7  Because  she 
dances  out  herself.  Nature  has  given  her  a  peculiar  frame — a  frame 
whose  natural  action  fulfils  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  perfect 
grace.  Taglioni  knows  this.  She  very  well  knows  that  no  foreign 
grace  can  be  successfully  engrailed  upon  her.  Were  she  to  imi- 
tate even  some  beau  ideal  of  grace  which  her  own  imagination 
might  possibly  create,  she  would  perhaps  fail.  She  has  only  to  act 
out  herself— or  rather,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  she  has  only  to  let 
nature  act  itself  ihroughher.  Her  chief  feature  is  unconsciousnesSf 
that  feature  indeed  which  characterizes  all  highest  efforts  in  every 
department  of  thought  or  action.  Ai^  she  does  every  thing  without 
toil,  so  she  does  every  thing  without  knowledge.  Were  it  not  for 
the  applause  momently  rained  down  upon  her,  I  am  satisfied  that 
she  herself  would  never  know  or  feel  that  she  moved  with  more 
than  ordinary  grace. 

Madame  Julia  is  conscious  that  she  dances  well.  Her  manner 
proclaims  to  you  that  she  is  thus  conscious.  She  takes  hardly  a 
step  which  does  not  seem  to  say,  *'  was  not  tJuU  finely  executed  ?" 
There  are  continual  drafts  made  on  your  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration. Sometimes  you  pay  them,  sometimes  not.  Taglioni  leaves 
you  at  liberty  to  be  charmed  or  to  be  indifferent.  She  never  as- 
tonishes  ;  nay  more,  she  never  surprises  you.  She  only  fills  you 
with  a  tranquil  charm  and  a  deUght.  What  use  is  it  for  her  to 
whirl  about,  times  without  number,  in  a  pirouette  7  What  use  is  it 
for  her  to  stand  upon  her  lefl  foot's  great  toe,  with  her  right  heel 
higher  than  her  head  7  What  use  is  it  for  her  to  leap  aloft,  and 
snap  her  feet  ten  times  together  ere  they  touch  again  the  stage  7 
Rightly  she  leaves  these  little  tricks  and  clap -traps  to  inferior  ar- 
tists. She  has  another  sphere.  She  knows  enough  not  to  "  o'er- 
step  the  modesty"  of  that  sphere.  She  is  in  the  roost  artificial  scene 
perhaps  of  all  the  world,  and  yet  in  every  thing  is  she  simple  and 
unconscious  as  the  simplest  childhood.  Not  only  does  she  dance 
well ;  all  her  pantomime  is  inimitable.    A  gentleman  at  my  side 
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pronounced  her  vkdkf  alane^  to  be  worth  a  VjOyage  across  the  Atlan. 
tic  It  is  certainly  very  fine,  and  her  gesticulation  is  likewise 
marked  by  that  indescribable  beauty  which  characterizes  the  more 
complicated  pantomime  of  her  dance.  With  what  captivating  nai- 
vete did  she  not  fill  the  character  of  Fleur  des  Champs !  Her 
grace  ran  through  the  entire  story  like  a  golden  thread,  binding 
together  its  dream-like  fancies,  from  the  time  she  is  first  seen  in  her 
cradle  of  roses,  to  the  concluding  moment,  when  in  her  shell  she  as* 
cends  to  the  world  through  the  waters  of  old  father  Danube. 

This  ballet  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  of  art,  in 
its  way,  that  I  have  seen.  I  did  not  regard  it  merely  as  a  graceful 
exhibition  of  plastic  musde,  rather  as  a  living  and  breathing  lan- 
guage, embodying  a  story  not  altogether  unpoetical.  It  has  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  utile.  It  is  all  of  the  dulce.  It  is  all  lightness, 
and  beauty,  and  graced  charming  away  your  hour  of  rest,  and 
seemingly  of  the  same  unsubstantial  stuff  whereof  dreams  are  made* 
Pronounce  it  ridiculous  if  you  please.  It  is  still  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  means  for  accomplishing  this  necessary  end, — the  omiwe- 
ment  of  the  Parisians.  So  far  as  it  illustrates  a  taste  of  the  time^ 
you  cannot,  hard-reasoning  Utilitarian  as  you  are,  daff  it  aside 
with  absolute  indifference.  With  respect  to  it,  even  your  beloved 
question  of  **  What  does  all  this  prove  /"  may  not  be  entirely  in 
vain. 

Friday  night, — ^I  have  just  come  from  seeing  Taglioni  in  another 
ballet,  entitled  the  Sylphide.  This  and  the  Fille  du  Danube  are 
now  the  only  pieces  in  which  she  performs.  I  was  more  charmed 
than  on  the  former  occasion.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  inex- 
haustible. Taglioni  is  the  beau  ideal  of  simplicity.  Taglioni  can 
never  tire.  Nay,  the  more  I  see  her,  the  more  of  newness  and  of 
charm  does  she  reveal. 

What  is  the  Sylphide  ?  A  fantastic  and  fairy  thing,  whose  scenes 
are  laid  in  Scotland.  The  curtain  rising,  you  see  a  young  lowland 
shepherd  slumbering,  and  over  him,  as  if  in  guardiance,  hangs  a 
sylph.  This  sylph  is  Taglioni.  She  is  in  white  ;  a  garland  is  on 
her  head  ;  she  bears  wings  like  those  which  painters  have  given  to 
Psyche,  and  her  position  is  that  to  which  you  have  been  familia- 
rized by  numberless  engravings  in  the  musical  windows  of  Paris 
and  London.  She  rises,  moves  her  wings  to  cool  the  air  which  the 
youthful  Scot  breathes,  awakens  him  by  a  kiss  on  the  forehead,  and 
while  in  a  dreamy  confusion,  he  pursues  her  moving  like  a  phantom, 
she  swiftly  disappears  up  the  chimney  of  the  apartment.  Now 
awaking  his  comrade  Gurn,  he  asks  him  if  he  has  seen  that  fairy 
form.  No ;  Gum  has  only  dreamed  of  Effie,  who,  by  the  bye, 
likes  the  young  Scot  iar  better  than  him.    Effie  is  indeed  the  pro« 
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mised  bride  of  this  young  Scot.  Preparationa  are  soon  made  for 
their  nuptials,  in  the  midst  of  which  comes  in  an  old  witch,  Madge 
by  name,  who  reading  the  palms  of  all  the  lads  and  virgins  present, 
foretells,  among  other  things,  that  Effie  will  be  the  wife,  not  of  the 
young  Scot,  but  of  Gurn.  The  former  is  soon  left  alone.  He  is 
half  in  love  with  the  sylph,  or  rather  with  a  certain  vision  of  his 
deep,  for  such  to  him  does  Taglioni  seem.  Well,  while  he  is  mus- 
ing, up  rises  a  distant  window,  and  the  sylph  appears  therein.  By 
mysterious  means  she  saib  down  to  where  stands  her  beloved.  She 
appears  sad,  for  he  is  soon  to  marry  Effie.  Notwithstanding  her 
sadness,  he  resolves  to  abide  true  to  his  Scottish  bride.  Taglioni 
now  goes  through  some  steps  of  surpassing  grace  to  win  him.  It 
is  all  in  vain.  And  yet  if  there  be  any  thing  which  may  worthily 
cheat  a  young  man  into  fbrgetfulness,  not  only  of  his  vows  but  of 
all  the  past,  it  is  the  style  of  Taglioni.  She  now  folds  around  her 
the  cloak  which  Effie  had  accidentally  left  behind.  This  trick 
succeeds.  The  recreant  Scot  salutes  the  sylph's  lips.  Gum  hap- 
pened to  see  this.  He  gives  notice  to  Effie  and  her  companions 
that  the  Scot  is  billing  and  cooing  with  an  unknown  damsel.  They 
rush  in.  The  sylph  had  swiftly  seated  herself  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
over  which,  for  concealment,  is  thrown  Effie's  cloak.  Gum  sud- 
denly  jerks  up  said  cloak,  but  lo  !  the  form  has  vanished.  Mighty 
is  the  machinery  of  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique.  It  is  com- 
plete diablerie.     There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  world. 

I  shall  not  detail  the  various  events  which  take  place  ere  the 
Scot  finds  himself,  alas  *  quite  disloyal  to  his  first  love,  and  led  on, 
captivated  by  the  sylph,  far  away  into  her  own  fairy  realms.  I 
think  that  never  was  stage  scenery  arranged,  so  as,  even  in  any 
remote  degree,  to  equal  that  which  these  realms  present.  It  is 
executed  by  French  taste,  out  of  abundant  ^governmental  fimds ;  and 
its  ambition  is  to  outrival  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is 
indeed  unique  and  magnificent  beyond  all  parallel.  In  the  theatres 
of  my  own  country  I  had  been  taught  to  think  it  a  pretty  clever 
feat,  if  but  one  good-looking  actress  were  made  to  soar,  by  the  aid 
of  ropes  and  wires,  from  the  nether  to  the  upper  regions.  But 
fancy  to  yourself  an  entire  score  of  French  nymphs,  flying  at  the 
same  moment  through  what  seemed  the  heavens,  near  and  far  away, 
over  meadows  and  among  groves,  while  approaching  on  the  earth 
from  the  distance,  appears  a  band  of  some  forty  or  fifty  others,  each 
in  white,  adorned  with  rose  wreaths,  and  beating  their  Psyche  wings, 
as,  with  Taglioni  at  their  head,  they  advance  and  retire  in  every 
line  of  beauty  and  of  grace.  What  a  magnificent  succession  of 
tableaux  could  their  successive  positions  have  been,  transferred  to 
the  canvass !    Could  only  the  lines  written  by  Taglioni  on  the  un- 
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retaining  air  have  been  traced  on  paper,  they  would  have  formed  a 
study  for  any  sculptor  or  painter.  All  seems  enchantment.  It  is 
airy,  and  wavering,  and  noiseless  as  a  dream.  You  hear  not  the 
fall  of  a  single  footstep.  All  is  io  motion,  and  all  is  in  deep  still- 
ness. Surely  there  could  be  desired  no  more  perfect  realization  of 
fairy  land  than  this.  The  French  do  these  things  well.  They  un- 
derstand exactly  what  will  delight  in  this  luxurious  centre  of  all 
the  world,  where  thousands  on  thousands  congregate  for  no  other 
mortal  end  than  mere  amusement.  The  ballet  is  a  work  of  art.  It 
must  be  executed  on  a  grand  scale,  and  with  nicest  delicacy  in  all 
its  minutest  details,  that  it  may  please  the  artificial  tastes  which 
have  been  created  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  so  executed  ;  and  every  night 
is  it  witnessed  by  thousands,  thronging  the  immense  theatre  to  the 
very  roof. 

The  part  of  the  young  Scot  was  performed  by  an  Italian  named 
Guerra.  He  dances  with  vigour  and  extreme  legerity.  His  elastic 
springs  surprise  you.  His  pirouettes  astonish.  Therein  lies  his 
genius.  He  twirls  about  swifUy  and  painfully  long.  Indeed,  the 
wags  of  the  theatre  declare  that  Guerra  would  pirouette  until 
doomsday  did  not  the  Police  close  the  house  each  night  at  twelve. 
He,  however,  discloses  a  consciousness.  He  seems  to  know  that  he 
dances  well.  Like  Madame  Julua,  his  attitudes  are  continually 
saying,  ^  think  of  (Aa<."  It  neutralizes  half  the  effect  of  his  fine 
motions. 

But  what  is  the  denouement  of  the  tale  7  the  Scot  is  in  fairy  land. 
There,  strange  to  say,  Uie  sylph  plays  the  coquette.  She  delights 
him  with  her  motions,  but  she  vanishes  away  whenever  he  attempts 
to  approach  her.  In  these  scenes  is  Taglioni  again  inimitable.  It 
is  as  a  sylph  that  she  should  always  be  seen.  It  is  only  thus  that 
all  her  grace  and  lightness  can  shine  out.  It  seems  to  be  a  cha- 
racter necessary  for  the  success  of  one  who,  though  upon  the  earth, 
seems,  so  far  as  motion  is  concerned,  to  be  so  little  of  the  earth. 
The  coquetry  of  Taglioni,  the  sylph,  is  the  only  amiable  coquetry 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  enabled  her  to  reveal  some  new  capacities  of 
her  finely  moulded  form.  It  was  soon,  however,  to  be  subdued. 
The  Scot  having  sought  out  and  requested  the  above-mentioned 
Madge  to  give  him  a  charm  whereby  he  might  secure  the  sylph, 
receives  a  crimson  scarf.  This  he  found  occasion  dexterously  to 
fling  around  her.  Embraced  within  its  folds,  her  wings  fall  firom 
her  shoulders,  and  she  falls  dead  to  the  earth.  With  the  loss  of  her 
liberty  has  passed  away  her  life.  The  Scot,  of  course,  is  inconso- 
lable. Her  sister  sylphs  now  cluster  around  the  lifeless  form,  en- 
shj:pud  it  in  a  transparent  veil ;  and  while  with  it  they  slowly  ascend 
heavenwards  by  the  mysterious  propulsion  of  their  wings,  the  cur- 
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tain  drops.  Thus  enda  the  Sylphide ;  and  you  retire  from  it  to  your 
solitary  chamber,  doubtful,  perchance,  whether  what  you  have  for 
the  last  hour  witnessed,  be  some  pleasant  vision  of  your  slumbers 
or  a  substantial  reality.  J«  J*  J* 


SONG. 

*^  I  NEVER  KNEW  HOW  SWEET  A  UGBT." 

I  NETER  knew  how  sweet  a  light 

Could  beam  from  woman's  eyes, 
TiU  I  beheld  thine  own,  more  bright 

Than  stars  in  summer  skies. 

I  never  knew  how  sweet  a  tone 

A  woman's  voice  could  sing, 
Till  I  had  listened  to  thine  own 

More  soft  than  notes  of  Spring. 

I  never  knew  how  sweet  a  grace 

In  woman's  form  was  seen, 
Till  in  thy  motions  I  could  trace 

The  bearing  of  a  queen. 

I  never  knew  what  charms  could  be 

Combined  in  only  one, 
Till  first  my  heart  confessed  in  thes 

Thy  sex's  paragon ! 

HsBiooir. 
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No.  6. 


BY  GRACE  GRAFTON. 


Sabbath  Migaiwns  of  CathoUes^Smnday  in  Zacalecas  contimued^BuU-Jigklingi 
wUk  some  of  Us  varieties—  Tke  theatres, 

Chtbch  going  in  Mexico  is  very  different  from  church  going  in 
the  United  States,  though  there  it  is  equally,  I  may  say  far  morot 
a  matter  of  strict  religious  ohligation  :  nothing  hut  ahsolute  neces- 
sity can  excuse  a  catholic  for  neglecting  to  hear  mass  on  every  day 
that  the  church  requires  it,  be  it  Sunday  or  feast  day ;  but  if  he 
bears  one  entire  mass,  occupying  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  mi- 
nutes,  his  religious  duties  are  complied  with  for  that  day,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  may  be  devoted  to  every  species  of  amusement 
within  his  reach.  Labour  is  forbidden ;  but  with  catholics  pleasure 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  Lord's  day.  Is  there  a  Plaza  de  Toros  ? — 
on  Sunday  it  is  open,  morning  and  afternoon.  Is  there  a  Theatre  f 
—on  Sunday  night  behold  a  fuller  house  than  on  any  other  night 
in  the  week.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  ever  passed  a 
sabbath  in  a  catholic  city,  that  on  this  point  they  have  no  religious 
scruples  whatever ;  they  have  never  been  taught  the  commandment 
which  says,  **  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day  ;"  or  they  put  a  different 
construction  on  the  words  '<  keep  holy"  from  that  which  they  bear 
with  us.  Thus,  in  following  pursuits,  which  in  a  community  like 
ours  would  be  in  defiance  of  religious  law  and  of  public  opinion, 
they  commit  no  breach  of  propriety,  are  guilty  of  no  dereliction  of 
principle,  and  so  far  are  innocent,  and  justified  in  adhering  to  their 
own  peculiar  customs.  Nor  is  it  to  this  particular  distinction  in 
the  religious  usages  of  the  catholics  that  ought  to  be  attributed  the 
laxity  of  morals  that  is  observable  in  their  communities  ;  because 
we  do  not  find  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath  leads  to  ge« 
neral  purity  of  morals  or  propriety  of  deportment,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  open  and  social  enjoyments  of  which  all  partake 
in  the  unrestrained  glee  of  their  hearts,  can  have  a  more  prejudicial 
efiect  on  the  character  than  the  rash  defiance  of  public  sentiment, 
or  weary  discontent,  or  hypocrisy,  to  which  rigid  restrictions  give 
rise  when  injudiciously  exercised  over  the  young  and  the  thought. 

VOL.  X.  4   • 
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less.  This  subject  has  been  so  ably  handled  in  an  excellent  book 
of  travels  published  last  year,*  that  it  would  be  presumption  to 
make  further  comment  upon  it ;  unless  it  be  to  offer  the  humble 
tribute  of  my  approbation  to  the  clear-sighted,  unprejudiced  opi- 
nions contained  in  the  interesting  work  alluded  to.  It  would  be 
well  to  imitate  so  fair  an  example,  and  look  round  on  th^  follies  and 
▼ices  at  home  whilst  we  criticise  the  gross  errors  of  other  nations, 
and  thus,  in  viewing  our  own  defects  learn  to  look  with  charity  on 
those  of  others.  Let  us  then  mingle  some  lenity  with  our  disappro« 
bation  as  we  proceed  to  follow  the  Mexicans  through  one  of  their 
strange,  incongruous  Sundays. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowded  business  of  the  plaza,  and  the  throng- 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  to  mass,  a  singular  procession  comes 
out,  a  kind  of-  living  advertisement  to  announce  the  bull-fights 
which  are  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  composed  of  the 
heroes  of  the  arena.  The  picadoreSf  who  fight  on  horseback  ;  the 
toriadores,  who  fight  on  foot ;  and  the  matador^  all  mounted,  and 
dressed  in  their  appropriate  costumes  ;  preceded  by  the  loco9  (buf. 
foons)  on  foot,  fantastically  attired,  dancing,  and  playing  a  thousand 
ridiculous  antics  in  time  to  the  noisy  music  which  accompanies 
them.  A  foolish  parade  it  is ;  yet  sufHcient  to  fill  the  balconies 
with  gazers,  and  to  collect  a  crowd  of  the  lower  orders,  who  buzz 
around  them,  and  join  in  the  tricks  of  the  buffoonst  They  drive 
the  market  folks  to  the  right  and  left  as  they  sweep  through  the 
plaza,  and  the  mass-going  ladies  are  fain  to  slip  round  out  of  the 
way  to  avoid  them. 

At  two  o'clock  the  shops  are  shut ;  the  citizens  retire  to  dinner^ 
and  drop  off  into  the  tranquilizing  siesta,  which  seems  to  spread  a 
calm  over  the  town :  the  bustling  and  thronging  is  over ;  the  doii- 
keys  disappear ;  the  beggars  crawl  off  to  their  hiding  places ;  the 
very  market  women  hang  their  heads  like  their  own  drooping  let- 
tuce. But  as  the  hour  draws  nigh  which  summons  them  to  the 
bull-fight,  the  people  swarm  out  again  in  their  holiday  suits,  and 
pass  on  towards  the  point  of  attraction,  leaving  the  streets  deserted, 
and  resting  in  something  like  the  stillness  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  as 
it  settles  on  a  Protestant  city.  As  it  is  necessary  for  the  curious 
and  the  inquiring  to  move  with  a  people  into  their  scenes  of  diver- 
aion  as  well  as  into  their  places  of  worship,  we  will  give  up  this 
more  congenial  season  of  temporary  repose,  and  follow  the  senseless 
herd  who  are  crowding  into  the  amphitheatre. 

There  is  something  rather  imposing  in  the  word  amphitheatre* 
which  you  fancy  must  lead  to  a  building  worthy  of  the  name.    Not 
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wieh  was  the  circular  wooden  edifice  which  surrounded  the  Plaza 
de  Toros  at  Zaoatecas.  It  seemed  raised  for  the  temporary  con- 
cerOy  which  in  the  sequel  it  proved  to  be,  and  was  constructed  in  a 
very  singular  and  awkward  manner,  the  frame-work  being  composed 
of  upright  logs  and  beams  lashed  together  with  innumerable  thongs 
and  bands  of  untanned  hide,  across  which  rude  planks  were  laid  to 
form  the  floors,  which,  though  a  very  uncouth  looking  building  from 
without,  was  fitted  up  with  something  like  neatness  within,  and 
answered  every  purpose  of  the  Zacatecanos,  being  capable  of  con. 
•taining  several  thousand  people.  All  around  the  plaza  is  raised  a 
strong  high  barrier  of  wooden  bars,  behind  which  seats  are  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  orders  ;  then  comes  a  range  of 
seats  in  the  open  air,  called  the  lunetas,  sloping  down  towards  the 
arena,  corresponding  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  but  the  seats  running 
up  much  higher ;  three  tiers  of  boxes  follow,  and  above  all,  open  to 
the  sky,  the  crowded  gallery  of  the  plebeians  ;  this  airy  seat  looked 
the  more  grotesque  from  the  long  upright  poles  used  in  constructing 
it  being  left  of  irregular  lengths,  some  of  them  shooting  high  above 
the  rest  of  the  building,  on  one  side  seen  distinctly  against  the  sky, 
with  here  and  there  a  figure  standing  above  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
wrapped  in  the  never-failing  sarape. 

In  one  of  the  boxes  is  stationed  the  person  appointed  as  judge  of 
the  game,  in  full  uniform  ;  and  close  by  stands  a  trumpeter,  who 
receives  his  orders,  and  rings  them  forth  on  his  brazen  instrument. 
Immediately  below,  on  the  lunetas  is  placed  a  full  band  of  musicians, 
and  on  the  front  seats  of  the  boxes  well-dressed  ladies  display  their 
high  head-dresses,  costly  shawls,  and  glittering  fans.  The  box 
where  I  occasionally  took  my  seat  commanded  a  view,  beyond  the 
high  gallory  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the  rocky  outline  of  a  moun- 
tain, along  the  summit  of  which  ran  a  line  of  fortifications,  and  ad- 
joining them  a  pretty  littie  church,  which,  though  distant  a  long 
mile's  climbing  walk  from  Zacatecas,  was  seen  in  clear  relief  against 
the  sky,  and  seemed  to  be  peeping  from  the  top  of  the  hill  into  the 
centre  of  the  plaza,  where  the  picadores  were  idly  resting  on  their 
garrochas,  (very  long  spears,  or  rather  strong  goads,  with  which 
they  are  armed),  and  their  brethren  in  the  fight  were  lounging 
against  the  barriers,  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
altogeUier  a  singular  scene,  and  on  first  beholding  it  a  sensation  of 
giddiness  came  over  me,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  viewing  a  large 
panorama.  It  was  but  a  passing  qualm  ; — the  trumpet  sounded  ;^ 
a  bull  rushed  into  the  plaza,  and  the  cruel  sport  commenced.  The 
horsemen,  who  are  called  the  Picadores,  are  stationed  near  the  door 
where  the  bull  enters,  and  receive  the  first  onset,  their  art  consisting 
in  parrying  the  attacks  of  the  furious  animal  with  their  garrochas ; 
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which  they  sometimes  do  with  sach  strength  and  skill  as  call  bunts 
of  applause  from  the  gallery  and  showers  of  dollars  from  the  boxes; 
whilst  the  bull  passes  on  to  periiaps  a  less  fortunate  rider  whom  he 
upsets,  horse  and  man  in  the  dust,  plunging  his  horns  deep  into  the 
poor  animal's  side ;  there  they  lay  struggling,  the  man  without  the 
power  to  help  himself,  the  bull  above  them,  tossing  his  Uoody  horns 
and  preparing  for  another  thrust— the  man's  death  seems  incYitable, 
yet  your  eyes  are  riveted  to  the  scene,  and  you  can  scarcely  sup- 
press a  scream  of  horror ;  when  the  toriadores  fly  forward  waving 
their  red  flags,  and  caU  off*  the  attention  of  the  bull,  which  is  imme- 
diately engaged  by  another  picadore  ;  whilst  the  fallen  man  limps 
ofi*  to  the  barriers  as  best  he  may,  and  some  firiend  at  hand  disen- 
gages his  saddle  from  the  unlucky  horse  firom  whose  wounds  the 
life-blood  is  streaming.  The  man  seemed  more  dead  than  alive ; 
but  in  ten  minutes  he  appears  again  better  mounted,  and  galloping 
round  the  plaza  waves  his  hat,  and  with  a  wild  screech  of  defiajice^ 
flings  it  before  the  feet  of  the  bull,  and  once  more  places  his  lance 
in  rest.  Better  luck  to  him  this  time ! — stand  firm,  poor  horse— 4n 
vain !— down  they  both  go,  and  the  bull,  in  his  rude  impetus,  plunges 
over  them*— beyond  them— and  ploughs  the  ground  with  his  horns : 
but  the  horse  is  unhurt,  and  the  man  is  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
He  doubles  his  fist,  and  bufiets  poor  Rosinante  in  the  fiice,  as  though 
he  were  to  blame  for  falling ;  then  seizing  on  his  garrocha,  he  par- 
ries the  next  thrust  on  foot,  turns  the  bull,  receives  a  round  of 
applause,  and  scrambles  into  his  saddle ;  when  the  sound  of  the 
horn  bids  the  picadores  stand  back,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  toria- 
dores, who  are  fancifully  dressed  in  dashing  suits  of  satin ;  the 
jacket  short  and  gaily  decorated,  is  sometimes  of  bright  blue  or 
yellow,  in  gaudy  contrast  to  the  rose-coloured  smalls  whidi  button 
at  the  knee.  These  men,  generally  four  or  five  in  number,  have  no 
defence  but  red  flags,  with  which  they  play  before  the  bull,  and 
dexteroudy  foil  his  attacks,  from  time  to  time  springing  at  the 
animal,  and  darting  into  his  hide  about  the  head  and  shoulders  the 
barbed  points  of  the  banderiUat — small  shafts  to  which  are  attached 
gewgaws  made  of  tinsel,  and  coloured  papers  cut  into  net-work  and 
streamers,  and  fastened  together  in  a  variety  of  shapes :  with  these 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  bull  become  bedizened ;  but  he  is  growing 
weary  of  his  persecutors,  his  rage  is  spent ;  foaming  at  the  mouth 
and  moaning  piteously,  he  trots  round  the  plaza,  eyes  the  barriers, 
and  meditates  escape  in  vain*  The  trumpet  is  heard  again,  and 
the  matador  steps  forward  with  his  shining  sword,  which,  if  directed 
by  a  skilful  hand,  soon  closes  the  scene.  Shaking  his  red  flag  and 
approaching  the  bull,  he  boldly  courts  an  attack,  and  standing  pre- 
pared, receives  him  on  the  point  of  the  sword ;  down  drops  the  poor 
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ezhatisted  creatine*  mingfing  his  blood  with  that  of  his  victims  the 
hones,  whibt  the  music  strikes  up  a  joyous  strain ;  the  buffoons 
toss  their  caps  in  the  air,  dance,  sing,  and  utter  a  thousand  fooleries^ 
which  are  answered  by  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  gallery ;  the  la- 
dies chat,  laugh,  and  flirt  their  fans ;  cool  drinks  are  handed  round, 
and  trays  of  cake  and  confectionary ;  whilst  below  tbey  are  clear- 
ing the  arena  of  the  carcasses.  These  are  drawn  out  by  horses  in 
crimson  housings,  which  are  ever  at  hand  ready  harnessed,  attended 
by  grooms  in  green  liveries,  who  execute  the  whole  business  with 
surprising  celerity,  making  way  for  the  entrance  of  another  bull. 

In  the  meantime  the  uninitiated  beholders  of  the  strange  spectacle 
feel  amazed  at  the  indifference  of  those  around  them.  Sick  at 
heart,  faint,  bewildered — the  whole  scene  swims  before  their  eyes 
like  the  confused  images  of  a  dream*  The  crowded  seats  rising  cir* 
de  over  circle  high  around  the  bloodstained  arena,  and  the  deep  blue 
of  a  cloudless  sky  above,  serenely  smiling  in  reproachful  contrast : 
then  the  hum  of  the  multitude,  mingling  with  the  loud  melody  of  the 
mumcal  instruments,  and  *^  ever  and  anon"  the  discordant  yeUs  of 
the  buffoons ;  who  may  well  appear  the  creations  of  a  disordered 
fancy,  with  their  wild  antics,  and  absurd  attire  as  they  caper  about 
amongst  the  mangled  remains  of  the  horses,  or  fling  themselves  on 
the  body  of  the  expiring  bulL  But  how  quickly  the  scene  changes,  as^ 
in  obedience  to  the  trumpet's  note,  another  bull  is  ushered  in,  and  the 
picadores  again  prepare  to  play  the  first  part.  These  engagements 
of  the  horsemen  are  the  only  portions  of  the  game  which  really 
excite  the  interest ;  and  thus  far  it  may  be  called  a  noble  sport ; 
seeing  that  courage,  skill,  and  good  horsemanship  are  displayed 
in  it,  and  Coolness  and  presence  of  mind  are  requisite  qualities. 
The  dangerous  situations  in  which  the  picador  is  placed;  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  both  man  and  horse,  give  an  intense 
interest  to  the  scene,  and  ftscinate  the  attention  in  spite  of  the 
fear  and  disgust  frequently  excited.  The  merciless  perseverance 
with  which  they  follow  up  their  persecutions  of  the  poor  animal  to 
bis  final  death,  seems  a  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
game ;  which  continues  till  six  bulls  have  &l]en  victims  to  the  sword 
of  the  matador. 

The  men  often  sufler  severely,  and  are  lifted  hastily  over  the  bar- 
riers, bleeding  and  half  lifeless ;  when,  according  to  their  strange 
customs  on  such  occasions,  a  blanket  is  wrapped  carefully  over  the 
snflferer,  so  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  air,  which  we  court  round 
the  head  of  a  swooning  man ;  whilst  stepping  over  the  front  of  a 
box,  and  making  his  way  through  the  lunetas,  a  surgeon  appears, 
who  by  his  timely  aid  may  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  services  of 
yonder  priest,  who  is  also  winding  his  way  down  from  amongst 
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the  people  towards  the  wounded  man,  to  grant  absolution  if  re- 
quired. Thus  are  the  priests  justified  in  displaying  their  shaYen 
crowns  in  all  such  assemblages.  What  a  blessing !  they  say,  for  a 
dying  sinner  to  have  a  holy  father  near  to  whom  to  unburthen 
his  soul. 

It  is  an  old  story,  this  fondnera  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  all  nations 
descending  from  them,  for  this  barbarous  sport ;  but  all  their  strange 
methods  of  varying  it  so  as  to  increase  the  excitement  of  the  game 
and  amuse  the  vulgar,  are  not  so  generally  known  ;  and  some  of 
those  which  I  have  witnessed  belong,  I  imagine,  peculiarly  to  Mex. 
ico.  I  have  seen  young,  unbroken  horses  introduced  into  the  plaza 
de  toros,  with  leather*clad  fellows  from  the  country,  equally  wild 
and  shaggy,  who,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  spectators,  display 
their  skill  with  the  lazo  in  catching,  throwing  them,  and  binding 
them,  and  while  thus  bound  equipping  them  with  saddle  and  halter ; 
after  accomplishing  which  the  cords  are  removed,  a  man  suddenly 
springs  into  the  saddle,  away  they  go  ''  neck  or  nought !"— the  horse 
rearing,  plunging,  kicking,  and  using  every  possible  effort  to  rid 
himself  of  the  trammels  and  the  burthen  never  felt  before  ;  the  rider 
clinging  there  as  though  absolutely  glued  to  the  saddle.  On  this 
knack  of  holding  on  in  spite  of  all  odds,  the  Mexican  horsemen 
greatly  pride  themselves,  though  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  at 
first  sight  it  appears ;  for  the  particular  shape  of  their  saddle  great* 
ly  aids  them  in  keeping  their  seats,  and  they  do  not  scruple  to  cling 
fiuA  with  both  hands  if  necessary  to  the  high  peak  of  the  pummel,  as 
they  say  it  is  all  fair  to  hold  on  with  their  teethf  if  they  could,  and 
laugh  at  the  pride  of  an  English  rider  which  forbids  him  to  use  his 
hands  in  maintaining  his  seat,  except  in  the  proper  direction  of  his 
bridle. 

On  oiher  occasions  donkeys  become  the  heroes  of  the  hour,  and 
display  an  amiable  equanimity,  the  very  reverse  of  the  fiery  rage  of 
the  young  horses.  Their  very  entrance  is  ignominious ;  for  the 
gate  is  thrown  open  at  which  poor  tore  usually  makes  his  final 
exit  after  the  matador  has  done  his  work,  and  in  come  a  pair  of 
innocent,  unconscious  looking  asses,  bearing  each  a  clown  on  his 
back,  so  grotesquely  arrayed  and  so  disfigured  with  paint,  as  scarcely 
to  resemble  men.  These  are  the  picadores— each  carries  a  long  staff 
accordingly — and  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  plaza,  in  rushes  a  huge 
toro  ;  but  you  may  observe  he  is  ^  shorn  of  his  beams,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ends  of  his  horns  have  been  cut  off,  so  that  he  is  stript 
of  half  his  terrors.  The  clowns  trot  their  notable  steeds  round  the 
arena,  each  playing  his  part ;  the  AUegro  and  the  Penseroso :  one 
weeps  and  shivers  with  affected  fear ;  the  other  laughs  and  shouts, 
and  urges  poor  donkey  towards  the  boll*    The  overthrow  oi  both 
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i^'a  matter  of  cimrse;  bot  there  is  litUe  harm  done;  the  toriadores 
are  skipping  round,  ready  to  interfere  if  need  be,  and  the  chief  sport 
oonsists  in  the  comic  actions  of  these  mounted  buffoons ;  diverting 
enough  to  the  children  and  to  the  populace,  but  excessively  etamymnt 
to  others*  The  patient  endurance  of  the  poor  donkeys  excites  your 
compassion,  and  you  soon  grow  weary  of  the  senseless  cruelty  of 
persecuting  such  unresisting  stupidity. 

Sometimes  all  the  bull-fighters  stand  aside  to  make  way  for  some 
welUmounted  men,  who  enter  with  long  lazos  tocatch  the  fi^erce  bull 
himself.  This  to  a  stranger  is  a  curious  and  interesting  sight* 
When  the.  cord  is  thrown,  the  well-trained  horses  plant  their  feet, 
and  join  in  the  efforts  of  their  riders,  who,  holding  one  end  of  the 
lazo  in  a  large  loop,  whirl  it  round  and  round  over  their  heads,  then 
flinging  it  towards  the  bull,  catch  him  by  the  horns,  by  the  neck, 
by  either  of  his  legs,  or  by  all  fours  at  once,  as  they  please  to  direct 
the  lazo  ;  but  if  unluckily  they  should  miss  their  aim,  which  rarely 
happens,  groans  and  hisses,  and  shouts  of  derision  ring  round  the 
amphitheatre.  The  bull  is  entangled  in  their  snares  at  last,  and  ut- 
terly  disabled  ;  a  strong  rope  is  passed  several  times  round  his  body 
and  securely  fiistened  there,  and  a  veteran  rider  is  placed  on  his 
back,  and  holds  fast  to  the  rope,  which  is  his  only  security  in  keep- 
ing his  seat  in  addition  to  the  particular  art  of  balancing  the  body 
and  clinging  with  the  legs.  When  thus  established,  the  bull  is  set 
firee  again,  and  the  plaza  is  abandoned  to  him  and  his  rider,  who 
bravely  keeps  his  seat  in  spite  of  all  the  mad  plunges  and  eccen- 
tric bounds  of  his  unwieldly  steed. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  here  to  enumerate  more  of 
the  devices  by  which  the  Mexicans  contrive  to  vary  the  amusement 
of  the  bull-fight.  Let  us  change  the  scene.  The  shades  of  eveniug 
are  gathering,  and  a  turn  in  the  quiet  walks  of  the  Alameda  will  be 
refreshing  after  the  bewildering  tumult  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
pure  air  off  the  mountains  may  wafl  away  the  feverish  disgust 
which  follows  such  scenes  of  excitement. 

It  ia  March— --the  dry  season  has  parched  up  every  particle  of 
vegetation  that  ever  appears  on  those  barren  hills ;  yet  here,  be* 
aeath  these  riiady  trees,  a  small  stream  occasionally  steals  its  way, 
preserving  their  vigour,  and  leaving  verdure  at  their  feet ;  and  the 
rose-bushes  that  cluster  beneath  their  loftier  branches  are  blooming  in 
fragrant  beauty.  What  is  there  in  this  simple  promenade  that  charms 
one  so  7  There  is  nothing  renvirkable  in  a  shady  walk  decorated 
with  shrubs  and  roses.  I  have  wandered  in  far  lovelier  scenes,  and 
scarcely  observed  that  they  were  fiiir.  It  must  be  the  force  of 
contra8t--4he  beautiful  effect  of  shade,  and  bloom,  and  verdure, 
where  all  around  is  arid,  dusty,  stony.    But  there  is  short  time  to 
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loiter  here.  Oar  long  Sunday  is  drawing  to  a  dose.  The  gentry 
retire  to  their  homes  for  a  space»  and  enjoy  rest  and  refreshment  on 
low  settees,  before  which  rugs  and  small  carpets  are  spread,  in  their 
tile-payed  pariours,  where  chocolate  is  handed  round,  followed  by  the 
ever  welcome  and  tranquilizing  cigar;  to  the  inordinate  use  of 
which,  by  both  sexes  in  the  Mexican  states,  may  be  attributed  much 
of  the  supine  indifference  which  characterizes  them  ;  without  ex- 
patiating on  the  evident  impropriety  of  females  indulging  in  such 
coarse  practices,  it  is,  besides,  a  habit  injurious  to  the  character  as 
an  encouragement  to  sloth ;  it  fills  up  vacant  hours,  and  is  a  never- 
failing  excuse  for  idleness,  and  thus  are  formed  incurable  habits  of 
indolence  :  ennui  appears  the  constant  complaint  of  the  indolent, 
as  a  relief  to  which,  pleasure  is  sought  after,  and  the  excitement  of 
public  spectacles. 

The  eight  o'clock  bells  remind  them  that  the  theatre  is  open,  and 
out  flock  the  people.  Once  more  we  will  join  them,  and  crossing 
the  plaza,  pause  for  a  moment  and  observe  how  the  scene  is 
changed  since  the  morning.  Crowds  are  still  gathering  round  the 
stalls,  where  hot  tortillas,  smoking  beans,  and  other  conunon  dishes, 
invite  the  hungry  to  a  ready  meal ;  and  the  women  who  preside  at 
these  airy  eating  shops  squeal  out  their  noisy  advertisements,  in- 
forming  all  within  hearing  of  the  quality  and  price  of  a  supper. 
Small  fires  at  the  cooking  stalls  are  shining  every  where  over  the 
plaza,  giving  it  something  the  appearance  of  an  encampment ;  and 
the  wild,  uncouth-looking  figures  moving  about,  favour  the  idea.  A 
black-eyed,  slip-shod  lass  has  released  her  plump  brown  arms  firom 
the  reboso,  and  is  using  them  with  most  expressive  action  in  aid  of 
her  rapid  discourse  with  some  dark-looking  fellows  in  soldiers'  caps ; 
and  near  them,  an  old  woman,  shrivelled  and  bent  with  age,  shuffles 
along  with  a  pine  torch  in  her  hand.  Pine  knots  are  blazing  round 
the  stalls  in  every  direction,  and  serve  to  light  up  the  scene  with  a 
red  and  smoky  glare. 

The  theatre  is  one  of  a  long  row  of  buildings  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  plaza,  distinguishable  only4>y  the  lamps,  lighted  above  the  low, 
mean  entrance,  where  a  file  of  soldiers  is  stationed  to  keep  the  peace 
— «  singular  employment,  by  the  way,  for  wariike  men.  File  of 
gentlemen  too  are  drawn  up  within  the  doorway  and  near  the  cor- 
redores,  many  in  large  cloaks  mufiled  to  the  chin,  watching  the 
ladies  who  enter  with  a  scrutiny  which  has  more  of  gallantry  in  it 
than  politeness.  After  thus  running  the  gauntlet  between  men  of 
war  and  rows  of  men  of  peace — the  one  keeping  peace  with  their 
arms,  the  other,  making  war  with  their  eyes— you  gain  your  box, 
and  looking  round  for  a  minute,  wonder  if  any  thing  dae  so  smalls 
so  mean,  so  ill  lighted,  ever  existed  in  the  shape  of  a  theatre  ;  and 


presently  remember  that  in  our  own  western  towns  you  have  seen 
theatres  smaUer,  as  mean,  and  as  ill  lighted ;  and  Zacatecas  is  but  a 
remote  mining  town  amongst  the  rude  mountains ;  a  reflection  that 
reconciles  you  to  the  gross  errors  and  palpable  deficiencies  con- 
tinually  apparent ;  and  such  is  the  exemplary  moderation  and  pa- 
tience of  the  Mexicans,  that  all  passes  off  smoothly,  without  the 
merciless  groans  and  hisses  which  thunder  out  the  disapprobation  of 
an  American  audience.  If  they  fail  in  punctuality,  and  the  rusty 
green  curtain  still  refuses  to  rise — what  matter ;  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  form  the  most  sociable  little  parties  in  the  boxes,  and  laugh- 
ter  and  merry  voices  resound,  and  presently  the  company  in  the 
opposite  boxes  are  but  dimly  visible  through  the  smokey  vapour  which 
fills  the  house,  from  the  cigaritos  that  the  ladies  draw  from  their 
bosoms  in  little  gold  or  silver  cases,  hand  round  to  their  friends,  and 
partake  of  most  freely  themsdves*  When  the  curtain  rises,  the  buz- 
zing and  smoking  ceases ;  and  if  they  make  a  patient  audience, 
so  are  they  a  very  attentive  one.  The  performance  was  excellent 
in  comedy,  and  as  in  all  country  theatres,  execrable  in  tragedy ; 
but  in  every  piece  represented,  the  dresses  and  appropriate  costumes 
were  admirably  characteristic,  and  displayed  taste,  richness,  and 
variety.  The  old  Spanish  fashion  of  placing  the  prompter  on  the 
stage  is  still  in  vogue,  and  has  a  wretched  effect.  He  sits  in  front 
of  the  orchestra,  concealed  from  the  audience  by  a  shade  something 
like  a  small  chaise  top,  behind  which  is  an  opening  from  below, 
where  a  seat  is  placed,  so  that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ap. 
pears  above  the  stage  ;  and  there  was  stationed,  during  the  whole 
performance,  a  testy  little  prompter,  whom  I  have  seen  from  a  stage 
box,  motioning  to  the  performers,  and  directing  them  in  their  parts 
with  earnest  gestures,  as  he  read  through  the  play  in  a  low  distinct 
voice.  The  entertainment  closes  with  a  dance  or  a  song  ;  and  so 
end  the  amusements  of  a  Sunday  in  Zacatecas* 

Again  the  scene  has  changed.  The  moon-  is  shining  now  calm 
and  pure  over  the  quiet  plaza ;  yet  you  perceive  that  a  few  beings 
are  still  left  by  the  stands,  rolled  up  on  the  ground  like  watch  dogs, 
sleeping  near  their  property,  which,  like  themselves,  is  enveloped  in 
palm  matting  :  but  the  throng  of  the  multitude  is  over ;  the  busy 
hum  of  voices  has  died  away ;  and  only  the  watchman's  cry  is 
heard,  as  he  calls  piously  on  the  Virgin,  **  Ave  Maria  purisimat^* 
^c,  and  then  informs  his  hearers  of  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  hour  of  the  night.  Twelve  o'clock ! — ^It  is  time  all  were  still. 
Good  night ! 

And  good  night ! 
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Yet  how  would  it  deepen  the  impressiYeneM  of  the  scene,  if  te  tiie 
ears  of  the  silent  sleeper  could  float,  over  valley  and  stream,  some 

watchman's  sono  to  the  vibgis? 

Ave  Maria !  purest  oflhe  pure, 
Refuge  of  mortals,  loveliest,  most  secure, 
Mingle  thy  mild  looks  with  fair  Luna's  light, 
Pour  thy  soft  influence  from  the  mountain's  height : 

O'er  thy  votaries  peaceful  sleeping, 

O'er  the  Watch  his  vigil  keeping. 

O'er  the  virtuous  who  adore  thee. 

O'er  the  sinners  who  implore  thee — 
Guard  them,  O  guard  them  through  the  hours  of  night. 
Ave  Maria  I  hark,  the  midnight  bell — 
Ave  Maria !  guard  our  city  well  1 

* 

Ave  Maria  \  fairest  of  the  fair. 
On  angel  pinions  ride  the  viewless  air, 
Hover  awhile,  oh  I  Virgin  of  the  sky, 
Above  the  humble  worshippers  who  lie 

On  the  bed  of  tranquil  slumbers. 

Whilst  the  Watch  each  hour  numbers 

With  zealous  heart,  and  voice  adoring, 

Glueen  of  Heaven,  thy  aid  imploring — 
Oh !  bear  his  pleadings  to  the  throne  on  high. 

Ave  Maria !  mom's  first  bell  is  heard — 
Ave  Maria  f  be  our  city's  guard  I 
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CHAPTER   U. 


\bouT  a  year  subsequent  to  the  events  related  in  our  last  chapter, 
a  small  company  of  rangers,  imder  the  command  of  a  young  provin- 
cial officer,  occupied  a  block-house  situated  a  few^  leagues  from  the 
fort  of  Oswego  in  western  New-Tork,  then  the  theatre  of  active 
operations  of  the  two  belligerent  powers. 

The  building  was  composed  of  rude  logs,  and  placed  In  the  midst 
of  an  open  semicircular  space,  bounded  by  a  deep  narrow  ravine, 
through  which  rushed  a  small  but  impetuous  stream,  and  the  dense 
leafy  barriers  of  the  universal  forests.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the 
block-honse  were  three  or  four  old  hemlocks,  lifting  their  huge  trunks 
and  skeleton,  leafless  branches  covered  with  thick  coats  of  hanging 
moss. 

The  sun  was  setting  and  tinging  the  black  masses  of  cloud  that 
curtained  the  sky  with  streaks  of  lurid  and  sullied  red.  Seated 
within  the  area,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  ravine,  were  two  offi. 
eers  in  the  military  garb  of  the  American  provinces. 

**  A  gloomy  spot.  Lieutenant  Grey,**  observed  the  elder  of  the  two, 
looking  through  a  chasm  formed  by  the  high  broken  precipitous 
^alls  of  the  ravine ;  "  yon  torrent  has  a  fearful  depth  of  bed,''  catch- 
ing  through  the  hanging  branches  and  clustering  thickets  glimpses 
of  dashing  foam,  where  the  cataract  shot  through  its  narrow  limits, 
roaring  like  some  infuriated  Titan  chained  in  a  hollow  of  the  earth 
«nd  struggling  for  his  freedom.  '<  Do  you  think,  Grey,"  resumed 
he,  glancing  across  the  yawning  throat  of  the  ravine,  **  one  could 
leap  this  chasm  if  life  depended  on  the  effort  ?" 

<<  With  such  a  platform  to  receive  him,"  answered  Grey,  pointing 
to  a  ledge  jutting  from  the  opposite  bank. 

**  I  cannot  teH  why,  Grey,  but  this  spot  throws  a  gloom  over  my 
feelings.  As  I  look  at  those  dashing  surges  beneath,  they  seem  to 
bave  some  connection  with  my  future  fate.  Have  you  never  felt  a 
foreboding,  a  presentiment,  as  it  were,  of  impending  evil?** 

**  I  can't  say  that  I  have,"  answered  Grey,  smiling. 

There  was  a  silence  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  Grey. 
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<<  I  am  gkid  Colonel  Mercer  has  not  forgotten  as.  When  shall 
we  ex[>ect  the  reinforcements  ?" 

Receiving  no  answer.  Grey  turned  round,  and  found  his  compa- 
nion  gazing  fixedly  on  the  chasm.  *'  Captain — Captain  Melan* 
court !  excuse  me,  sir,  but  when  do  you  expect  the  reinforcements 
from  Colonel  Mercer  ?" 

<' To-morrow,"  answered  Melancourt,  rousing  from  his  reverie, 
**  his  despatches  inform  me ;  but  let  us  in,  the  wind  is  chilly  from 
the  forests.  We  shall  have  a  tempestuous  night."  And  rising,  the 
two  officers  made  their  way  into  the  block-house. 

Night  closed  around  tempestuously  igid  darkly.  Along  the  sky 
were  piled  clouds  in  gigantic  shapes,  between  which  streamed  now 
and  then  an  evanescent  glance  of  moonlight,  with  here  and  there  a 
solitary  star.  At  intervals  the  huge  forms  would  rush  and  roll  under 
the  influence  of  the  sweeping  blasts,  like  the  billows  of  ocean  in 
a  storm,  and  then  again  would  settle  heavily  and  sluggishly  in  their 
deep  and  universal  frown. 

Melancourt  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  block-house,  now  watch- 
ing the  ragged  masses  shooting  above  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
now  gazing  over  the  thick  darkness  that  brooded  on  the  scene,  and 
now  listening  to  the  heavy  gusts  that,  crashing  through  the  forests, 
rushed  around  the  building  in  hoarse  and  whistling  sounds.  A 
glare  of  moonlight  breaking  from  the  parted  edges  of  a  cloud,  dis- 
closed to  his  view  the  group  of  old  hemlocks — their  withered  and 
jagged  branches  leaping,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  darkness  under  the 
effect  of  the  sudden  and  transitory  gleam.  After  they  had  shrunk 
back  in  the  gloom,  his  eye  was  still  fixed  upon  them,  so  spectral  had 
been  their  appearance,  when  he  became  sensible  of  spots  of  red  light 
moving  and  glancing  near  the  earth  where  he  knew  they  were 
planted. 

As  he  crouched  behind  the  parapet,  and  looked  through  an  em- 
brasure, he  saw  a  fierce  gleam  spring  up,  instantly  enlarging  into  a 
volume  of  flame  that  wreathed  around  the  shaft  of  a  hemlock  in 
darting  and  spiral  curls  like  the  flashing  convolutions  of  a  fiery 
serpent.  This  was  succeeded  by  another  and  another,  till  the  whole 
group  of  trees  was  wrapped  in  the  crimson  mantle  of  the  devouring 
element,  and  in  the  glare  shed  around,  the  young  soldier  saw  nume- 
rous wild  figures  that  he  discovered  to  be  Indians,  some  with  torches 
pointing  to  the  devoted  block-house  with  the  malignant  joy  of  suc- 
cessful demons.  Hastily  descending  to  the  lower  apartment,  he 
found  hi» -soldiers  apprised  of  their  situation  by  the  light  which  was 
flashing  through  the  loop-holes  of  the  little  fort.  Posting  them  at 
their  different  stations,  he  commanded  them  to  fire  at  the  forms 
that  were  dancing  with  frantic  gestures  around  the  conflagration. 
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The  order  being  instantly  obeyed,  the  air  re-eehoed  with  a  fierce 
burst  of  savage  war-whoops,  sounding  on  every  side  of  the  block- 
house*    Taking  Grey  aside,  Melancourt  said, 

**  We  are  surrounded,  Lieutenant ;  should  the  block-house  catch 
fire,  as  I  fear  it  will,  we  must  cut  our  way  through.  The  depth  of 
the  ravine  excludes  all  hopes  of  aid  from  the  water,  even  should 
their  rifles  allow  us  to  make  the  efibrt*  See  how  the  flames  stream 
towards  us  in  the  wind,  as  if  greedy  for  their  prey,"  added  he,  glanc- 
ing through  a  loop-hole ;  and,  as  they  ascended  the  ladder  that  led 
to  the  platform,  and  opened  the  trap^door,  he  exclaimed,  ^  the  hot 
coals  are  falling  in  showers  upon  our  roof^  and,  by  heaven !  it  is 
smoking  now  in  many  places."  At  this  moment  two  of  the  trees, 
that  were  towering  like  blazing  pyramids,  rocked  fearfully  in  one 
of  the  violent  gusts  which  came  roaring  from  the  forest,  and  at  last, 
with  a  thundering  crash,  toppled  headlong  upon  the  block-house, 
covering  the  platform  with  their  fiery  fragments.  The  dry  mate- 
rials were  soon  enveloped  in  flames  ;  which  sight  seemed  still  more 
to  excite  the  savages,  as  yell  pealed  on  yell  and  shouts  of  derision 
testified* 

^Our  path  lies  through  the  whooping  fiends,"  said  Melancourt 
as  he  descended  with  his  companion ;  ^  grasp  your  weapons,  my 
boys,  and  sally  upon  them  !"  The  entrance  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  little  band  rushed  out  upon  the  throng  of  savages,  who  had  all 
left  their  leafy  fastnesses,  and  stood  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
their  prey  with  the  ferocity  of  lurking  tigers*  A  crash  of  rifles  and 
a  whistling  of  bullets,  mingled  with  ferocious  yells,  met  the  rush  of 
the  band  from  the  tottering  fort — the  thunder  of  blazing  rafters  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  a  leaping  of  tawny  forms,  and  a  flashing  of  bran- 
dished tomahawks* 

Melancourt,  sword  in  hand,  was  advancing  forward  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  when  that  leaden  hail  poured  upon  his  ranks.  As 
Grey  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  he  heard  a  shrill' wboop  of  exultation,  and 
saw  the  tall  form  of  an  Indian  warrior  speeding  with  terrible  bounds 
upon  him.  At  the  same  instant  that  a  shot  struck  his  right  arm 
powerless,  he  felt  the  iron  grasp  of  the  savage  upon  his  throat* 

Consternation  was  mingled  with  surprise  in  the  bosom  of  the 
youth  when  he  saw  in  his  assailant,  by  the  strong  glare  of  the 
flames,  the  eagle*plumed  warrior  he  imagined  he  had  slain  in  the 
battle  of  the  Monongahela* 

The  yeUs  of  triumph,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying,  the 
crashing  of  the  falling  building,  blended  in  one  horrible  concert  as 
Melancourt  was  borne,  bound  and  struggling,  away  by  two  of  his 
wild  foemen,  and  brought  to  his  mind  the  sickening  conviction  of 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  soldiers*    The  scalping  knife  and  loma- 
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hawk  were  never  known  to  spare  except  for  the  purposes  of  torture^ 
which  last  he  felt  to  be  bis  own  doom.  He  was  carried  some  little 
distance  in  the  forest,  and  thrust  into  a  cave  in  a  ledge  of  rocks. 
Barely  had  he  touched  the  cold  earthen  floor,  before  the  anguish  of 
his  wound  and  the  loss  of  blood  he  had  endured  plunged  him  into  a 
state  of  utter  insensibility.  Recovering  from  this  but  to  relapse 
into  a  torpor,  which  was  but  the  counterfeit  of  sleep,  he  was  at  last 
aroused  by  the  entrance  of  his  two  conductors,  who  led  him  from 
the  cavern.  The  unclouded  sunbeams  were  shining  into  the  forest^ 
and  glittering  on  the  weapons  and  ornaments  of  a  savage  crowd 
surrounding  an  upright  stake.  To  it  the  young  Virginian  was  led 
and  firmly  bound  with  thongs,  while  a  heap  of  combustibles  was 
collected  around  him.  Nought  met  his  gaze,  wandering  in  the 
restlessness  of  misery  and  despair,  but  a  wall  of  wild  forms  and  fe- 
rocious visages,  with  gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  deepest  silence* 
A  movement  was  now  susceptible  in  one  part  of  the  group,  and, 
striding  through  the  space,  the  lofly  form  of  the  plumaged  warrior 
stood  before  the  helpless  and  suffering  youth. 

His  hand  clutched  his  crimsoned  tomahawk  ;  from  his  belt  hung 
scalps  clotted  with  blood ;  and  his  light  beaver  robe  showed  the 
same  ruddy  coagulated  drops. 

He  rolled  his  fierce  snake-like  eye  upon  the  young  soldier,  and 
for  a  short  space  surveyed  him  with  a  glance  in  which  triumph  was 
mingled  with  the  most  demoniac  hate.  At  length  a  disdainful 
smile  crossed  his  features,  and,  with  a  writhing  lip,  he  exclaimed  in 
the  English  tongue-— 

**  The  long  knife  of  the  pale  face  has  been  red  with  the  blood  of 
Onwawisset ;  but  he  still  lives." 

No  answer  was  returned  by  Melancourt,  although  the  gaze  of  the 
savage  was  exchanged  by  a  glance  as  haughty. 

*<  Is  the  young  chief  afraid  now  that  he  faces  the  warriors  of  the 
Eagle?"  resumed  the  Indian  with  a  sneer;  '^does  he  tremble  too 
much  to  speak  to  their  Sachem  t" 

This  insult  aroused  the  angry  feelings  of  the  soldier  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  overcame  his  prudence,  and  he  exclaimed, 

**  Do  what  you  will,  but  know  I  can  meet  my  fate  with  as  much 
firmness  as  any  barbarian  of  you  all," 

The  chief  again  smiled  disdainfully,  although  the  flashing  of  his 
eye  showed  that  the  epithet  had  been  understood  and  felt. 

^  Onwawisset  is  glad  that  the  ears  of  the  pale  face  are  not  shut. 
Are  his  eyes  opened  wide  that  he  can  see  ?"  removing  his  robe,  and 
displaying  a  scar  upon  his  breast.  "  What  has  the  young  Chief  to 
say  ?  Can  he  tell  the  Sachem  of  the  Eagle  he  did  not  make  that 
fluork,  and  not  lie  ?" 
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Again  the  youth  vonchsafed  not  an  answer. 

*'  Is  the  young  Chief  again  a  woman  1"  tauntingly  resumed  the 
savage ;  **  call  the  girls  of  my  tribe,  that  they  may  talk  to  him  ;  he 
cannot  speak  to  a  warrior." 

^Base  fiend !"  shouted  Melancourt,  lifted  above  the  thoughts  oi 
death  by  the  sneers  of  his  enemy ;  ^  I  defy  you !  this  arm  inflicted 
the  wound ;  would  it  had  reached  your  life." 

The  tomahawk  of  the  Indian  was  lifted,  his  teeth  grated,  and  his 
eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire  ;  but  the  action  was  checked  as  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  across  his  countenance. 

**  The  stake  shall  not  be  robbed  by  my  tomahawk.  But  let  the 
white  slave  listen,"  said  he  fiercely ;  ^  he  has  shed  the  blood  of 
Onwawisset,  who  is  a  great  Chief,  whose  father  was  a  Sachem,  whose 
tribe  is  the  tribe  of  the  Eagle.  Many  moons  passed  away  before 
he  could  be  again  on  the  war  path ;  he  was  a  woman,  and  whining 
like  a  dying  panther  while  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  were  adding 
scalps  to  their  belts.  The  long  knife  of  the  pale  face  made  Onwa- 
wisset a  woman,"  growled. the  Chief  in  tones  of  kindling  rage ;  '*  he 
did  that  which  the  young  men  of  the  Maquas  have  often  tried,  and 
failed.  .  But  the  Sachem  has  been  long  on  his  trail.  He  said  to 
his  young  men,  let  the  pale  face  be  taken  for  the  torture.  The 
tribe  of  the  Eagle  are  brave ; — ^he  is  here.  But  his  hour  is  come ; 
Onwawisset  will  burn  out  the  heart  of  his  slave." 

Lashed  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fury,  with  a  piercing  whoop  which 
was  echoed  by  the  throng  around,  the  savage  snatched  a  burning 
knot  of  pine  from  one  who  was  pressing  eagerly  on  the  captive ; 
with  one  hand  he  rent  the  garment  from  the  breast  of  the  youth, 
with  the  other  he  thrust  the  flame  of  the  torch  so  near  that  it 
scorched  the  naked  skin.  But  something  arrested  his  motion — ^he 
started — ^recoiled — while  his  eyes  seemed  as  if  bursting  from  their 
sockets.  Full  on  the  exposed  breast  was  the  tattooed  representa- 
tion of  the  Eagle,  with  the  names  of  Melancourt  and  Joscelyn,  and 
the  circle  of  mimic  wampum. 

Doubt,  wonder,  fear,  successively  flitted  across  the  countenance 
of  the  red  warrior  as  he  gazed.  He  advanced,  stepped  back,  and 
then  rushing  to  the  youth,  he  placed  both  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  with  fixed  attention  into  his  eyes,  aa  though  to  pierce 
his  soul. 

While  the  savage  was  thus  agitated  by  his  conflicting  feelings, 
a  sudden  thought,  carrying  with  it  conviction,  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  Melancourt.    But  the  words  springing  to  his  lips  were . 
anticipated  by  the  Indian,  who  exclaimed,  in  broken  accents, 

^  Has  the  Great  Spirit  sent  back  one  who  has  long  since  de- 
parted to  the  land  of  mhiIs,  to  make  Onwawisset  a  coward  ?    That 
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totem — it  was  made  by  him,  in  his  days  of  blossoms,  on  the  breast 
of  bis  white  brother.  Let  the  young  Chief  speak ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  eye  that  stirs  the  heart  of  the  Sachem." 

«  Joscelyn !"  exclaimed  the  youth.  Lightning  is  not  more  ra« 
pid  than  the  start  which  the  young  Chief  again  gave ;  and  while 
an  expression  of  tenderness  shot  across  his  visage,  with  one  blow  of 
his  tomahawk  he  severed  the  thongs  that  bound  Melancourt  to  the 
stake. 

^  Behold !"  said  he,  turning  to  the  crowd  of  savages,  and  point- 
ing  to  the  bosom  of  the  youth,  ^  behold,  warriors  of  the  Eagle,  the 
totem  of  your  tribe !   Onwawisset  claims  the  captive  for  his  brother." 

Surprise  appeared  to  be  first  predominant  in  the  circle,  each 
looking  at  the  other  in  the  profoundest  silence.  But  while  Melan- 
court was  congratulating  himself  upon  his  escape,  a  warrior  stepped 
from  the  assemblage,  and  placing  himself  before  the  young  Sachem, 
exclaimed, 

**  Has  Onwawisset  drank  of  the  wysoccan,  that  he  would  save 
the  pale  face  from  the  torture  7  Has  he  been  so  long  on  his  trail 
to  make  him  his  brother  ?" 

^  Onwawisset  is  your  Chief — ^he  has  said  it ;"  answered  the  young 
Indian,  haughtily. 

^  He  is  a  great  warrior  although  his  years  are  few.  But  he  is 
laughing  with  his  people-— he  cannot  mean  to  set  free  the  pale  face." 

^  Listen,  Wahalaka,"  said  the  young  Chief  fiercely,  elevating  his 
lofty  form ;  ^  I  am  of  a  race  of  Sachems.  I  have  said  the  pale-face 
shall  be  my  brother*     He  shall  be  taken  to  my  lodge." 

**  Wahalaka,"  resumed  the  other,  fixing  his  eye,  **  sees  again  the 
battle  in  the  woods.  Onwawisset  is  there  with  his  people,  and  the 
people  of  his  French  father.  The  bloody  Yengeese  are  caught  in  the 
long  grass.  The  warriors  of  the  Eagle  shout  as  they  tear  the  scalps 
from  their  enemies.  But  who  is  that  writhing  on  the  earth  like  a 
crushed  snake  7  it  is  Onwawisset ;  and  over  him  stands  the  pale- 
face, with  his  long  knife  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  Sachem." 

The  peculiar  feelings  of  an  Indian  warrior,  stirred  by  this  artful 
appeal,  appeared  to  be  again  wakening  in  the  bosom  of  Onwawisset ; 
for  his  eye  gleamed,  and  he  turned  fiercely  to  Melancourt ;  but  the 
impulse  was  momentary.  Grasping  the  hand  of  the  youth,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  suboidinate  with  great  dignity,  and  with  a 
gesture  as  if  motioning  him  away. 

**  Go ;  Onwawisscit  has  heard  enough  from  his  warrior.  He  has 
not  two  tongues  like  a  serpent ;  what  he  says  he  will  do.  Let  my 
young  men  depart,  and  prepare  my  lodge  for  my  brother." 

As  he  turned  away  with  the  hand  of  Melancoort  still  locked  in 
Usy  Wahalaka,  frenzied  by  his  disappointment,  shouting  **  Areskont 
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diall  have  bis  sacrifice !"  bounded  witii  a  startling  yell  to  the  side» 
and  raised  his  knife,  pointed  at  the  throat  of  the  Virginian.  The 
tomahawk  of  Onwawisset  made  a  ra^nd  glittering  circle  in  the  airt 
and  hissing  as  it  fell,  down  dropped  the  ferocious  Wahalaka,  and  ex* 
pired  at  the  feet  of  the  Sachem.  Fronting  his  tribe^  who  stood 
gazing  on  the  scene  with  bewildered  looks,  the  young  Chief  lifted 
his  streaming  hatchet. 

*"  Tribe  of  the  Eagle !"  exclaimed  he  rapidly,  **  the  father  of  On. 
wawisset  was  a  Sachem  of  your  nation*  When  the  Manitto  told 
him  to  prepare  to  tread  the  path  of  shadows,  I  was  a  feeble  boy* 
When  the  old  pine  fell,  the  sapling  that  grew  from  its  roots  woiUd 
have  perished  if  my  white  father,  whose  hairs  were  like  the  moss  of 
the  aged  hemlock,  had  not  protected  it*  But  I  have  often  told  it  to 
you  at  the  council  fire  ;  it  is  enough.  My  brother,"  pointing  to  Me- 
lancourt,  *^  is  the  son  of  my  white  father." 

Whether  the  young  Sachem  had  calculated  too  surely  on  his  in- 
fluence over,  or  the  aptitude  of,  his  tribe,  certain  it  was  that  his 
speech  was  received  with  less  satisfaction  than  he  anticipated.  The 
gleams  of  anger  that  had  crossed  their  wild  visages  at  the  death  of 
Wahalaka  were  not  dissipated  by  the  discovery  of  the  son  of  their 
Sachem's  bene&ctor  in  the  person  of  their  captive.  Low  mutter- 
ings  of  wrath  ran  throughout  the  circle,  and  fiery  eyes  were  ren* 
dered  still  more  ferocious  by  the  roused  passions  of  the  savage  na- 
tare  in  possession  of  a  being,  and  that,  too,  a  member  of  the  hated 
race  on  which  those  passions  could  be  wreaked  in  torture  and 
flame. 

Somewhat  staggered  by  the  fierce  exhibitions  of  fury,  which,  once 
let  looae,  the  influence  of  chieftainship  would  prove  frail  and  insuf* 
ficient,  Onwawisset  reared  his  lofly  form,  and  lowering  his  toma. 
hawk  with  his  left,  extended  his  right  arm  towards  the  tumultuooa 
group,  and  said,  in  low  deep  tones  of  repioacb— 

**ATe  not  the  warriors  of  the  Eagle  satisfied  7  Will  they  tear 
my  brother  from  me,  and  bind  him  to  the  stake  before  the  eyes  of 
tl^ir  Sachem.  Has  the  Eagle  become  a  wolf,  that  it  is  so  ravenous 
forUoodt    Are  they  all  Wahalakas  1" 

A  yell  so  loud,  so  vindicative,  so  demon-like,  barst  fipom  the  throng 
that  Melancourt  involuntarily  shuddered,  and  pressed  closer  to  the 
form  of  the  youthful  chieftain.  Glanciag  rapidly  around  the  ter- 
rific circle  of  human  fiends,  Onwawisset  saw,  in  their  writhing 
countenances,  and  the  grasping  of  their  knives  and  tomahawks,  thai 
the  fate  of  the  captive  was  sealed.  He  gave  one  look  to  the  unfor« 
tunate  Melancourt — a  look  of  indescribable  emotion,  and  then  in  a 
hoarse  voice  said^- 

**  My  people  have  spoken,  the  pale-fiMe  must  die ;"  and  then,  as  a 
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whoop  of  triiiroph  resounded  through  the  air,  elevating  his  voice  to 
a  tone  like  thunder,  added,  <*  he  is  weak  and  faint ;  my  tribe  will 
not  let  him  die  like  a  woman  ;  let  him  rest  and  eat  to-night,  so  that 
to-morrow  he  may  sing  his  death-song  like  a  warrior." 

^  Have  you,  Joscelyn,  deserted  me  ?"  said  Melancourt  in  accents 
of  despair ;  hut  he  spoke  to  ears  that  were  closed  to  entreaty.  ^  Is 
this  your  gratitude  t"  added  he,  grasping  the  robe  of  the  Chief,  as  a 
fierce-looking  savage  proceeded  to  bind  his  arms  with  a  taunting 
laugh. 

**  May  God  help  me,"  exclaimed  he,  as  Onwawisset  turned  upon 
him  a  countenance  that  seemed  hardened  into  marble,  so  destitute 
was  it  of  sympathy  or  hope,  '^for  I  am  indeed  helpless." 

The  proposition  of  the  Sachem,  although  it  deferred  the  hour  when 
they  could  glut  their  ferocious  feelings,  seemed  to  have  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  savages,  and  accordingly  Melancourt  was  again 
thrust,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  the  cavern.  He  was  now  in  utter 
darkness,  the  Indians  having  firmly  blocked  the  entrance*,  and  a 
prey  to  those  emotions  natural  to  a  man  severed  from  all  human 
help,  and  in  the  power  of  those,  than  whom  the  wild  beasts  were  not 
more  blood-thirsty  and  merciless. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  frequent  whoops  and  bursts  of  irregular^  but 
solemn  chanting,  proclaimed  that  the  dance  by  which  these  children 
of  Nature  cdebrated  their  triumph  in  the  possession  of  their  victim 
was  now  progressing,  and  soon  the  wild  shouts  and  loud  laughs  of 
savage  merriment  also  showed  that  they  had  plunged  in  those  unre- 
strained and  drunken  orgies  that  usually  ended  the  terrific  ceremony* 
The  rude  food  which  had  been  placed  before  the  captive  was  left 
untouched,  and  his  blood  curdled  as  he  listened  to  the  boisterous  din 
without,  which  he  knew  was  the  prelude  to  those  tortures  he  was  to 
endure  at  the  dawn.  Hour  after  hour  crept  by^the  sounds  had 
long  since  ceased — the  chirp  of  the  cricket  and  the  occasional  nuk 
tie  of  some  reptile  only  echoing  in  the  stillness  of  the  caVem,-  and 
he  was  fast  sinking  in  the  apathy  of  despair.  Was  it  fancy,  or  did 
he  hear  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  dartmess  ?  The  next,  a  hand  fell 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  started,  expecting  the  blow  of  the  toma* 
hawk,  the  tones  of  the  young  Sachem  fell  upon  his  ear. 

<*  Is  my  brother  awake  1" 

"Away,  cruel  and  ungrateful  savage !"  answered  Melancourt  in 
resentfiil  accents.  «<  Lieave  me  to  my  fate  ;  or  if  you  have  come 
for  that  purpose,  sink  at  once  your  hatchet  into  my  brain ;  that 
will  at  least  save  me  from  the  hands  of  yon  ferocious  demons,  who 
bear  the  forms  but  not  the  hearts  of  men." 

<«The  brother  of  Joscelyn  is  angry  with  him.  Does  he  think," 
added  the  young  Sachem,  in  broken  accents  of  the  deepest  reproach. 


**  that  Joscelyn  would  leave  him  to  die  f  Does  he  think  that  the  dayt 
when  we  were  both  young  and  happy  are  hid  from  the  soul  of  On* 
wawisset  f  No  !"  cried  he,  as  he  cut  with  the  greatest  rapidity  the 
thongs  from  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  captive  ;  *<  my  brother  shaM 
not  die  while  Joscelyn  lives.  I  thought/'  continued  he  in  a  tone  of 
anguish,  **  when  ray  warriors  whooped,  that  I  heard  the  cry  of  your 
gray-haired  father  calling  for  his  son.  Onwawisset's  heart  is  not 
rock ;  I  felt  it  melt  within  me.  The  eyes  of  a  Chief^"  wringing  the 
hand  of  Melancourt,  ^  were  wet  like  a  woraan*s  when  she  clasps 
her  dying  child.  But  enough ;  Joscelyn's  heart  is  his  brother's,  it 
will  protect  him ;  his  blood  i»  bis  brother's,  it  will  flow  for  him. 
Listen  ;"  thrusting  a  rifle  into  his  hands,  ^  the  warriors  of  the  Ea« 
gle  have  drank  the  fire-water  till  they  sleep  like  bears  in  the  sea- 
sen  of  snows.  Joscelyn  will  lead  out  his  brother,  and  no  eye  will 
be  open  to  see.  He  will  take  him  to  the  stone  lodge  of  his  people 
by  the  great  lake,  where  he  will  be  safe.  Onwawisset  is  the  Sa- 
chem of  his  tribe,  but  Joscelyn  is  the  slave  of  his  brother.'' 

**  I  thought  the  salt  waves  had  long  since  closed  over  your  head 
and  my  white  father's,"  continued  the  Chief,  as  be  led  Melaneourt 
along  the  windings  of  the  cavern  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance. Melaneourt  in  a  few  words  informed  him  of  the  false  re- 
pert  concerning  the  death  of  his  father  and  himself- 

**  Do  the  winters  fly  lightly  over  the  white  hair  f"  resumed  On- 
wawisset in  tones  of  the  deepest  afiection  ;  **  is  the  old  oak  bowed  t" 
The  Virginian  again  satisfied  the  faithful  Indian  by  assuring 
him  of  his  father's  prosperity  from  the  last  tidings  he  had  received. 
They  had  now  arrived  at  the  openings  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  grateful  joy  that  Melaneourt  felt  the  cool  bree2i3  once  more 
breathing  over  his  cheek,  bringing  with  it  the  certainty  of  liberty. 

It  was  night,  and  the  moon  was  in  her  zenith,  quenching  the 
near  staxs  in  her  excess  of  splendor,  and  casting  her  sprinkled  silver 
through  the  thick  embowering  foliage  «f  the  forest.     Scattered  here 
and  there,  some  ia  the  cheqnered  light  and  seme  in  shadow,  were 
the  forms  of  the  savages,  stretched  in  the  lethargy  caused  by  their 
copious  intoxicating  libations.     Through  this  array  of  enemies  was 
the  path  of  the  Sachem  and  his  friend.     Cautiously  Onwawisset  . 
passed  amid  the  group,  followed  by  Melaneourt,  hardly  breathing  in 
the  excitement  and  anxiety  of  the  moment    They  had  passed  but. 
a  short  distance,  and  the  Virginian  had  but  just  stepped  over  a  huge 
duster  of  roots  that  lay  massed  ia  the  darkness  cast  by  the  leaves 
overhead,  when  to  his  astonishment  and  consternation  the  supposed 
cluster  sprang  from  the  earth  with  a  loud  whoop.     Catching  M^ 
lancourt  by  the  arm,  Onwawisset  darted  on  one  side  to  a  deep  hol- 
lew  formed  by  the  fafiiag  of  a  huge  trunk,  and  black  with  the  sha* 
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dow  thrown  by  the  broad  mass  of  roots  imbedded  in  the  earth  torn 
from  its  surface  by  the  fall.  Casting  themselves  prostrate,  they 
heard  the  scene,  late  so  silent,  re-echo  with  shouts  and  yells  in 
eyery  direction.  Apparently  the  truth  had  not  yet  been  fully  ascer* 
tained,  for  the  savage,  awakened  by  the  foot  of  Melancourt,  had  not 
BufBci^itly  recovered  from  his  surprise  to  identify  to  a  certainty 
the  fugitives  before  they  were  hidden  from  his  view.  But  it  was 
soon  to  be  discovered.  Not  daring  to  stir  from  the  cover,  Onwa* 
wisset  was  peeping  through  the  fern  fringe  on  the  side  of  the  hoU 
low,  when  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the  Virginian,  who,  looking  in  the 
direction  where  the  Sachem  was  pointing,  saw  the  flashing  of 
torches  around  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The  yells  had  in  a  mea* 
sure  ceased  in  front,  but  a  loud  burst  of  whoops,  sent  from  around 
the  cave,  announced  that  the  flight  of  the  captive  was  discovered. 
Then,  as  the  torches  glided  rapidly  towards  the  concealment.  On* 
wawisset  whispering,  "  to  the  ravine  and  hide,"  sprang  to  his  feet, 
followed  by  his  companion,  and  together  they  fled  through  the  fo- 
rest in  front*  A  fresh  burst  of  yells  to  the  left  and  in  the  rear 
added  wings  to  their  footsteps.  They  had  now  reached  the  open 
space  where  the  moonlight,  spread  over  like  a  silver  carpet,  dis« 
played  the  blackened  ashes  of  the  block*house  and  the  scattered  re« 
mains  of  Melancourt's  unfortunate  hand,  but  ofiering  no  friendly 
shadow  to  conceal  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.  But  beyond  this 
broad  sheet  of  light  was  the  ravine,  spreading  its  edges  of  dark* 
Bess.  So  rapid  had  been  their  flight,  they  had  apparently  distanced 
their  pursuers ;  and  the  heart  of  Melancourt  warmed  by  the  pros* 
pect  of  safety  seemingly  afibrded  by  the  abyss.  They  had  now 
reached  the  ravine  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  young  soldier  in 
the  opening  of  this  chapter. 

The  Sachem  and  the  Virginian  sprang  together  over  the  chasm  upon 
the  jutting  ledge ;  but  as  Onwawisset  was  in  the  act  of  plunging  into 
the  gloom  of  the  ravine,  a  shot  resounded  from  the  opposite  thicket, 
and  he  saw  the  form  of  his  friend  totter  fearfully  on  the  brink  of  the 
platform  ;  the  next,  and  the  horror-struck  Indian  beheld  him  precipi- 
tated into  the  gloom  beneath  ;  but  a  streak  of  moonlight  displays 
him  clinging  to  a  branch.  Grasp  with  all  thy  ebbing  strength,  young 
soldier !  for  beneath  thee  are  the  deadly  surges — the  spray  even  now 
piingles  with  the  gushing  blood  from  thy  side — ^the  roar  echoes 
terrifically  in  thy  ears !  In  vain— 4n  vain  ;  the  faithless  bough  is 
bending  with  thy  weight-— it  cracks — ^it  parts !  What  is  that  shrill 
nund  which  instantly  is  drowned  in  the  thunderings  of  the  torrent! 
It  is  the  death-shriek  of  Melancourt. 

Maddened  by  the  sight,  as  the  Indian  who  had  caused  the  de- 
struction of  his  firiand  with  a  triumphant  shout  appeared  on  the  edge 
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of  the  abyoBi  Onwawiflsot  again  leaped  the  chaon^  and  with  one  blow 
of  hi«  tomahawk  laid  him  dead  upon  the  earth. 

Then  rearing  his  form  proudly,  he  shouted  to  an  advancing  body 
of  the  yelling  pursuers  as  he  dashed  the  plume  from  his  brow—- 

^  The  warriors  of  the  Eagle  are  cowards !  Onwawisset  scorns  to  be 
their  Sachem ;  he  goes  to  join  his  brother  in  the  land  of  shadows  !" 
and,  with  a  piercing  whoop,  he  leaped  into  the  frightful  gloom  that 
rested  upon  the  wild  and  dnwhing  sepulchre  of  waters. 

MonU4€llo,  SuUivan  Co,,  N,  Y. 


FRAGMENTS    FROM    THE    JOURNAL 

OP  A  SOLITARY  MAN. 

My  poor  friend  **  Oberon"^-for  let  me  be  allowed  to  distinguish 
him  by  so  quaint  a  name  sleeps  with  the  silent  of  ages.  He  died 
calmly.  Though  his  disease  was  pulmonary,  his  life  did  not  flicker 
out  like  a  wasted  lamp,  sometimes  shooting  up  into  a  strange  tem- 
porary brightness ;  but  the  tide  of  being  ebbed  away,  and  the  moon 
of  his  existence  waned  till,  in  the  simple  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
^  he  was  not."  The  last  words  he  said  to  me  were,  **  Bum  my 
papers-'-all  that  you  can  find  in  yonder  escritoire ;  for  I  fear  there 
are  some  there  which  you  may  be  betrayed  into  publishing.  I  have 
published  enough  ;  as  for  the  old  disconnected  journal  in  your  pes* 
session  — — "  But  here  my  poor  friend  was  checked  in  his  utterance 
by  that  same  hollow  cough  which  would  never  let  him  alone.  So 
he  coughed  himself  tired,  and  sunk  to  slumber.  I  watched  from 
that  midnight  hour  till  high  noon  on  the  morrow  for  his  waking. 
The  chamber  was  dark  ;  till,  looging  for  light,  I  opened  the  win- 
dow-shutter,  and  the  broad  day  looked  in  on  the  marble  features  of 
the  dead ! 

I  religiously  obeyed  his  instructions  with  regard  to  the  papers  in 
the  escritoire,  and  burned  them  in  a  heap  without  looking  into  one, 
though  sorely  tempted.  But  the  M  journal  I  kept.  Peihaps  in 
strict  conscience  I  ought  also  to  have  burned  that ;  but,  casting 
my  eye  over  some  half-tom  leaves  the  other  day»  I  could  not  resist 
an  impulse  to  give  some  fragments  of  it  to  the  public.  To  do  this 
satisfactorily,  I  am  obliged  to  twist  this  thread,  so  as  to  string  to- 
gether into  a  semblance  of  order  my  Obenm's  **  random  pearls." 
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If  any  body  that  holds  any  commerce  with  his  fellow-men  can 
be  called  solitary,  Oberon  was  a  **  solitary  man."  He  lived  in  a 
small  village  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  never  came 
up  to  the  city  except  once  in  three  months  for  the  purpose  of  look* 
ing  into  a  book-storb,  and  of  spending  two  hours  and  a  half  with 
me.  In  that  space  of  time  I  would  tell  him  ail  that  I  could  remem- 
her  of  interest  which  had  occurred  in  the  interim  of  his  visits.  He 
would  join  very  heartily  in  the  conversation ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
time  of  his  usual  tarrying  had  elapsed,  he  would  take  up  his  hat  and 
depart.  He  was  unequi^vocally  the  most  original  person  I  ever 
knew.  His  style  of  composition  was  very  charming.  No  tales 
that  have  ever  appeared  in  our  popular  journals  have  been  so  ge- 
nerally admired  as  his.  But  a  sadness  was  on  his  spirit ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  shrinhing  sensitiveness  of  his  nature,  rendered  him 
not  misanthropic,  but  singularly  averse  to  social  intercourse.  Of 
the  disease,  which  was  slowly  sapping  the  springs  of  his  life,  he  first 
became  fully  conscious  after  one  of  those  long  abstractions  in  which 
he  was  so  wont  to  indulge.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his 
first  idea  of  this  sort,  instead  of  deepening  his  spirit  with  a  more 
melancholy  hue,  restored  him  to  a  more  natural  state  of  mind. 

He  had  evidently  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  some  impulse 
would  at  length  be  given  him,  or  that  he  would  muster  sufficient 
«a0Vgy  of  will  to  return  into  the  world,  and  act  a  wiser  and  happier 
part  than  his  former  one.  But  life  never  called  the  dreamer  forth ; 
it  was  Death  that  whispered  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
portion  of  his  old  journal  contains  so  few  passages  relative  to  this 
interesting  period ;  since  the  little  which  he  has  recorded,  though 
melancholy  enough,  breathes  the  gentleness  of  a  spirit  newly  re« 
stored  to  conminnion  with  its  kind.  If  there  be  any  thing  bitter  in 
the  following  reflections,  its  source  is  in  human  sympathy,  and  its 
sole  object  is  himself. 

M  It  is  hard  to  die  without  one's  happiness ;  to  none  more  so  than 
myself,  whose  early  resolution  it  had  been  to  partake  largely  of 
the  joys  of  life,  but  never  to  be  barthened  with  its  cares.  Vain 
philosophy !  The  very  hardships  of  the  poorest  laborer,  whose 
whole  existence  seems  one  long  toil,  has  something  preferable  to 
my  best  pleasures. 

Merely  skimming  the  surfi^e  of  life,  I  know  nothing,  by  my  own 
experience,  of  its  deep  and  warm  realities.  I  have  achieved  none 
of  those  objects  which  the  instinct  of  mankind  especially  prompts 
them  to  pursue,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  must  therefore 
beget  a  native  satisfaction.  The  truly  wise,  after  all  their  specu- 
lations, will  be  led  into  the  common  path,  and,  in  homage  to  the 
human  nature  that  pervades  them,  will  gather  gold,  and  till  the 
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mrihf  and  set  oat  troesy  and  build  a  lioiuie.  But  I  have  scorned 
toch  wisdom.  I  have  lejected*  also,  the  settled,  sober,  careful  glad- 
ness  of  a  man  by  his  own  fireside,  with  those  around  him  whose 
welfare  is  committed  to  his  trust  and  their  guidance  to  his  fond 
authority.  Without  influence  among  serious  affairs,  my  footsteps 
were  not  imprinted  on  the  earth,  but  lost  in  air ;  and  I  shall  leave 
no  son  to  inherit  my  share  of  life,  with  a  better  sense  of  its  privi- 
leges and  duties,  when  his  father  should  vanish  like  a  bubble  ;  so 
that  few  mortals,  even  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  have  been 
such  ineffectual  shadows  in  the  world,  or  die  so  utterly  as  I  must. 
Even  a  young  man's  bliss  has  not  been  mine.  With  a  thousand 
vagrant  fantasies,  I  have  never  truly  loved,  and  perhaps  shall  be 
doomed  to  loneliness  throughout  the  eternal  future,  because,  here 
on  earth,  my  soul  has  never  married  itself  to  the  soul  of  woman. 

Such  are  the  repinings  of  one  who  feeb,  too  late,  that  the  sym« 
pathies  of  his  nature  have  avenged  themselves  upon  him.  They 
have  frustrated,  with  a  joyless  life  and  the  prospect  of  a  reluctant 
death,  my  selfish  purpose  to  keep  aloof  from  mortal  disquietudes, 
and  be  a  pleasant  idler  among  care-stricken  and  laborious  men.  I 
have  other  regrets,  too,  savoring  more  of  my  old  spirit.  The  time 
has  been  when  I  meant  to  visit  every  region  of  the  earth,  except 
tho  Poles  and  central  Afirica.  I  had  a  strange  longing  to  see  the 
Pyramids.  To  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  all  the  gorgeous  East,  I 
owed  a  pilgrimage  for  the  sake  of  their  magic  tales.  And  England, 
the  land  of  my  ancestors!  Once  I  had  fancied  that  my  sleep 
would  not  be  quiet  in  the  grave  unless  I  should  return,  as  it  were, 
to  my  home  of  past  ages,  and  see  the  very  cities,  and  castles,  and 
battle-fields  of  history,  and  stand  within  the  holy  gloom  of  its  ca- 
thedrals, and  kneel  at  the  shrines  of  its  immortal  poets,  there  assert- 
ing myself  their  hereditary  countryman.  This  feeling  lay  among 
the  deepest  in  my  heart.  Yet,  with  this  home-sickness  for  the 
father-land,  and  all  these  plans  of  remote  travel, — which  I  yet  be- 
lieve that  my  peculiar  instinct  impelled  me  to  form,  and  upbraided 
me  for  not  accomplishing—- the  utmost  limit  of  my  wanderings  has 
been  little  more  than  six  hundred  miles  from  my  native  village. 
Thus,  in  whatever  way  I  consider  my  life,  or  what  must  be  termed 
such,  I  cannot  feel  as  if  I  have  lived  at  all. 

I  am  possessed,  also,  with  the  thought  that  I  have  never  yet 
discovered  the  real  secret  of  my  powers ;  that  there  has  been  a 
mighty  treasure  within  my  reach,  a  mine  of  gold  beneath  my  feet, 
worthless  because  I  have  never  known  how  to  seek  for  it ;  and  for 
want  of  perhaps  one  fortunate  idea,  I  am  to  die 

**  Unwept,  unhonored,  and  untnng." 
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Oncet  amid  the  troubled  and  tttmultuoua  enjoynieiit  of  my  life,  thefa 
was  one  dreary  thought  that  haunted  me,— the  terrible  neoeasity  im» 
poeed  on  mortal*  to  grow  old  or  die.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
losing  one  youthful  grace*  True :  I  saw  other  men^  who  had  once 
been  young  and  now  were  old«  enduring  their  age  with  equanimity » 
because  each  year  reconciled  them  to  its  own  added  weight.  But 
for  myselfy  I  felt  that  age  would  be  not  less  miserable,  creeping  up* 
on  me  slowly,  than  if  it  fell  at  once.  I  sometimes  looked  in  the 
glass,  and  endeavored  to  fancy  my  cheeks  yellow  and  interiaced 
with  furrows,  my  forehead  wrinkled  deeply  across,  the  top  of  my 
head  bald  and  polished,  my  eye- brows  and  side-locks  iron-gray,  and 
a  grisly  beard  sprouting  on  my  chin.  Shuddering  at  the  picture, 
I  changed  it  for  the  dead  face  of  a  young  man,  with  dark  locks 
clustering  heavily  round  its  pale  beauty,  which  would  decay,  indeed, 
but  not  with  years,  nor  in  the  sight  of  men.  The  latter  visage 
shocked  me  least. 

Such  a  repugnance  to  the  hard  conditions  of  long  life  is  com- 
mon to  all  sensitive  and  thoughtful  men,  who  minister  to  the  luxury, 
the  refinements,  the  gaiety  and  lightsomeness,  to  any  thing,  in  shorty 
but  the  real  necessities  of  their  fellow-creatures.  He  who  has  a 
part  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  though  it  be  only  as  a  shoemaker, 
feels  himself  equally  respectable  in  youth  and  age,  and  therefore  is 
content  to  live,  and  look  forward  to  wrinkles  and  decrepitude  in 
their  due  season*  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  busy  idlers  of  the 
world.  I  was  particularly  liable  to  this  torment,  being  a  medita* 
tive  person  in  spite  of  my  levity.  The  truth  could  not  be  concealed, 
nor  the  contemplation  of  it  avoided.  With  deep  inquietude  I  be« 
came  aware  that  what  was  graceful  now,  and  seemed  appropriate 
enough  to  my  age  of  flowers,  would  be  ridiculous  in  middle  life ;  and 
that  the  world,  so  indulgent  to  the  fantastic  youth,  wocdd  scorn  the 
bearded  man,  still  telling  love-tales,  loftily  ambitious  of  a  maiden's 
tear,  and  squeezing  out,  as  it  were,  with  his  brawny  strength,  the 
essence  of  roses.  And  in  his  old  age  the  sweet  lyrics  of  Anacreon 
made  the  girls  laugh  at  his  white  hairs  the  more.  With  such  senti- 
ments, conscious  that  my  part  in  the  drama  of  life  was  fit  only  for 
a  youthful  performer,  I  nourished  a  regretful  desire  to  be  summoned 
early  from  the  scene.  I  set  a  limit  to  myself,  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  few  years  indeed,  but  too  many  to  be  thrown  away.  Scarcely 
had  I  thus  fixed  the  term  of  my  mortal  pilgrimage,  than  the  thought 
grew  into  a  presentiment  that,  when  the  space  should  be  completed, 
the  world  would  have  one  butterfly  the  less,  by  my  far  flight. 

Oh,  how  fond  I  was  of  life,  even  while  allotting,  as  my  proper 
destiny,  an  early  death  !  I  loved  the  world,  its  cities,  its  villages, 
its  grassy  roadsides,  its  wild  forests,  its  quiet  scenes,  its  gay,  warm. 
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enlirening  bustle ;  in  every  aspect,  I  loved  the  world  so  long  as  I 
could  behold  it  with  young  eyes  and  dance  through  it  with  a  ydUng 
heart*  The  earth  had  been  made  so  beautiful,  that  I  longed  for  no 
brighter  sphere,  but  only  an  ever  youthful  eternity  in  this.  I  clung 
to  earth  as  if  my  beginning  and  ending  were  to  be  there,  unable  to 
imagine  any  bat  an  earthly  happiness,  and  choosing  such,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  rather  than  perfect  bliss  which  might  be  alien 
from  it.  Alas !  I  had  not  yet  known  that  weariness  by  which  the 
soul  proves  itself  ethereal." 

Turning  over  the  old  journal,  I  open,  by  chance,  upon  a  passage 
which  affords  a  signal  instance  of  the  morbid  fancies  to  which  Obe- 
ron  frequently  yielded  himself.  Dreams  like  the  following  were 
probably  engendered  by  the  deep  gloom  sometimes  thrown  over  his 
mind  by  his  reflections  on  death. 

^I  dreamed  that  one  bright  forenoon  I  was  walking  through 

Broadway,  and  seeking  to  cheer  myself  with  the  warm  and  busy 

life  of  that  far-famed  promenade.     Here  a  coach  thundered  over  the 

pavement,  and  there  an  unwieldy  omnibus,  with  spruce   gigs  rat« 

tling  past,  and  horsemen  prancing  through  aU  the  bustle.     On  the 

side-walk   people    were    looking   at    the  rich  display  of  goods^ 

the  plate  and  jewelry,  or  the  latest  caricature  in  the  booksellers' 

windows ;  while  fair  ladies  and  whiskered  gentlemen  tripped  gaily 

along,  nodding  mutual  recognitions,  or  shrinking  from  some  rough 

countryman  or  sturdy  laborer  whose  contact  might  have  ruffled 

their  fioery.     I  found  myself  in  this  animated  scene,  with  a  dim 

and  misty  idea  that  it  was  not  my  proper  place,  or  that  I  had  ven- 

.tuied  into  the  crowd  with  some  singularity  of  dress  or  aspect  which 

made  me  ridiculous.     Walking  in  the  sunshine,  I  was  yet  cold  as 

death.     By  degrees,  too,  I  perceived  myself  the  object  of  universal 

attention,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  horror  and  affright.     Every  face 

grew  pale ;  the  laugh  was  hushed,  and  the  voices  died  away  in  l»t^. 

ken  syllables ;  the  people  in  the  shops  crowded  to  the  doors  with  a 

ghastly  stare^  and  the  passengers  on  all  sides  fled  as  from  an  em* 

bodied  pestilence.     The  horses  reared  and  snorted.    An  old  beggar 

woman  sat  before  St.  Paul's  church,  with  her  withered  palm  stretched 

oat  to  all,  but  drew  it  back  from  me,  and  pointed  to  the  graves  and 

moniiments   in  that   populous  cfanireh-yard.     Three   lovely  giri% 

whom  I  had  formeriy  known*  ran  shrieking  across  the  street.    A 

personage  in  Uacki  whom  I  was  about  to  overtakoi  suddenly  turned 

liis  head,  and  showed  the  features  of  a  long^lost  friend.    He  gave 

me  a  look  of  horror  and  was  gone. 

I  paased  not  one  st^  further,  but  threw  my  eyes  on  a  looking- 
$fam  which  stood  deep  within  tha  nearest  shop.  At  the  first 
fUmpse  of  my  own  figure  I  awokie»  with  n  horrible  sensation  of 
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eelf-teiTor  and  self-loathing.     No  wonder  that  the  affrighted  city 
fled !  I  had  been  promenading  Broadway  in  my  shroud  !" 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  friend's  memory^  were  I  to  pub- 
lish  other  extracts  even  nearer  to  insanity  than   this*  from  the 
scarcely  legible  papers  before  me.    I  gather  from  them,— -for  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  related  to  me  the  circumstances, — ^that  he 
once  made  a  journey,  chiefly  on  foot^  to  Niagara*     Some  conduct 
of  the  friends  among  whom  he  resided  in  his  native  village  was 
construed  by  him  into  oppression.     These  were  the  friends  to  whose 
care  he  had  been  committed  by  his  parents,  who  died  when  Oberon 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age.     Though  he  had  always  been  treated 
by  them  with  the  most  uniform  kindness,  and  though  a  favourite 
among  the  people  of  the  village  rather  on  account  of  the  sympathy 
which  they  felt  in  his  situation  than  from  any  merit  of  his  owb^ 
such  was  the  waywardness  of  his  temper,  that  on  a  slight  provoca- 
tion he  ran  away  from  the  home  that  sheltered  him,  expressing 
openly  his  determination  to  die  sooner  than  return  to  the  detested 
spot.     A  severe  illness  overtook  him  after  he  had  been  absent  about 
four  months.  While  ill,  he  felt  how  unsoothing  were  the  kindest  looks 
and  tones  of  strangers.     He  rose  from  his  sick  bed  a  better  man, 
and  determined  upon  a  speedy  self-atonement  by  returning  to  his 
native  town*     There  he  lived,  solitary  and  sad,  but  forgiven  and 
cherished  by  his  friends  till  the  day  he  died.    That  part  of  the 
journal  which  contained  a  description  of  this  journey  is  mostly  de- 
9troyed.     Here  and  there  is  a  fragment.     I  cannot  select,  for  the 
pages  are  very  scanty ;  but  I  do  not  withhold  the  following  frag- 
ments, because  they  indicate  a  better  and  more  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  than  the  foregoing. 


**  On  reaching  the  ferry  •house,  a  rude  structure  of  boards  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  I  found  several  of  these  wretches  devoid  of  poetry» 
and  lost  some  of  my  own  poetry  by  contact  with  them.  The  hut 
was  crowded  by  a  party  of  provincials— a  simple  and  merry  set, 
who  had  spent  the  aflemoon  fishing  near  the  Falls,  and  were  baiv. 
tering  black  and  white  boss  and  eels  for  the  ferryman's  whiskey. 
▲  greyhound  and  three  ^Muiiels,  brutes  of  much  more  grace  and 
decorous  demeanor  than  their  masters,  sat  at  the  door.  A  few 
yards  off,  yet  wholly  unnoticed  by  the  dogs,  was  a  beautiful  fbzt 
whose  countenance  betokened  all  the  sagacity  attributed  to  him  in 
imcient  fiible.  He  had  a  comfortable  bed  of  straw  in  an  old  bar- 
rel, whither  he  retreated,  flourishing  his  bushy  tail  as  I  made  a  step 
towards  him>  but  soon  came  forth  and  surveyed  me  with  a  keen 
and  intelligent  eye.  The  Canadians  bartered  their  fish  and  drank 
their  whiskey,  and  were  loquaoioot  on  trifling  subjeets,  and  nerry 
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«t  simple  jests,  with  as  little  regard  to  the  scenery  as  they  coald 
have  shown  to  the  flattest  part  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Nor  was  I 
entitled  to  despise  them ;  for  I  amused  myself  with  all  those  fool- 
ish  matters  of  fisheilhen,  and  dogs,  and  fox,  just  as  if  Sublimity  and 
Beauty  were  not  married  at  that  place  and  moment ;  as  if  their  nup. 
tial  band  were  not  the  brightefilt  of  all  rainbows  on  the  opposite 
shore  ;  as  if  the  gray  precipice  were  not  frowning  above  my  head 
and  Niagara  thundering  around  mc. 

The  grim  ferryman,  a  black.whiakered  giant,  half  drunk  withal, 
flow  thrust  the  Canadians  by  main  force  out  of  his  door,  launched 
a  boat,  and  bade  me  sit  down  in  the  stem-sheets.  Where  we  crossed 
the  rirer  was  white  with  foam,  yet  did  not  offer  much  resistance  to 
a  straight  passage,  which  brought  us  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
American  falls.  The  rainbow  vanished  as  we  neared  its  misty 
base,  and  when  I  leaped  ashoroy  the  sun  had  left  all  Niagara  in  sha- 
dow.'' 


**  A  sound  of  merriment,  sweet  voices  and  girlish  laughter,  came 
dancing  through  the  solemn  roar  of  waters.  In  old  times,  when 
the  French  and  afterwards  the  English,  held  garrisons  near  Ni- 
agara, it  used  to  be  deemed  a  feat  worthy  of  a  soldier,  a  frontier 
man,  or  an  Indian,  to  cross  the  rapids  to  Goat  Island.  As  the 
country  became  less  rude  and  warlike,  a  long  space  intervened,  in 
which  it  was  but  half  believed,  by  a  faint  and  doubtful  tradition, 
that  mortal  foot  had  ever  trod  this  wild  spot  of  precipice  and  forest 
clinging  between  two  cataracts.  The  island  Is  no  longer  a  tangled 
forest,  but  a  grove  of  stately  trees,  with  grassy  intervals  about  their 
roots  and  woodland  paths  among  their  trunks.  There  was  neither 
-soldier  nor  Indian  here  now,  but  a  vision  of  three  lovely  girls,  run- 
ning  brief  races  through  the  broken  sunshine  of  the  grove,  hiding 
i)ehind  the  trees,  and  pelting  each  other  with  the  cones  of  the  pine. 
When  their  sport  had  brought  them  near  me,  it  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  party  ran  up  and  shook  me  by  the  hand — a  greeting 
which  I  heartily  returned,  and  would  have  done  the  same  had  it 
been  tenderer.  I  had  known  this  wild  little  black-eyed  lass  in  my 
youth  and  her  childhood,  before  I  had  commenced  my  rambles. 

We  met  on  terms  of  freedom  and  kindness,  which  elder  ladles 
might  have  thought  unsuitable  with  a  gentleman  of  my  descripttoo. 
When  I  alluded  to  the  two  fair  strangers,  she  shouted  after  them 
by  their  Christian  names,  at  which  summons,  with  grave  dignity, 
they  drew  near,  and  honored  me  with  a  distant  curtsey.  They 
were  from  the  upper  part  of  Vermont.  Whether  sisters,  or  cou* 
sins,  or  at  all  related  to  each  other,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  are 
planted  in  my  memory  Hke  *  two  twin  roses  on  one  stem,'  with  the 
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fresh  dew  in  both  their  bopoms ;  and  when  I  would  hare  pure  and 
pleasant  thoughts,  I  think  of  them.  Neither  of  them  could  have 
seen  seventeen  years.  They  both  were  of  a  height,  and  that  a  mo* 
derate  one.  The  rose-bloom  of  their  cheeks  oDuld  hardly  be  called 
bright  in  her  who  was  the  rosiest,  nor  faint,  though  a  shade  less 
deep,  in  her  companion.  Both  had  delicate  eye*brows,  not 
strongly  defined,  yet  somewhat  darker  than  their  hair ;  both  had 
small  sweet  mouths,  maiden  mouths,  of  not  so  warm  and  deep  a 
.tint  as  ruby,  but  only  red  as  the  reddest  rose ;  each  had  those  gems» 
the  rarest,  the  most  precious,  a  pair  of  clear,  soft,  bright  blue  eyes. 
Their  style  of  dress  wa^  similar ;  one  had  on  a  black  silk  gown, 
with  a  stomacher  of  velvet,  and  scalloped  cufis  of  the  same  from 
the  wrist  to  the  elbow  ;  the  other  wore  cuffs  and  stomacher  of  the 
like  pattern  and  material,  over  a  gown  of  crimson  silk.  The  dress 
was  rather  heavy  for  their  slight  figures,  but  suited  to  September. 
They  and  the  darker  beauty  all  carried  their  straw  bonnets  in  their 
hands." 

I  cannot  better  conclude  these  fragments  than  with  poor  Oberon's 
description  of  his  return  to  his  native  village  after  his  slow  recovery 
from  his  illness.  How  beautifully  does  he  express  bis  penitential 
emotions !  A  beautiful  moral  may  be  indeed  drawn  from  the  early 
death  of  a  sensitive  recluse,  who  had  shunned  the  ordinary  avenues 
to  distinction,  and  with  splendid  abilities  sank  into  an  early  grave, 
almost  unknown  to  mankind,  and  without  any  record  save  what 
my  pen  hastily  leaves  upon  these  tear*blotted  pages. 

MT   HOME  RETURN. 

"  When  the  stage-coach  had  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I 
alighted  to  perform  the  small  remainder  of  my  journey  on  foot« 
There  had  not  been  a  more  delicious  afternoon  than  this  in  all  the 
train  of  summer,  the  air  being  a  sunny  perfume,  made  up  of  balm, 
and  warmth,  and  gentle  brightness.  The  oak  and  walnut-trees 
over  my  head  retained  their  deep  masses  5f  foliage,  and  the  grass, 
though  for  months  the  pasturage  of  stray  cattle,  had  been  revived 
with  the  freshness  of  early  June  by  the  autumnal  rains-  of  the  pre* 
ceding  week.  The  garb  of  autumn,  indeed,  resembled  that  of  spring. 
Dandelions  and  butterflies  were  sprinkled  along  the  road-side  like 
drops  of  brightest  gold  in  greenest  grass,  and  a  star-shaped  little 
flower  of  blue,  with  a  golden  centre.  In  a  rocky  spot,  and  rooted 
under  the  stone  walk,  there  was  one  wild  rose-bush  bearing  three 
roses,  very  faintly  tinted,  but  blessed  with  a  spicy  fragrance.  The 
same  tokens  would  have  announced  that  the  year  was  brightening 
into  the  glow  of  summer.  There  were  violets  too,  though  few  and 
pale  ones.     But  the  breath  of  September  was  diffused  through  the 
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mild  air»  and  became  perceptiUe*  too  tfariUiDgly  ibr  ray  enfeebled 
frame,  whenever  a  little  breeze  shook  out  the  latent  coolness. 

I  was  standing  on  the  hill  at  the  entrance  of  my  native  village, 
whence  I  had  looked  back  to  bid  farewell,  and  forward  to  the  pale 
Diist-bow  that  over-arched  my  path,  and  was  the  omen  of  my  for- 
tunes. How  had  I  misinterpreted  that  augury,  the  ghost  of  hope, 
with  none  of  hope's  bright  hues !  Nor  coold  I  deem  that  all  its  por« 
tents  were  yet  accomplished,  though  from  the  same  western  sky 
the  declining  sun  shone  brightly  in  my  face.  But  I  was  calm  and 
not  depressed.  Torning  to  the  village,  so  dim  and  dream-like  at 
my  last  view,  I  saw  the  white  houses  and  brick  stores,  the  inter- 
mingled trees,  the  foot-paths  with  their  wide  borders  of  grass,  and 
the  dusty  road  between ;  all  a  picture  of  peaceful  gladness  in  the 
sunshine. 

'  Why  have  I  never  loved  my  home  before  V  thought  I,  as  my 
spirit  reposed  itself  on  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene. 

On  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill  was  the  grave-yard,  sloping  to- 
wards the  farther  extremity  of  the  village.  The  sun  shone  as 
cheerfully  there  as  on  the  abodes  of  the  livings  and  showed  all  the 
little  hillocks  and  the  burial  stones,  white  marble  or  slate,  and  here 
and  there  a  tomb,  with  the  pleasant  grass  about  them  all.  A  sin- 
gle tree  was  tinged  with  glory  from  the  west,  and  threw  a  pensive 
shade  behind.  Not  far  from  where  it  fell,  was  the  tomb  of  my 
parents,  whom  I  had  hardly  thought  of  in  bidding  adieu  to  the 
village,  but  had  remembered  them  more  faithfully  among  the 
feelings  that  drew  me  homeward.  At  my  departure  their  tomb 
had  been  hidden  in  the  morning  mist.  Beholding  it  in  the  sun- 
shine now,  I  felt  a  sensation  through  my  frame  as  if  a  breeze  had 
thrown  the  coolness  of  September  over  me,  though  not  a  leaf  was 
stirred,  nor  did  the  thistle  down  take  flight.  Was  I  to  roam  no 
more  through  this  beautiful  world,  but  only  to  the  other  end  of  the 
village?  Then  let  me  lie  down  near  my  parents,  but  not  with 
them,  because  I  love  a  green  grave  better  than  a  tomb. 

Moving  slowly  forward,  I  heard  shouts  and  laughter,  and  per- 
ceived a  considerable  throng  of  people,  who  came  from  behind  the 
meeting-house  and  made  a  stand  in  front  of  it.  Thither  all  the 
idlers  of  the  village  were  congregated  to  witness  the  exercises  of  the 
engine  company,  this  being  the  afternoon  of  their  monthly  practice. 
They  deluged  the  roof  of  the  meeting-house,  till  the  water  fell  from 
the  eaves  in  a  broad  cascade ;  then  the  stream  beat  against  the 
dusty  windows  like  a  thunder  storm;  and  sometimes  they  dung  it 
up  beside  the  steeple,  sparkling  in  an  ascending  shower  about  the 
weather-cock.  For  variety's  sake,  the  engineer  made  it  undulate 
horizontally,  like  a  great  .serpent  flyii^;  over  the  earth.     As  his 
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last  effort,  being  roguishly  inclined,  he  seemed  to  take  aim  at  the 
sky,  falling  rather  short  of  which,  down  came  the  flaid,  transformed 
to  drops  of  silver,  on  the  thickest  crowd  of  the  spectators.  Then 
ensued  a  prodigious  rout  and  mirthful  uproar,  with  no  little  wrath  of 
the  surly  ones,  whom  this  is  an  in&llible  method  of  distinguishing. 
The  joke  afforded  infinite  amusement  to  the  ladies  at  the  windows 
and  some  old  people  under  the  hay  scales.  I  also  laughed  at  a 
distance,  and  was  glad  to  find  myself  susceptible,  as  of  old,  to  the 
simple  mirth  of  such  a  scene. 

But  the  thoughts  that  it  excited  were  not  all  mirthfiil.  I  had 
witnessed  hundreds  of  such  spectacles  in  my  youth,  and  one  pre- 
cisely similar  only  a  few  days  before  my  departure.  And  now, 
the  aspect  of  the  village  being  the  same,  and  the  crowd  composed 
of  my  old  acquaintances,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  years  had 
past,  or  even  months,  or  that  the  very  drops  of  water  were  not  fall- 
ing at  this  moment  which  had  been  flung  up  then.  But  I  pressed 
the  conviction  home,  that,  brief  as  the  time  appeared,  it  had  been 
long  enough  for  me  to  wander  away  and  return  again,  with  my  fate 
accomplished,  and  little  more  hope  in  this  world.  The  last  throb 
of  an  adventurous  and  wayward  spirit  keep  me  from  repining.  I 
felt  as  if  it  were  better,  or  not  worse,  to  have  compressed  my  enjoy 
ments  and  sufferings  into  a  few  wild  years,  and  then  to  rest  myself 
in  an  early  grave,  than  to  have  chosen  the  untroubled  and  unglad- 
dened  course  of  the  crowd  before  me,  whose  days  were  all  alike,  and 
a  long  lifetime  like  each  day.  But  the  sentiment  startled  me.  For 
a  moment  I  doubted  whether  my  dear-bought  wisdom  were  any 
thing  but  the  incapacity  to  pursue  fresh  follies,  and  whether,  if 
health  and  strength  could  be  restored  that  night,  I  should  be  found 
in  the  village  after  to-morrow's  dawn. 

Among  other  novelties,  I  noticed  that  the  tavern  was  now  desig- 
nated as  a  Temperance  House,  in  letters  extending  across  the 
whole  front,  with  a  smaller  sign  promising  Hot  Coffee  at  all  hours, 
and  Spruce  Beer  to  lodgers  gratis.  There  were  few  new  buildings, 
except  a  Methodist  chapel  and  a  printing  ofiice,  with  a  book 
-store  in  the  lower  story.  The  golden  mortar  still  ornamented  the 
apothecary's  door,  nor  had  the  Indian  Chief,  with  his  gilded  tobacco 
stalk,  been  relieved  from  doing  centinel's  duty  before  Dominicus 
Pike's  grocery.  The  gorgeous  silks,  though  of  later  patterns,  were 
still  flaunting  like  a  banner  in  front  of  Mr.  Nightingale's  dry  goods 
store.  Some  of  the  signs  introduced  me  to  strangers,  whose  prede- 
cessors had  failed,  or  emigrated  to  the  West,  or  removed  merely  to 
the  other  end  of  the  village,  transferring  their  names  from  the 
sign-boards  to  slabs  of  marble  or  slate.  But,  on  the  whole,  Death 
end  Vicissitude  had  das^  rery  little.    There  were  old  men,  scab 
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tered  about  the  street,  who  had  been  old  in  ray  earliest  reminiscences ; 
and,  as  if  their  venerable  forms  were  permanent  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion, they  appeared  to  be  hale  and  hearty  old  men  yet.  The  less 
elderly  were  more  altered,  having  generally  contracted  a  stoop^ 
with  hair  woefully  thinned  and  whitened*  Some  I  could  hardly  re. 
cognize ;  at  my  last  glance  they  had  been  boys  and  girls,  but  were 
young  men  and  women  when  I  looked  again ;  and  there  were  happy 
little  things  too,  rolling  about  on  the  grass,  whom  God  had  made 
since  my  departure* 

But  now,  in  my  lingering  course  I  had  descended  the  hiD,  and 
began  to  consider,  painfully  enough,  how  I  should  meet  my  towns- 
people,  and  what  reception  they  would  give  me.  Of  many  an  evil 
prophecy,  doubtless,  bad  I  been  the  subject.  And  would  they  salute 
me  with  a  roar  of  triumph  or  a  low  hiss  of  scorn,  on  beholding 
their  worst  anticipations  more  than  accomplished  ? 

'  No,'  said  I,  *  they  will  not  triumph  over  me«  And  should  they 
ask  the  cause  of  my  return,  I  will  tell  them  that  a  man  may  go  far 
and  tarry  long  away,  if  his  health  be  good  and  his  hopes  high ;  but 
that  when  flesh  and  spirit  begin  to  fail,  he  remembers  his  birth- 
place and  the  old  burial-ground,  and  hears  a  voice  calling  him  to 
come  home  to  his  father  and  mother.  They  will  know,  by  my 
wasted  frame  and  feeble  step,  that  I  have  heard  the  summons  and 
obeyed.  And,  the  first  greetings  over,  they  will  let  me  walk  among 
them  unnoticed,  and  linger  in  the  sunshine  while  I  may,  and  steal 
into  my  grave  in  peace.' 

With  these  reflections  I  looked  kindly  at  the  crowd,  and  drew  off 
my  glove,  ready  to  give  my  hand  to  the  first  that  should  put  forth 
his.  It  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  some  youth  among  them,  naw  at 
the  crisis  of  his  fate,  might  have  felt  his  bosom  thrill  at  my  example, 
and  be  emulous  of  his  wild  life  and  worthless  fiime.  But  I  would 
save  him. 

'  He  shall  be  taught,'  said  I,  *  by  my  life,  and  by  my  death,  that 
the  world  is  a  sad  one  for  him  who  shrinks  from  its  sober  duties. 
My  experience  shaU  warn  him  to  adopt  some  great  and  serious  aim» 
such  as  manhood  will  cling  to,  that  he  may  not  feel  himself,  too 
late,  a  cumberer  of  this  overladen  earth,  but  a  man  among  men. 
I  will  beseech  him  not  to  follow  an  eccentric  path,  nor,  by  stepping 
aside  from  the  highway  of  human  afiairs,  to  relinquish  his  claim 
upon  human  sympathy.  And  often,  as  a  text  of  deep  and  varied 
meaning,  I  will  remind  him  that  he  is  an  American.' 

By  this  time  I  had  drawn  near  the  meeting-house,  and  perceived 
that  the  crowd  were  beginning  to  recognize  me." 

These  are  the  last  words  traeed  by  his  hand.  Has  not  so  chaa- 
tened  a  spirit  fiiand  tine  commuiMni  with  tlw  pore  in  Heaven  t 
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**  Until  of  lote,  I  never  could  believe  that  I  was  Beriously  ill :  the 
past,  I  thought,  could  not  extend  its  miaery  beyond  itself;  life  wae 
restored  to  me»  and  should  not  be  misused  again.  I  had  day-dreams 
even  of  wedded  happiness.  Still,  as  the  days  wear  on,  a  faintness 
creeps  through  my  frame  and  spirit,  recalling  the  consciousness 
that  a  very  old  man  might  as  well  nourish  hope  and  young  desirs 
as  I  at  twenty-four.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  my  situation  does 
not  always  make  me  sad.  Sometimes  I  look  upon  the  world  with 
a  quiet  interest,  because  it  cannot  concern  me  personally,  and  a 
loving  one  for  the  same  reason,  because  nothing  selfish  can  interfere 
with  the  sense  of  brotherhood.  Soon  to  be  all  spirit,  I  have  already 
a  spiritual  sense  of  human  nature,  and  see  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
mankind,  discovering  what  is  hidden  from  the  wisBst.  The  loves 
of  young  men  and  virgins  are  known  to  me,  before  the  first  kiss, 
before  the  whispered  word,  with  the  birth  of  the  first  sigh*  My 
glance  comprehends  the  crowd,  and  penetrates  the  breast  of  the 
solitary  man.  I  think  better  of  the  world  than  formerly,  more 
generously  of  its  virtues,  more  mercifully  of  its  faults,  with  a  higher 
estimate  of  its  present  happiness,  and  brighter  hopes  of  its  destiny. 
My  mind  has  put  forth  a  second  crop  of  blossoms,  as  the  trees  do  in 
the  Indian  summer.  No  winter  will  destroy  their  beauty,  for  they 
are  fiinned  by  the  breeze  and  freshened  by  the  shower  that  breathes 
and  falls  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise  !" 


VANDERLYN, 

OR  THE  FORTUNES  OF  AN  ADVENTURER. 

CHAPTEB   IX. 

A  Totimr€fUanglemeiU, 

**  I  knew  thee  not,  thou  fallen  flower,  while  virtue  marked  thy  growth, 
I  knew  thee  not  in  thy  bright  hour  of  purity  and  truth, 
I  knew  thee  not  till  Ueacherout  ways  had  dimmed  the  sunshine  of  thy  days, 

The  freshness  of  thy  youth  ; 
And  then  I  met  thee  in  thy  shame,  wiUiout  a  friend— without  a  name-*- 
An  outcast  from  thy  happv  home,  a  blighted  joyless  thin^; 
Thy  journey  onward  to  tne  tomb,  a  ray  less  wandering. 
Uncheered  by  hope  Uiy  bosom  heaves,  yet  like  the  rose's  scattered  leaves 

Some  sweets  still  rooiid  thee  duitf, 
And  dimly  through  thy  ruins  shine,  like  iyy  on  the  shattered  pine. 

Anon. 

It  was  noon  the  next  day,  when^  determining  to  avail  myself  of 
an  invitation  of  the  beautiful  vocalist,  given  while  fUiowing  me  to 
ihe  head  of  the  stairs  the  night  before,  1  sallied  out  to  call  open 
her.    Manifold  wew  my  apecnhittoiis  in  mgfkpi  to  hw  f  1^ laeler 
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and  deportment  as  I  walked  toward  her  lodgings.  It  was  strange, 
I  thought,  that  she  had  in  no  way  alluded  last  evening  to  the  ser- 
vice I  had  rendered  her  at  our  first  meeting,  now  more  than  a  year 
since.  Could  there  be  any  thing  in  the  position,  in  which  she  stood 
toward  Jocelyn,  that  prevented  her  from  recognizing  in  his  presence 
the  strong  claim  upon  her  regard  which  accident  had  given  me  ? 
Perhaps,  indeed,  she  might  have  forgotten  my  features.  But  then 
agaia  the  mention  of  my  name  by  my  cousin  must  have  recalled 
my  identity,  even  if  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months  had  so  altered  my 
person  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Jocelyn  himself  in  the  scene  of  the 
**  Tournament,"  she  could  no  longer  recognize  iU  Reasoning  thus, 
I  found  myself  ushered  into  the  parlor  of  Calanth6,  and  waiting  for 
her  to  appear  before  I  had  in  any  way  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
her  conduct.  But  her  own  act  sufficiently  explained  it  the  moment 
she  appeared. 

I  was  standing  by  the  window,  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  street, 
when  I  heard  a  light  step  enter  the  apartment,  and  turning  round,  I 
beheld  the  subject  of  my  reverie  with  all  her  richly  mature  charms 
set  off  by  what,  to  a  tall  and  full  figure  like  hers,  is  one  of  the  most 
becoming  morning  dresses  in  the  world, — a  frilled  robe  of  muslin, 
tight  only  at  the  waist,  and  so  hastily  adjusted  where  its  folds  crossed 
over  her  bosom  that  the  throat,  which  rivalled  it  in  whiteness,  was 
more  than  partially  disclosed  ;  while  her  locks  of  pale  brown,  re- 
strained  only  by  a  pink  ribbon,  which  kept  them  back  from  her 
eyes,  fell  in  natural  curls  upon  her  modestly -covered  shoulders.  I 
advanced  a  step,  prepared  only  to  bow  politely  when  making  my 
morning  compliments ;  but  the  lady  had  no  idea  of  being  thus 
coolly  accosted.  Looking  round  hastily  to  see  that  there  was  no 
third  person  in  the  room  to  witness  our  interview,  she  sprang  hastily 
toward  me,  and  while  one  hand  drew  more  closely  her  bosom's 
screen,  she  seized  mine  in  the  other,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  with 
an  expression  of  feeling  and  respect  that  spoke  the  deepest  emotion 
of  gratitude. 

*'  Oh  !  Mr.  Vanderlyn,"  cried  she,  **  how  I  have  longed  to  meet 
you  thus,  and  pour  out  my  feeble  thanks  for  the  greatest  service 
that  one  human  creature  can  render  to  another  1  If  I  had  not  been 
prepared  for  a  meeting  by  seeing  you  with  him  last  night,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  restrained  my  feelings  at  the  interview 
that  followed.  How  strangely  forgetful  you  must  then  have  thought 
me !  but  never  for  a  moment  have  I  forgotten  that  you  saved  my 
life  at  the  risk  of  your  own. — ^Never  have  I  ceased  to  think  o^ 
But  sit  down," — added  she,  interrupting  herself,  and  dropping  grace- 
fully  upon  the  sofa  near  wJiich  we  were  standing,  while  she  still 
retained  my  hand.    The  movement  seemed  to  give  a  new  current 
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to  her  ideas.—"  You  are  very  young — very  young,  Mr.  Vandeilyn/' 
and  she  parted  the  long  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  looked  into  my 
eyes  with  a  melancholy  gaze,  that  seemed  only  to  find  food  for  sad- 
ness therein — ^"  too  young  to  be  improved  by  his  guidance  in  th& 
world." 

"  Guidance  !"  said  I,  smiling  proudly,  but  feeling  at  heart  a  little 
miffed  at  the  maternal  tone  so  beautiful  a  woman  had  adopted  as 
the  one  most  appropriate  to  my  years.  "  My  season  of  guidancot 
madam,  has  gone  by  for  many  months,  nor  do  I  know  the  man  who 
may  safely  proffer  himself  for  such  a  duty  ;  and  yet  there  are  some/'  ^ 
I  added  in  a  gentler  tone,  "  who  might  readily  mould  me  to  their 
will — guide,  lead — rule  me ;  ay  !  even  to  perdition." 

The  lady  smiled  faintly,  as  she  caught  my  ardent  gaze  fixed  upon 
her  averted  features  as  reflected  in  a  mirror  opposite.  She  an- 
swered  only  by  shaking  those  beautiful  tresses  with  an  air  that  had 
more  virtue  of  meaning  in  it  than  even  the  nodding  peruke  of  Lord 
Burleigh  in  the  play. 

**  But  what  of  Jocelyn  ?-— for  it  is  evidently  he  to  whom  you  al- 
lude. He  must  hold  a  strange  power  over  you,  if  you  think  that 
all  others  must  succumb  to  it." 

**  Power,  indeed  !  Alas,  sir,  it  was  only  his  presence  which  made 
me  receive  you  as  a  stranger  last  evening  !" 

<'My  cousin  seems  to  be  a  peifect  Bluebeard  among  the  sex,"  I 
rejoined,  smiling,  and  trying  to  assume  a  tone  of  badinage  ;  "  but 
surely,  here,  at  least,  he  must  yield  to  the  powers  that  be." 

«<  Do  you  not  know  then,"  answered  she  with  quickness,  and 
then,  while  her  face  and  neck  were  crimson  to  the  very  roots  of 
her  hair,  she  added,  averting  her  eyes,  "  do  you  not  know  that  I 
am  a  dependant  upon  your  cousin's  bounty  ?  This  housei  this  fur- 
niture— ^I — I  myself  am  all — cdl  his !" 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  almost  in  a  whisper,  but  they 
fell  with  distinct  and  appalling  effect  upon  my  ear.  I  rose,  and 
paced  the  room  in  confusion,  while  the  self-announced  votaress  of 
shame  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  wept 
long  and  convulsively. 

My  first  emotion  was  instantly  to  take  myself  from  her  presence ; 
but  the  deeply  humiliated,  yet  pleading  look  that  she  gave  me  as  I 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  door,  checked  the  impulse.  I  have  stood 
calmly  by,  and  witnessed  many  a  scene  of  horror,  when  others 
were  moved  beyond  all  self-control.  1  have  gazed  unshaken  upon 
the  death-agony  of  one  who  was  dear  to  me  as  a  brother,  perishing 
by  my  side  in  the  battle  field,  with  all  those  dreadful  contortions 
which  gunshot  wounds  often  occasion ;  but  a  woman's  tears  did 
ever,  and  I  fear  me,  will  ever,  to  my  dying  hour,  quite  unman  me« 
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That  glance  from  those  streaming  eyes  could  have  turned  my  soul 
from  any  purpose.  I  sprang  toward  Calanth6— I  seized  her  hot 
and  fevered  hand — I  whispered  words  of  solace  in  her  ear — ^I  told 
her  that,  however  fallen,  I  was  not  the  one  to  arraign  hen  What 
right  had  I  to  judge  the  conduct  of  one  whose  path  of  wandering  I 
had  never  traced ;  whose  temptations  to  fall  I  knew  not !  I  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  long  tresses,  and  I  kissed  her  forehead  with  an 
air  of  soothing  respect  that  did  more  than  aught  else  to  re-assure 
her.  Shall  I  go  on  with  that  scene  ?  Shall  I  tell  how  pity  warmed 
into  indignation  when  she  told  me  how  now  for  six  long  months 
Jocelyn  had  almost  wholly  neglected  her  ?  Shall  I  relate  how  an- 
ger gave  way  to  interest,  when  she  described  the  strange  tissue  of 
circumstances  by  which  she  first  fell  into  his  power  in  the  early 
days  of  her  widowhood  ?  Shall  I  reveal  how  that  interest  deepened 
into  a  sofler  emotion  when,  af^er  many  a  similar  interview,  I  found 
myself  yielding  to  the  influence  of  her  intoxicating  beauty, — a 
beauty  wherein  mind  and  sense  seemed  struggling  together  to  min- 
gle the  rarest  charms  of  intellect  with  the  subtlest  spell  of  voluptu« 
ousness, — shadowing  forth  in  her  countenance  each  strength  and 
weakness  of  her  woman's  soul ;  a  high  intelligence— a  world  of 
generous  feelings — linked  with  a  feeble  will,  and  bowed  by  the  un- 
trained impulses  of  a  passionate  temperament  ?  Shall  I  describe 
the  wild  fascination  which  a  nature,  radiant  even  in  its  perversion 

"  As  sunshine  sleeping  in  a  rill, 
Though  turned  aside,  is  sunshine  still — " 

the  fascination  which  a  fancy  brilliant,  playful,  and  tender,  and 
so  versatile  that  it  took  its  hue  ever  from  the  mood  of  her  lover, 
superadded  to  the  personal  charms,  I  have  attempted  to  describe ; 
and  so  completed  my  thraldom  1 

This  infotuation  had  lasted  for  some  months,  when  one  evening, 
upon  calling  at  her  rooms,  I  found  Calanthd  plunged  in  the  deepest 
despondency.  The  apartment  had  a  western  exposure,  and  she  was 
sitting  by  her  window  with  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  watching  the 
fading  hues  of  a  sunset,  gorgeous  to  a  degree  that  no  other  clime 
exhibits  but  ours. 

*^  Do  you  believe,  Washington,  that  earth  has  elsewhere  such  a 
canopy  as  that  ?"  said  she,  as  I  gently  placed  myself  beside  her ; 
*<  no  ;  they  miiy'tell  me  of  the  glories  of  other  lands,  but,  strange  as 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
grand  than  those  clouds  when  rocked  by  the  tempest— nothing 
more  beautiful  than  when,  as  now,  their  crimson  sails  float  upon 
that  sea  of  violet,  like  the  barques  of  the  blest,  of  which  our  Indian 
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legends  tell  us.     How  strange  is  it  that  objects  so  brilliant  should 
suggest  only  images  of  peace  to  the  mind  !" 

**  Doubtless/'  I  replied,  catching  her  tone  of  expression,  ^  it  is 
this  mysterious  beauty,  this  mingling  of  grandeur  and  repose,  which, 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  of  Nature,  make  our  abo* 
rigines  always  place  their  elysium  of  peace  where  the  sun  himself 
is  so  gloriously  cradled  to  his  rest." 

'<  No,"  she  continued,  as  if  musing  in  absence  without  attending 
to  my  remark ;  *'  I  could  never  become  a  wanderer  from  my  native 
land — I  should  pine  beneath  other  skies  than  those  which  have 
always  bent  over  me  ;  and  when  I  looked  up  at  night  from  the  nar- 
row streets  of  some  foreign  city  and  missed  the  stars  I  have  here 
often  watched  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well — ^missed  the  blue,  blue 
firmament  of  my  own"— 

*^  Hold,  I  beseech  you,  bright  and  beautiful !  what's  the  meaning 
of  all  this  sentimentality — a  wanderer  !  foreign  city !  What  woman's 
whim  has  put  such  idle  fancies  into  your  head  ?" 

<<  Alas  !  they  are  not  idle ;  you,  Washington,  may  deem  such 
thoughts  the  promptings  of  discontent,  the  craving  of  a  restless 
disposition  after  new  excitement,  or  the  sentimental  puling  of  a 
secluded  woman  who  feeds  her  fancy  with  far  away  images  to  shut 
out  the  sense  of  realities  that  are  near ;  but" 

<<  Forgive  me,  sweet  Calanth6, 1  may  indeed  suspect  that  you  are 
not  altogether  as  happy  in  my  society  as  you  have  taught  me  to 
believe  you  were." 

''  And  supposing  it  were  even  so,  would  you  wonder  at  such  re- 
pining 1  I  have  often  told  you,  Washington,  that  a  lodge  in  the 
desert  with  you,  were  bliss  to  a  home  in  a  palace  where  you  were 
not.  But,  happy  as  are  the  hours  which  fly  in  your  society,  can 
you  not  conceive  that  there  may  be  some  miserable  ones  among  the 
many  that  I  drag  through  in  loneliness  t  There  is  no  solitude  to  a 
woman  like  that  of  isolation  from  her  own  sex;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  degradation — bitterly  as  it  comes  across  the  soul  of 
one  who  has  fallen — ^is  hardly  so  painful  as  the  pining,  longing  wish 
to  exchange  again  one  sympathizing  feeling  with  those  from  whose 
sympathies  we  are  shut  out  for  ever." 

«<  Calanth6,  it  is  madness  to  entertain  a  sorrow  which  no  thought 
nor  act  of  your  own  can  cure.  If  the  most  tender  solicitude  for 
your  comfort  and  happiness,  if  love" 

"  Ay  !  there  it  is,"  cried  she,  wildly — ^«  love !  Call  not  the  mad 
passion  that  has  placed  your  untempered  youth  in  ray  power  by 
that  holy  name ! — ^though  love  alone-^eep,  absorbing,  all-enduring 
love  can  best  express  the  passion  that  I  feel  for  you.  Oh  Grod,  that 
I  were  worthy !  but  no,  no,  I  must  never  wake  a  thought  of  what 
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wight  have  been.  Washington,  I  charge  ye,"  said  she,  hoarsely, 
seizing  my  arm,  ^  I  charge  ye,  think  never  of  me  but  as  the  crea- 
ture I  really  am  !  for  worlds  I  would  not  that,  heart  and  soul,  your 
spirit  should  be  linked  to  ono  like  mine,  as  mine  is  moulded  to  your 
own.  I  would  have  you  soar — soar  in  thought,  in  word,  and 
deed,  far  above  the  atmosphere  in  which  such  things  as  I  are 
doomed  to  crawl :  the  love  I  bear  ye  is  such  as  woman  alone  can 
conceive  of,  and  the  moment  that  tears  you  from  my  bosom,  if  it 
only  binds  you  to  one  worthy  of  your  best  affections,  will  be  the 
most  blissful  that  Calanth6  can  ever  know.  Washington,  my  loved, 
my  noble  boy,"  and  she  sank  upon  her  knees  before  me  with  my 

hands  clasped  in  both  of  hers,  ^<I  thank  heaven  that" 

A  flood  oi  tears  here  stifled  her  utterance.  I  raised  the  excited 
girl  in  my  arms,  and  placing  her  upon  the  sofa,  calmed  her  by  all 
means  in  my  power.  A  phial  of  laudanum,  which  stood  near,  of- 
fered the  readiest  mode  of  soothing  this  strange  paroxysm  ;  it  sug. 
gested,  too,  some  unpleasant  suspicions  that  similar  scenes  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  free  use  of  such  an  anodyne.  The  discovery 
was  the  first  thing  that  ever  cooled  my  passion  for  Calantli^, 
but  it  did  not  now  abate  my  kindness.  I  watched  long  by  her  that 
night  as  she  lay  tossing  restlessly  upon  the  sofa  ;  and  finally,  by  way 
of  averting  her  mind  from  the  unpleasant  images  which  seemed  to 
press  upon  it,  I  led  her  to  talk  about  herself,  and  gradually  drew 
from  her  the  singular  story  which  I  will  now  try  to  recollect. 

CHAPTER   X.* 

TU  story  of  CalarUhd. 

'<  Her  heart  wa*  formed  to  softness,  warped  to  wrong, 
Betrayed  too  early  and  beguiled  too  long." — Byron. 

''  Yet  sensibUity  still  wildly  played 
Like  lightning  round  the  ruins  it  had  made/' — Moore, 

*  *  *  *  •  «  « 

CHAFTEK  XI.* 

7%e  Mary  of  Calemthi  concluded, 

"  Heart-frettino^  fear,  with  pallid  look  aghast, 
That  courts  the  future  woe  to  hide  the  past ; 
Remorse  the  poisoned  arrow  in  his  side,  ^ 
And  loud  lewd  mirth  to  anguish  close  allied 
Till  frenzy,  fierce-eyed  child  of  moping  pain, 
Darts  her  hot  lightning  flash  athwart  the  brain." — Coleridge, 


*  The  author  will  see  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  seyeral  pages 
of  his  MSS.  The  scenes  which  he  describes  with  so  much  earnestness  or  feel- 
ing are  not  exactly  suited  to  our  pages.  The  whole  story  of  Calanih^,  and  the 
last  scene  with  Jocelyn  particularly,  are  too  horrible  even  fi>r  this  honror- 
loTing  agt, — ^Em.  Am.  M. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

T%e  merchaiU's  daughter. 

/'  As  a  gem  in  the  mine,  to  a  gem  in  the  light, 
As  a  cloud  in  the  day  to  a  star  in  the  night, — 
Is  the  heart  that  is  sullied  by  passionate  love, 
To  the  heart  that  is  pure  as  a  seraph's  above." 

Leaves  and  Blossoms. 

Appalling  as  are  such  scenes ;  yet  when  they  are  witnessed  or 
shared  in  early  life,  the  elasticity  of  youth  soon  banishes  the 
melancholy  they  awaken.  Remorse  is  the  only  enduring  emotion 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible ;  and  upon  reviewing  the 
past,  I  could  find  nothing  to  charge  myself  with  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary  follies  of  young  men  of  my  time  of  life,  who,  with  high  pas- 
sions, are  exposed  to  similar  temptations.  My  conduct  had  in  no 
wise  precipitated  the  catastrophe  I  had  witnessed  ;  and  though,  in- 
deed, the  moralist  must  frown  upon  him  who  mingles  as  an  actor 
in  scenes  like  these  wherein  I  had  shared,  yet  I  could  not  but 
think,  when  lamenting  the  first  holy  charm  of  untainted  youth — 
now  gone  for  ever — I  could  not  but  feel,  amid  the  self-reproaches 
which  nevertheless  did  goad  me,  that  my  brief  infatuation  had 
brought  solace  to  another  ;  that  the  career  which  had  conmienced 
in  misfortune  and  crime,  had  closed  in  peace  and  repentance ;  and 
that  I  myself,  while  securing  the  services  of  that  excellent  phy. 
sician  who  watched  her  with  me  till  the  last,  had  been  the  unworthy 
instrument  of  bringing  the  comforts  of  religion  to  the  dying  bed 
of  Calanth6.  As  for  Jocelyn's  situation,  I  could  not  think  of  it 
without  a  shudder.  Yet  there,  at  least,  there  was  no  need  of  so- 
phistry and  self-love  to  exonerate  me  from  all  blame. 

Months  elapsed,  however,  before  I  could  again  mingle  in  society 
with  any  pleasure  ;  and  even  after  I  did  once  more  claim  my.  place 
among  the  young  and  gay,  a  sadness  would  often  come  over  me 
amid  the  brightest  scenes  of  festivity.  I  felt  that  on  the  very 
threshold  of  existence  I  had  already  laid  up  enough  bitter  associa- 
tions to  cloud  my  future  years.  There  was  one  goading  thought 
too — one  thought  so  wounding  to  my  self-love,  that,  haunting  me 
ever,  and  occuring  most  strongly  when  in  the  presence  of  the  kew- 
tifid  and  the  pure,  almost  unfitted  me  for  their  society-  It  was  the; 
remembrance  that  the  only  one  of  the  sex,  who  had  ever  seemed  to 
discover  the  hidden  energies  of  my  nature,  wiio«bad  ^v^ -required 
my  deep  capacity  of  loving  with  an  afibction  sti^ong  and  dL^ 
interested  as  man  would  wish  to  inspiret.JW^ia  daughter  of  shame, 
an  outcast  from  the  conomunion  of  her  own  eA*  -  ^    -    '  ' 
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And  yet  the  affection  of  Calanth6  was  of  a  far  nobler  and  more 
exalted  character  than  the  attachment  I  had  borne  to  her.  Mine 
waa  a  mere  effenrescence  of  the  hot  passions  of  youth — a  wild  in- 
fatuation, which,  even  when  at  the  highesti  the  recollection  not  less 
of  my  early,  pure,  and  boyish  love,  than  of  her  own  fallen  condition, 
had  always  prevented  from  ripening  into  tenderness  of  sentiment* 
Hers,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  entire  devotion  of  a  half-broken» 
baffled  heart,  which  for  the  first  time  finds  one  that  can  sympathise 
with  itself.  It  was  the  fond  repose  of  a  high-toned  though  misap- 
plied intellect,  resting  upon  another,  similar  but  inferior  to  itself. 
She  imagined  faculties  like  her  own  that  were  not  yet  wholly  thrown 
away,  in  me,  and  discovered  virtues  blasted  in  her  own  person,  that 
she  fondly  thought  might  yet  bloom  and  produce  a  glorious  maturity 
in  the  character  of  her  lover.  When  I  thought  of  all  this— ^nd 
oflen  did  the  haunting  music  of  her  voice  bring  back  such  memo- 
ries, — there  was  a  romantic  idolatry  in  the  love  I  had  once  inspired 
that  must  make  all  other  emotions  of  the  kind  seem  tame :  and  then 
again  I  would  ask  myself,  almost  with  a  sneer  at  the  memory  of  that 
poor  girl's  attachment — ^  la  it  only  such  a  creature  as  this  that  can 
love  thee,  Vanderlyn  ?" 

.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that,  avoiding  general 
sciciety,  I  often  now  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  that  family  circle 
whose  inmates  have  been  already  described  in  these  memoirs. 

1  had  never  entirely  given  up  the  habit  of  visiting  at  Mr.  Ashley's 
house,  though  now  for  many  months  I  had  seldom  made  my  ap- 
pearance there.  The  truth  is,  that  besides  having  a  multitude  of 
other  engagements,  I  fancied  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  not 
altogether  so  cordial  to  me  as  in  times  gone  by.  He  seemed  some- 
how to  look  with  a  cold  eye  upon  the  friendship  which  existed  be< 
•tween  the  young  Gertrude  and  myself;  and  though  now  that  fair 
girl  had  shot  up  to  womanhood,  and  might  fairly  claim  the  atten- 
tions  due  to  a  young  lady  who,  in  polite  parlance,  has  <<  come  out," 
her  father  always  looked  annoyed  when  I  treated  her  otherwise  than 
as  a  child.  Mr.  Ashley  being  the  medium  through  which  I  drew 
the  slender  allowance  which  my  father  afforded  me,  and  discovering 
early  the  disgust  which  I  harbored  toward  the  profession  which 
had  been  chosen  for  me,  naturally  entertained  a  poor  opinion  of  my 
present  prospects  and  probable  success  in  life  ;  and  while  he  che- 
rished a  sincere  personal  regard  for  me,  like  many  others  in  our 
mercantile  community  who  add  the  caution  of  the  trader  to  the 
prudence  of  the  parent,  he  looked  wholly  to  a  man's  standing  in 
Wall-street  for  his  fitness  to  make  his  daughter  happy.  Nor  was 
there  a  counting-house  clerk  in  the  city  whom  he  would  not  prefer 
to  a  briefless  barrister  of  the  best  connections  for  a  8on-in*law. 
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Indeed,  without  meaning  to  make  a  pun,  I  may  say  literally,  that  he 
held  that  **  marriage  was  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  dealt  in  by  of- 
tamey.**  Kind-hearted,  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and  of  a  generous 
and  manly  hospitality,  his  serious  thoughts  were  all  centred  in  the 
one  word  ^  business ;"  and  matrimony  was  a  sufficiently  grave 
affair  to  be  comprehended  in  the  term.  It  was,  in  short,  a  regular 
partnership,  to  be  formed  upon  the  same  grounds  as  other  business 
connections.  These  enlarged  views,  of  course,  induced  the  worthy 
merchant  to  regard  the  platonics  which  existed  between  his  bloom- 
ing daughter  and  myself  with  any  thing  but  the  eye  of  favor,  while 
the  manifold  acts  of  kindness  I  had  received  from  him  precluded 
me  from  taking  umbrage  at  the  cool  civility  which  he  gradually 
assumed  as  my  visits  at  his  house  became  more  frequent. 

With  Gertrude  herself  I  still  preserved  the  same  frank  and  cordial 
intercourse  which  had  ever  subsisted  between  us.  The  fact  of  my 
being  so  much  her  senior — ^though  now  there  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  disparity  of  years, — had  placed  us  upon  a  footing  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  our  acquaintance  which  was  still  maintained  so  far  that 
the  idea  of  my  standing  toward  her  in  the  light  of  a  lover  seemed 
never  to  occur  to  her ;  while  on  my  side  I  was  unconscious  of  that 
feeling  of  reserve  in  her  presence,  which  bespeaks  a  dawning  at- 
tachment, until  some  months  after  I  emerged  from  the  atmosphere 
of  distempered  passion  in  which  I  had  lately  existed..  It  was  then 
that,  finding  myself  beside  a  creature  so  gentle  and  so  pure,  I  was 
conscious,  when  gazing  upon  her  features,  of  being  rebuked  by  the 
holy  light  of  maidenhood  beaming  from  those  modest  eyes.  I  was 
abashed  in  her  presence.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  longer  a  right  to 
mingle  so  intimately  in  the  society  of  one,  whom,  though  no  taint 
could  reach,  the  presence  of  one  less  pure  than  herself  did  yet 
profane. 

Nay  more ;  having  now  realized  what  it  was  to  be  beloved,  though 
by  one— oh,  how  different  from  this  spotless  creature ! — I  could 
discover  evidences  of  attachment  which  had  wholly  escaped  me 
before.  I  had  known  the  female  heart  stripped  of  the  mystic  guise 
wherewith  modesty  and  delicacy  enwraps  it :  and,  like  the  anatomist 
who  can  trace  the  same  lineaments  in  the  living  figure  which  he 
has  studied  with  all  their  details  in  some  mutilated  and  revolting 
form,  and  recognize  them  not  the  less  from  the  lovely  attractions 
which  now  invest  them, — like  him,  I  could  follow  out  those  emotions 
of  tenderness  in  a  bosom  of  purity  and  principle  which  I  had  stu- 
died in  one  disordered  by  passion  and  sullied  by  shame* 

{To  be  contiTined,) 
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Next  Melancholy,  TeiPd  in  cloak  and  weeds, 

Munnur'd  his  sullen  story.    'Twas  of  one 
Who,  mid  the  cloister's  shade  and  pattering  beads, 

His  course  of  mad  misanthropy  begun ; 
The  sunlight  or  the  shadow  of  the  world 

Brooded  alike  on  him — he  saw  do  hope 
In  all  its  day  or  darkness  had  unfurl'd, 

And  the  black  future  was  a  starless  cope — 
He  woke  to  penance  still — and  when  he  slept 
Dark  dreams  his  pillow  thronged— and  Fear  about  him  crept. 

He  passed  into  the  desert  from  his  cell, 
Hating  the  face  of  man,  and  pale  with  scorn— 

Spurning  the  iron  bed  and  matin  bell 
That  racked  his  slumbers  and  awaked  his  morn. 

Crush'd  as  those  tortured  spirits  that  went  out 
From  towVing  ci4)itals,  whose  gates  of  old 

ppen'd'on  deserts,  where  the  ocean  shout 
Of  the  throng'd  city  far  and  faintly  roU'd, 

And  as  they  clos'd  a  solitude  was  round 

The  exile,  as  if  driven  to  earth's  unpeopled  bound ! 

There  by  his  fountain  well  and  rocky  cave. 

With  Nature  for  communion,  he  abode, 
Hoping  no  other  future  but  the  grave, 

Where  thought  should  cease  to  try  or  ills  corrode ; 
Prayer  gave  him  no  repose — ^for  the  dire  God 

He  worshiped,  sat  in  vengeance  in  the  sky. 
Making  life  chaos  at  his  monarch  nod. 

And  man  a  victim  for  eternity — 
In  misery's  abode,  where  praise  was  dumb, 
And  white-rob'd  Mercy  through  its  night  could  never  come ! 

Religion  found  no  temple  in  his  heart — 

But  all  its  dull  and  dark  idolatry 
Was  of  that  sullen  nature  but  a  part, 

Which  led  him  from  earth's  fellowship  to  fly : 
Like  him  of  old,  who,  on  the  pillar's  height 

Counted  his  years  of  loneliness  and  gloom. 
And  found,  as  earth  grew  shadowy  on  his  sight. 

His  dowdy  column  but  a  living  tomb ! — 
So  his  deserted  soul,  malignant  still, 
Rear'd  round  the  Hydra  heads  he  coM  not  crush  or  kill. 

TOL.  X.  9 
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What  hopes  had  such  a  spirit  1 — it  had  pass'd 

Beyond  the  boundary  of  human  things ; 
But  though  the  gloom  itself  had  round  it  cast, 

It  flitted  like  a  bird  on  palsied  wings. 
He  leagu'd  him  with  De^air— and  forth  he  trode 

With  steps  whose  path  he  reck'd  not — writhing  yei 
Beneath  the  ceaseless  and  afflictive  goad 

Of  hopes  he  could  not^  though  he  would,  forget — 
Till,  with  a  shriek,  he  leapt  the  maddening  leap, 
Into  the  black  Hereafter's  spectre-compass'd  deep. 


THE    HEAD   CLERK. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Mb.  Ebenezer  Drtsajlter  was  an  untiring  votary  of  Mammon* 
He  was  an  importing  dry  goods  merchant,  and  inhabited  a  lofty 
building  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall-street.  Here  he  might  be  said  to 
dwell,  for  here  he  might  be  found  from  9  o'clock  A*  M.  until  11 
P.  M.,  with  only  occasional  absences  at  certain  accommodating 
temples  of  Plutus,  and  a  daily  visit  to  the  Tontine.  His  age  might 
have  been  about  threescore  and  ten,  and,  imprisoned  in  a  glass  case 
with  a  roll  of  papyrus  in  his  hand,  swathed  in  folds  of  factory  cotton, 
he  would  have  made  a  very  good  Egyptian  mummy.  He  had  a  pair 
of  green  glass  eyes,  which  were  still  keen  and  penetrating ;  a  slight 
stoop,  and  a  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  his  head.  His  favorite  dress 
was  a  snuff-colored  suit,  with  London  smoke  gaiters  ;  and  he  in- 
variably carried  a  blue  cotton  umbrella.  His  mind  was  stored  with 
divers  pithy  maxims,  quaint  phrases,  and  sage  apophthegms,  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  interlard  his  conversation,  and  which  served 
to  regulate  his  conduct.     Such  was  Mr.  Ebinezer  Drysalter. 

The  great  man  had  a  clerk — nay,  he  had  many ;  but  I  speak  of 
the  head  clerk,  of  the  being  who  sat  exalted  on  a  tripod  inferior  in 
height  to  that  of  Mr.  Drysalter  alone.  The  head  clerk  was  the 
reverse  of  his  master.  Mr.  Augustus  Summery  was  a  spruce,  good- 
looking  fellow,  of  twenty-five,  very  erect,  and  withal  not  a  little  of 
a  dandy.  In  fact  he  imported  prints  of  the  fashion  from  Europe, 
and  had  a  secret  correspondent,  who  sent  him  the  latest  pantaloons 
while  they  were  yet  novelties  in  Bond-street  and  the  Boulevards. 
What  a  happy  fellow  wtis  Mr.  Augustus  Summery  !     Then,  too,  he 
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wu  suspected  of  having  written  a  sonnet  in  a  lady's  alboniy  and  a 
confesBion  of  utter  misery  in  a  souvenir ;  but  this  was  kept  under 
the  rose,  for  the  honesty  of  a  clerk  begins  to  be  doubted  when  he 
disfrfays  any  symptoms  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Therefore^ 
though  his  face  was  not  utterly  unknown  in  the  circles  of  the  thea- 
tre»  and  though  he  was  once  detected  in  the  act  of  entering  a  book-* 
seller's  shop,  he  was  believed  by  all  to  be  a  very  promising  young 
man,  and  faithful  to  his  business* 

Daring  a  brief  space  of  time,  reluctantly  left  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Summery  by  his  employer,  the  head  clerk,  who  happened  to  be 
in  ill  healthy  made  a  trip  to  the  Springs.     He  danced  one  evening  at 
Saratoga  with  a  fashionable  girl,  whose  name  he  did  not  hear  dur^ 
ing  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  but  who  set  his  brain  in  a  whirl 
foy  the  rapidity  of  her  waltzing  and  the  splendor  of  her  charms. 
She  was  just  seventeen,  that  sweet  age  when  the  buds  of  girlhood 
expand  in  all  their  beauty,  when  the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  head 
giddy,  and  the  rosy  lips  are  not  ashamed  to  whisper  to  the  nearest 
listener  the  feelings  of  the  time.     The  head  clerk  was  ^  enchanted," 
to  use  an  original  phrase  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ha3mes  Bayley,  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  present  century — ^which,  by  the  way,  has 
produced  a  thing  called  Byron.     The  head  clerk,  we  repeat  it,  was 
enchanted ;  and  though  his  beUe  amie  was  walked  off  by  a  grumpy 
papa  in  Wellington  boots,  and  a  sanguinary  brother  with  suspicious 
whiskers,  he  yet  remained  in  that  delicious  kind  of  reverie  which  a 
man  enjoys  while  sitting  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  before  an  ig. 
nited  coal  fire,  dreaming  that  his  rich  old  uncle  has  been  carried 
off  by  apoplexy,  and  that  his  tailor's  account-books  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     The  next  morning  Mr.  Augustus  Summery  re- 
turned to  the  city  and  the  counting-room,  looking  paler  that  ever, 
wearing  a  sea-green  stock  with  his  shirt,  collar  turned  down.    It 
was  soon  apparent  to  the  dullest  observer  that  Mr.  Augustus  Sum- 
mery was  that  unhappiest  of  all  beings,  <<  an  altered  young  man,** 
He  pored  as  diligently  as  ever  over  the  iron- backed  books,  and  was 
quite  as  much  attached  to  his  tripod  ;  but  then  there  was  a  strange 
sort  of  gleam  in  his  eye,  which  looked  a  little  like  insanity,  and  he 
was  reported  to  have  written  some  stanzas  of  verse  in  an  interleaved 
copy  of  the  almanack.     His  health,  too,  was  considerably  impaired ; 
and    he  talked  of  going  through  a  course'  of  Hygeian  medicine. 
What  was  very  strange,  when  these  appalling  signs  were  pointed 
out   to   Mr.    Drysalter   by  some   of  the  junior   clerks,   he  only 
laughed  in  a  very  mysterious  maaner,  winked  with  his  left  eye,  and 
placed  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  his  nose. 
As  Mr.  Drysalter  was  rarely  guilty  of  a  humorous  action,  this  prac- 
tical piece  of  wit  drew  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  derkSf  where- 
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upon  their  employer  smiled,  and  went  to  his  desk  with  an  air  of  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  Shortly  after  this  remarkable  occurrence* 
he  discarded  his  snuff-colored  suit  and  London  smoke  gaiters,  aban- 
doned  the  cotton  umbrella,  and  appeared  upon  'Change  in  a  green 
coat  garnished  with  brass  buttons,  a  pair  of  blue  indescribables,  and 
French  boots*  A  Wall-street  broker  thought  he  detected  a  portion 
of  gold  chain  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  vest ;  and  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  regenerated  merchant  carried  in  his  right  hand  a 
black  walking-switch  with  a  cord  tassel,  while  from  the  fingers  of 
the  left  dangled  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  This  change  of  costume  cre- 
ated considerable  alarm ;  the  bank  directors  eyed  him  with  sur- 
prise, some  thought  he  was  going  to  be  married — some  that  he 
was  going  mad — ^the  ideas  are  synonymous*  Even  the  head  clerk, 
roused  from  his  apathy,  and  wondered  what  the  mischief  (I  had 
almost  said  devil)  was  the  matter  with  his  master. 

It  was  the  witching  hour  of  night,  when  from  the  lower  vomi- 
tories of  the  theatres  issued  forth  a  mass  of  human  beings,  who, 
having  imbibed  the  pure  morality  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  revived  per* 
haps  for  the  nineteenth  time,  are  eager  to  drink  gin,  and  assail 
some  poor  sonmambulist  of  a  watchman ;  that  watching  hour — 

*' When  Fashion  sparkles  in  her  hallB  of  light/' 

and  the  lovely  maids  and  matrons  of  the  present  generation  are 
learning  consumptions  to  transmit  to  the  next ;  that  witching  hour 
when  Virtue  sleeps, — and  Vice  reveals,  and  Industry  trims  the  mid- 
night lamp,  that  Mr.  Ebinezer  Drysaltcr — the  duties  of  the  day 
done — ^invited  his  clerk  to  partake  of  some  wine  and  oysters  in  the 
private  room  of  a  favorite  hotel. 

After  the  waiter  had  been  frowned  out  of  the  apartment,  after  the 
second  glass  had  been  drained  in  solemn  silence,  the  great  man 
spoke  with  an  air  of  benignant  condescension  to  his  clerk. 

**  Augustus,  you're  a  smart  business  lad."  The  clerk  bowed. 
*<Tou  have  an  eye  for  the  main  chance — my  father  had  an  eye  for 
the  main  chance— and  I — ^I  have  a  pair  of  eyes  for  the  main  chance* 
You  take  me  ?  Very  good.  Stick  to  your  business— don't  be  im- 
patient. Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day.  Remember  economy— a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained.  Keep  your  accounts  with  your 
tailor  balanced— out  of  debt,  out  of  danger.  Never  despair  of  suc- 
cess— ^while  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.     Augustus  !" 

«  Sir !" 

*'  I  have  had  an  eye  on  you  of  late.  Toung  men  think  old  men 
fools,  but  old  men  know  young  men  to  be  so.  I've  an  eye — ^I  can 
see  through  a  mill-stone.  I've  watched  you  at  church— -your  con* 
duct  in  my  pew  hasn't  escaped  my  attention." 
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**  My  dear  sir/*  stammered  the  head  clerk ;  **  I — I  hope— -I  have 
been  guilty  of  no  indiscretion.  I  have  looked  out  all  the  places  in 
the  psalter  for  your  daughters — Miss  Emily,  Miss  Mary,  and  Miss 
Jane ;  and  I  always  enter  the  texts  in  my  pocket-book  with  a  me- 
morandum of  the  argument,  and  I  always  read  the  responses,  and 
join  the  singers  when  the  tune  is  Old  Hundred.'* 

**  Bless  ye,  my  lad,  I've  no  fault  to  find.  Your  devotion  has  not 
escaped  me-— ha !  ha  !  The  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from 
God." 

^Sir,  you  astonish  me." 

**  Very  well— «ly  dog  !  sly  dog ! — silent  sow,  ^c.  But  I  teU  you 
what— I  am  serious.  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  thinking,  and 
pondering,  and  considering  about  you — ^I  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  you — and  I  am  determined  to  do  something  for  you. 
These  are  not  mere  words,  young  man — all  talk  and  no  cider.  I 
knew  very  well  that  fair  words  butter  no  parsnips — a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

**  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall  be  duly  grateful.  Perhaps  on  account  of 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  board  you  mean  to  raise  my  salary  twenty, 
five  dollars." 

**  Better  than  that." 

'*  Perhaps  fifty  dollars." 

**  Better  than  that." 

^  A  hundred  dollars !"  cried  the  derk,  starting  from  his  seat. 

^  Better  than  that !"  shouted  the  old  gentleman.  <'  I'll  take  you 
into  partnership." 

<«  Huzza  !"  cried  the  head  clerk.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
your  generosity  or  the  wine  has  turned  my  head ;  I'm  absolutely 
wild  with  delight.  Oh  !  I  don't  deserve  it,  sir,  I  don't.  Drysalter 
and  Sununery !  How  that'll  read.  And  the  sum  total  of  the  pro- 
fits last  year  was — why !  I  shall  be  rich  enough  to  marry." 

<<To  be  sure  you  will/'  said  Mr.  Drysalter.  '<  Sit  down.  It  was 
about  that  very  thing  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  I  consent  to 
take  you  as  a  partner  only  on  condition  of  your  being  married. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one*  Don't  lose  your  senses  now—- be 
calm,  my  boy,  quite  calm." 

*^  I'll  fly  to  her  at  once." 

'<  No,  you  won't — Jane  has  gone  to  bed  long  ago." 

«  Jane,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir,  Jane,  sir?  what's  the  fellow  staring  for?  'Pon  my 
soul  I  believe  you've  lost  your  wits.  My  youngest  daughter,  sir — 
Jane  Drysalter,  a  fortune  for  any  man.  Ah !  now  I  see  you're 
coming  to  reason  ;  now  you're  cool  as  a  cucumber.    Sit  down—- 
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well  talk  the  matter  over.    The  fact  is,  AugiutuSy  I  have  observed 
your  attentions  at  church.'* 

•*  I  was  not  conscious,  sir,"— 

«  No— I  know  you  weren't.  But  young  men,  6cc;  as  I  said  before* 
I  witnessed  your  attentions,  and  that  put  a  plan  in  my  head.  I 
had  long  thought  of  doing  something  for  you ;  and,  thinks  I  to  my« 
self,  there  are  my  three  daughters.  Emily  has  a  lover,  Mary  is 
very  pretty  and  can  catch  another ;  but  Jane  is  unsaleable — ^not  a 
pretty  article— <;onfoundedly  plain,  to  tell  the  truth.  Yet  she  shan't 
die  a  spinster — ^there's  Summery,  a  devilish  good  fellow,  sticks  to 
his  stool  in  the  counting-house  as  if  his  pantaloons  were  made  of 
Burgundy  pitch  plaster — ^he  shall  marry  her,  and  be  her  partner 
and  mine  for  life.     Like  the  idea — ^hey  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  am  completely  overpowered." 

'<  Well,  well,  sleep  it  off,  and  to-morrow  morning  I'll  spare  you  from 
the  counting-room  for  twenty  minutes,  and  you  can  make  your  md* 
vances.  I  warrant  you  won't  sleep  a  wink — ^young  blood — ^young 
Wood." 

**  111  be  shot  if  I  shall !"  muttered  the  disconsolate  clerk,  as,  hav. 
ing  bade  his  employer  good  night,  he  tramped  away  to  his  distant 
lodgings.  ^  Well,  what  can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured,  as  Mr. 
Drysalter  says.  To  think  of  losing  that  Saratoga  sylph,  and  mar- 
rying her  antipode.  Oh !  I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  to-night."  Not- 
withstanding his  last  ejaculation,  the  miserable  young  man  enjoyed 
a  tranquil  night's  repose. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  11  A.  M«  the  glass  handle  of  a 
bell  pertaining  to  a  door  in  Sunbridge  street,  on  which  the  name  of 
Drysalter  was  inscribed,  was  vehemently  pulled  by  a  young  gentle* 
man  in  full  visiting  costume.  The  bell  was  **  answered"  by  a  stupid 
footboy,  who  assured  Mr.  Augustus  Summery  that  Miss  Jane  was  at 
home,  though  a  gauche  country  girl  from  the  head  of  the  staircase 
announced  that  **  mistress  said  she  wasn't  to  home."  Up  stairs, 
however,  and  into  the  drawing-room  did  Mr.  Summery  march, 
where  he  found  by  occular  demonstration  that  the  lady  was  visible. 
The  head  clerk  was  not  a  man  accustomed  to  be  daunted  by  the 
presence  of  the  fair  sex,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  deserted  by  his 
self-possession.  He  twirled  his  hat  awkwardly  in  his  left  hand, 
made  the  worst  possible  bow,  and  sank  with  an  ill  grace  into  a  chair. 
The  lady,  cold  and  embarrassed,  occupied  vifauteuU  at  the  opposite 
mod  of  the  apartment* 
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**  Misa  Drysalter— hem !"  commenced  the  lover. 

•*  Mr.  Summery — ^hem !"  replied  the  lady. 

«*  Your  father  haa  doubtless  — ." 

**  He  has,  Mr.  Summery." 

—  "  Proposed  a  firm " 

**  Of  which  I  shall  not  be  a  partner,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Summery  !" 

"  Madam !" 

^  Our  long  acquaintance  justifies  an  explicit  avowal.  You  do 
not  like  me — ^I  do  not  like  you.  We  only  agree  in  our  mutual 
aversion.  I  dare  not  make  a  confidant  of  my  father — ^you  dare 
not  offend  him — we  must  temporize— appear  intimate,  though  we 
are  only  friends.  The  reasons  I  will  explain  to  you  at  length  at 
some  future  time.  Return  to  the  counting-room,  and  endeavor  to 
look  delighted.  The  task,  I  perceive,  will  be  a  hard  one.  Bon 
jour» 

''  I  am  in  a  dream,"  said  Mr.  Augustus  Summery,  as  he  turned 
out  of  Sunbridge  street  into  the  Bowery.  As  he  uttered  these 
words,  hearing  the  clattering  of  horses'  feet,  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
a  lady  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  fierce  gentleman  with  whiskers. 
It  was  the  i^lph  of  Saratoga  and  her  sanguinary  brother.  A  wave 
of  the  whip,  and  the  horses  sprang  out  of  sight. 

<*  Who  is  she  ?"  inquired  Augustus  of  a  stranger,  who  had  paused 
like  him  to  look  at  the  lady. 

"  I  no  spake  Anglis,"  returned  the  roan  with  an  ominous  stare. 

**  Oh  !  I'm  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world,"  cried  the  head 
clerk,  dropping  into  an  eating-house.  *'  Waiter !  you  may  fry 
some  oysters." 

In  the  eating-house  the  head  clerk  found  his  friend,  Jack  Invoice, 
who  was  in  the  lace  line,  and  afler  they  had  satisfied  their  appetites, 
they  sallied  into  the  streets  together.  Jack  asked  Augustus  what 
made  him  look  so  melancholy,  and  Augustus,  encouraged  by  the 
query,  thus  broke  forth  : 

**  Oh,  Jack !  I'm  the  most  miserable  fellow  in  existence  !  What 
a  fate  is  mine  !     I  am  doomed  to  marry  Miss  Jane  Drysalter." 

'<  Doomed  !"  echoed  Jack.  **  Monster  of  ingratitude  !  I  would 
give  my  fortune  to  stand  in  your  shoes." 

«  What  do  you  mean  1" 

**  What  do  I  mean  ?  that  I  am  in  love  with  that  adorable  crea- 
ture, and  am  beloved  by  her  in  return.  She  fell  in  love  with  my 
ugly  phiz  the  first  time  she  set  her  eyes  upon  it,  and  that  was  on  a 
water  party  when  we  were  both  sea  sick  at  the  same  time.  In 
point  of  personal  attractions,  she  equals  me  ;  we  were  formed  for 
each  other.  But  a  cruel  father — ^the  common  fate  of  lovers — ^you 
understand  me." 
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^  I  do,  perfectly,  Jack.  The  course  of  true  love,  as  somebody 
says,  I  forget  who,  never  did  run  smooth.  For  my  part,  1  am  in 
the  most  distressing  situation.     I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 

'<  Nor  I !"  exclaimed  Jack.  ^  I  shall  go  mad,  or  into  the  retail 
line."  With  these  words  he  darted  down  a  narrow  alley.  Poor 
Jack  Invoice  \ 


CHAPTER  ni. 

«  How  d'ye  think  I  look  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Ebenezer  Drysalter, 
rushing  into  the  room  of  the  head  clerk  one  Sunday  morning,  with 
a  very  red  face.     "  Do  I  look  like  a  happy  man  ?" 

*<  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  the  youth  ;  **  and  in  fact  it 
seems  as  if  for  several  days  past  I  had  been  acting  and  moving  in 
a  dream.  Every  thing  is  strange  and  surprising,  and  I  am  com- 
pletely bewildered.     What  has  happened  to  you  ?" 

"  I  have  arranged  the  preliminaries." 

« In  what,  sir  1" 

"  In  the  match." 

<*  Ah  !  with  your  daughter.  I  am  resigned — chappy,  Mr.  Dry- 
Salter." 

« No — no— I  don't  mean  that — my  own  marriage  with  little 
Matty  Peterson's  daughter — pretty  but  poor.  You  think  me  too 
old — hey  ?    But  its  better  late  than  never." 

«*  I  am  overjoyed  at  your  happiness." 

«  Stop-— stop— it  isn't  all  settled  yet.  There  is  another  person 
to  consult — Miss  Margaret  Peterson.  Now,  I  appoint  you  my 
ambassador  to  treat  with  the  lady — you're  a  personable  fellow  with 
a  good  address — ^I  want  you  to  arrange  it  all — speak  her  fair,  and 
get  her  consent.     You  have  full  powers — you  understand." 

"  Perfectly,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk  :  but  he  looked  like  a  man  in 
a  maze.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  failure  of  the  house  could 
have  increased  his  stupefaction. 


CHAPTER   IT. 

The  ambassador  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson  with  full 
powers  in  a  full  dress.  He  was  shown  into  the  room  occupied  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Peterson.  Mirahile  didu!  the  old  gentleman  was 
the  grumpy  papa  of  the  sylph  of  Saratoga.  Here  was  another 
surprise. 

<<  Take  a  seat,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  <<  Happy  to  see  you» 
sir.    You  come  about  that  little  affair,  I  presume.^ 


9> 
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**  Little  affair !"  exclaimed  Augustus  to  himself.  ^  His  daughter's 
estahlishroent  for  life !" 

The  old  gentleman  continued  :  "  Mr.  Drysalter  spoke  to  me  about 
it.  But  as  the  arrangement  of  his  discourse  was  very  illogical,  I 
found  it  very  difficult  to  understand  him.  You  come  prepared  to 
explain  every  thing." 

"  I  come  to  propose,  Mr.  Peterson." 

**  That's  hearty.  I  hate  danglers.  A  comfortable  provision  is 
promised  the  girl — and  that's  all  I  require.  On  my  part,  sir,  I  can 
furnish  nothing  but  blood — ^blood,  sir :  the  blood  in  our  veins  is 
derived  from  an  honorable  line,  our  great  great  grandfather  having 
been  knighted  by  George  IT.,  and  lord  mayor  of  London.  There 
is  no  need  of  words  about  the  matter — I  like  the  proposal — I  accept 
it — and  you  can  tell  the  girl  so  herself." 

«  But  sir, " 

'<  No  huts,  sir — ^I  have  said  it.  I  am  a  positive  old  gentleman  ; 
I  know  it,  and  I  glory  in  it.  My  words  are  as  inflexible  as  an 
Irish  weathercock,  or  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Good 
morning,  sir."  The  descendant  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London  lefl 
the  room,  but  his  place  was  soon  supplied  by  his  daughter,  the  blue- 
eyed  sylph  of  Saratoga. 

After  some  common-place  remarks  thp  conversation  took  a  very 
interesting  turn.  Augustus  began  to  speak  in  the  character  of  an 
ambassador,  but  Margaret  could  not  help  wishing  he  was  pleading 
his  own  passion.  The  young  man  soon  grew  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject ;  he  forgot  that  he  was  acting  as  an  agent,  the  importance  of 
his  union  with  Miss  Drysalter  escaped  from  his  view,  and  he  only 
saw  the  loving  and  lovely  Margaret  gazing  with  fondness  on  his 
face. 

**  This  lover — this  Mr.  Drysalter,"  said  the  lady,  hesitatingly, 
^  is — ^is  rather  too  old.     You  know  what  the  song  says — 

"  An  old,  an  old  man 
Will  never  do  for  me, 
For  May  and  December 
Will  never,  will  never  agree." 

Decidedly  too  old — I  can't  accept." 
*' Am  I  too  old.  Miss  Margaret?" 
«^  Why  no." 

"  Can— can— can  you  love  me  ?" 
"  ni— I'll— I'll  try." 
"  And  will  you  marry  me  ?" 
"  Perhaps." 

VOL.  X.  10 
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CHAPTER  v. 


It  was  a  very  singular  fact,  to  prove  which  I  can  bring  witnesse* 
of  indubitable  veracity,  that  about  half-past  five  o'clock,  on  a  July 
afternoon,  as  Mr.  Augustus  Summery  was  walking  down  the  central 
avenue  of  a  tea-garden  in  the  Bowery,  with  Miss  Jane  Prysalter 
upon  his  arm,  Mr.  John  Invoice  appeared  approaching  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  escorting,  in  similar  fashion,  the  fair  person  of  Miss 
Margaret  Peterson.  The  parties  met  in  the  middle  of  the  walk» 
and,  like  the  Leslies  and  Seytons  of  ^  the  Abbot,"  neither  appeared 
willing  to  make  way  for  the  other.  Their  objects,  however,  were 
amicable,  and  an  exchange  of  partners  was  speedily  effected.  This 
done,  without  a  word,  the  gentlemen  escorted  the  ladies  to  the  gate 
of  the  garden,  and  handed  them  into  a  carriage  which  was  in  at- 
tendance.  After  a  glance  around,  Messrs.  Summery  and  Invoice 
entered  the  vehicle,  the  coachman  put  the  steps  up  and  the  door 
to,  sprang  to  his  box,  cracked  his  whip,  and  away  they  went  I 

CHAPTER  VI. 

^  Mr.  Summery  not  in  yet  7"  asked  Mr.  Ebenezer  Drysalter,  a9 
be  hung  his  hat  upon  a  pin  in  his  counting-room  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  '<  Never  knew  him  so  late  before— don't  like  it — ^Punctu« 
ality's  the  soul  of  business.     Where's  the  morning  paper  ?" 

^'  Great  news»  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  who  handed  the  gr«at  man  the 
paper  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face.     '*  Wish  you  joy,  sir." 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Drysalter  opened  the  blanket  sheet.  He  ran  over 
the  news  with  a  curious  eye,  and  was  about  to  drop  the  print  wh^i 
he  happened  to  glance  at  the  list  of  marriages,  in  which  he  found 
the  following — *'  Last  evening, 

**  At  Fishcreek,  by  'Squire  Harmanus  Barkalow,  Mr.  Augustus 
Summery,  of  the  firm  of  Drysalter  and  Summery,  to  Miss  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  Matthew  Peterson,  Esq.  of  this  city." 

^  Also,  Mr.  John  Invoice,  to  Miss  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  Drysalter,  Esq.,  all  of  this  city." 

An  elderly  gentleman  in  a  passion  is  a  very  imposing  spectacle. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Drysalter  appeared  almost  rabid  ;  and  there  was  a 
rush  of  clerks  from  the  counting-room,  like  a  boat's  crew  that  ^  starn 
all"  at  the  flurry  of  a  whale.  As  the  paroxysm  passed  away,  the 
great  man  folded  up  the  paper,  and  deposited  it  in  his  pocket,  took 
down  his  hat  from  its  peg,  brushed  the  beaver  carefully,  placed  it 
on  his  head,  and  issued  into  the  street.     Ho  wended  hb  way  with 
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rapid  steps  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson.  In  the  hall  he  encountered 
that  gentleman  himself. 

«  Do  you  know  it  ?"  gasped  the  importer  of  dry  goods. 

^'  Ha !  ha  !  yes !"  replied  Mr.  Peterson. 

**  To  think  of  his  atrocity.  But  yesterday  I  took  him  into  part- 
nership.     But  the  firm  shall  he  dissolved ;    and  your  daughter. 


48ir, 


"  Showed  her  taste  in  preferring  a  young  man  to  an  old  one. 

"  Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  Cve  together/' 

Thank  your  stars,  Ebenezer,  my  old  friend,  that  chance  has  de- 
feated your  plan  of  making  an  ape  of  yourself  in  your  declining 
years.  Jane  has  not  thrown  herself  away,  and  if  you're  willing  to 
be  reconciled,  you  can  find  the  young  couples  in  the  parlor.  They 
took  breakfast  with  me." 

The  old  gentleman  entered  the  breakfast-roonu  There  was  one 
of  those  scenes  that  occur  in  the  last  act  of  a  comedy ;  fine  speeches 
by  young  gendemen,  and  tears  by  young  ladies,  and  a  free  pardon 
by  the  fathers.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Drysalter  did  nothing  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  junior  partner  and  son-in-law,  and  consoled  hiniself 
with  the  old  adage— What  cait't  be  cvbjbp,  must  ma  unnnisn* 


THE   HEBREW  MUSE. 

AN   OPE. 
L  1. 

Brkak  forth  in  song— awake,  sweet  lyre! 
No  more  should  Winter's  breath  proikne  the  stringt  * 
That  erst  were  fanned  by  seraph  wings — 

But  let  thine  ancient  Qod  the  song  inspire. 

From  thee  of  old, — ^harmonious  shell, 

What  hearen-bom  strains  of  music  fell— 

When  sainted  Darid  tuned  thy  trembling  chords  1 

A  mortal  singing  angels'  woidi^ 

When,  warm  with  inspiration's  fires, 

He  swept  with  frenzied  hand  thy  quiv'ring  wires, 

And  shed  a  thrilling  rapture  round ; 

While  Hearen  was  beat  to  hear— and  God  approTsd  the 
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1.3. 


Oh !  holy  harp— of  nobler  strain 

Than  Homer's  torrent  song,  or  Maro's  lay, 

Long  have  thy  golden  strings  neglected  lain 
Since  that,  thy  brightest  day. 

But  wake  again — ^be  strong  once  more 

To  sing  those  prophet-bards  of  yore, 

Who,  on  thy  wires  their  glowing  praise  expressed—*' 

Their  song  forth  flaming  from  their  breast — 

Since  first  the  leader  of  the  anointed  host 

Beheld  the  proud  Egyptian's  boast, 

Humbled  beneath  his  vengeful  rod — 

And  sung  with  rapturous  voice  the  triumph  of  his  Ood.* 


1.3. 

Whelmed  beneath  the  angry  wave 
Lay  the  mighty  and  the  brave — 
While  the  sons  of  Abram  stood 
(Securely  crossed  that  swelling  flood  !) 

And  viewed  their  billowy  grave. 
Then  Moaes  sang  the  thrilling  story 
"  God  hath  triumphed,  God's  the  glory  J' 

While  the  timbrels  joined  the  chorus 
And  the  virgins  tuned  their  voice, 

"  Shout !  our  foes  are  fallen  before  us — 
And  ye  holy  tribes  rejoice! 

Behold  the  triumph  that  your  GK>d  hath  mad^— 
Behold  the  horse  and  rider  in  the  deep. 

Low,  'neath  the  surge  is  haughty  Pharo  laid, 
And  Egypt's  daughters  are  but  left  to  weep. 
Vain  were  their  steeds  of  war — their  chariots  Tain — 
Our  Qod  but  sent  his  breath— the  embattled  hosts  were  slain." 


I" 


U.  1. 

Hushed  is  the  song.    The  muse  divine 

Led  by  the  mystic  cloud  and  pillar'd  blaze, 

With  pilgrim  feet  o'er  desert  ways 
Journeys  towards  Canaan's  land  of  milk  and  wine. 
At  length  on  Sion-hill  she  stood, 
(A  home,  how  pleasant  and  how  good !) 
And  waked  again  to  song  her  murmuring  shell, 
t  Thy  monarch  heard,  oh  Israel  I 
When  heavy  gloom  perplexed  his  breast. 
And  fiend- wrought  fears  his  troubled  soul  opprest — 
Lulled  by  the  sound,  kis  griefs  were  still ; 
While  rung  the  magic  chords— while  gushed  th'  harmoniouB  rilL 

*  We  may  date  the  commencement  of  Hebrew  poetry  at  the  time  when  Moms  and  the  cliiK 
4ren  of  Israel  aaag  tbelr  aong  of  triumph  at  the  Red  Sea.— Exodus— XV.  Chapter. 

t  Saul— who.  when  David  played  on  the  harp,  was  ttf  flrom  the  Influence  of  evil  splilts ;  as, 
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11.2. 


*  Hark,  in  the  palace  halls,  the  lay, 

Sung  by  the  royal  bard,  is  rising  high; 
The  monarch's  fingers  o'er  the  harp-strings  play, 

And,  like  an  angel's,  fly. 
Around  celestial  glory  gleams,— 
All  radiant  with  etherial  beams 
The  dove-like  Spirit  lights  upon  the  lyre, 
And  fills  with  life  each  conscious  wire- 
While  echoing  round,  the  dazzled  chamber  rings 
With  melodies  that  Gabriel  sings. 
When  high  in  heaven  the  song  aacenda — 
And  o'er  his  golden  haip  th'  adoring  seraph  bends. 

11.3. 

f  Now— emerging  from  the  wood 
Wrapt  in  odors  sweet  and  good. 
Like  the  rose  which  Sharon  rears, 
Lo !  a  stately  form  appears — 

While  Spring  unbinds  the  flood. 
Before  him  fairest  flowers  are  blowing, 
On  the  air  their  incense  throwing— 
Loud  the  vocal  groves  are  ringing, 

See  the  budding  fig-trees  bloom — 
Hark — the  turtle-dove  is  singing, 

And  the  vineyard  yields  perfume. 
The  bard  with  joy  his  holy  lay  prolongs. 

Bids  towering  Salem's  beanteooa  maids  rejoice 
Warbles  with  tuneful  tongue  the  song  of  sonos, 

And  charms  the  list'ning  mountains  with  his  voice. 
Nor  feu:  behind  him  comes  a  sainted  sire, 

His  harp  with  rapture  strung — ^his  lips        < 
New  touched  with  liquid  firct 

m.  L 

Oh  noblest  of  the  reverend  seers — 
Oh,  more  than  mortal  bard — what  power  is  thine  I 
What  magic  hath  thy  lyre  divine, 

That  wakes  to  pure  delight— or  melts  to  tears. 

To  thee  alone  of  men  'twas  given 

With  mortal  eyes  to  gaze  on  heaven — 

To  see,  when  light  unkindled  shone. 

The  Bceptered  Thunderer's  flaming  throne — 

To  view  the  Cherubim  before 

Their  awful  monarch  bend — and  veiled  adore : 

To  know  the  homage  angels  pay — 

To  hear  their  lofiy  praise,  and  imitate  the  lay. 

*  DcKilpttve  of  the  Ftafana. 

t  Klaf  Bolomon'i  Canticlei,  the  ityle  of  which  It  taaiutes. 

X  laalah'a  piopheeicfl.  Iiaiah  wm  probably  the  most  sablime  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  The  Us- 
sian  hard  la  of  oouno  not  reckoned  among  the  Jewish  propheo.  Bee  the  cirewmarancea  lo  which 
the  ft»UowlBg  aaophe  nAra  la  laakah,  VL  chapter,  1  veaw, «  Mf. 
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Now  he  on  whom  thy  mantle  fell,* 
Awed  by  the  heavenly  Tision  pourt  his  prajrer. 

Shiggaion's  notes  prolong  the  lofty  swell, 
And  this  the  praise  they  beai^- 

From  Daran's  Mount  thb  Holt  Okk 

Came  like  the  brightness  of  the  Sun 

Aimed  with  his  shining  darts  and  spear, 

The  starry  orbs  were  hushed  with  fear : 

But  hark — a  plaintiTe  Toice  declares  at  hand 

The  doomsday  of  a  guilty  land, 

And  sad  his  sighing  woids  foretell 

The  woes  on  thee  to  ftU— Ood-nnrtnred  Israel  It 

in.  a 

t  Far  from  Sion's  holy  hill, 

Lo  t  the  muse  sedate  and  still, 

Hangs  upon  the  willow's  bough 

Her  harp — once  sweet  but  tuneless  now— 

And  weeps  o'er  all  her  iU. 
Her  thoughts  to  distant  Salem  flying, 
Sad  she  views  in  ruin  lying 
All  the  pride  and  towering  glory 

Of  the  home  she  loved  so  well, 
Juda's  fields  with  carnage  gory— 

Hinnom — ^made  the  vale  of  hell  f 
Alas  1  sad  land— No  mofe  the  muse  shall  tiea4 

By  eool  Siloaa  stream,  or  Zion  lull, 
But  mute  slie  bends  o'er  heathen  xills  ber  head, 

And  weeps  for  thee ;  though  lost— remembered  stilL 
O'er  her  fair  limbs  is  tattered  sackcloth  flung ; 
Hangs  o'er  her  droqpiBg  head,  her  sonowing  lyie  unstrung ! 

A*  C*  C« 


*  fisbbikuk,  VOL  chapter.  f  The  ProphecleB  of  JcNSiisli. 
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CrichUm;    hy   W.    Harrison  Ainstoarihf  Esq.     In   two  Volumes* 
iVeto-  York ;  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Out  of  materials,  evidently  collected  with  great  labor  and  research,  the  author 
of  Rookwood  has  built  up  a  novel  of  classic  elegance  and  harmonious  propor- 
tions. Ittdeedi  so  various  is  the  knowledge  which  he  displays  of  the  peculiar 
manners,  customs,  and  lore,  of  that  chivalric  period  when  the  admirable  BcoU 
blazed  cometrlike  before  the  gaze  of  Europe,  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  story  was  formed  rather  as  a  setting  for  these  gems  of  learning,  than  that 
they  were  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  adorning  the  £aion  itselC 
Page  after  page  meets  us  with  so  much  that  is  strange  and  fantastic  in  orna- 
ment, that  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  antique  illuminntions  on  the  margins 
of  parchment-books — and  iancy  that  the  letters  will  start  into  curious  shapes, 
with  colours  of  green,  and  blue,  and  red.  In  two  or  three  of  the  songs  which  are  in- 
troduced, the  American  publisher  has  with  good  taste  copied  the  blackletter  of  tbfr 
English  edition.  We  are  not  di^oeed  to  favor  similar  affectations  in  printing 
sometimes  introduced  by  the  author  to  prank  forth  meanness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  but  such  aids  to  the  fancy  in  a  modem  book,  which  treats  of  the  oldca 
time,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

"  Criefaton  **  will  not  be  a  popular  novel.  It  does  not  lack  strong  aad  rapiit 
interest,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  written  in  the  intensive  style  of  the  day. 
The  stars  are  no  where  apostrophized,  the  moon  is  not  invoked  to  descend  from 
her  eenilean  throne,  the  breezes  are  not  called  upon  to  fan  the  cheek  and  lift  the 
ringlets  of  any  beautiful  female  with  large  hazel  eyes,  nor  are  those  eyes  made 
the  theme  of  enthusiastic  effusion  for  six  or  more  mortal  pages.  The  incidents 
are  startling,  and  often  wonderful,  but  not  altogether  impracticable.  The  reader 
is  not  mercilessly  stretched  out  on  the  rack  of  suspense,  nor  is  his  curiosity  tor- 
tured on  the  slow  revolving  wheel  of  digression.  There  are  no  impertinences, 
no  outrages  on  common  sense,  and  no  mysterious  gvings  out,  which  seem  to  have 
all  the  awkward  contortions  without  the  inspiration  of  the  Sybil.  For  these  rea- 
sons and  some  others,  the  novel  will  not  take  with  the  public  The  faults  wo 
have  to  £nd.are  that  the  story  is  too  conplex,  too  dream-like ;  one  event  is  tangled 
with  another;  there  is  not  sufficient  clearness;  the  mind  is  constantly  distracted 
by  the  illustrations  from  the  story.  The  portrait  of  Crichton  is  very  admirably 
drawn,  and  so  is  that  of  Esdainnonde,  the  heroine.  We  are  occasionally  arrested 
by  such  beautiful  passages  as  those;  but  we  pass  over  all  the  songs  and  many 
descriptions  to  get  at  the  tale.  These  songs  and  descriptions  are  so  q>isodical 
that  one  could  read  every  incident  in  the  vohimes  without  stopping  to  look  at 
one  of  them.  In  some  places  you  may  turn  over  half  a  dozen  pages  without 
losing  any  thing  that  has  happened  to  the  characters  on  the  scene. 

"  Crichton"  would  have  afforded  an  admirable  subjea  for  a  drama;  but  ths 
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author  followed  the  taste  of  the  age  and  made  a  romance.  All  the  qualities  for  a 
stage-hero  are  marvellously  combined  in  Crichton.  He  was  a  sort  of  private 
Buonaparte.  He  conquered  in  the  schools,  he  conquered  in  the  lists,  he  conquered 
in  the  ball  room.  His  beauty  was  matched  only  by  his  strength.  When  he 
danced,  he  seemed  Apollo  stepped  from  his  pedestal  \  when  he  fought,  he  was 
Mars  descended  from  his  car. 

He  is  first  introduced  by  the  author,  after  having  just  concluded  a  learned  con- 
test with  the  doctors  of  the  University  of  Paris.  He  had  come  off  victor  by  uni- 
versal acclaim,  and  was  there  and  then  first  endowed  with  the  title  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  distinguished — "  The  Admirable."  So  immense  was  the  at^ 
tendance  of  great  men  from  all  parts  of  France,  to  witness  the  discussion,  that  the 
scholars  of  the  University  were  excluded,  and  forced  to  remain  without  the  gates 
with  the  populace,  who  waited  to  witness  among  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the 
kingdom,  the  egress  of  this  world  wonder.  After  a  graphic  description  of  the 
magnificent  train  which  preceded,  the.  rector  is  introduced. 

"  At  his  side,  and  on  his  right  hand,  walked  one  on  whom  all  eyes  were  bent 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  The  rector  and  his  companion  stopped  without  the 
eateway,  when,  as  if  they  were  influenced  by  some  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
impulse,  one  long,  loud,  continuous  acclamation  burst  from  the  ranks  of  the  schol- 
ars. Nor  were  the  ^aver  members  of  the  university  silent.  Even  the  doctors 
of  theology  lent  the  aid  of  their  voices — while  the  archers,  raisingr  themselves  in 
their  stirrups,  lifted  their  helmets  from  their  brows,  and  waving  Uiem  in  the  air, 
increased  and  prolonged  the  clamor  by  their  vociferations. 

"  Crichton,  tor  the  reader  will  no  doubt  have  surmised  that  he  was  the  *  loadstar 
of  all  eyes,'  possessed  an  exterior  so  striking,  and  a  manner  so  eminently  prepos- 
sessing, that  his  mere  appearance  seemed  to  act  like  a  spell  on  the  beholders. 
The  strongest  sympathy  was  instantly  and  universally  excited  in  his  favor. 
Youth  is  ever  interesting ;  but  jrouth  so  richly  graced  as  Crichton's,  could  not 
&il  to  produce  an  extraordinary  impression.  At  the  sight  of  him,  the  whole  as- 
pect of^things  was  changed.  Enthusiasm,  amounting  almost  to  devotion,  usurped 
the  place  of  animosity,  and  all  vindicative  feelings,  resulting  from  wounded  pride 
or  other  petty  annoyances,  were  obliterated  or  forgotten.  Even  discomfiture 
wore  the  aspect  of  victory. 

"  But  in  tne  demeanor  of  the  victor  no  external  sign  of  self-elation  was  percepti- 
ble. He  might  not  be  insensible  to  the  distinction  of  his  achievement,  but  he 
plumed  himself  not  upon  it,  pr  rather,  with  the  modesty  ever  inherent  in  true 
greatness,  appeared  to  underrate  his  own  success.  His  cheek  was  slightly  flushed, 
and  a  stnile  of  tempered  satisfaction  played  upon  his  countenance  as  he  acknow- 
ledged the  stunning  applauses  of  the  concourse  before  him.  No  traces  fff  over- 
exertion or  excitement  were  visible  in  his  features  or  deportment.  He  would 
seem,  to  judge  from  his  composed  and  collected  manner,  to  have  quitted  a  debate 
in  which  he  had  taken  no  further  part  than  that  of  an  auditor.  His  brow  was 
unclouded,  his  look  serene,  his  step  buoyant ; — and,  as  his  bright  eye  wandered 
over  the  multitude,  there  was  not  an  individual  upon  whom  his  gaze  momentarily 
rested,  but  felt  his  heart  leap  within  his  breast. 

"  The  countenance  of  Crichton  was  one  that  Phidias  might  have  portrayed,  so 
nearly  did  its  elevated  and  ennobled  character  of  beauty  approach  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  perfection  erected  by  the  freat  Athenian  sculptor.  Chiselled  like 
those  of  some  ancient  head  of  the  Delphic  god,  the  features  were  wrought  with 
the  utmost  fineness  and  precision — the  contour  of  the  fiu^  was  classical  and  har- 
monious— the  mens  divtnior  breathed  from  every  lineament — the  lips  were  firm, 
full,  and  fraught  with  sensibility,  yet  giving  token  of  the  most  dauntless  resolu- 
tion— the  chin  was  proudly  curved — ^the  nose  Grecian — the  nostril  thin  and 
haughty  as  that  of  an  unbroken  barb  of  the  desert — the  brow  was  ample  and 
majestical,  shaded  by  dark  brown  hair,  disposed  in  thick  ringlets  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  antique.  There  was  a  brilliancy  of  color  and  a  sparkling  freshness  in 
Crichton's  complexion,  the  more  surprising,  as  the  pallid  hue  and  debilitated  look 
of  the  toil-worn  student  might  more  natursdly  be  expected  in  his  features  than  the 
rosy  bloom  of  health.  In  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  slight  mus- 
tache feathered  his  upper  lip,  and  a  short  pointed  beard  clothed  his  cnin,  tatd  added 
to  the  grave  manliness  of  his  aspect. 
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We  shall  attempt  no  continaed  analysis  of  the  plot,  confident  that  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  at  least  will  praise  this  novel ;  but,  with  one  or  two  further  extracts, 
and  some  allusion  to  the  splendid  personages  of  the  drama,  close  a  notice  which 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  avoid  making  entirely  commendatory. 

The  volumes  are  not  divided  regularly  in  chapters,  but  into  three  epochs  of 
I'  The  First  Day,"  "  The  First  Night,'*  and  the  "  Second  Night;"  each  of  which 
is  subdivided  into  chapters.  At  the  commencement  of  "  The  First  Night," 
Catharine  de  Medicis  and  all  her  beautiful  attendant  court  are  introduced ;  after 
a  series  of  exciting  descriptions,  among  which  that  of  the  monarch  herself  is  in- 
troduced, follows  one  of  the  maids,  around  whom  clusters  the  chief  interest  of  the  ro- 
mance, as  u  is  she  to  whom  the  noble  heart  of  Crichton  is  devoted.  To  be  remarked 
by  Crichton  was  enough  to  captivate  any  woman ;  but  "  la  belle  Esiclairmonde  " 
loved  him  with  a  devotion  different  from  that  of  all  other  stars  of  that  brilliant 
court,  for  it  was  the  devotion  of  a  pure  heart.  Esclairmonde  is  present  at 
a  fete  given  by  the  king,  as  one  of  the  train  of  the  queen-mother;  and  at  this  fete 
her  beauty  first  met  the  gaze  of  the  voluptuous  monarch.  And  well  it  might  I 
We  exclsdm,  as  we  read  the  following. 

"  Alas !  how  inadequate  are  mere  worda  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  beauty  we 
would  wish  to  portray.  The  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy  fades  in  the  evanescent 
eoloring  he  is  compelled  to  employ.  The  pen  cannot  trace  what  the  pencil  is 
enabled  so  vividly  to  depict :  it  cannot  accurately  define  the  exquisite  contour  of 
the  face,  neither  can  it  supply  the  breathing  hues  of  the  check — the  kindling  lustre 
of  the  eye— the  dewy  ^oss  of  the  lip— or  Uie  sheen  of  the  hair — be  it  black  as  the 
raven's  wins,  or  glowing  as  a  sunbeam,  or  fleecy  as  a  summer  cloud.  The  im- 
agination alone  can  furnish  these  details ;  and  to  the  reader's  imagination  we 
would  gladly  intrust  theportraiture  of  Esclairmonde,  venturing,  however,  to  offer 
a  few  farther  hints  for  his  guidance. 

"  Imagine,  then,  features  moulded  in  the  most  harmonious  form  of  beauty,  and 
ehiselled  with  a  taste  tit  once  softened  and  severe.  The  eyes  are  of  a  dark  deep 
blue,  swimming  with  a  chastened  tenderness.  An  inexpressible  charm  reigns 
fibout  the  lips ;  and  a  slight  dimple,  in  which  a  thousand  Cupids  might  bask, 
softly  indents  the  smooth  and  rounded  chin.  Raised  from  the  brow,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  display  its  snowy  expanse,  the  rich  auburn  hair  is  gathered  in  plaits  at 
the  top  of  the  head— crisped  with  light  curls  at  thesides— ornamented  with  a  string 
of  pearls,  and  secured  at  the  back  with  a  knot  of  ribands ;  a  style  of  head-dress 
introduced  by  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  and 
then  universally  adopted  in  the  French  court.  The  swan-like  throat  is  encircled 
by  a  flat  collar  of  starched  muslin,  edged  with  pointed  lace.  Rich  purple  velvet 
of  Florence  constitutes  the  material  of  the  dress — ^the  long  and  sharp  bodice  of 
which  attracted  Henri's  attention  to  the  slender  shape  and  distinctly-defined 
bosom  of  the  lovely  demoiselle. 

**  In  passing,  we  may  remark,  that  the  rage  fbr  the  excessively  attenuated  waist 
was  then  at  its  highest  Our  debt-laced  erandmothers  were  nothing  to  the  wan>* 
■hiqied  dames  of  the  court  of  CSitharine  de  Medicis.  Fitting  like  a  cuiras,  tne 
•orset  was  tightened  around  the  shape  till  its  fliir  wearer,  if  her  figure  happened 
to  exceed  the  supposed  limits  of  gracefulness,  could  scarcely  gasp  beneath  the 

{>arasite  folds ;  wnile  the  same  preposterous  sleeve  which  characterized  the  cava- 
iers  of  the  period,  likewise  distinguished  the  dames.  Nor  had  Esclairmonde  no- 
gtected  due  obeervanee  of  this  beauty-outraging  mode,  or,  debits  her  personal  at- 
tractions, she  had  hardly  found  favor  in  her  sovereign's  eyes.  These  prodinous 
ooverings  of  the  arms,  we  are  informed,  were  stuffed  out  and  sustained  D)r  a  nuge 
pile  of  wool,  and  were  of  such  amplitude  and  width  that  they  would  easily  have 
contained  three  or  four  of  our  modem,  and,  by  comparison,  moderately-sized 
sleeves.  Edeed  with  pointed  lace,  starched  like  that  or  the  collar,  a  ruff  of  mus- 
Un  complotea  the  gear  of  the  arm.  Around  her  nock  was  hvng  a  chain  of  bronse 
medallions,  and  a  single  pear-shaped  pearl  descended  from  the  acute  extremity  of 
her  stomacher. 

"  Tall  and  majestic  in  figure,  the  carriage  of  Esclairmonde  was  gracef\il  and 
dignified ;  and,  as  he  contemplated  her  sofi  and  sunny  countenance,  Henri  thonght 
that,  with  one  solitary  exception,  he  had  never  behdd  an  approach  to  its  beaittyt 
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That  exception  was  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  channs,  at  the  period  wheir  the 
was  united  to  his  elder  brother,  Francis  the  Second,  had  made  a  lively  impression 
on  his  youthful  heart,  some  sense  of  which  he  still  retained,  and  whose  exquisite 
lineaments  those  of  Esclairmonde  so  much  resembled,  as  forcibly  to  recall  their 
remembrance  to  his  mind.  There  was  the  sleepy  languor  of  the  dark  blue  eye— 
the  same  ineffable  sweetness  of  smile— the  same  pearly  teeth  displayed  by  thai 
smUe— the  same  petU  nez  retroussi  (that  prettiest  of  aU  femmme  features^  and 
well  merUing  La  Fontaine's  admiration — 

'Nez  troussd,  c'est  une  charme  encore  selon  mon  sens, 
C*en  est  mffme  un  des  plus  puissans— ' 

Ihouffh  perhaps  it  may  evidence  a  slight  tendency  to  coquetry  on  the  part  of  tim 
owner)— the  same  arched  and  even  brow— in  short,  there  were  a  hundred  trau» 
of  resemblance  which  Henri  was  not  slow  to  discover." 

A  very  amusing  character  is  Chicot,  the  king's  jester,  who  combined  goodness 
of  heart  with  his  folly.    His  malice  is  innocent,  for  its-  shafts  pierce  only  the 
treacherous  and  base.    Ruggieri,  the  astrologer,  the  practiser  of  the  dark  arts, 
and  the  conniver  and  plotter  of  the  queen-mother's  dark  design,  is  painted  with 
a  hand-like  that  of  the  old  masters  as  it  is  displayed  on  the  living  canvass  in 
Italian  galleries.    Marguerite,  (Marguerite  des  Marguerites, "  pearl  of  pearls,'* 
as  she  was  sometimes  called,)  queen  of  Navarre,  is  admirably  portrayed — ^the 
most  &scinating  woman  of  a  time  celebrated  for  its  beauties^the  most  voluptuous^ 
the  most  passionate.    With  a  bolder  hand  is  Henri  of  Navarre  (afterwards 
the  great  Henri  quatre)  drawn.    No  less  fidelity  is  displayed  in  the  portraiture 
of  all  the  main  and  collateral  personages  of  the  story.    Mr.  Ainsworth  has  exe- 
cuted the  task  of  preserving  the  individuality  of  his  characters  remarkably  well, 
and  therein  displays  that  his  powers  as  a  novelist  are  of  the  first  order.    Should 
his  aini  be  universal  popularity,  he  must  show  less  knowledge  and  introduce  less 
poetry  into  his  pages;  but  if  he  is  independent  of  the  labors  of  his  pen,  he  will 
excite  that  praise  which  is  most  likely  to  be  enduring,  by  writing  other  work» 
aa  nearly  similar  in  merit  as  possible  to  **  Crichton.** 


CharaamsUcs' of  Women;  by  Mrs.Jamieson.    Author's  editwtu 
Saunders  and  CHUy. 

We  know  of  no  recent  literary  reputation  so  enviable  in  a  female  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Jamieson— so  peculiar,  so  well  won,  nor  so  likely  to  endure. 

There  are  many  women  in  these  days  that  write,  but  there  are  Aw  female 
writers  7  few  in  whom  our  peci:diar  interest  in  them  as  women  is  not  lessened 
nearly  in  proportion  as  our  admiration  of  them  as  writers  increases.  But  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  even  in  the  most  powerful  touches  of  her  pen,  is  still  essentially  femi- 
nine—still always  identified  with  what  is  most  charming  in  the  sex,  and  she 
shines  not  least  as  a  woman  when  dazzling  most  as  an  author.  The  work  now 
before  us  has  met  with  such  universal  commendation,  that  it  wocdd  be  impertinent 
to  record  our  vote  of  praise  at  this  hour.  We  could  not  help,  however,  while  re- 
reading it,  marking  a  number  of  characteristic  passages,  whiph,  iiom  the  exqui- 
site critical  taste  displayed  in  them,  can  never  grow  stale.  And  first,  we  have 
placed  together  several  detached  sentences,  which  embody  the  following  admirable 
comparison  between 

PORTIA  JlND  ISABEZJU. 

''A  prominent  feature  in  Portia's  clwracter,  is  that  confiding,  buoyant  spirit, 
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wlueli  mimgles  with  all  her  thoughts  and  afaetiona.  And  hen  Id  me  observe, 
that  I  never  yet  met  in  real  life,  nor  ever  read  in  tale  or  histoiy,  of  any  woman, 
distinguished  for  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  who  was  not  also  remarkable  for 
this  trusting  spirit,  ihis  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  is  compa- 
tible with  the  most  serious  habits  of  thought,  and  the  most  profound  sensibility. 

"  A  disposition  to  doubt,  to  suspect,  aB^  to  despond,  in  the  young,  argues,  in 
general,  some  inherent  weakness,  moral  or  physical,  or  some  miserable  and  ra- 
dical error  of  education :  in  the  old,  it  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  age ;  it 
speaks  of  the  influence  of  sorrow  and  experience,  and  foreshows  the  decay  of  the 
stronger  and  more  generous  powers  of  the  soul.  Portia's  strength  of  mtellect 
takes  a  natural  tinge  from  the  flush  and  bloom  of  her  young  and  prosperous  ex- 
istence, and  from  her  fervid  imagination. 

"  Isabella  is  distin^ished  from  Portia,  and  strongly  individualized  by  a  certain 
moral  grandeur,  a  saintly  grace,  something  of  vestal  dignity  and  purity,  which 
render  her  less  attractiye  and  more  imposing ;  she  is  '  severe  in  youthi^il  beauty,' 
and  inspires  a  reverence  which  woulo  have  placed  her  beyond  tho  daring  of  one 
nnholy  wish  or  thought,  except  in  such  a  man  as  Angelo-*- 

''  O  cunning  enemy !  that  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook.' 

•*  This  impression  of  her  character  Is  conveyed  from  the  very  first,  when  LuciQ, 
£he  libertine  jester,  whose  coarse  audacious  wit  checks  at  every  feather,  thus  ex- 
fM'esses  his  respect  for  her — 

*  I  would  not,  though  'tis  my  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  far  from  heart — play  with  all  virgins  so. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskyed  and  sainted  ; 
By  your  renouncement,  and  immortal  spiritj 
Ana  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint' 


A  strong  distinction  between  Isabella  and  Portia  is  produced  l>y  (he  ciroom- 


dignity  which  renders  her  '  queen  o'er  herself^'  but  she  has  lived  far  from  the 
world  and  its  pomps  and  pleasures ;  she  is  one  of  a  consecrated  sisterhood — a 
novice  of  Sl  Clare.;  the  power  to  command  obedience,  and  to  confer  happiness, 
are  Ao  her  unknown.  Portia  is  a  splendid  creature,  radiant  with  confidence,  hope, 
and  joy ;  she  is  like  the  orange-tree,  hung  at  once  with  golden  fruit  and  luxuriant 
flowers,  which  has  expanded  into  bloom  and  fragrance  beneath  favoring  skies, 
and  has  been  nursed  into  beauty  by  the  sunshine  and  the  dews  of  heaven.  Isa- 
bella is  like  a  stately  and  gracetul  cedar  towering  on  some  Alpine  cliff,  unbowed 
and  unscathed  amid  the  storm.  She  gives  us  tne  impression  of  one  who  had 
passed  under  the  ennobling  discipline  of  suffering  and  self-denial :  a  melancholy 
charm  tempers  the  natural  vigor  of  her  mind :  her  spirit  seems  to  stand  upon  an 
eminence  and  look  down  upon  the  world  as  if  already  '  enskyed  and  sainted ;' 
and  yet  when  brought  in  contact  with  that  world  which  she  inwardly  despises, 
she  shrinks  back  with  all  the  timidity  natural  to  her  cloistral  education. 

'^  This  union  of  natural  j^prace  and  grandeur  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
a  recluse, — of  austerity  of  life  with  gentleness  of  manner, — of  inflexible  moral 
principle  with  humility  and  even  bashfulness  of  deportment,  is  delineated  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  consistency." 


BEATRICE. 


8hakspeare  lias  exhibited  in  Beatrice  a  spirited  and  faithful  portrait  of  the 
fine  lady  of  his  own  time.  The  deportment,  language,  manners,  and  allusions, 
are  those  of  a  particular  class  in  a  particular  a^;  but  the  indivklual  and  dra- 
matic character  which  forms  ^e  groundwork  is  strongly  discriminated ;  and 
b^lng  taken  from  general  nature,  belongs  to  every  age.  In  Beatrice,  high  intel- 
lect and  high  animal  spirits  meet,  and  excite  each  other  like  fire  and  air.    In  her 
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wit,  (which  is  briQlant  without  bein^  imaginatiTe,)  there  is  a  toaeh  of  iosolenee 
not  anfrequent  in  women,  when  the  wit  predominates  over  reflection  and  imagi- 
nation. In  her  temper,  too,  there  is  a  slight  infusion  of  the  termagant,  and  her 
satirical  humor  plays  with  such  an  unrespective  levity  oyer  all  subjects  alike, 
that  it  required  a  profound  knowledge  of  women  to  bring  such  a  character  wiihin 
the  pale  of  our  sympathy.  But  Beatrice,  though  wilful,  is  not  wayward, — she 
is  volatile,  not  unfeeling.  She  has  not  only  an  exuberance  of  wit  and  gaiety, 
but  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  energy  of  spirit;  and  is  no  more  like  the  fine  ladies  of 
modern  comedy, — whose  wit  consists  in  a  temporary  allusion  or  a  play  upon 
words,  and  whose  petulance  is  displayed  in  a  toss  of  the  head,  a  flirt  of  the  fan, 
or  a  flourish  of  the  pocket  handkerchief, — than  one  of  our  modem  dandies  is  like 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.''^ 

ROSALIND. 

"  Every  thing  about  Rosalind  breathes  of  '  youth  and  youth's  sweet  prime.' 
She  is  fresh  as  the  morning,  sweet  as  the  dew-awakened  blossoms,  and  light  aa 
the  breeze  that  plays  among  them.  She  is  as  witty,  as  voluble,  as  sprightly  as 
Beatrice ;  but  in  style  altogether  distincL  In  both,  the  wit  is  equally  unconscious ; 
but  in  Beatrice  it  plays  about  us  like  the  lightning,  dazzling  but  also  alarming; 
while  the  wit  of  Rosalind  bubbles  up  and  sparkles  like  the  living  fountain,  re- 
freshing all  around.  Her  volubility  is  like  the  bird's  song ;  it  is  the  outpouring 
of  a  heart  filled  to  overflowing  with  life,  love,  and  joy,  and  all  sweet  and  afiec^ 
tionate  impulses.  She  has  as  much  tenderness  as  mirth,  and  in  her  most  petu- 
lant raillery  there  is  a  touch  of  softness — '  By  this  hand  it  will  not  hurt  a  fly !' 
As  her  vivacity  never  lessens  our  impression  of  her  sensibility,  so  she  wears  her 
masculine  attire  without  the  slightest  impugnment  of  her  delicacy.  Shakspcare 
did  not  make  the  modesiy  of  his  women  depend  on  their  dress,  as  we  shall  see 
further  when  we  come  to  Viola  and  Imogen,  Rosalind  has  in  truth  *  no  doublet 
and  hose  in  her  disposition.'  How  her  heart  seems  to  throb  and  flutter  under  her 
page's  vest  1  What  depth  of  love  in  her  passion  for  Orlando !  whether  disguised 
oeneath  a  saucy  playhilness,  or  breaking  forth  with  a  fond  impatience,  or  half  be- 
trayed in  that  beautiful  scene  where  she  faints  at  the  sight  of  the  'kerchief  stained 
with  his  blood !  Here  her  recovery  of  her  self-possession — ^her  fears  lest  she 
should  have  revealed  her  sex — ^her  presence  of  mind,  and  quick-witted  excuse-^ 

'  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counterieited — ' 

and  the  characteristic  playfulness  which  seems  to  return  so  naturally  with  her 
recovered  senses, — are  all  as  amusing  as  consistent.  Then  how  beamifiilly  is  the 
dialogue  managed  between  herself  and  Orlando !  how  well  she  assumes  the  aira 
of  a  saucy  page,  without  throwing  off  her  feminine  sweetness !  How  her  wit 
flutters  free  as  air  over  every  subject  I  With  what  a  careless  grace,  yet  with  what 
exquisite  propriety ! 

'  For  innocence  hath  a  privilege  in  her 
To  dignify  arch  jests  and  laughing  eyes.'  ** 

JVUET. 

"  All  Shakspeare's  women,  betnff  essentially  womeD,  either  love,  or  have 
loved,  or  aie  capable  of  loring ;  but  Juliet  is  love  itself  The  passion  is  her  state 
of  being,  and  out  of  it  she  has  no  existence.  It  is  the  soul  within  her  soul;  the 
pulse  within  her  heart  ]  the  life  blood  along  her  veins,  blending  With  every  atom 
of  her  frame.  The  love  that  is  so  chaste  and  dignified  in  Portia — so  airy -delicate 
and  fearless  in  Miranda — ^so  sweetly  confiding  in  Perdita — so  playfully  fond  in 
Rosalind — so  constant  in  Imogen — so  devoted  in  Desdemona — so  fervent  in 
Helen — so  tender  in  Viola, — is  each  and  all  of  these  in  Juliet.  All  these  remind  us 
of  her ;  but  she  reminds  us  of  nothing  but  her  own  sweet  self:  or  if  she  does,  it  is 
of  the  Qismunda,  or  the  Lisetta,  or  the  Fiammetta  of  Boccaccio,  to  whom  she 
is  allied,  not  in  the  character  or  circumstances,  but  in  the  truly  Italian  spirit,  tha 
glowing  national  complexion  of  the  portrait. 

"  The  picture  in  *  Twelfth  Night^  of  the  wan  girl  dying  of  love,  *  who  pined 
in  thought,  and  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy,'  would  never  surely  occur 
to  ua,  when  thinking  on  Um  anamoored  and  impaationed  Juliet,  in  whose  boaom 
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Im  keeps  a  fiery  Tigil,  kindlioff  tenderneM  into  eullnisiam,  entlnuiaeDi  into 
passion,  passion  into  beroism  !  No,  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  play  is  of  a  far 
different  cast.  It  is  flushed  with  the  genial  spirit  of  the  south ;  it  tastes  of  youth, 
and  of  the  essence  of  youth;  of  life,  tSud  of  the  very  sap  of  life.  We  hare  indeed 
the  straggle  of  love  against  evil  destinies  and  a  thorny  world;  the  pain,  the  grief, 
the  anguish,  the  terror,  the  despair : — the  aching  adieu ;  the  pang  unutterable  of 
parted  affection ;  and  rapture,  truth,  and  tenderness  trampled  into  an  early  grave; 
but  still  an  EUysian  grace  lingers  round  the  whole,  and  the  blue  sky  of  Italy  oends 
over  all  V^ 

OPHBLU. 

"  An  admired  critic  declares,  that  '  there  is  nothin^f  in  Ophelia  which  could 
make  her  the  object  of  an  engrossing  passion  to  so  majectic  a  spirit  as  Hsmlet.* 

'*  Now,  though  it  be  with  reluctance,  and  even  considerable  mistrust  of  myself, 
that  i  differ  from  a  critic  who  can  thus  feel  and  write,  I  do  not  think  so-^l  do 
think,  with  submission,  that  the  love  of  Hamlet  for  Ophelia  is  deep,  is  real,  and 
is  preeieely  the  kind  of  lore  which  such  a  man  as  Hamlet  would  feel  for  sueh  a 
woman  as  Ophelia. 

"  When  the  heathens  would  rniresent  their  Jove  as  clothed  in  all  his  Olympian 
terrors,  they  mounted  him  on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  and  armed  him  with  the 
lightnings ;  but  when  in  Holy  Writ  the  Supreme  Being  is  described  as  coming 
in  his  glory,  He  is  upborne  on  the  wings  of  cherubim,  and  his  emblem  is  the 
dove.  Even  so  our  blessed  religion,  which  has  revealed  deeper  mysteries  in  the 
human  soul  than  ever  were  dreamt  of  by  philosophy  .till  she  went  hand-in- hand 
with  faith,  has  taueht  us  to  pay  that  worsnip  to  the  symbols  of  purity  and  inno- 
cence which  in  daraer  times  was  paid  to  the  manifestations  of  power ;  and  there- 
fore do  I  think  that  the  mighty  intellect,  the  capacious,  soaring,  penetrating 
genius  of  Hamlet,  may  be  represented  without  detracting  from  its  grandeur,  as 
reposing  upon  the  tender  virgin  innocence  of  Ophelia,  with  all  that  deep  delight 
with  which  a  superior  nature  contemplates  the  goodness  which  is  at  once  perract 
in  itself,  and  of  itself  unconscious.  That  Hamlet  regards  Ophelia  with  this  kind 
of  tenderness, — that  he  loves  her  with  a  love  as  intense  as  can  belone  to  a  nature 
in  which  there  is  (I  think^  much  more  of  oontemplation  and  sensibuity  than  ac- 
tion or  passion,— 'is  the  feeling  and  conviction  with  which  I  have  always  read 
the  phiy  of  Hamlet." 


A  Hitlary  of  New^Yorkjfor  Schools ;  hp  Wm.  Dutdap^  in  2  vols. 
New.York.     CciUms,  Keese  4*  Co. 

Ths  venerable  Mr.  Dunlap,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  long  engaged  upon  a 
large  historical  work,  of  which  the  annals  of  the  state  of  New-Yoric  should  fbr- 
nish  the  subject  matter.  Guided  by  a  reteran  literary  experience,  his  preparatory 
studies  and  researches  among  old  records  have  been  conducted  with  all  the  zeal 
of  youth,  and  his  numerous  friends  lode  forward  with  high  expectation  to  the 
completion  of  his  aiduous  labors.  In  the  meantime  our  author,  like  many  of 
the  most  successful  men  of  letters,  has  been  compelled  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  production  of  some  lighter  work,  which  should  leave  him  both  the  lei- 
sure and  the  means  lor  graver  labors.  And  the  little  book  before  us  comes  out 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  larger  work  of  the  same  name.  It  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  children  and  schools;  and  while  confidently  recommending  it  to  such, 
we  must  add  that  this  little  History  of  New- York  contains  much  that  will  be 
equally  new  and  entertaining  to  many  an  older  reader.  It  affords  some  glimpses 
of  society  in  the  okien  time  of  the  "  Colony,"  which  are  especially  curious.  An 
instance  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  story,  whieh,  though  we  have  eoiw 
tailed  it  of  its  fair  proportion,  is  still  given  in  Mr.  Dunlap's  words. 

"  Miss  Sarah  Wilson  was  among  the  lady  serranU  to  the  honorable  Miae 
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Yemon,  who  was  a  Berrant,  or  maid  of  honofi  to  the  qiieeiL  UBfoitmuital^ 
Miss  Wilson  was  not  a  maid  of  komtr  or  honesty ;  for  she,  although  a  faTorite 
of  the  honorable  Miss  Vernon's,  and  an  inteUi^nt  young  lady  herself,  coveted 
the  diamonds,  and  other  finery,  which  glittered  in  her  eyes ;  and  haring  an  acci- 
dental opportunity,  when  on  an  errand  to  her  majesty,  opened  a  casket  and  stole 
the  queen  8  picture,  richly  set  in  diamonds,  with  aeveral  other  jewels,  which  she 
secreted  about  her  person,  and  carried  off." 

*'  This  poor  young  woman,  although  accomplished  as  it  is  called,  had  been 
badly  taught,  and  hsd  bad  examples  before  her.  The  jewels  were  after  a  time 
missed,  but  no  suspicion  fell  upon  Miss  Wilson.    In  such  coses  suspicion  often 


quiry 

Wilson  had  been  very  cunning,  as  she  thought,  the  fact  of  selling  the  jewel  was 
traced  to  her.  The  very  circumstance  of  her  being  disguised  when  she  sold  the 
article  was  a  proof  of  her  guilt,  and  served  to  convict  her.  She  was  taken  up, 
tried,  and  condemned,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  suffer  death." 

*'  But,  although  her  parents  had  caused  her  to  be  poor,  by  giving  all  their  pro- 
perty to  her  brother  that  he  might  do  honor  to  the  family  name,  as  is  customary 
m  Europe,  they  now  sought  to  save  themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  having  a 
child  publicly  executed  as  a  felon  ;  and  Miss  Vernon,  whose  attendant  she  had 
been,  (and  who  had  been  attached  to  her,)  likewise  exerted  herself  to  prevent  the 
sad  catastrophe.  In  short,  she  was  reprieved ;  that  is,  the  execution  was  put 
off— and  after  a  time  she  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  the  colonies,  and 
soli  as  a  servant,  or  slave,  for  life." 

"  But  she  persisted  in  declaring  herself  innocent,  and  had  such  consummate 
art  as  to  conceal  and  carry  .away  with  her  the  picture  and  the  remainder  of  the 
stolen  property.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  favor  shown  her  by 
her  former  lady,  Miss  Vernon ;  for  if  she  had  been  searched  with  the  rigor  used 
in  the  cases  of  common  criminals,  the  jewels  must  have  been  found." 

•  "  With  other  convicts  she  was  transported  to  Maryland,  and  purchased  by 
Mr.  Duval,  of  Bush  creek,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  not  treated  as  a 
common  servant,  perhaps  her  employment  was  that  of  a  nurse,  or  if  she  could 
make  her  master  and  mistress  believe  that  she  had  been  unjustly  condemned,  she 
might  have  been  intrusted  as  a  teacher  to  the  children  of  the  family.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  she  had  now  become  sn  adept  in  deceit,  and  she  formed  a  bold  plan  to 
obtain  liberty,  and  make  use  of  the  property  she  had  concealed.^  We  must  im- 
agine that  by  the  favor  shown  her,  she  had  been  suffered  to  bring  with  her  the 
clothing  in  which  she  had  officiated  as  Miss  Vernon's  attendant.  By  what 
means  she  escaped  from  Mr.  Duval's  is  not  recorded  ;  and  we  are  left  to  sup- 
pose that,  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  family,  she  might  have  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  house  when  the  master  and  mistress  made  some  distant  visit. 
Certain  it  is  that  she  escaped  to  Virginia,  and  there  appeared  in  a  fictitious  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  she  was  received  and  treated  as  the  princess  Suutntioh  Caro* 
Una  MalUda^  and  sister  to  the  queen  of  Elngland.*' 

'*  To  make  my  story  probable,  I  must  introduce  another  character ;  a  most 
finished  rosue,  well  known  in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Tom  Bell.  This  vaga- 
bond had  Deen  likewise  sent  from  an  En^ish  prison  to  add  to  the  value  of  nis 
majesty's  plantations,  for  so  the  people  of  England  used  to  call  all  this  country." 

"  You  may  imagine  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  this  woman,  however  artful, 
to  pass  off  u>r  a  princess,  and  impose  on  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  is  recorded, 
if  she  had  not  been  assisted  by  some  cunning  conKderate.  6uch  a  one  was  Tom 
Bell.  This  accomplished  scoundrel  had  been  sold  to  a  trader  or  shopkeeper,  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  gained  the  good-will  of  his  master  so  far  that  he 
was  intrusted  to  carry  goods  about  the  country  as  a  pedlar.  You  may  suppose 
he  cheated  the  confidmg  owner,  and  by  degrees  accumulated  some  money  from 
the  gains  of  his  pack.  He  then  decamped,  pack  and  all,  and  by  various  arti- 
fices got  off  to  Virginia.  You  must  remember  that  at  that  time  the  country  was 
thinly  inhabited,  tlM  roads  bad,  newspapers  scarcely  known  in  comparison  to 
our  days,  and  although  Tom  was  advertised,  he  eluded  detection.  He  fell  in  with 
Sarah  Wilson,  and  recognised,  in  her,  one  who  had  been  tried  at  the  same  assizes 
with  himself^  although  thej  had  been  shijf^)ed  for  America  by  separate  vessels 
And  to  different  colonies.    As  t^y  were  known  to  each  other,  they  were  obliged 
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to  tnut  Meh  "other ;  Mid  Tom  eonnnnnicated  to  her  a  bold  plan  of  imposture, 
after  inducing  her  to  confess  that  she  had  possession  of  some  money,  as  well  as 
himself,  and  (what  suggested  the  scheme  to  him)  a  good  wardrobe,  rich  jewels^ 
and  the  queen's  picture.'" 

"  The  story  they  agreed  upon  was  probably  this.  That  she  should  declare 
herself  to  be  the  princess  Susannah  Carolina  Matilda,  sister  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  to  personate  her  betrothed  lover,  Mr.  Edward  Both  way,  a  pn* 
▼ate  gentleman  of  fortune;  for  the  love  of  whom  she  had  been  induced  to  fly  to 
America,  as  her  royal  relations  forbade  their  union.  That  she  had  lately  received 
letters  which  rendered  further  incognito  unnecessary  ]  despatches  by  which  they 
had  certainty  of  being  recalled,  and  the  marriage  permitted ;  he  being  first  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  an  earl,  by  his  gracious  majesty,  at  the  intercession  of  bis 
royal  consort.  As  proofs  of  bier  high  rank  she  was  to  produce  the  jewels,  and, 
above  all,  the  piaoie  of  her  august  sister.'' 

"  It  is  recorded^  and  it  is  undoubted,  that  this  Sarah  Wilson,  now  become  far 
miliar  with  deceit  and  crime,  (for  it  is  the  nature  of  guilt,  my  children,  to 
strengthen  by  practice,  one  crime  leading  to  another,)  it  is  certain  that  this  wo- 
man was  received  and  entertained  in  Vireinia,  and  m  both  the  Carolines,  as  a 
princess ;  that  she  imitated  the  manners  she  had  seen  at  court,  and  although  she 
received  presents  and  borrowed  money  from  the  gentlemen  sne  imposed  upon, 
she  affected  the  state  of  royalty,  and  graciously  extended  her  hand  to  be  kissed 
by  her  visiters.  In  the  colonies  at  that  time,  you  must  remember  that  the  peo- 
ple received  their  rulers  from  England ;  those  who  desired  offices  of  trust  and 
profit  looked  to  En^and  for  them;  they  called  England  htnnej  as  if  America  was 
only  a  place  of  exue ;  they  had  the  prejudices  in  favor  of  hereditary  monarchy 
and  nobility  belonging  to  the  country  their  fathers  came  from ;  they  were  told  by 
every  act  of  the  mother  cmmtry  that  they  were  dependant  and  infenor;  and  some, 
at  this  time,  seemed  to  believe  that  they  were  deoased  by  their  situation.  It  is 
hardly  yet  believed  by  some  among  us,  that  a  plain  honest  democrat  without  title 
can  be  equal  to  a  titulary  European.'' 

"  Sarah  Wilson  and  Tom^  Bell,  having  digested  their  plan  of  operations^  se- 
parated for  a  time  to  put  it  in  execution.    It  was  necessary  that  he  should  ap- 
pear as  a  fi;entleman,  and  at  that  time  the  apparel  of  a  gentleman  was  very  costly. 
He  must  have  a  wig,  which  must  be  dressed  every  day ;  he  must  have  several 
suits  of  apparel,  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  lace ;  silk 
stockings ;  sold  or  paste  knee  and  shoe  buckles ;  a  gold  laced  hat,  and  a  sword 
with  a  richly  ornamented  hilt.    All  this  Tom  was  obliged  to  purchase,  and, 
moreover,  several  negroes  to  attend  him  and  the  pretended  princess.    She  made 
her  appearance  at  the  head  inn  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Virginia,  in  the 
dress  and  character  of  a  great  En^iah  lady,  who  was  to  be  joined  in  a  few  days 
by  a  gentleman  of  distinction;  he  arrived,  the  honorable  Mr.  Sothway  *,  curiosity 
was  excit^,  and  the  story  of  the  princess  and  her  betrothed  lover  was  buzzed 
abroad.     She  was  waited  upon;  confided  her  pretended  history  to  those  who 
were  eager  to  hear  it.    She  toU  her  visiters  that  she  had  assurances  from  kome^ 
tliat  ail  the  indiscretion  of  her  flieht  was  forgiven ;  a  ship  of  war  was  to  be  sent 
ibr  her;  and  on  her  return  to  St.  James's,  her  marriage  would  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  honorable  Mr.  Edward  Sothway  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage.   Hints, 
however,  were  given  that  funds  ran  low ;  but  great  remittances  were  expected. 
Those  who  kissed  the  royal  hand  of  the  princess  were  promised  governments^ 
and  other  high  offices,  if  civilians ;  if  military  men,  promotion  in  the  army ;  if 
in  the  navy,  ships.    Any  sums  her  '  royal  hichness'  re<^uired  were  forthcoming ; 
all  was  in  train,  and  the  capital  laid  out  in  cmthes,  equipage,  and  attendants  was 
likely  to  be  returned  with  usurious  interest.    She  was  received,  says  a  printed 
account,  as  '  a  sprig  of  royalty'  firom  house  to  house,  and  condescendingly  per-* 
mitied  the  masters  to  kiss  her  hand.    They  entertained  her  with  honors,  and  she 
repaid  the  honors  with  eoniplimeDta  and  the  cash  with  promises.    Soatooil 
affairs  when,  one  day,  the  princess's  betrothed,  with  the  usual  ceremony,  requested 
a  private  interview,  (for  Tom  was  kept  at  most  respectful  distance;)  and  the 
request  beine  granteid,  he  ejdiibited  a  newspaper  to  her  royal  highness  with  the 
foUow^ng  advertisement: 

"  <  Busk  Creekj  FVederick  County,  Maryland,  October  lUh,  n71.  Run  away 
from  the  subscriber,  a  convict  servant-maid,  named  Sarah  Wilson,  but  has 
changed  her  name  to  lady  Susannah  Carolina  Matilda,  which  made  the  publick 
believe  that  she  was  his  majesty's  sister.    She  has  a  blemish  over  the  right  cye» 
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datk  loUad  hair,  stoops  in  the  ■houUenii  makes  a  common  practice  of  vriting 
and  marking  her  clothes  with  a  crown  and  a  B.  Whoever  secures  the  said  ser* 
Tdnt  woman,  or  takes  her  home,  shall  receive  five  pistoles,  besides  all  costs  and 
charg^es.  Wm.  Duval.  I  entitle  Michael  Dalton  to  search  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  and  from  thence  to  Charlestown,  for  the  said  woman.    Wm.  Duval.'  " 

"  Tom  Bell  secured  the  only  paper  that  had  found  its  way  into  that  part  of 
Virginia.  But  the  confederates  thought  it  was  time  to  move  mrtber  from  JPhila* 
delphia,  where  the  advertisement  was  published.  They  pretended  a  journey  to 
the  north,  and  took  leave  as  for  a  few  days  of  tlieir  dupes ;  but  soon  separated ; 
and  by  concert  met  again  in  South  Carolina,  where  toey  played  over  the  same 
earns  with  eoual  success.  She,  however,  changing  her  title  to  the  *  Princess 
Au^[usta  de  Waldegrave.'  Dalton,  however,  pursura  them  ;  and  Tom,  hearing 
of  his  arrival  at  Churlestown,  robbed  the  princess,  and  left  her  to  be  claimed  as  « 
runaway  convict,  and  conveyed  ignominiously  back  to  Maryland." 

The  curious  picture  of  society  in  New  Jersey  before  the  Revolution,  presented 
elsewhere,  reminds  us  of  some  scenes  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  described  in 
that  veritable  history,  "  The  Confessions  of  the  Land  Pirate  Murrell." 


Society  in  America  ;  hy  Harriet  ilfarftneati.    Saunders  4*  OSey.    In 
three  voU.     Yd.  U 

We  certainly  enjoy  great  and  peculiar  privileges  as  a  people;  we  do  not  mean 
in  the  sense  that  Fourth  of  July  orators  set  them  forth  periodically  to  their  pa- 
triotic hearers ;  for  of  that  all  of  us  are  now  fully  aware.  •  But  our  singular 
happiness  as  a  nation  lies  in  that  custodian  watchfulness  which  old  mother  Eu- 
rope has  ever  for  our  morals  and  manners ;  a  watchfulness  which  keeps  her  for 
ever  pulling  at  the  overgrown  child,  nudging,  tucking,  turning  and  twisting  it  to 
see  that  it  ncTer  goes  wrong  in  either  dress  or  behsTiour,  soils  its  pinafore,  or 
ove^eat8  itself,  until  the  poor  thing  is  so  pushed  about,  rumpled  and  mumbled 
over  and  over,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  the  real  Jonathan  would 
have  looked  like  if  left  wholly  to  himself!  This  is  about  the  kindliest  view  that 
we  can  take  of  the  manifold  efforts  of  disinterested  Europeans  to  improve  us;  but 
there  is  still  another  not  quite  so  flattering  to  our  self-love ;  and  that  is,  that 
instead  of  looking  upon  us  as  a  kind  of  pet  people — a  cosset  nation,  which 
they  would  fain  tame  into  household  ways,  they  do  actually  regard  us  as  a  sort 
of  political  excrescence,  a  wild  oflahooi  from  Christendom,  a  self-ontlawed  gang 
of  Ishmaelites,  whom  it  behoves  all  of  the  true  fhith  to  set  upon  and  spoil,  and 
hold  up  to  the  nations  as  a  reproach  and  a  bye-word.  And  verily  if  the  latter 
be  the  case,  we  deserve  it.  We  have  always  chosen  to  live  upon  the  breath  of 
Eui'opean  opinion,  and  so  long  as  we  are  willing  to  hare  all  our  thinking  dona 
abroad,  we  must  be  thankful  for  whaterer  pittance  of  approval  they  may  choose 
to  send  us,  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  If  the  foreign  tourist  pats  us 
on  the  back,  and  says  we  are  a  very  decent,  well-behaved  people  afler  all,  and 
he  has  great  hopes  of  us  when  we  are  a  few  centuries  older,  let  us  be.  grateful  for 
the  condescension  arising  from  his  bensTolenoe ;  and  when  he  tells  us, 

"  With  the  miU  chiding  of  a  father's  tongue," 

that  we  must  totally  alter  all  our  habits  before  we  can  fairly  sit  down  amoYig  the 
femily  of  nations,  why  let  us  lay  the  gentle  rrproof  to  heart,  and  toil  on  in 
patience,  in  hope  that  a  seat  of  honor  may  in  time  be  accorded  to  us  with  ths 
rest 


Amoii^  the  many  seanking  tniths  intenpened  through  the  book  befoie  us, 
thero  is  not  one  so  wholly  ineontroTertible  as  that  which  alleges  the  total  want 
9f  intelleotual  independenoe  among  oar  coantrymen.  The  author,  indeed,  in 
making  the  charge,  refers  chieiy  to  the  meanness,  as  existing  between  parties 
and  indiyiduals  here,  and  she  thus  impliedly  sustains  De  Tocqueyille  in  referring 
it  to  the  operation  of  democratic  institutions  and  the  benumbing  tyranny  of  the 
majority:  but  if  either  had  remarked  how  much  greater  is  our  subservience  to 
the  opinion  of  strangers,  they  must  haye  allowed  that  the  national  trait  was  too 
deeply  engrained  in  our  society  to  be  attributable  to  causes  which  lie  only  upon 
the  surlhee.  There  are  many  combining  causes  to  keep  alive  this  weakness. 
The  main  ones  exist  in  the  two  extremes  of  society.  In  our  poorer  classes,  the 
-  eontinual  intermingling  of  foreigners,  who  are  admitted  to  equal  rights  of  citi- 
aenship,  prevenu  the  growth  of  national  feeling,  and  the  consequent  promotion 
of  homogeneousness  of  character ;  while  among  our  richer  people,  a  sort  of  high* 
life-below-stairs  lore  of  European  fashions  and  prejudices,  keeps  up  a  twaddling 
taste  that  is  fatal  to  a  wholesome  and  manly  nationality  of  sentiment.  Without 
pausing  to  detail  other  causes,  let  us  take  the  operation  of  these  as  they  daily  ex- 
hibit themselves,  whether  in  salons  or  committee  rooms,  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Park  or  a  ball  at  Saratoga.  We  are  writing  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
oar  remarks,  though  more  particularly  applicable  here,  will  suit  almost  any 
part  of  the  country.  Now,  is  there  ever  a  meeting  of  the  people  here  without 
numbers  of  the  assemblage  being  brought  together  by  some  foreign  rallying  cry, 
with  which  American  citicens  ought  to  haye  no  more  to  do  than  with  the  catch- 
words of  Mr.  Locke's  maonMcs?  Is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  an 
American  jwffy—for  no  partf  can  exist  without  an  opposition — a  sufltcient  proof 
that  in  some  way  or  another  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  are  still  identified,  in 
feeling  and  prejudice,  with  the  subjects  of  other  governments  ?  and,  though  dis- 
owning tbooe  govenunents,  haye  they  not  avowed  political  relations  with  those 
Bubjeets?  Do  they  not  admowledge  a  leader  in  another  country  who  has  sworn 
to  make  his  influenee  felt  herel  Have  they  not,  too,  numerous  and  influential 
backere  among  those  bom  in  the  land,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  partizanship  or  cos- 
mopolitism, are  more  willing  to  identify  themselves  with  this  foreign  influence 
thsin  with  the  feeUngt  and  interests  of  their  own  countrymen  ^  We  speak  not 
here  of  the  political  efeet  of  this ;  we  regard  the  feet  only  as  it  operates  upon  our 
national  character,  and  keeps  our  people  identified  with  Europeans.  Nay,  more; 
we  do  not  choose  to  say  whether  the  wealth  and  labor  which  the  strong  arms 
and  slout  hearts  of  these  foreigners  bring  to  our  shores  is  not  in  our  opinion  a 
more  valuable  possession  than  the  existenoe  of  an  enlightened,  democratic,  and 
exclusive  national  character ;  a  character  that  shall  mark  us  as  an  independent 
and  peeoliar  people.  We  only  revert  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  we  believa 
them  to  be  as  we  have  described  them. 

We  oome  now  to  the  other  class ;  for  without  inferring  a  gradation  of  ranks, 
the  two  extremes  of  society  may  still  be  elassified.  Mental  association  produces 
the  same  effeet  here  as  early  habits  do  in  the  other  instance.  These  people  are 
raised^  as  they  say  in  Kentucky,  upon  the  moral  aliment  that  is  supplied  through 
the  medium  of  novds  and  magazines.  Their  standards  of  taste  and  propriety  ara 
manufectftred  almost  entirely  abroad ;  and,  like  buckwheat-fed  turkies,  the  whole 
fibre  of  their  mental  system  is  flavored  by  their  nourishment.  They  have  no 
test  of  what  is  proper  or  becoming,  unless  they  can  refer  it  to  an  imported  stand- 
ard. If  the  reader  doubts  this,  let  him  ask  the  first  man  near  him  at  a  dinner 
party,  why  a  new  wine  is  introduced  after  a  certain  dish  1  why  people  rinse  their 
nooths  in  finger  bowls  1  (borribiie  dicta)  or  why  any  other  tasteful  or  disgusting 
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operation  v  enacted  %  and  lh»  answer  will  always*  ba-^tk  iIm  eoalom  abm^. 
Nay,  let  him  apply  to  the  mother  of  that  fidr  girl  who  has  just  been  initiated  inU^ 
the  sultan  step  of  the  9eragli4fUz  or  any  other  new<4angled-daBc»— aik  the  malrom 
how  such  a  thing  came  to  be  introduced  here,  and  mark  her  reply^  She  will  noi 
answer  that  the 'dance  is  graceful,,  well  suited  to  the  mmic,  and  one  in  which 
many,  like  her  daughter,  take  great  delight  y  but  only  ^  "  It  is  all  the  &ahion  in  £n^ 

land.'' 

And  as  with  the  dinner  and  the  dance,  so  is  it  with  dress,  and  manners,  and 
language ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  meiitsy  the  tasie,  or  the  inhe- 
rent propriety  of  the  thing  itself,  but  only  to  "  the  way  they  do  things  abroad." 
All  this  has  acted  but  negatively  as  yet  in  society  i  but  manners  avs  so  intiaoalely 
connected  with  morals,  that  we  may  yet  copy  too  mneh  from  these  OTer-refined 
Europeans,  and  something  worse  than  the  self-inflicted  stigma  of  second-han4 
imitation  may  yet  attack  to  ns.. 

When  will  our  trayelliog.  countiymea  leara,  that  though  principles  of  good 
breeding  are  the  same  in  all  covntries,  the  mere  conTentionals  of  society  are  «vep 
changing,  and  can  hardly  be  copied  without  involving  some  incoograity  or  abmv- 
dity  of  manneri  %  A  Turkish  noUe  is  not  less  a  gentleman  because  he  dines 
differently  from  his  British  biothes^  nor  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney  less  well  bred 
than  the  most  finished  elegant  of  our  day ,  though  he  probably  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  impropriety  of  taking  Sherry  beibfe  Champaigne,  or  drinking  Port  witi^ 
his  oystenL  We  must  learn  to  have  usages  and  customs  of  our  own ;  borrow* 
ihg,  indeed,  occasionally  from  our  okler  brethren  over  the  waters,  but  borrowing 
discreetly }  not  imitating  by  the  wholesale.  And  when  harmless  peculiarities  d(S 
spring  up  among  us,  and  an  commented  upon  by  strangers,  why,  instesd  of  try* 
ing  to  cjcplain  them  away,  answer  only  as  the  sturdy  Englishman  alwayn 
does,  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country." 

Miss  Martineau's  book  will,  we  think,  have  a  teadensy  to  pssmote  this  indepe»- 
ence  of  opinion  among  us.  Her  observations,  whether  sound  or  otherwise,  an 
always  couched  in  such  spirited  terms  as  to  stir  people  up  and  give  tbod  for 
thinking,  and  will  be  copied  and  quoted  everywhere.  The  work,  judging  by  the 
only  volume  that  has  yet  come  into  our  possession,  is  Just  the  one  to  take  hold  sC 
the  public  mind  of  this  country ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  pass  upon  such  a  pco» 
duction  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  we  have  rsosived  it,  ws  prefer  giving 
some  specimens  of  her  varied  observations,  and  admirable  powers  of  descripCioa^ 
to  protracting  these  desultory  remarks,  already  perhaps  too  km^ 

TBE  REUr  VOLOABmr  OP  ASUOtf  CJT. 

"  The  manners  of  the  wealthy  classes  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  chsracter  of 
their  objects  and  interests :  but  they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  so  agitable  as  those 
of  their  less  opulent  neighbors.  The  restless  ostentation  of  such  as  tire  for  gran- 
deur and  show  is  vulgar ;  as  I  have  said,  the  only  vulgarity  to  be  seen  m  the 
country.  Nothing  can  exeeed  the  display  of  it  at  watering  places.  At  Roeb- 
away,  on  Long  Island,  I  saw  in  one  large  room,  while  the  company  was  waiting 
for  dinner,  a  number  of  eroups  which  would  have  made  a  gpocf  year's  income  £or 
a  clever  caricaturist.  If  any  lady,  with  an  eye  and  a  pencu  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, wouki  sketch  the  phenomena  of  a^ctation  that  might  be  seen  in  one  day  in 
the  piazza  and  drawing-room  at  Rockaway,  she  might  be  a  nssftal  censor  of  mas- 
ners.  But  the  task  wouki  be  too  full  of  sorrow  and  shams  for  any  one  with  tks 
true  republican  spirit.  For  my  own  part,  I  fek  bewildered  in  such  company.  U 
was  as  if  I  had  been  set  down  on  a  kind  of  debatable  land  between  the  wholly 


TV  ma  1  Mw  uio  young  laaies  tnoiuea  out  in  tno  moat  espsnstvs  nnery,  nirting 
over  the  backgammon-boaid,  tripping  afiactedly  across  tne  room,  languishing 
with  a  sevsnty-doUar  eambnc  handkerehief,  starting  up  in  eestacy  at  the  entisnca 
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«f  A  baby :  the  motliera  asboiy  with  afilBctaiions  of  another  kind,  and  the  brother 
•idtaf  hither  and  thicher,.  now  with  assiduity  and  now  with  nonchalance ;  and 
tto  one  imparting  the  refreshment  of  a  natural  countenance,  moyement,  or  tone,  I 
almost  doubted  whether  I  was  awake.  The  viltage  scenes  that  I  had  witnessed 
rose  up  in  strong  cootrast,*-the  mirthful  wedding,  the  wagon-drives,  the  offerinss 
of  wild-flowers  to  the  stranger,  the  unintermitting,  simple  courtesy  of  each  to  all ; 
amd  it  was  seaioelv  credible  that  these  coatrasting  scenes  could  ooUk  be  existing 
in  the  aaue  repobkc" 

VANNSRS  OF  GENTLXIIEN  AND  LAIXKB  IN  FDBUC. 

^  ^  So  much  mon  has  naturally  been  observed  by  traTellers  of  American  mannerB. 
in  stages  and  steam^-boau,  than  in  private  houses,  that  all  has  been  said,  over  umI 
over  again  that  the  subject  deserves.  I  need  only  testify  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Americana  eat  faster  than  other  people  on  the  whole.  The  celerity  at  hotel- 
tables  is  remarkable {  but  so  it  is  tn  stage-coach  travellers  in  England,  who  aro 
sdlawed  ten  minutes  or  a  (|uarter  of  an  hour  for  dining.  In  private  houses  I  was 
AeTer  a  waro  of  being  hurried.  The  cheerful,  unintermitting  civility  of  ali  gentlemen 
travellers  throughout  the  country,  is  very  striking  to  a  stran^r.  The  degree  of 
consideration  snown  to  women  is,  in  my  opinion,  greater  than  is  rational  or 
good  for  either  party ;  but  the  manners  of  the  American  slage-coadi  might  aiiord 
•a  valuable  lesson  and  example  to  many  classes  of  Europeans  who  have  a  high 
•pinion  of  their  own  civilization.  1  do  not  think  it  rational  or  fair  that  every 
gentleman,  whether  old  or  young,  sick  or  well,  weary  or  untired,  should,  as  a 
natter  of  course,  yield  up  the  best  places  in  the  stage  to  a  lady  passenger.  I  do 
BOt  think  it  rational  or  fair,  that  five  gentlemen  should  ride  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  (whero  there  is  no  accommodation  fbr  holding  on,  and  no  resting-place  for 
their  feet,)  for  some  hours  of  a  July  day  in  Virginia,  that  a  young  lady,  who  was 
alightly  delieate,  might  have  room  to  lay  up  her  ftet,  and  change  her  posture  as 
ahe  pleased.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  travel  on  com- 
mon terms  in  the  sta|;e,  her  family  should  have  traveDed  in  an  extra^  or  staid  be- 
hind, or  done  any  thinf  rather  than  allowed  five  persons  to  risk  their  health  and 
•acrifioe  their  comfort  for  the  sake  of  one.  Whatever  may  be  the  good  moral 
effects  of  such  self-renunciation  on  the  tempers  of  the  gentlemen,  the  custom  is 
▼ery  injurious  to  ladies.  Their  traveling  manners  are  any  thing  but  amiable. 
While  on  a  journey,  women  who  appear  well  enough  in  their  homes,  present  aM 
•the  characteristics  of  spoiled  children.  Screaming  and  trembling  at  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  are  not  uncommon ;  but  there  is  something  far  worse  in  the 
eool  selfishness  with  which  they  accept  the  best  of  every  thing,  at  any  sacrifice 
40  others,  and  usually,  in  the  Sooth  and  West,  without  a  word  or  look  of  acknow- 
ledgment. They  are  as  like  spoiled  children  when  the  gentlemen  are  not  present 
to  be  sacrificed  to  them,^n  the  inn  parlor,  while  waiting  for  meals  or  the  stage, 
4md  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  I  never  saw  any  manner  so  repulsive  as  that 
of  many  American  ladies  on  board  steamboats.  They  look  as  if  they  supposed 
frott  mean  to  uuare  them,  till  you  show  to  the  contrary.  The  suspicious  sido- 
glance,  or  the  full  stare,  the  cofa,  immovable  observation,  the  bristling  self-defence 
j3ie.momettt  you  come  near,  the  cool  pushing  to  set  the  best  place,  every  thing 
aaid  and  done  without  the  least  trace  of  trust  or  cheerfulness,  these  are  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  the  ladies  beiuf  petted  and  humored  as  they  are.  The 
New  England  ladies,  who  are  compelled  by  their  superior  numben  to  depend  less 
imon  the  can  of  others,  aro  far  happier  and  pleasanter  comj»anions  in  a  journey 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.'' 

pousT  scsiranT. 

**  The  vaOey  of  the  Connecticut  is  <the  most  fertile  valley  in  New  England ;  anA 
it  is  searoebr  possibb  that  any  shouU  be  more  beautiful.  The  river,  tuU,  broad, 
•ad  traaquu  as  the  summer  sky,  winds  through  meadows,  green  with  pasture 
or  golden,  with  eorn.  Clumps  of  forest  trees  afford  retreat  Tor  the  cattle  in  the 
aummer  heats ;  and  the  masfnificent  New  Enj^land  elm,  the  most  graceful  of  trees, 
is  droppod  singly,  here  and  there,  and  casts  lU  broad  shade  upon  the  meadow, 
fiills  of  various  half  ht  and  declivity  bound  the  now  widenine,  now  contracting 


lines,  I  was  ever  out  of  sight 
I  nafor  wished  to  be  so.    It  was  like  the 'verdurous  wall  of  Paradise,' oonfining 
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the  mighty  loutlieni  and  western  riyento  theur  duumels.    We  were,  ai  it  «p« 

feared,  imprisoned  in  it  for  many  days  together,  as  wetrayersedthe  eouth-eaaleni 
tates.  We  threaded  it  in  Michigan ;  we  skirted  it  in  New- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  throughout  New  England  it  bounded  every  landscape,  k  looked 
down  upon  us  from  the  hill-to]^ ;  it  advanced  into  notice  from  everv  gap  and 
notch  in  the  chain.  To  the  native  it  must  appear  as  indispenBaUe  in  the  picture 
gallery  of  nature  as  the  sky.  To  the  English  traveller  it  is  a  special  boeo,  an 
added  charm,  a  newly-created  grace,  like  the  infant  planet  that  wander*  across  tha 
telescope  of  the  astronomer.  The  English  traveller  finds  himself  never  weary  by 
day  of  prying  into  the  forest,  from  beneath  its  canopy ;  or,  from  a  distance  drink- 
ing in  its  exquisite  hues :  ana  his  dreams,  for  months  or  years,  will  be  of  the  mossy 
roots,  the  black  pine,  and  silvery  birch  stems,  the  translucent  green  ahadra  of 
the  beech,  and  the  slender  creeper,  climbine  like  a  ladder  into  the  topmost  boughs 
of  the  dark  holly,  a  hundred  feet  high.  He  will  dream  of  the  march  of  the  hoars 
through  the  forest ;  the  deep  blackness  of  nifht,  broken  by  the  don  forest-fires, 
and  startled  by  the  showers  of  sparks,  sent  M>road  by  the  casual  breeze  from  the 
bumine  stems.  He  will  hear  again  the  shrill  piping  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
the  multitudinous  din  from  the  occasional  swamp.  He  will  dream  oi  the  deq>  si* 
lence  which  precedes  the  dawn ;  of  the  gradual  apparition  of  the  haunting  trees, 
coming  faintly  out  of  the  darkness ;  of  the  first  level  rays,  instantaneously  pier^ 
ing  the  woods  to  their  very  heart,  and  lighting  them  up  into  boundless  ruddy  co- 
lonnades,  earlanded  with  wavy  yerdure,  and  carpeted  with  glittering  wild-flow- 
ers. Or,  he  will  dream  of  the  clouds  of  ffay  butterflies,  and  gauzy  dragon-flleSi 
that  hover  above  the  noon-day  paths  of  the  forest,  or  cluster  mkhU  some  graoeiul 
shrub,  making  it  appear  to  bear  at  once  all  the  flowers  of  Eden.  Or  the  goUea 
moon  will  look  down  through  his  dream,  making  for  him  islands  of  light  in  aa 
ocean  of  darkness.  He  may  not  see  the  stars  mit  by  glimpses ;  but  the  winged 
stars  of  those  reeions, — ^the  gleaming  fire-flies, — radiate  firom  eyery  sleepmg 
bou^h,  and  keep  his  eye  in  nncy  busy  in  following  their  glancing,  while  his 
spirit  sleeps  in  the  deep  charms  of  the  summer  night  Next  to  the  solemn  and 
yarious  beauty  of  the  sea  and  the  aky,  comes  that  of  the  wilderness.  I  doobt 
whether  the  sublimity  of  the  vastest  mountain-range  can  exceed  that  of  the  all- 
pervading  forest,  when  the  imagination  becomes  able  to  realise  the  conception  of 
what  it  is. 

"  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  forest  merdy  presktes  over  the  seens, 
giving  ^avity  to  its  charm.  On  East  Mountain,  above  Deerfield  in  Massachu- 
setts, It  IS  mingled  with  grey  rocks,  whose  hue  mingles  exouisitely  with  iu  ver- 
dure. We  looked  down  from  thence  on  a  long  rtnch  of  the  valley,  just  befora 
sunset,  and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  tlw  geography  of  the  catastrofte 
which  was  to  be  commemorated  in  a  day  or  twa  Here  and  there,  in  the  mei^ 
dows,  were  sinkings  of  the  soil,  shallow  basins  of  verdant  pasturage,  where  there 
had  probably  once  been  small  lakes,  but  where  cattle  were  now  grating.  The 
unfenced  fields,  secure  within  landmarks,  and  open  to  the  annual  inwidatiott 
which  preserves  their  fertility,  were  rich  with  unharvesled  Indian  com ;  the  cobs 
left  Ivin^  in  their  sheaths^  because  no  passer-by  is  tempted  to  steal  thm ;  every 
one  having  enourh  of  his  own.  The  silvery  river  lay  among  the  meadows ; 
and  on  its  bank,  far  below  us,  stretched  the  avenue  of  noble  trees,  touched  with 
the  hues  of  autumn,  which  shaded  the  village  of  Deerfiekl.  SaddldMek  bounded 
our  view  opposite,  and  the  Northampton  lulls  and  Oreen  MounUins  on  the  left. 
Smoke  arose,  here  and  there,  from  the  hills'  sides,  and  the  nearer  eminences  were 
dotted  with  white  dwellii^  of  the  same  order  with  the  homesteads  whieh  wen 
sprinkled  over  the  valley.''^ 


WORLD-MAKmO. 

"It  is  an  absorbing  thing  to  watch  the  proeess  of  worid-making,— both  the  fog^ 
mation  of  the  natural  and  the  conventional  viwrk).  I  witnessed  both  in  America ; 
and  when  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  in  another  plansl. 
I  saw  something  of  the  process  of  creating  the  natural  globe  in  the  depths  of  the 
largest  explored  cave  in  the  world.  In  its  depths,  in  this  noiseless  workshop, 
was  Nature  employed  with  her  blind  and  dumb  agenU,  ibshioning  mysteries 
which  the  earthquake  of  a  thousand  years  hence  may  brinr  to  light,  to  give  man 
a  new  sense  of  the  shortness  of  his  liieu  I  saw  something  crt*  the  process  of  workl- 
making  behind  the  fall  of  Niagara,  in  the  thunder  cavern,  where  the  rocks  that 
have  stood  for  ever  tremble  to  their  foil  amidst  the  roar  of  the  uaexhansled  floods. 


I  stood  whme  8f¥m  hmnan  fiwt  skali  ■und  no  mote.  Foot^hold  after  foci-hold 
is  destined  to  be  thrown  down,  till,  after  more  ages  than  the  world  has  yet  knowui 
the  last  rocky  barrier  shall  be  overpowered,  and  an  ocean  shall  overspread  coun- 
tries which  are  but  just  enierinf  upon  oiFiuzed  existence.  Niagara  itself  is  but 
one  of  the  shifting  scenes  of  life,  like  all  of  the  outward  that  we  hold  most  per* 
manent.  Niagara  itself^  like  the  systems  of  the  sky,  is  one  of  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture's clock,  moving,  though  too  slowly  to  be  perceiTed  by  the  unheeding, — still 
moring,  to  mark  t&  lapse  of  time.  Niagara  itself  is  destmed  to  be  as  the  tradi- 
tionary monsters  of  the  ancient  earth— a  giant  existence,  to  be  spoken  of  to  won* 
daring  ears  in  studious  hours,  and  believed  in  from  the  sole  evidence  of  its  sur* 
viving  crandeur  and  beauty.  While  I  stood  in  the  wet  whirlwind,  with  the  crys- 
tal roof  above  me,  the  thundering  floor  beneath,  and  the  foaming  wh^lpool  and 
rnshinf  flood  before  me.  I  saw  those  quiet,  studious  hours  of  Uie  ftiture  world 
when  this  cataract  shall  have  become  a  tradition,  and  the  spot  on  which  I  stood 
shall  be  the  centre  of  a  wide  sea,  a  new  reeion  of  life.  This  was  seeing  world- 
making.  So  it  was  on  the  Mississippi,  wben  a  sort  of  scum  on  the  waters  beto» 
kened  the  birth-place  of  new  land.  All  things  help  in  this  creation.  The  difi 
of  the  upper  Missouri  detach  their  soil,  and  send  it  thousands  of  miles  down  the 
stream.  The  river  brin^  it,  and  deposits  it,  in  continual  increase,  till  a  barrier 
is  raised  against  the  nishmg  waters  tnemselves.  The  air  brings  seeds,  and  drops 
them  where  they  sprout,  and  strike  downwards,  so  that  their  roots  bind  the  soft 
■oil,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  weieht  of  new  accretions.  The  infant  forest,  flost- 
ing,.  as  it  appeared,  on  the  surtaoe  of  turbid  and  rapid  waters,  may  reveal  no 
beauty  to  the  painter;  but  to  the  eye  of  one  who  loves  to  watch  the  process  of 
vorkhmaking,  it  is  full  of  deligbL  These  islands  are  seen  in  every  stage  of 
ffrowth.  The  ootton-wood  trees,  from  being  like  cresses  in  a  pool,  rise  breast* 
high;  then  they  are  like  the  thickets,  to  whMe  shade  the  allieator  may  retreat ; 
then,  like  proves  that  bid  the  sun  good-ni^ht,  while  he  is  still  lighting  up  the  forest ; 
then  like  uie  forest  itself  with  tSo  woocPcotter's  house  within  its  screen,  flowers 
sprinjring  about  its  stems,  and  the  wild-vine  climbing  to  meet  the  night  breezes  on 
its  lofty  canopy.  This  was  seeing  world-making.  Here  was  strong  instigation 
to  the  exercise  of  analysis. 

"  Ono  of  the  most  frequent  thoughts  of  a  speculator  in  these  wildernesses,  is 
the  rarity  of  the  chance  which  brings  him  here  to  speculate.  The  primitive  glo- 
ries of  nature  have,  almost  always  since  the  world  began,  been  dispensed  to 
savaf^s;  to  men  who,  dearly  as  they  love  the  wilderness,  have  no  power  of 
bringmg  into  eontrast  with  it  the  mind  of  man.  as  enriched  and  stimulated  by 
cultivated  society.  Busy  colonists,  pressed  by  bodily  wants,  are  the  next  class 
brought  over  the  threshoU  of  this  temple :  and  they  come  for  other  purposes  than 
to  meiditate.  The  next  are  those  who  would  make  haste  to  be  rich;  selfish  ad- 
venturers, who  drive  out  the  red  man,  and  drive  in  the  black  man,  and,  amidst 
the  foresu  and  the  floods^  think  only  of  cotton  and  of  goM.  Not  to  such  alona 
should  the  primitive  glones  of  nature  be  dispensed ;  glories  which  can  never  be 
restored.  The  phikwDpher  shoukl  come,  bdore  they  are  effaced,  and  find  combi- 
nations and  proportions  of  life  and  truth  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  painter  should  come,  and  find  combinations  and  proportions  of  visible  beauty 
whicn  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The.  architect  should  come,  and  find  sue^ 
gestions  and  irradiations  of  his  art  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  tEb 
poet  should  come,  and  witness  a  supremacy  of  nature  snch  as  he  images  in  the 
old  days  when  the  world's  sires  came  forth  at  the  tidines  of  the  yainbow  in  the 
cloud.  The  chance  which  opens  to  the  meditative  the  umost  untouched  regions 
of  nature,  is  a  rare  one ;  ana  they  shoidd  not  be  left  to  the  vanishing  savage,  the 
busy  and  the  sordid." 

AMBRlGAIf  NBWBPAPBBS. 

"  Side  by  side  with  the  suiners  of  the  rostium.  stand  the  sinners  of  the  new»> 
psper  press.  The  case  is  dear,  and  needs  little  remark  or  illustration.  The 
profligacy  of  newspapers,  wherever  they  exist,  is  a  universal  complaint ;  and,  of 
all  newspaper  presses,  I  never  heard  anyone  deny  that  the  American  is  the 
worst.  Of  course,  this  depravity  bein^  so  general  throughout  the  country,  it 
must  be  oecasioaed  by  soom  overpowering  foree  of  circumstances.  The  causes 
are  various ;  and  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  democratic 
sentimem  in  the  country,  that  the  republic  has  not  been  overUurown  by  iu  news- 
papers. 

"  While  the  population  is  to  scattered  aa  it  now  is,throogfaont  the  greater  pari 
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of  the  Union,  nothing;  is  easier  than  to  make  the  people  know  only  one  eide  of  A 
question ;  few  things  are  easier  than  to  keep  from  them  altogether  the  knowledge 
of  any  particular  affair;  and,  worse  than  ail,  on  them  may  easily  be  practised 
the  discorery  that  lies  may  woik  their  intended  effect  befbie  the  tmth  can  orei^ 
take  them. 

"  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  worst--the  wide  diffusion  of  things  that  are  not  traoi 
or  the  suppression  of  things  that  are  true.  It  is  no  secret  that  some  able  personage 
at  Washmgton  writes  leUers  on  the  politics  and  politicians  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  sends  them  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Union,  to  appear  in  tJwir 
newspapers ',  after  i^fhich  they  are  collected  in  the  administration  newspaper  at 
Washington  as  testimonies  of  public  opinion  in  the  respectiTe  districts  where 
they  appear.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  few  exceptions  to  this  deprsTtty,— 4he 
few  newspapers  conducted  by  men  of  truth  and  superior  inteHigence,  are  not  yet 
encouraged  m  proportion  to  their  merits. 

"  There  will  be  no  great  improTement  in  the  literary  character  of  the  AmericaB 
newspapers  till  the  literature  of  the  country  has  improYed.  Their  moral  charao* 
ter  depends  upon  the  moral  taste  of  the  peoole.  This  looks  like  a  very  severe 
censure.  If  it  be  so,  the  same  eensure  applies  elsewhere,  and  Eoelish  morals 
most  be  held  accountable  for  the  slanders  and  eaptioosness  displayed  in  the  lead* 
ing  articles  of  British  journals,  and  for  the  disgustingiy  jocose  tone  of  their  po» 
lice  reporte,  where  crimes  are  treated  as  entertainments  and  misery  as  a  jesL 
Whateyer  may  be  the  exterior  causes  of  the  Americans  having  been  hitherto  ill- 
■erved  in  their  newspapers,  it  is  now  certain  that  there  are  none  which  may  not 
be  overpowered  by  a  sound  moral  taste.  In  their  country,  the  demand  lies  with 
the  many.  Whenever  the  many  demand  truth  and  justice  in  their  jomrnals,  and 
reject  falsehood  and  calumny,  they  will  be  served  aeeovding  to  their  desire.*' 


Oft  the  guhfeet  of  a  Ckmgreu  of  NatUmBt  4^ »  ^  * 
Friend  of  Peace*    E.  Coliierf  Natsau^etreei. 

Tms  dissertation  was  one  of  those  elicited  by  the  premium  offered  by  the 
American  Peace  Society  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
committee  of  ari)itration  were  in  doubt  between  several  of  the  papers  submitted 
to  them,  and  the  Dissertation  before  us  was  finally,  with  a  few  others,  laid  over 
for  further  decision.  As  now  presented  to  the  public  it  forms  a  very  neat  volume, 
containing  much  curious  matter  in  illustration  of  its  subject;  and  though  we  be- 
lieve both  the  author  and  his  competitors  have  expended  their  ingenuity  upon  the 
wind,  h^  book  contains  many  anecdotes  and  refleiBtionB  which  will  repay  pemsal. 


Disotmne  on  ihe  Evideneet  af  ikb  .Aateriean  JiuiuDW  fotiif  Cfo  ib- 
scendanU  of  the  lott  tribes  of  Itradi  hy  M.  M.  Noah*  James 
Van  Norden. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  essay  of  Mr.  Noah,  and  he  has  adduced  much  cmrioof 
flOMl  interesting  matter  in  support  of  his  theory,  which  we  eertainly  believe  to  be 
as  sound  as  any  other  regarding  the  population  of  th»  country.  The  essayist, 
however,  is  guUty  of  a  piece  of  carelessness  in  his  phraseology,  which  so  old  a 
literateur  ought  to  have  avoided ;  he  generalizes  too  much  when  ^peaking  of  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  our  aborigines,  calling  them  always  by  the  general 
name  of  Indians,  instead  of  identifying  the  partienlar  tribe  from  whieh  his  im- 
mediate illustrations  are  drawn.  The  effect  of  this  is  not  unimportant ;  as,  though 
the  majority  of  the  northern  tribes,  peihaps,  were  pore  thei8ta,yct  thers  ismodh 
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klolatiy,  many  aiipentitionfly  and  aome  cariona  mythology  inCarmingled  with  the 
araed  of  many  tribei.  The  Manitou  of  the  Lake-Indians,  far  instance,  has  hia 
Manitoag,  or  inferior  divinities  to  sustain  hUn  j  and  the  Wahcondah  of  the  Prai* 
rie  tribes  has  his  worship  shared  with  the  Mehkatongah,  or  great  star  among  the 
Pawnees;  while  the  Oweneyo  of  the  Wyandotte  and  Delawares,  and  the  Na« 
yadda  Gwenneyu  of  the  Five  Nations,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  representative 
of  the  unity  of  God,  the  true  divinity.  The  latter  term  we  borrow  from  the  mel- 
Uflnons  Seifieca,  in  that  hymn  beginning 

"  Sis-wa-den-no-tus  Na-yad-da-Qwen-ney-yn," 

"  Sing  unto  ike  OrstU  SpirilJ*  The  numerous  extracts  already  dispersed  thiongh 
the  critical  noticea  of  onr  present  number,  are  all  that  prevent  ua  from  quoting 
largely  from  Mr.  Noah's  most  interesting  essay. 


Tbomab  JnTBMOir.— We  condode  ma  Critical  Notices  this  month  with  tha 
following  reply  lo  the  able  artkJe  upon  Professor  Tucker's  new  woric  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Nsw-Yoax  Rbvbb w.  The  signature  soffidently  indicates  its  source. 

This  new  periodical^  in  a  long  and  labored  diatribe  on  the  diaracter  of  Mr. 
Jefferson^  (the  first  arucle  of  the  first  No.)  has,  for  the  purpose  of  i)roving  him 
a  plagiarist,  undertaken  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  Declaration  of  Indcp- 
pendence  and  various  other  puUic  documents,  some  of  which  instances  fi)rcibly 
remind  us  of  honest  Fluellen's  comparison  between  Macedon  and  Monmouto. 
The  reviewer,  finding  his  eflbrts  inadequate  to  his  liberal  purpose,  has  endeavored 
to  eke  out  his  scanty  stock  of  evidence  by  the  list  of  grievances  prefixed  to  the 
first  constitution  of  Virginia,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which,  ever  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wythe,  in 
1806,  has  been  known  mVirginia  to  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen.  The 
eritic,  however,  without  venturing  io  deny  the  fact,  thinks  proper  to  call  it  in 
question,  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  as  Mr.  W  ythe  was  in  Philadelphia  in 
1776,  attending  to  his  duty  in  congrcM^  he  could  not  have  been  in  Virginia  in 
the  same  month,  and  offered  Mr.  Jefferson's  paper,  as  is  alleged  in  Tucker'a 
Lifo  of  Jefferson,  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  that  state. 
He  therefore  asks  for  further  explanation. 

That  explanation  shaH  now  be  given,  and  had  the  reviewer  shown  half  the 
diligence  and  seal  in  discovering  truth  that  he  has  exhibited  in  hunting  up  ma- 
terials for  detraetion,  he  had  hem  able  to  furnish  it  for  himself.  Thus,  in  the 
only  history  of  Vircinia  for  that  period,  Gcrardin's  continuation  of  Buik,  he 
wouU  have  fimad  the  following  passage  in  the  author's  notice  of  the  Consiito- 
Cion  of  Virginia,  page  150. 

"  The  preamble,  reciting  the  various  acts  of  misrule  by  which  the  ^vem- 
ment  of  Virginia,  as  formerly  exercised  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  was 
now  totally  dissolved,  had  been  transmitted  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  from  Fhila- 
delphia,  where  that  illustrious  patriot  was  then  attending  the  general  congress, 
together  with  a  plan  of  a  new  constitution  or  form  of  goverment.  fits  valuable 
communication  reached  the  convention  just  at  the  moment  when  the  plan  origi- 
nally drawn  up  b^r  Colonel  George  Mason,  and  afterwards  discussed  and 
amended,  was  to  receive  the  final  sanction  of  tnat  venerable  body.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  retrace  previous  steps ;  the  session  had  already  been  uncommonly  la- 
borious; and  considerations  of  personal  delicacy  hindered  those  to  whom  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ideas  were  imparted  from  proposing  or  urging  new  alterations.  Two 
or  three  parts  of  his  plan,  and  the  whole  of  his  preamble,  however,  were  adopted; 
and  to  tnis  circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  strong  similitude  between  that 
preamble  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  subsequently  issued  by  the  Conttw 
nental  Congress,  both  having  been  traced  by  the  same  pen." 

The  author,  as  his  authority  fitr  the  foregoiM^  focta,  refers  to  a  lettp  fkom 
.  Mr.  Wythe  to  Bir.  Jefierson,  dated  Jdy  97th,  1776.  This  letter,  the  original  qf 
.  which  is  now  in  the  poaaeasion  of  Mr.  'Thomas  Jelferson  Randdph,  is,  ^  great- 

ar  satiafofitiflB,  now  pnMiahad  antire.    The  pact  in  italica  may  it  firand  in  On* 

ranlio^ia  a  fi)ot  note  to  the  passage  above  cited. 
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"  GflOBOB  Wttr  to  TntMAM  Jutnamai, 

"  WiUiamsbarg,  97th  Julf,  1736. 
**  Lotd  Danmore,  driven  tnm  Ghrin's,  retreated  to  St  George's  Island  in  Po- 
towmack,  a  station  we  hear  he  foand  no  less  unquiet  than  that  he  left ;  so  that 
be  hath  gfone  up  that  river,  distressed^  it  is  imagined,  for  water.  Ought  the  pre- 
cept, '  If  thine  enemy  thirst,  give  him  drink^'  to  be  observed  towards  sucn  a 
friend  and  in  such  a  wart  Our  countrymen  will  probably  decide  in  the  negative: 
and  perhaps  such  casuists  as  you  and  I  shall  not  blame  them.  I  had  not  reached 
this  place  before  the  appointment  of  deleeates.  An  attempt  to  alter  it  as  to  yo« 
was  made  in  vain.  Wken  I  came  here^  the  plan  oJ[  govemiMfU  had  been  commit^ 
Ud  to  the  whole  house.     To  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  forming  it,  the  one 

Jfou  ffut  into  my  hands  was  shown.  Two  or  three  parts  of  this  were^  wUk  very 
iUle  aUerationt  inserted  in  that ;  but  such  was  the  impaiience  of  sitting  long 
enough  to  discuss  several  imnortant  points  in  which  they  differ,  and  so  many  other 
matters  were  necessarily  to  be  dispatched  before  the  adornment,  that  I  was  per- 
suaded  the  revision  of  a  subject  the  members  seemed  tired  of  would  at  that  time 
have  been  unnecessarily  proposed.  The  system  agreed  to.  in  my  opinion,  re- 
hires reformation.  In  October  I  hope  you  will  effect  U,  1  have  directed  a  car- 
riage to  meet  me  at  Hooe's  Ferry  the  third  of  September.  So  soon  as  I  saw  Mr. 
Bruoe,  I  mentioned  the  copies  you  wanted.  He  toU  me  he  couM  not  find  some  of 
the  ps^iers.  I  propose  in  a  dav  or  two  to  assist  him  in  8earchin|g  for  them,  and 
will  desire  him  to  get  them  reaoy  by  the  time  you  will  be  in  Virginia.   Farewell." 

The  reviewer  might  have  found  in  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  the  same  explana- 
tion, with  a  single  exception  in  an  unimportant  particular.  It  is  contained  in  a 
note,  page  196,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  The  striking  similitude  between  the  recital  of  wroim  prefixed  to  the  eonstU 
tution  of  Virginia,  and  that  which  was  afterwards  preued  to  the  declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
they  are  from  the  same  pen.  But  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  preceded  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  by  nearly  a  month ;  and  was  wholly  eompoeed  and 
adopted  while  Mr.  Jefierson  is  known  to  have  been  out  of  the  state  attoading  ths 
session  of  Coneress  at  Philadelphia.  From  these  facts  alone  a  doubt  migm  na- 
turally arise,  wnether  he  was,  as  he  always  has  been  reputed,  the  auUior  of  that 
celebrated  instrument,  the  Dedaration  of  American  Ind^Mndence,  or  at  least  the 
recital  of  grievances  which  ushers  it  in ;  or  whether  this  part  of  it  at  Isast  had 
not  been  arrowed  from  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  Vireinia.  To  re* 
move  this  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  there  now  exists  arnon^^  tne  archives  of 
this  state,  an  original  rough  draught  of  a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Affersoa,  containing  this  identical  preamble,  and  which  was  for- 
warded by  him  from  Philadelphia  to  his  friend  Mr.  WytlM.  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  bodv  of  the  Constitution  is  taken 
principally  from  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Oeom  Mason,  and  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Committee  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan :  this  preamble,  bow- 
ever,  was  prefixed  to  the  instrument,  and  some  of  the  modincations  proposed  by 
him  introduced  into  the  body." 

It  seems,  from  the  preceding  extracts,  that  Mr.  Wirt,  and  after  him  Mr.  Tucker, 
satisfied  or  the  material  fact  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Virginia  and  transmitted  it  through  Mr.  Wythe  from  Philadelphia,  in- 
accurately assumed  that  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  w'ythe ;  whereas  it  was  sent  by  that 
|;entleman,  who,  after  taking  part  in  the  debate  on  the  declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  returned  to  Virginia  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  its 
constitution,  and  arrived  there  before  its  final  adoption. 

The  reviewer,  having  given  all  the  force  and  plausibility  he  was  master  of  Tto 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  concludes  with  this  precious  salvo  to  his  uncbaritabla- 
ness :  "  Were  the  fact  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Wythe,  or  to  any  one  else,  ftiUy  sus- 
tained^ we  can  truly  say  it  would  afford  us  pleasure."  This  declaration,  the 
sincerity  of  which  it  would  be  uncourteous  to  doubt,  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  after  the  critic  had,  through  fifty-seven  pages,  sated  himself  with 
the  pleasures  of  malevolence,  he  was  disposed  to  try,  by  way  of  variety,  a  senti- 
ment of  an  opposite  character.  Having  provided  him  with  the  means  of  gratis 
fication  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  we  now  leave  him  in  the  unenvied 
enjoyment  of  it.  He  is  evidently  one  of  those  who  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Jefferson 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  government,  and  who,  under  the  banner 
of  the  eroes,  would  wage  war  againit  that  teoam  toad  itamoet  •ueoefafiil  cteM- 
pion."        »  -»  -•  0,  X. 
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Literary  Propertt. — A  commission  was  some  time  since  appointed  by  the 
French  government  to  consider  the  subject  of  systematic  piracy  of  French  works 
in  foreign  countries.    In  this  commission  appeared  the  names  of  several  celebrated 
French  authors,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Dumont,  Didot,  and  Roger  Col  lord.    In 
their  report  they  allude  to  the  fact  of  an  English  convention  of  authors  having 
petitioned  the  American  congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reciprocal  gua- 
ranty of  literary  property  in  the  two  countries.     The  remedy  by  which  some  of 
commission  proposed  to  destroy  this  pirating  of  literary  and  scientific  works,  was, 
that  France  should  immediately  take  upon  herself,  by  the  passage  of  an  interna- 
tional copy-right  law,  the  defence  of  foreign  literary  interests,  even  at  the  risk 
of  not  meeting  with  a  like  return.    The  majority  were,  however,  opposed  to  such 
useless  generosity,  and  chose  rather  to  offer  reciprocity,  and  to  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  protection  of  France  that  the  same  protection  of  other  nations  should 
be  extended  to  her.    The  commission  were  of  opinion  that  a  law  should  be  en- 
acted, that  all  works,  foreign  or  French,  originally  published  abroad,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  re-printed  during  the  life  of  the  author,  or  for  a  term  fixed  by 
law,  without  his  consent  or  that  of  the  person  to  whom  he  has  ceded  his  rights. 
This  system  of  reciprocity  of  not  publishing  would  not  be  sufficient — it  should 
be  extended  also  to  not  buying ;  for  the  injury  to  France  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  printing  of  English  editions  of  French  works,  but  from  the  sale  of  spurious 
Brussels  editions  in  England.     It  was  therefore  from  the  EUiglish  customs  that 
compensation  was  to  be  sought.    If  England  would  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the 
admission  of  French  books  except  those  genuine  ones  printed  in  France,  France 
would  pass  a  law  inhibiting  the  admission  of  Americiin  editions  of  English  books 
into  France. 

"  A  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  for  affording  protection  to  literary  property, 
from  the  pen  of  A  F.  Didot,  has  just  appeared,  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  in  16^7 
ten  of  the  principal  bookselling  firms  in  Paris  joined  in  forming  an  establishment 
at  Brussels  to  counteract  the  Belgian  piracies.  This  establishmeni  would  pro- 
J>ably  have  succeeded  in  checking  the  system,  which  was  not  then  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  is  at  present,  had  not  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who  ap- 
plied considerable  sums  to  the  promotion  of  industry,  powerfully  assisted  the 
Srincipal  plunderers.  The  French  booksellers  could  not  oppose  the  budget  of 
Vance  to  that  of  the  Netherlands,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the 
unequal  contest.  The  present  sovereign  of  Belgium  dt^s  not  afford  the  like  sup* 
port,  but  the  Belgian  booksellers  find  m  their  fellow-citizens  a  sympathy  which 
produces  ttie  same  results,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  theea^rness  to  takesharea 
m  the  bookselling  companies  that  have  arieen  in  Brasses  with  immense  capitals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  M.  Haumann  was  forming  his  company,  whose  capw 
tal  amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half,  offers  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty  milliona 
were  made  by  persons  desirous  of  having  shares  in  the  last  three  hundred,  de* 
ponted  in  the  national  bank.  To  stop  this  system  of  piraoy,  the  author  pro* 
poses  that  France  should  declare  her  detennination  to  protect  the  Uterarjr  prck* 
psrty  of  all  those  nations  whose  government  should  in  like  manner  deittBUQ0  10 
protect  French  literary  copyright  in  their  dominions/' 
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From  the  precoding  account  of  the  measures  so  warmly  adopted  in  Paris  for 
the  protection  of  literary  property,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  public  mind  i» 
becoming  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  In  our  view  the  best  way  to 
effect  a  reform,  a  positive  and  lasting  reform,  of  the  present  grossly  unjust  sys- 
tem, would  be  for  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  to  enter  into  mutual  trea- 
ties of  protection  of  the  rights  of  each.  By  the  appoimment  of  each  govern- 
ment, literary  men,  endowed  with  plenipotentiary  powers,  might  be  sent  to  meet 
in  a  congress  at  London  or  Paris,  and  there  form  a  treaty  of  mutual  pmteciion- 
and  equal  benefit  to  each  nation.  Could  such  a  treaty  be  made,  our  sympathies 
would  no  longer  be  appealed  to  for  suffering  genius.  The  works  of  the  mind 
would  acquire  a  lasting  and  high  value.  Every  country  would  possess  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  others. 

A  treaty  would  do  much  more  for  us  in  the  United  States- than  a  law,  which, 
from  our  abounding  love  of  legislature,  would  be  amended  or  perverted,  or  abso- 
lutely repealed.  The  favorable  effect  of  such  a  treaty  on  periodical  litera- 
ture alone,  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  our  young  writers.  The  publishers 
of  our  Magazines  and  Reviews  would  not  be  com];elled  to  place  their  feebly-sup- 
ported journals  in  direct  competition  with  those  of  Great  Britan,  which,  by  the 
noble  support  which  they  receive  at  home,  are  enabled  to  engage  the  most  ejLalted 
talent,  and  to  command  the  broadest  resources.  No  English  journal  could  be 
republished  here.  No  opinions  entirely  at  war  with  the  rpirit  of  our  institutions, 
could  be  disseminated  among  our  people.  The  book-trade,  instead  ef  being  at 
all  injured,  would  be  universally  benefited.  It  would  impart  to  it  an  importance 
which  it  has  never  heretofore  enjoyed.  The  public  would  be  benefited  no  less 
than  authors  and  publisliers.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  this  at  length  in  our 
September  number.  Meantime,  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  this  great  measure 
will  not  slacken  or  pretermit  their  exertions.  Petitions  should  be  poured  in  upoa 
Congress  like  rain. 


Curious  Works. — As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Pari» 
there  have  lately  been  produced  two  little  works  in  the  Ottawa  language,  both 
of  a  religious  nature.  They  have  been  printed  in  Roman  characters,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Abbe  Baraga,  an  Illyrian  priest,  resident  at  Michigan  ia 
the  United  States. 


Germaw  and  Austrian  Journals. — The  number  of  journals  pwbKahed  in  Au«* 
tria  amounts  to  72,  SI  of  which  are  furnished  by  Vienna.  1  he  Lombardo- Ve- 
netian kingdom  issues  34  Milan  alone  S5,  Venice  6,  and  Verona  4. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  in  Germany,  which  it 
■o  fertile  in  almost  every  department  of  literature,  theie  are  very  few  new  dra- 
matic productions.  In  repaid  to  comedy  in  particular,  the  lovers  of  the  theatre 
most  put  up  almost  exclusively  with  the  mostly  barbarous  transJatims  frcm  the 
French.  The  result  of  the  oiler  by  the  firm  of  Gotta  of  a  prize  of  SOO  florins  for 
a  good  comedy  in  one  act,  Airnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  nes-lect  of  the  dra- 
ma. Out  of  several  hundred  pieces  that  were  received,  only  eight  were  deemed 
worthy  of  beine  submitted  for  examination  to  the  critical  tribunal,  composed  of 
Lewaid,  Menzel,  and  Seydelmann ;  and  of  these  eight  one  only  was  deemed 
worthy  of  any  consideration.  It  is  apprehended  that,  unless  some  provision  be 
he  made  by  the  Diet  for  securing  to  German  dramatic  authors  a  pri^iMBrty  in  their 
works,  as  in  France,  the  German  stage  muet  long  continue  to  be  a  mere  edie  of 
itoFMttch. 
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DsmiASK.— A  periodical  work  in  German,  with  the  title  of  "  Skandina'sieeht 

Bibliothek"  (Scandinavian  Library,)  has  been  commeuced  at  Copenhagen,  edited 
by  J.  L.  von  Schepeler  and  A.  von  Griihler.  It  is  intended  lu  comprMe  transla- 
tions of  the  Idlest  and  most  attractive  productions  of  Danish,  I^orwegian,  and 
Swedish  literature. 


Sweden. — An  interesting  work,  in  French,  by  C.  Forssell,  has  appeared  at 
Stockholm,  with  the  title  of  "  Une  Ann6s  en  Su^de ;  on  Tableaux  des  Costumes, 
Moeurs,  et  Usages  des  Paysans  de  la  Suide,  suivis  des  Sites  et  Monumens  histo* 
piques  les  pitts  remarquables,"  in  forty*eight  plates,  with  explanatory  text,  ^o. 


Russu. — We  are  assured  that  the  Russian  ''  Conversations-Lexikon,''  which 
has  advanced  to  the  sixth  volume,  is  rich  in  contributions  on  the  history,  geogra- 
phy, statistics,  and  industry  of  Russia,  on  the  social  relations  of  its  various  tribes, 
and  in  biographical  accounts  of  its  distinguished  statesmen.  The  work  employ* 
all  the  eminent  Russian  literati,  who  have  become  contributors  to  it,  so  that  thei« 
ia  a  momentary  stagnation  in  all  branches  of  Russian  literature,  in  which  contt- 
derable  activity  till  lately  prevailed, 

A  Polish  work  of  considerable  importance  is  in  the  course  of  publication  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  a  narrative-  of  travels  performed  a  few  years  since  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Russian  government,  by  Joseph  Kowalewski,  to  Mongolia  and  China^ 
The  work  wfll  consist  of  six  parts;  the  drst,  second,  and  third,  treat  of  the  Bu- 
raiu  and  Mongolia-,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  China;  and  the  sixth  contains  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  missions  to  China,  with  more  particular  reference  to  the 
proceeidings  of  the  Jesuits.  In  a  supplemsnt  the  author  will  give  a  variety  of 
legends,  popular  songs,  and  historical  documents,  that  have  never  yet  appeared 
in  prinL 

The  Academy  of  Science  at  St  Petersburg  is  publishing  in  the  Monsal  laift- 
gua^e  an  heroic  legend,  which  is  in  great  favour  among  the  Mongols.  This  is 
a  History  of  the  heroic  Achievements  and  Adventures  of  Gesser  Khan,  full  of 
Mongal  romance,  which  is  expected  to  excite  m.uch  interest  even  in  Europe. 


ItALT. — ^Towardt  the  end  of  last  Tear  a  new  monthly  work  on  the  fine  aitt 
was  annoanoed  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  *'  Iconografia  e  Sceoografia  delie  belle 
Aru." 


Grebce. — The  number  of  political  journals  is  increasing  in  Greece.  The 
^Mrj^fi  (S-iviour),  lately  proscribed,  has  for  some  time  again  appeared,  as  the  sen- 
tensj  of  the  Tribunal  of  First  Insunce  was  annulled  by  ths  Court  of  Cassation. 
To  this  have  been  adi;d  a  n')w  opposition  papjr  in  the  German  and  Greek  lai^ 
^uag3,  entitled  "  h  EXirU,"  (tijpj),  an  I  another  nautral  paper,  "  The  Iris,"  whicli 
IS  in  Grr33k  only,  ani  contains  mis33llan30u.5  and  literary  articles.  A  fourth, 
"  h  e«aTi>j,"  (  The  Spectator),  is  announced  as  spe?dily  lo  appear,  and  a  fifth  is 
talked  of.  By  the  title  of  "  'Ary^vv/ioMv^iara  ttoXkitiKi,"  was  lately  published  at 
Athens  the  first  volume  of  a  nsw  and  interesting  work  by  Christophofos  Perrhir 
bos,  colonel  in  the  army  of  Greece,  who  was  already  favorably  known  by  his 
History  of  Suli  and  ths  Saliotes,  and  who  was  parhaps  rather  too  flatteringly 
•called  by  Niebuhr  a  st^cond  Thucydides.  In  these  memoirs  the  author  doe-s  not 
pretend  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  but  only  the  actions, 
enterprises,  and  evenu  in  which  he  was  either  himself  engaged,  or  an  eye-witness 
o£    The  first  volume  comet  down  only  to  the  year  IB2Q» 


Thihd  Annual  Ethtbitton  or  the  Artists'  Fitwd  SociErr.— The  exhibition 
is,  this  year,  enriched  with  pictures  by  Sully,  Neagle,  Bitch,  Bhaw,  and  others 
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of  our  fittest  artists,  with  many  from  junior  artists  of  g;reat  premise.  Amdn^ 
the  portraits  are  two  of  extraordinary  merit,  one  (the  Studious  Artist,)  a  portrait 
of  Birch  by  Neagle,  the  other  a  portrait  of  Sully  by  Jnman, — artists  painted  by 
artists,  and  painted  con  amort.  The  latter  is  an  astonishing  resemblance, — not 
merely  the  vera  ac  viva  effigies  of  our  American  Sir  Thomas, —  but  the  man 
himself,  living,  breathing,  smiling, — smiling  as  if  at  the  oddity  of  being  hung  up 
on  the  wall  like  a  picture,  or  as  if  in  pleasant  approbation  of  bis  own  work, — 
the  beautiful,  the  more  than  beautiful  IsabeUa^  in  the  opposite  corner.  Neagle's 
picture  is  equally  striking  as  a  likeness,  felicitous  in  every  particular  of  concep- 
tion and  execution,  and,  indeed,  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  Of  Sully's  two  pictures,  (alas, 
that  there  should  be  but  two !)  Mrs.  Wood  as  Amina^  and  the  Isabella  from 
Measure  for  Measure,  it  needs  only  to  say,  that  they  are  such  as  could  only  come 
from  his  easel.  The  countenance  of  the  Isabella  is  almost  an  inspiration.  There 
are  nine  different  scapes  (land  and  water,)  by  Shaw, — a  very  fine  artist,  whose 
popularity  would  perhaps  be  greater,  were  it  not  for  his  being  so  oflen  at  logger- 
heads with  others  of  the  profession.  The  Storm  Scene,  No.  148,  and  the  Morning 
View  in  South  Wales,  No.  157,  are  both  superb ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  large  composition  in  the  North  Room.  The  simplicity  of  Shaw's  palette  is 
particularly  admirable :  nothing  can  exceed  the  sweetness  of  gradations,  the 
dissolving  of  his  different  distances,  one  after  the  other,  in  air;  even  his  fore- 
grounds seem  to  swim  in  atmosphere.  The  little  round  landscape  by  Birch  is 
in  a  very  different  style,  but,  like  most  of  his  work,  extremely  natural  and  pleas- 
ing. We  were  sorry  to  see  but  a  single  marine  piece  of  his  in  the  exhibition. 
Sartain's  Twilight  on  the  Atlantic  is  a  poetic  and  impressive,  yet  simple  and 
natural,  design.  Of  the  three  pieces  by  Weir,  of  New- York,  the  view  of  old 
Fort  Putnam  is  greatly  admired.  There  are  many  pieces  by  younger  artists,— 
Kyle,  Ord,  Smith,  Hoppner,  Meyer,  Forrest,  and  others, — which  we  should  bs 
glad  to  notice,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  regretted  seeing  no  specimens  of  Ame- 
rican sculpture,  a  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  which  Greenough  and  Power  have 
been  of  late  attracting  so  much  of  public  curiosity. 

In  New- York,  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  this  season,  has  been  a 
yery  successful  one.  The  public  seem  each  year  more  and  more  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  which  the  association  of  artists  have  made  to  support  and  establish 
two  schools,  (the  Antique  and  the  Life,)  which  have  advanced  the  arts  of  Design 
in  New- York,  during  the  last  two  years,  more  than  individual  effort  could  have 
done  it  in  half  a  century. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  was  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  5th,  6th,  and  8th  of  May,  and  was  attended  by  large  numbers 
of  members  and  spectators.  The  Lyceums  which  have  been  formed  in  that  city 
and  its  vicinity  within  the  past  two  years,  have  enlisted  the  active  labors  of 
some  hundreds  of  individuals  of  different  ages  and  professions,  as  well  as  of  both 
sexes  j  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  associations  of  that  kind  exist  which  are 
doing  much  to  promote  taste  and  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge.  Lyceums  ofier 
great  advantages  for  self-education,  while  they  enable  persons  of  intelligence  and 
public  spirit  to  co-operate  efficiently  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
of  society  around  them. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Lyceum  were  varied  and  interesting,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  be  published  \  but  the  iiinds  of  the  Society  are  as  yet 
inadequate. 


Ion.— Ghorgs  Dearborn  ^  Co.  have  just  published  a  fourth  edition  of  Sar- 
fsaat  Talfbonl't  bMutiful  tragedy.    The  eelarity  with  which  this  chasu  and 
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beaatiiiil  production  has  passed  through  so  many  editions,  is  no  indifferent  evi- 
dence that,  amid  all  the  turmjils  and  distresses  of  business  affairs,  good  taste  has 
not  been  suffered  to  become  extinct. 


J.  J.  J. — We  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers,  entitled  Sketches 
OF  Pjiris,  published  in  this  number.  No  one  can  read  our  correspondent's  graphic 
and  beautiful  description  of  Taglioni  without  delight,  or  without  anticipating 
much  pleasure  from  a  future  perusal  of  the  productions  of  so  graceful  and  finished 
a  writer.  That  writer  is  S.  Applcton  Jewett,  Esq.  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Jeweit  has  been  for  several  years  past  travelling  in  Europe ;  and  his  letters,  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  have  elicited 
universal  admiration,  though  from  the  unostentatious  manner  of  their  publica- 
tion, the  name  of  the  author  has  not  been  wreathed  with  those  laurels  which 
Fame  gathers  for  her  favorite  children.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have 
the  promise  of  many  similar  articles  from  this  gentleman,  whom  we  are  proud 
to  designate  as  a  European  correspondent  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 


New  French  Works. — The  *'  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation"  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. This  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  language.  It  is  to 
extend  to  fifty-two  volumes.  Elach  article  is  composed  by  an  author  celebrated 
in  a  particular  department,  and  its  contributors  are  the  first  literary  men  in  the 
kingdom.  A  work  in  15  vols.,  "  Archives  Curie  de  L'Bistoire  de  France  depuis 
Louis  XI.  jusqu'&  Louis  XVIII."  has  just  appeared.  A  second  edition  of  Ba- 
ron de  Ronjoux's  History  of  England  has  been  published.  It  is  embellished  with 
500  engravings.  It  is  said  to  reveal  a  number  of  facts,  hitherto  careAiUy  con- 
cealed through  the  nationed  vanity  of  Hume  and  Lingard.  Among  recent  pub- 
lications, we  notice  still  another  History  of  England,  in  fifteen  octavo  volumes. 
This  work  is  published  by  a  company  with  a  capital  of  80,000  francs.  A  decided 
taste  for  historical  works  seems  to  be  new  prevalent  in  Paris.  "  A  Collection 
d'Histoires  completes  de  tous  les  Etats  Europ^ens,"  has  been  commenced.  EMch 
foreign  author  is  to  revise  the  translation  of  his  own  work.  The  collection  is  to 
form  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  octavo  volumes,  printed  in  double  columns. 
Besides  this,  there  are  announced  a  History  of  Italy,  as  just  completed,  in  eight 
volumes — a  Histoire  Parlementaire  dc  la  Revolution,  in  forty  volumes — Baron 
Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Ottoman  Elmpire  to  extend  to  twerUy  volumes — and 
a  new  edition  of  Hume  and  SmoUet's  History  of  England,  with  Hughes's  con- 
tinuation, in  two  quarto  volumes.  There  are  also  new  editions  of  the  German 
classics  in  press,  besides  other  valuable  books. 


Recent  American  Publications. — The  depression  ofbusinesshasmost  seriously 
affected  the  book-trade  in  our  country.  Since  our  last,  we  notice  only  two  origi- 
nal books,  viz. ;  Mr.  Stevens'  admirable  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia 
Petrsea,  and  the  Holy  Land  " — which  we  have  noticed  at  length  in  former  numbers 
of  the  Magazine — and  "  the  TroUopiad,  a  satirical  poem."  If  there  have  been 
others,  they  have  not  fallen  under  our  notice,  or  have  not  been  sent  to  this  jour- 
nal We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  request  all  the  publishers  to  forward  to 
us,  monthly,  a  list  of  aU  works  they  may  have  in  preu,  and  of  their  new  publica- 
tions. Our  annunciation  will  be  worth  more  than  an  advertisement.  Every 
work,  which  iu  author  or  publisher  wishes  to  see  noticed  in  these  pages,  most 
be  directed  to  the  editors  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine^  38  Gokl  St  New* 
Yoik. 
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Public  Lani>s. — Tbe  United  States  owns,  at  preaent,  of  aunreyed  lands,  as  fol- 
lows;— (n  Ohio,  4,100,49*2  acres;  in  Indiana.  11,459,156  acres;  in  Illinois, 
17,2.U,001  acres;  in  Missouri,  17,443,4*29  acres  ;  in  Alabama,  2-2,5b(>,058  acres  j 
in  Mississippi,  12,924,301  acres;  in  Louisiana,  9,688,526  acres;  in  Arkansas, 
14,2-23,175  acres;  in  Michij^an,  east  of  the  lake,  9,104,697  acres;  in  Michigan, 
west  of  the  lake,  4,924,220  acr.'s ;  and  in  Florida,  6,792,909  acres ;  making  a  to- 
tality of  (in  roand  numbers)  about  132  millions  of  acres,  now  surveyed,  of  which 
1*^  millions  have  been  oifered  at  public  sale,  and  are  now  subject  to  entry,  and 
about  ten  millions  are  new  lands,  lately  surveyed,  and  ready  to  be  proclaimed 
for  sale.  Besides  this  mass  of  surveyed  lands,  (it  is  in  fact  four  or  five  millions 
more,  for  the  surveyed  lands  of  this  year  are  not  included,)  the  United  States  own 
in  the  same  States  and  Territories,  about  100  millions  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  been  extinguished,  but  which  is  not  yet  surveyed,  and  about  80 
millions  of  acres  to  which  the  Indian  tide  has  not  been  extinguished,  and  ail 
this,  exclusive  of  the  Desmoines  purchase,  an  acquisition  of  great  value  and  ex- 
tent, west  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Slate  of  Missouri,  and  which  of  it- 
self will  form  a  great  State,  and  complete  the  line  of  States  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Here, 
then,  is  an  aggregate  of  about  3'10  millions  of  acres  of  public  land  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  States  and  Territories,  of  which  132  millions  are  now  ready  for  sale, 
and  100  millions  more  can  be  ready  as  soon  as  it  can  be  surveyed. 


Public  Schools. — The  Public  School  Society  of  New- York  is  declared  to  haTs 
been  ^'  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  literary,  moral,  and  religious  welfare 
of  the  rising  generation."  In  1827  this  Society  consisted  of  nine  schools,  contain- 
ing 4,558  t^ys  and  girls;  in  May,  1636,  there  were  fifteen  schools,  cooiaininf 
9,182  scholars,  of  both  sexes;  twenty-six  primary  schools,  contain. ng  2,946 
children,  and  public  primary  schools  for  1,171  colored  children.  The  whole 
amount  expended  for  this  object  by  the  School  Society  in  183^1,  was  0132,52)  38, 
of  which  ;$d7,364  31  were  paid  by  this  cit^.  Evening  schools  are  also  held  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  daring  the  day.  These  schools  are  Judi- 
ciously distributed  throughout  the  city. 


Scene  for  a  Novelist. — The  Boston  Post  publishes  the  following  interesting; 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Major  Dade's  detachment  in  Florida,  in  December, 
1835,  taken  from  the  lips  of  Ransom  Clark,  the  sole  survivor  of  that  dreadful  ac- 
tion, who  is  now  in  Boston. 

The  military  annals  of  modern  times  scarcely  present  a  scene  so  touching  and 
peculiar  as  that  exhibited  upon  Dade's  battle-ground.  The  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber engaged,  with  the  isolation  of  the  field  of  action,  may  make  the  historian  giye 
but  a  passing  notice  to  this  massacre;  but  the  novelist  and  the  poet  must  ever 
dwell  upon  it  as  presenting  one  of  the  most  striking  displays  of  tried  discipline 
and  unavailing  valor  that  brave  soldiers  have  ever  exhibited.  As  such  we  pro- 
«erve  the  following  record  here. 

"  Our  detachment,  consisting  of  117  men,  under  command  of  Major  Dade, 
started  from  Port  Brooke,  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  23d  of  December,  and  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action  about  8  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  It  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  pond,  three  miles  from  the  spot  where  we  had  bivouacked  on  the  night 
previous.  The  pond  was  suriounded  by  tall  grass,  brush,  and  small  trees.  A 
moment  before  we  were  surprised  Major  Dade  said  to  us — '  We  have  now  ^ 
through  all  danj^er ;  keep  up  good  heart,  and  when  we  get  to  Fort  King,  I'll  give 
you  three  days  for  Christmas.' 

"  At  this  time  we  were  m  a  path,  or  trail,  on  the  border  of  the  pond ;  and  the 
£rst  notice  that  we  received  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  the  discharge  of  a 
rifle  by  their  chief,  as  a  signal  to  commence  the  attack.  The  pond  was  on  oitr 
right,  and  the  Indians  were  scattered  round  in  a  semicircle,  on  our  left,  in  ihe 
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rear,  and  in  adyanee— reacfains^  at  the  two  latter  points  to  the  edge  of  the  pond  ; 
bat  leaving  an  opening  for  our  entrance  on  the  path,  and  a  simUar  opening  on 
the  opposite  extremity  for  the  egress  of  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  through  without  being  fired  on,  and,  of  course,  unconscious  of  the 
ambuscade  through  which  they  had  marched.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  this 
euard  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  the  main  body  following  in  co- 
lumn, two  deep.  The  Chiefs  rifle  was  folUiwed  by  a  general  discharge  from  his 
men,  and  Major  Dade,  Captain  Frazier,  and  Lieutenant  Mudge,  together  with 
several  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  were  brought  down  oy  the  first 
volley.  Our  rear  guard  had  a  six  pounder,  which,  as  soon  as  possible,  was 
hauled  up,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  the  unseen  enemy, 
secreted  among  the  grass,  brush,  and  trees.  The  discharge  of  the  cannon  checked, 
and  made  them  fall  back  for  about  half  an  hour.  About  twelve  of  us  advanced, 
and  brought  in  our  wounded  and  the  arms,  leaving  the  dead.  Among  the  wounded 
was  Lieutenant  Mudge,  who  was  speechless.  We  set  him  up  against  a  tree, 
and  he  was  found  there  two  monihs  after,  when  General  Gaines  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  bury  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers.  All  hands  then  commenced  throwing 
up  a  small  trian^lar  breastwork  of  logs ;  but,  just  as  we  had  raised  it  about 
two  feet,  the  Indians  returned,  and  renewed  the  engagement.  A  part  of  our 
troops  fought  within  the  breastwork,  and  a  part  outside.  I  remained  outside 
till  i  received  a  ball  in  my  right  arm,  and  another  near  my  right  temple,  which 
came  out  at  the  top  of  my  head.  1  next  received  a  shot  in  my  thigh,  which 
brought  me  down  on  my  side,  and  I  then  got  into  the  breastwork.  We  gave 
them  forty-nine  discharges  from  the  cannon ;  and,  while  loading  for  the  fiftieth, 
the  last  shot  we  had,  our  match  went  out.  The  Indians  chiefly  levelled  at  the 
men  who  worked  the  cannon.  In  the  mean  time  the  main  body  of  our  troops 
kept  up  a  general  fire  with  musketry. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very  great,  because  we  never  fired 
until  we  fixed  on  our  men  ;  but  the  cannon  was  necessarily  fired  at  random,  as 
only  two  or  three  Indians  appeared  together.  When  the  firing  commenced,  the 
advanced  guard  wheeled,  and  in  returning  to  the  main  body,  were  entirely  cut  up. 
The  battle  lasted  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  1  was  about  the  last  one 
who  handled  a  gun,  while  lying  on  my  side.  At  the  cl^se,  I  received  a  shot  in 
my  right  shoulder,  which  passed  into  my  lungs;  the  blood  gushed  out  of  my 
mo'ith  in  a  stream,  and,  dropping  my  musket,  1  rolled  over  on  my  face.  The 
Indians  then  enteitsd  the  breastwork,  but  found  not  one  man  standing  to  defend 
it.  They  secured  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  cannon,  and  despatched  such 
of  our  fallen  soldiers  as  they  supposed  still  to  be  alive.  Their  negroes  then  came 
in  to  strip  the  dead.  1  had  by  this  time  somewhat  revived,  and  a  negro  observed 
that  I  was  not  dead,  took  up  a  musket  and  shot  me  in  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and 
the  ball  came  out  at  my  back.  After  firing,  he  said,  *  There,  d —  you,  take  that.* 
He  then  stripped  me  of  every  thing  but  ray  shirt. 

"  The  enemy  then  disappeared  to  the  left  of  the  pond,  and,  through  weakness 
and  apprehension,  1  remained  still  till  about  nine  o'clock  at  ni^ht.  I  then  com- 
mencocTcrawling  on  my  knees  and  left  hand.  As  1  was  crawling  over  the  dead, 
I  put  my  hand  on  one  man,  who  felt  different  from  the  rest — he  was  warm  and 
limber.  I  roused  him  up,  and  found  it  was  De  Courcy,  an  Englishman,  and  the 
■on  of  a  British  officer  resident  in  Canada.  1  tokl  him  that  it  was  best  for  ua 
to  attempt  to  travel,  as  the  danger  appeared  to  be  over,  and  we  might  fall  in  with 
some  assistance.  As  he  was  only  wounded  in  the  side  and  arm,  he  could  walk  a 
little.  We  got  along  as  well  as  we  could  that  night,  continued  on  till  next  noon^ 
when,  on  a  rising  ground,  we  observed  an  Indian  ahead,  on  horseback,  loading 
his  rifle.  We  agreed  that  he  should  go  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  I  on  the  other. 
The  Indian  took  after  De  Courcy,  and  I  heard  the  discharjje  of  his  rifle.  This 
gave  me  time  to  crawl  into  a  hammock  and  hide  away.  The  Indian  soon  re- 
turned, with  his  arms  and  legs  covered  with  blood,  having,  no  doubt,  according 
to  custom,  cut  De  Courcy  to  pieces  after  bringing  him  down  with  his  rifle.  The 
Indian  came  riding  through  tne  brush  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  approached  within 
ten  feet,  but  gave  up  the  search.  1  then  resumed  my  route  back  to  Fort  Brooke, 
crawled  and  limped  through  the  nights  and  forenoons,  and  slept  in  the  brush  du- 
ring the  middle  of  the  day,  with  no  other  nourishment  than  cold  water.  I  got  to 
Fort  Brooke  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth ;  and  in  five  months  afterwards  was  dis- 
charged as  a  pensioner,  at  ei^bt  dollars  per  month.  The  doctor  attributes  my  not 
dying  of  my  wounds  to  the  circumstance  that  I  bled  a  good  deal^  and  did  not  par- 
take of  any  tolkl  fi)Od  during  the  first  fiye  days. 
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"  Two  other  soldiers,  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Sprague,  also  came  in  mf- 
terwards.  Althouj^h  badly  wounded,  they  ascended  a  tree,  and  thus  escaped  the 
enemy  ou  the  evening  of  the  battle.  They  joined  another  expedition,  two  months 
aflor,  but  before  their  wounds  were  healed,  add  they  soon  died  of  them." 


Improyed  Pavement. — A  new  plan  of  paving  the  streets  has  recently  been 
submitted  to  the  corporation  of  New-York.    It  is  proposed  that  the  spaces  in  our 

{lavements  laid  in  the  usual  manner  be  filled  with  a  substance,  which,  it  is  si- 
eged, will  at  once  form  a  solid  mass,  furnish  a  smooth  and  agreeable  surface, 
be  impervious  to  water,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  the  frost  j  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
be  favorable  to  health  and  economy. 


Wood  Enorayino. — This  beautiful  art,  which  deserves  almost  to  be  considered 
a  new  one  from  the  improvements  made  in  it  ot  late  years,  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  favorite  with  our  countrymen,  **  the  whittling  Yankees,"  as  some  toor* 
ist  calls  us.  Adams  already  ranks  with  the  most  successful  of  wood  cnsTavers 
abroad,  and  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  some  specimens  by  Mr.  Hooper. 
a  young  artist  of  New-York,  which  have  all  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  a  metal 
engraving,  united  to  the  freedom  and  spirit  that  characterizes  the  best  ezocution 
in  wood. 


To  Correspondents. — Our  August  number  will  commence  with  the  second 
of  Mr.  Jewett's  admirable  Sketches  of  Paris,  Palais  de  Justice.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  poem  of  exquisite  fancy  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  H  Clinch, 
entitled  "  The  Love  of  the  Colors."  In  the  same  number  there  will  also  ap- 
pear an  article  from  a  highly  esteemed  correspondent,  whose  favors  we  hope  to 
receive  frequently  in  future,  entitled — Progress  of  So4:iETr — Poetry,  Science. 
Also  a  paper  on  Music,  by  Thomas  Power,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  "  The  Cold  Hand," 
an  original  and  powerful  tale,  by  the  author  of"  the  Puritan,"  will  appear.  We 
regret  that  the  accidental  mislaying  of  this  paper  should  have  so  long  deferred 
its  publication.  We  trust  that  the  author  will  receive  this  excuse,  and  allow  us 
to  hear  from  him  again  and  again.  Among  the  papers  filed  for  publication  are, 
"  Martha  Gardner,  or  Moral  Reaction,"  **  Don  Juan  of  Braganza,"  "  French 
Claims,"  "  Philip  of  Pokanoket,"  "  Rose  and  Violet,"  "  Hamlet  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,"  and  "  Recollections  of  the  South.*' 

We  shall  resume  the  discussion  of  the  Copyright  Question  in  our  September 
number,  by  following  up  the  appeals  made  in  former  numbers  to  authors  and 
publishers,  by  an  Address  to  "  the  Readers  of  the  United  States."  We  have 
thought  that  a  farther  agitation  of  the  subject  at  present  would  be  useless,  but 
that  if  taken  up  with  vigor  on  the  opening  of  the  next  congress,  convened  by  the 
President's  proclamation  in  September,  the  remaiics  presented  might  tend  to  im- 
press our  legislators  with  the  real  importance  of  an  entire  reconstruaion  of  the 
present  unjust  law  of  Copyright. 
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SKETCHES   OF   PARIS,  No.  2. 

PALAIS  DE  JUSTICR 

Tn  Pont  da  Change  conducted  me  across  a  branch  of  the  Seine, 
into  the  little  island  known  by  the  name  of  Ct^.  After  a  short 
walk  I  found  myself  in  a  semicircular  space,  before  which  arose 
an  irregular  and  gloomy  pile  of  antique  buildings.  In  front  thereof 
was  a  spacious  court,  enclosed  partly  by  a  richly-gilded  and  lofty 
iron  railing.  One  side  of  the  court  was  crowded  with  a  miscella- 
neous assortment  of  shops  and  cafts,  while  upon  the  other  I  recog. 
nised,  in  a  dark  Gothic  edifice,  the  holy  chapel,  of  which  I  had 
meently  read  a  description,  and  whose  existence  is  ascribed  to  the 
piety  of  Saint  Louis.  Entering  the  court,  I  ascended,  by  a  flight 
c^many  steps,  through  one  of  three  portals  surmounted  by  statues 
of  Justice,  Prudence,  Abondanoe,  and  Strength,  into  a  large  and 
dimly*lighted  hall,  it  was  a  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice*  I  was 
in  the  great  cortre  of  the  administration  of  French  law.  I  was 
where  daily  congregate  the  jndges,  the  clients,  the  advocates  of 
Paris. 

The  first  object  that  particularly  attracted  my  notice  was  a  little 
red-visaged  woman,  located  near  the  door  in  a  sort  of  glass  bureau, 
i^ve  which  were  largely  painted  these  wordih— '<  Lecture  et  abonne- 
ment  de  journauz.''  Around  her  were  ranged  some  fifleen  or  twenty 
newspapers,  among  whose  titles  I  recognized  the  following : — ^La 
Loi — ^Le  Droit — Gazette  des  Trihonaux — Journal  G6n6ral  des  Tri. 
banauz.  Every  now  and  then  a  person  would  advance  to  the  bu- 
reau, touch  his  hat,  take  a  journal,  walk  ofi*  a* few  paces,  read  it 
intently  for  a  few  moments,  then  return  it  with  a  som^  receive  the 
anile  and  the  wmrek  of  the  daae^  touch  once  more  his  hat,  and 
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profoundly  bowing,  walk  away  again.  Nearly  adjacent  was  a  little 
room,  wanned  by  a  central  stove,  and  around  whose  sides  ran  a  tier 
of  benches.  These  were  occupied  by  silent  Frenchmen,  the  eyes 
of  each  fixed  fiercely  upon  the  loaned  gazette  before  him,  some  of 
them  in  elegant  apparel,  and  some  in  those  shattered  habiliments 
which  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  reveal,  alas,  the  patron  and  the 
victim  of  the  Law. 

Walkii^  onwards,  ray  attention  was  nssjk  arrested  by  these  words 
over  the  entrance  to  some  small  cabinets — ^  Bosc  ;  costumier  dee 
cours  et  tribunaux."  Over  these  cabinets  likewise  presided  a  fe- 
male. Their  walk  were  hung  about  with  black  vestments,  while 
upon  their  two  or  three  shelves  were  ranged  several  small  band- 
boxes.  The  mystery  which  at  first  surrounded  these  cabinets  was 
soon  dispelled.  A  gay-looking  gentleman,  with  an  immense  bundle 
of  manuscripts, — fwi  a  green  bag, — briskly  advanced,  and  entering 
one  of  them,  twitched  off  his  coat  and  bat,  thrust  his  arms  into  a 
tnimteau  which  the  damsel  held  wide-extended  for  their  reception, 
suspended  a  white  band  beneath  his  chin,  clapped  a  black  unrimmed 
lo^tie,  Of  cap,  upon  his  head,  and  seizing  again  the  huge  mafss  of 
papers,  rushed  away.  Two  minutes  had  sufficed  to  work  ait  eoctn^ 
ordinary  metamorphosis.  He  who  had  entered  the  wardrobe  • 
brilliant  Parisian,  smacking  of  the  Boelevarts  Italiena  or  the  gar* 
den  of  the  Tuiieries,  came  out  therefiron  a  coetuaied  oeooal,  mach 
resembling  those  funereal  portraits  we  sometimes  see  of  the  jedgea 
of  the  laquisition  or  the  antique  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne* 

Following  his  steps,  I  soon  stood  upon  tiie  vestibule  of  a  larger 
hall,  to  whieh  Umi  through  which  I  had  just  passed,  seemed  but  an- 
avenue.  It  is  called  La  SaOe  de»  Pas^perdMA.  When»  centuries  ago» 
the  pakoe  w«8  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  this  ball  was 
the  hall  of  royali  banquets,  of  nuptial  festivals,  and  for  the  receptiom 
of  ambassadors.  At  yonder  extremity  stood  a  huge  block  of  marble, 
the  state  dining-table,  to  whieh  wera  adoutted  none  save  those  ia 
whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  emperors,  or  kings,  princes,  oc  peses 
or  peeresses  of  the  realm.  The  hall  is  of  ample  dimensions,  more 
than  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  eighty  or  ninety  broad.  It  is 
divided  l^  arches  iuta  two  collateral  naves,  with  vaulted  ceilings* 
Here  and  there  npoD  the  walls  were  large  posted  bills,  legal  notioes 
and  adjudications^  among  which  I  particularly  noticed  some  enor- 
mous sheets  eontainiiig  an  epitome  of  the  criminal  business  of  the 
pfeoedtng  month.  Fleet  came  tiie  dajte  of  the  trial, — then  the  tri- 
bunal/«-*then  the  name,  age^  and  residence  of  the  culprit ;  then  •• 
description  of  liis.person«-»4hen  his  crime ;  afterwards  his  puniih* 
ment ;  and  finally,  a  refexenoe  ta  the.  articlee  of  the  code  by  which 
he  was  tried  and  condtnaned.     A  kng  and  oielanoholgr  liet  it  waa 
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9ii^  aged  and  tbe  youngi^^perpettatars  <^  Crimea^  matiy  of  them 
loo  dark  and  damning  to  be  named ;  such  as  legislation*  in  its  deli* 
eacy,  aeldom  protides  against^  and  which  may  not  ofUn  be  found 
Uackeaing  odier  than  the  oriminai  annals  of  France. 

The  living  scene  before  me  was  somewhat  curious.     This  is  the 
great  Westminster  Hall  of  Paris ;  it  was  thronged  with  moving 
multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.     Here  was  the  grisette  in 
wooden  shoes  and  neat  white  cap.    There  was  the  city  dame  in 
flilks  and  pkunes*     Here  wers  lounging  country  loons,  and  at  their 
side  was  the  mechanic,  or  the  merchant,  or  the  idle  gentleman  of 
the  metropolis.     Among  them  all  was  intermingled  a  suitable  quan* 
tity  of  the  police  and  the  military.     Some  were  here  merely  to 
promenade  through  the  spacious  hall ;  some  to  witness  the  criminal 
trials ;  some  dragged  hither  by  oompulsory  litigation ;  and  some* 
perhaps  like  myself,  to  see  another  form  of  Paris  life.     Here  and 
there  in  the  miscellaneous  company  was  an  cnocat  or  an  avoii^.    In 
Uaok  cap  and  sombre  robe,  and  bearing  a  huge  portefeuille  or  a 
knger  bundle  of  manuscripts,  he  walks  up  and  down  the  space. 
SometiBies  he  has  his  bands  behind  him,  and  his  eyes  intent  upoU 
tbe  Biarbfe  floor,  for  he  ia  cogitating  out  a  case«    Sometimes  he 
moves  about  this  way  and  that,  with  an  inquiring  expression  which 
aeems  to  aak  if  you  have  any  thing  in  the  legal  way  to  be  transacts 
«L    Sometimes  with  his  brother  moocatf  he  is  engaged  in  diacuasing 
the  justice  of  a  recent  decision  wheceby  he  loses.    The  eztraordi* 
nary  gesture,  the  queer  moduUtiens  of  voice,  arrest  your  steps ;  and, 
impressed  by  the  costmne,  and  the  language,  and  the  tones,  you  aU 
most  fancy  youmdf  translated,  for  a  moment,  back  among  those 
imaginary  professors  of  the  law  who  live  to  be  ridiculed  in  the 
PiaidsurB  6£  Mbliere. 

In  different  quarters  of  the  hall  were  some  dozen  Eerioams.  An 
eorivain  is  a  little  dried-up  man — sometimes  a  woman-rwho  holds 
Ufflself  ready  to  do  any  sort  of  writing.  He  is  in  great  favor  with 
the  giisettes  and  all  the  common  people.  They  seem  to  place  un. 
bounded  oonfidenoe  in  whatever  he  says  or  does.  There  he  sits  be« 
hind  his  desk  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  itself  flanked  by  two  others 
for  the  eonvenicDde  of  his  customers.  His  black  woollen  cap  is 
stuck  significantly  upon  his  head,  his  nose  is  pinched  within  a  pair 
of  huge  green  glasses ;  and  as  he  listens  to  a  dame  or  damsel,  stating 
IB  her  diabolical  patois  what  she  wishes  to  have  written  down  in  a 
petilion,  his  month  and  eyes  take  an  expression  of  important  gravity 
Which  is  quite  irresistible.  Before  him  upon  his  desk,  are,  among 
other  things,  a  seal,  a  calendar^  a  snuff-bozi  a  bulioh  of  used.up  pen% 
a  roll  of  breadi  whereof  every  ntm  and  then  he  takes  a  orlimb,  and 
a  Jittls  volume  whose  tiUnyou  psKcaive  fo  be  Iiss  iw  €0d§9*    Hav* 
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ing  listened  to  a  case,  he  hems  two  or  three  times*  adjusts  hia  green 
glasses,  takes  snaff,  looks  for  a  moment  into  hs  six  eodeSf  and  finally 
takes  pen  and  paper  to  commence  operations.  He  can  afford  to 
be  important  and  at  his  ease,  for  he  is  in  great  demand.  Hia  dedc 
is  almost  always  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  white  caps,  whose 
bearers  are  each  unacquainted  with  the  law  and  the  quill,  who  are 
patiently  waiting  to  entrust  some  little  commission  to  his  ability. 

From  the  saUe  des  pas-perdus  you  may  pass  inunediately  into  near* 
ly  all  the  court  rooms  of  the  palace.  Before  leaving  it,  I  paused  for 
a  moment  to  contemplate  a  statue  of  Malesherbes,  the  upright  mi- 
nister,  the  fearless  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  On  one  side  is  a  repre- 
sentation  of  Fidelity  under  the  form  of  a  female  attended  by  a  dog, 
and  on  the  other  stands  a  statue  of  grateful  France.  The  work  ia 
interesting  from  certain  associations,  but  as  a  specimen  of  art,  will 
detain  you  for  only  a  moment. 

Leaving  tke  hall  by  a  dark  avenue,  over  whose  entrance  is  writ- 
ten tixUme  ehamhret  I  was  soon  in  one  of  the  eight  chambers  into 
which  the  Tribunal  de  Premier  Instance  ia  divided.  Before  me,  in 
black  silk  robes,  and  long  white  bands  depending  from  beneath  their 
chins,  and  velvet  caps  with  a  silver  braid  encircling  each,  were 
ranged,  in  a  semicircular  row,  five  judges  and  <Mie  deputy  judge. 
This  and  the  seventh  chamber  are  for  misdemeanors;  the  six 
others  take  cognizance  of  civil  matters.  Of  these  tribunals,  which 
correspond  to  the  English  courts  of  Common  Please  there  are  861 
in  France.  They  rank  next  above  the  courts  of  *<  Judges  of  the 
Peace,"  of  which  there  are  nearly  8000  in  the  kingdom.  In  them 
seldom  practise  the  aooeaiSf  but  aoott^#,  whose  number  at  P^uis  ia 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Entering,  I  perceived  three  or  four  of  the  municipal  guards  of 
Paris,  armed  with  swords  and  muskets,  stationed  at  the  door  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  court  room.  A  trial  was  going  on.  A  mid- 
dle sized  one-eyed  woman  was  on  the  prisoners'  bench.  She  was 
accused  of  having  in  a  wrathful  moment  seized  one  of  her  neighbors 
by  the  throat,  of  having  then  and  there  held  firmly  on,  wrNiching 
the  same,  and  thereby  working  much  discomfort  unto  said  neigh- 
bor. ^  Un  Temoin,*'  shouted  the  huissier.  ^  Jean  Battiste,"  bk* 
claimed  a  man,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  at  the  same  instant  opening  the  door  of  the  witnesses'  apart- 
ment. The  witness  advanced.  The  president  judge  addrsssed  him 
and  received  answers  as  follows :  ^  Votre  nom  et  prenom  f '  «<  Jean 
Battiste."  "Votre  age T  ** Fifty  years."  ••Votie  profession f 
**  Grocer."  »  Votro  demenro  T  **  Rue  Clichy,  No  68."  *«  Leves  votro 
main.  You  swear  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  hot  the  troth  f* 
«•  Oui,  monsieur,"  replied  the  witness.    **  Faites  votro  dsekratiss,^ 
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Mid  the  jodge.  This  was  all  despatched  with  a  raindity  and  dob- 
chalance  which  surprised  me.  I  could  oot  but  recall  and  contrast 
with  it  the  administering  of  an  oath,  which,  a  month  prerioosly,  I 
had  witnessed  in  Scotland.  There  the  judge  first  lectnred  each 
witness  on  the  nature,  solemnity,  and  responsibilities  of  an  oath. 
Then,  himself  solemnly  rising,  and  raiding  his  right  hand,  he  bade 
the  witness  do  the  same,  and  to  repeat  afler  hinv— ^  I  swear  by 
Almighty  God,"  «I  swear  by  Almighty  God,"— « as  I  shall  an- 
swer  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,"  ^  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment," — ^to  speak  the  truth,"  **  to  speak  the  truth,"— 
««the  whole  truth,"  <<the  whole  truth,"- «<  and  nothing  but  the 
tnith,"  M  and  nothing  but  the  truth," — ^  as  you  shall  be  asked,** 
added  the  judge.  The  impressi  veness  of  this  form  of  service  seemed 
to  go  beyond  the  witness  to  each  one  within  the  circumference  of 
the  judge's  voice.  It  was  as  good  as  a  Sunday  sermon  on  the  ninth 
commandment. 

As  soon  as  the  French  judge  before  me  had  said,— -^'  faites  votre 
declaration,"  the  witness  began.  He  was  going  on  with  vocifera- 
tions, and  multitudinous  shrugs  and  inexplicable  gesturss,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  prisoner  sereaning  out  in  her  highest  key, 
**  Faux,  faux,  laux,  feux."  The  wrath  of  her  lost  optic  was  con- 
centrated in,  and  flashing  forth  from  the  single  one  which  remained. 
**  Silence^"  said  the  huissiery-***<  Chut,"  said  the  president  judge<— 
^  Paix,"  said  a  gen-d'armes ;  and  then  the  deputy  judge  interposed 
his  speech,  and  two  avoo^s  interjected  their  voices,  and  the  assem* 
bled  spectators  burst  into  a  roar,  and  still  the  cry  of  the  prisoner 
was  audible  above  them  all.  Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and  the 
prisoner  sat  down  with  a  threatening  wag  of  the  head  at  the  wit. 
■ess,  which  seemed  to  say,  **  I'll  ^x  ye  when  the  trial  is  over." 
Alas !  the  result  was  against  her,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  was 
conducted  out,  her  arm  locked  affectionately  within  that  of  a  gen- 
d'armes,  while  her  head  and  tongue  still  wagged,  as  much  to  the  an. 
nojrance  of  the  court  as  to  the  amusement  of  divers  curious  spec* 
tators  that  thronged  the  apartment. 

From  this  chamber  I  walked  into  one  of  those  of  the  Ccmr  JRbyoIs; 
Of  these  courts  there  are  twenty-seven  in  France.  They  are  com- 
posed each  of  a  president,  of  as  many  vice-presidents  as  they  have 
chambers,  and  of  eounseUors  or  judges  to  the  number  of  twentyw 
four,  and  sometimes  greater.  This  at  IHuis  is  peculiar,  and  does 
not  seem  to  lack  machinery.  It  has  a  premier  president-^five 
presidents  flfty-fonr  judges  seven  eonsuUers  auditeurs  one  pro- 
enreur  general  de  roi-«>-fonr  avocats  generaux  eleven  dsputy  ad. 
vocates—K>ne  registrar  in  chief  —flvo  subordinate  registrars— fiwttu 
teen  huismenor  easeative  offiosm    oce  printeg—niiie  phyii< 
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five  miTgeonA — thtee  cheniftts— -and  Ihfte  interpr^rs  of  fbreigti  Ian* 
guftges.  To  this  court  belong  about  840  uoocats,  and  mnm^s  to  tlio 
number  of  sixty.  It  is  divided  into  Ave  chambers,  three  of  which 
are  ci?il,  one  is  for  appeals  from  sentences  for  misdemeanors,  and 
one  for  indictments.  This  is  likewise  the  court  from  which  are  se- 
lected the  judges  who  compose  what  is  called  the  Cour  d'Assisses, 
a  tribunal  of  merely  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  awcatg  who  prac* 
tise  in  this  court  «re  Ucendes  en  droH  ;  that  is,  they  have  studied 
three  yeara  in  one  of  the  nine  law  faculties  of  France,  after  having 
graduated  at  one  of  the  forty  royal  colleges  in  the  kingdom. 
They  must  likewise  have  passed  two  examinations ;  one  in  the  Ro" 
man  law,  and  one  in  the  civil  and  commercial  code  of  France,  aad 
in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  The  title  of  aetm^  is  given  to  ohe  who^ 
having  studied  one  year  at  a  faculty  or  law  school,  has  passed  one 
examination  in  the  civil  code  and  in  the  procedure  of  the  courts. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  court 
in  which  he  designs  to  practise.  The  avocats  and  woomH  have  each 
their  societies  for  maintaining  the  discipline  under  which  they 
perform  their  duties. 

The  judges  of  the  chamber  into  which  I  now  passed,  were  cos* 
turned  black  and  mystenously,  like  thoee  of  the  inferior  ooort  I  had- 
just  visited.  The  case  before  them  was  not  uninteresting.  Jean 
Jacqvies  Pillot  had,  without  proper  authority,  established  a  churdi* 
WMtatre  et  reformahriee  ;  and  had,  moreover,  himself  usurped  the  saeer* 
dotal  robe.  For  these  oflbnces,  he  had  by  an  inferior  tribunal  been 
sestenced  to  six  monks'  imprisonment.  From  that  sentonoe  he 
had  appealed  to  the  Cour  Royale.  Ferdinand  Bairot,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  orator  of  the  Chambers  of  Depaties,  was  his  defender. 
The  throng  in  the  court  room  indicated  that  the  case  had  awakened 
some  popnlar  interest.  It  seemed  to  be  one  involving  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  speech  of  the  procoreur  general  was  full  of 
warmth,  and  here  and  there  burst  forth  strains  which,  judging  from 
their  ^ect  upon  the  audience^  must  have  been  good  specimens  of 
French  eloquence.  For  myself,  I  was  not  much  impressed.  So  far 
as  the  French  language  is  concerned,  I  can  comprehend*  a  French 
lawyer ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  strange  modulations  of  his  voicsr 
and  his  multitudinous  gesticulations,  I  confess  myself  rather  at  feult. 
These  avenues  of  his  thought  are  to  me  incompreheniihle.  I  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  hear  ideas  expressed  by^  such 
and  wide  vocal  transitions.  I  have  never  been  aecuntomed  to 
that  expression  attended  by  such  rolling  of  the  eye»  such  contortions 
of  the  visage,  suckshaking  of  the  fingers,  such  conntless  eombina* 
tiona  of  body  and  awin^  combinationa  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  eenuag  at  the  same  tine  from  the  ittooth 
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of  the  gMticulator.  The  languftge  of  a  Frenoh  adioeate'e  Sng&m, 
and  amsy  and  body,  was  oTer  to  me  far  more  £fficult  to  iirterprel 
than  the  langnage  of  his  lips.  The  famous  shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's 
head  eooreyed  an  intelligible  sentence*  When,  howeTtr,  a  Freneb 
lawjer  in  ottering  an  indignant  sentiment  fiercely  tears  his  taque 
from  his  brow,  and  dashing  it  upon  the  table  befive  him,  instantly 
re-seines,  to  place  it  once  mosie  upon  his  discrowned  top«  I  am  lese 
fortunate  than  those  around  nie»  since  a  mode  of  expression  whtcb 
seriously  impressed  them,  is  no  otherwise  than  laughable  to  me« 
This  Tiolenee  of  deliTery  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Bar ;  it  pervades  all 
French  conTersation.  You  shall  see  it  likewise  at  the  theatre.  It 
will  speak  to  you  even  from  the  pulpit.  When  I  say  that  the 
speaker  before  me  was  finent  in  the  extreme,  I  only  repeat  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman*  To  me  his  Tolubilky  seemed  next  to  marv^ 
loos.  Words  chased  words  from  his  lips  with  speed  incredible* 
When  he  had  concluded,  Ferdinand  Banot  afose,  sjid  with  energy 
uttered  a  good  deal  of  French  law  and  mneh  good  common  sense* 
I  was  somewhat  amused,  when  he  cited  the  authority  of  a  learned 
judge  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  to  hear  the  president  interrupt  him 
with  the  remark,  that  Hving  judges  were  oontinoatty  dnmgtng  their 
opinions,  beseeching  him  at  the  same  time  to  cite  the  authority  of 
those  wb»  were  deceased,  of  whom,  said  he»  there  is  quite  a  saffi. 
eiency.  Witk  him  the  death  of  their  anther  was  indispensable  to 
oonfor  Yalidity  upon  his  opinions.  The  power  to  change  them  faav^ 
ing  ceased,  their  ndue  wan  no  longw  a  question.  Bartot  smiled  at 
the  judge's  svpentation  or  his  waggery,  and  eontinued  his  well*di« 
gested  argument.  The  way  was  wide  open  for  him  to  make  a  laig» 
and  moving  speech  esi  freedom  of  censcienoe.  He  did  no  such 
thing.  He  walked  within  the  narrow  sphere  prescribed  by  the  foctn 
of  his  case.  It  was  not  until  the  very  last  moment  that  he  grew 
vivid  and  eloquent,  while  eangralnlati^g  the  court  and'  eomitry  on 
the  re-awakening  of  a  purer  religion  in  France^  and  the  gradual  de* 
cimeef  infideiity^stf  tbe^eob  Ffiismannr  as  he  wns  pleased  to  caU 
it.  This  was  done  in  a  style  which  appaimtiy  went  though  ever7 
man  is  the  room*  The  mavemoDt  was  universal.  He  did  not  sue. 
oeed,  however^  in  getting  revened  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  trifcn* 
naL  Sieur  Jean  Jaoques  Pillot  had,  indeed,  a  right  to  the  benefit  of 
the  fifUt  article  of  the  charter  which  provides  r  **  Chacun  professe 
sa  leligien  avec  one  egale  liberty,  et  oblient  poor  son  cuiie  on  egale 
protection."  But  he  nuist  enjoy  that  right  in  conformity  with  cer* 
taim  legislative  enactmente.  He  had  not  so  done.  A  huiaaier 
waited  upon  him  to  prison. 

From  the  Cour  Royale  I  passed,  threading  many  daxk  ami  laby* 
rinthina  pnmages^  into  the  Gour  d'Amuet*    The  name  had  in  it 
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sometiiing  of  niaemi.  It  it  given  to  those  iribunale  b^re  whidt 
18  arraigned  the  crime  of  France.  It  recalb  inceetB,  and  parricides^ 
and  all  dark  deeds  in  a  number  and  atrocity  that  have  no  parallel. 
Of  these  courts  there  are  eighty^siz  in  the  kingdom.  As  abeady 
stated,  they  are  organized  out  of  the  royal  courts,  three  or  fonr 
judges  being  selected  therefrom  to  perform  the  duties.  An  attend- 
ance  upon  them  will,  to  the  philosophical  obsenrer,  lay  far  more  widely 
open  than  any  other  single  agent  can  do,  one  of  the  moral  aspects 
of  France.  At  the  time  I  entered,  a  man  was  on  the  prisoners' 
bench,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  witnesses  were  all 
questioned  by  ike  judge.  Their  examination  was  not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  each  other.  One  feature  in  this  part  of  the  proceedings 
I  was  pleased  with.  After  each  witness  had  made  his  declaratton, 
the  judge  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  respecting 
that  testimony.  Whereupon  the  accused,  if  he  pleased,  arose,  and 
either  contradicted,  or  confirmed,  or  explained  it.  The  judge  lis- 
tened patiently,  pointing  out  familiariy  any  contradictions,  and 
sometimes  even  argued  the  matter  with  the  prisoner.  I  am  sure, 
that  in  several  instances  explanations  of  the  accosed  threw  an  iU 
himination  over  passages  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  dark 
and  inexplicable.  The  testimony  having  been  heard,  the  jury  were, 
-by  the  officer  of  the  government  and  the  prisoner's  counsel,  ad- 
dressed. These  are  the  only  courts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  juries 
are  known.  Their  number  is  twelve,  of  whom  seeen  are  sufficiettt 
to  conviict  an  offender.  In  this  case  their  verdict  was  Guilty, 
**  nude  avec  des  ctrconstances  attenuantes."  Now,  under  this  mate 
is  contained  a  very  important  qualification.  When  a  jury  find  an 
accused  guilty,  htt  with  ^  extenuating  circumstances,"  the  conrt 
has  no  right  to  deliver  the  culprit  over  to  the  penalty  which  the 
law  has  made  a  oonseqoence  of  his  act ;  they  ore  hound  to  sen- 
tence him  to  some  ponishment  less  severe.  Haw  snidb  less  severe, 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

Leaving  this  tribunal,  I  returned  to  the  SaOe  dee  pcw-|ierdtis,  and 
reading  upon  a  door,  over  which  was  a  winged  figure,  in  bas  relief, 
of  Justice  with  her  scales-*-^  door  de  Cassation,"  I  entered, 
and  found  myself  in  a  circular  antiroom.  Here  my  companion 
paused  to  give  me  a  ftw  words  of  information  about  the  court  I 
was  soon  to  visit  <«  Its  origin,"  said  he,  **  goes  no  fiurther  back  than 
1700.  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  France.  It  is  composed  of  a 
premier  president,  three  presidents,  and  forty  .five  judges,  appointed 
for  life  by  the  king.  To  it  belong  one  procureur  general  du  roi, 
six  general  advocates,  a  chief  derk,  and  fonr  deputies,  eight  bailifist 
three  interpreters  of  foreign  languages ;  and  in  it  a  college  of  sixty 
advocates  has  the  exdusivo  right   to  practiae."    *<  Another  in* 
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stance,''  interrupted  I,  **  of  vast  machinery  in  your  judicial  orga* 
nization.''  **  Yes,"  replied  he ;  *^  our  system,  though  simple  to  com. 
prehend,  demands  for  its  service  a  large  quantity  of  heads  and 
hands.  We  have  nearly  four  thousand  judges  and  about  three 
thousand  justices  of  the  peace*  The  system,  however,  works  pretty 
well.  We  find  it  far  preferable  to  the  baiUiages  and  the  parlemens 
which  existed  previously  to  the  great  Revolution.  Nor  do  we  pay 
very  high  salaries.  Our  lowest  officers,  justices  of  the  peace,  re- 
ceive 2400  francs  per  annum ;  and  our  highest,  the  judges  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation,  but  15000.  The  presidents  receive  each  20,000 
francs,  and  the  premier  president  40,060.  This  court,  as  I  was 
about  to  observe,"  continued  he,  **  does  not  take  cognizance  dufond 
des  qffaireSf  but  only  of  cases  brought  up  from  inferior  jurisdictions, 
and  involving  informality,  or  some  misapplication  of  the  law« 
Elle  casse  Us  jugemenU  et  arrets^  It  quashes  or  breaks  judgments, 
and  hence  its  name.  It  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  called  Sec- 
tions of  Requests,  of  civil  and  of  criminal  cassation.  When  these 
chambers  are  assembled,  they  may,  among  other  things,  censure 
the  judges  of  the  royal  courts,  and  even  suspend  them  from  their 
functions." 

I  chanced  to  be  now  present  at  one  of  these  general  and  solemn 
sessions.  The  scene  was  to  me  not  uninteresting*  The  room  is 
spacious,  and  most  richly  gilded  and  carpeted.  Over  the  chair  oc- 
cupied, when  he  presides,  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  is  a  portrait, 
large  as  life,  of  Louis  PhiUipe.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  apart- 
ment are  two  seated  statues  of  D'Aguesseau  and  L'Uopital,  names 
illustrious  in  the  jurisprudence  of  France,  and  on  the  latter  of  whom 
I  had  very  recently  heard  an  admirable  eulogy.  This  room  is  that 
in  which  were  held  the  p€wlemens  of  Paris  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis 
till  the  Revolution  of  '89.  Before  me,  ranged  around  one  half  the 
large  apartment,  were  forty-five  judges.  Each  was  clad  in  a  black 
robe  of  silk,  with  a  wide  crimson  sash  encircling  his  breast,  whose 
down-hanging  extremities  were  adorned  with  golden  tassels,  and 
over  all  was  thrown  a  large  red  mantle,  richly  embroidered.  Some 
in  their  velvet  caps  looked  senatorial,  some  half-slumbered,  and 
some  occasionally  exchanged  whispers.  I  heard  a  faint,  monotonous 
voice.  It  came  from  an  individual  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
almost  concealed  in  folds  of  particolored  ermine,  with  a  toque  en- 
circled by  two  golden  bands  upon  his  head,  and  a  large  star,  the 
badge  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  suspended  from 
his  left  breast.  He  was  flanked  by  three  venerable  men  in  similar 
costume.  This  was  Count  Portalis,  peer  of  France,  and  premier 
president  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  He  was  reading  a  report. 
When  he  had  concluded,  he  descended  into  the  open  space,  assembled 
roL.  z.  16 
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abound  him  one  half  the  judges,  asked  their  judgment  for  or  against 
the  principles  ad?oeated  in  the  report  just  read,  and  then  called  up- 
on  the  remaining  half  for  a  similar  purpose.  This  body,  of  which 
many  were  peers  of  the  realm,  and  all  of  whom  were  eminent  in 
the  law,  impressed  me  by  their  elevated  bearing  and  their  amiable 
and  intellectual  expressions. 

The  court  soon  rose.  Each  section  retired  to  its  apartment.  I 
l^mained  with  that  of  criminal  cassation.  An  appeal  of  interest 
had  been  brought  up  to  it.  An  avocat  had,  for  exceptionable  Ian. 
guage,  been,  by  the  Cour  d'Assisses,  suspended  from  his  functions 
for  one  year.  The  Couf  de  Cassation  was  now  to  decide  upon  the 
justice  of  that  suspension.  Mr.  Scribe,  his  defender,  having  spoken 
one  hour,  concluded  thus  : — '<  I  now  close.  A  voice  long  dear  to 
all  the  Bar  will  soon  be  heard.  That  voice  has  seldom  failed.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  in  God,  that  on  this  solemn  occasion  it 
will  be  triumphant."  A  man  aged  about  fifty  arose.  There  was 
nothing  striking  in  his  features.  His  forehead  was  rather  low,  his 
eyes  small  and  grayish,  and  his  mouth  was  any  thing  but  intellect 
tual.  This  man,  nevertheless,  was  the  most  profound,  the  most 
comprehensive,  the  most  renowned  lawyer  in  all  France.  It  was 
Charles  Dupin,  procureur  general  du  roi  before  this  tribunal,  and 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  I  heard  Dupin  for  two 
hours.  I  compared  his  with  the  highest  specimens  of  judicial  ora- 
tory  I  had  heard  in  my  own  country.  He  had  not  the  finished, 
Corinthian,  illuminated  eloquence  which  characterized  Wirt,  nor 
yet  the  Doric  massiveness  which  belongs  to  the  voice,  and  manner, 
and  thought  of  Webster.  He  has,  however,  something  which 
doubtless  subserves  his  ends  far  better  than  either — an  elastic  and 
quick  vivacity,  a  fire  that  seems  momently  to  set  his  little  eyes  and 
countenance  in  a  blaze,  with  a  vigor  and  nerve  in  his  action  which 
proclaim  that  there  is  power  within.  The  man  enchains  your 
eye  and  thought.  His  voice,  however,  wants  tone.  Indeed,  uttering 
a  language  having  so  much  of  the  nasal  twang  about  it  as  the  French, 
t  hardly  perceive  how  it  could  have  tone,  as  that  word  is  understood 
with  us.  Those  full,  round,  solemn  notes,  those  rich  swells,  those 
impressive  cadenzas,  which  are  heard  in  good  pronunciation  of  the 
English,  I  have  seldom  found  in  French  speakers.  Charles  Dupin 
makes  use'  of  the  same  wide  and  squeaking  transitions  that  charac. 
terize  aD  the  Parisian  lawyers  whom  I  have  heard.  His  gesticu. 
lation,  too,  is  of  the  common  kind.  The  fingers  play  their  usual 
conspicuous  part.  Now  and  then  he  smote  loudly  his  hands  together; 
and  several  times  hb  folded,  swif\ly  and  spasmodically,  his  arms, 
and  as  suddenly  outthrust  them  from  their  fold.  The  listening 
Frenchmen  liked  all  this.    The  crowd  to  hear  the  great  lawyer  was 
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trnmeiise.  There  were  several  '<  prolonged  sensations. "  I  observed 
an  individual  taking  frequent  notes,  continually  exclaiming  **  par- 
faitement,"  and  bowing  his  head,  in  assenting  admiration,  to  every 
sentence  the  speaker  nttered  ;  and  a  man  at  my  elbow  pronounced 
it  all  a  mast  brilHani  imprwUation*  The  speech  being  concluded, 
the  court  retired  to  the  council  chamber  for  consultation.  I  de« 
parted  to  visit  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  and  the  adjacent  prison  of 
the  Conciergerie,  a  prison  sanctified  in  my  imagination  by  the  me- 
mory of  Mario  Antoinette,  who  passed  from  its  dungeons  to  her 
scaffold.  The  day,  however,  was  too  far  advanced,  and  I  reserve 
these  visits  for  some  future  occasion.  .  J.  J.  J. 
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« ■  nee  e^or 

ii 


Hob. 

I. 

Whkrb  yet  kath  nerer  rentured  mortal  siglit 

Where  it  shall  neTer  yenture — ^in  the  blaze 
Which  lobe-like  girds  the  flashing  orb  of  light, 

A  palace  tall  iu gorgeous  front  displays; 

And  golden  shafts  their  diamond  summits  raiss 
Aloft,  supporting  cornice  rich  and  fair, — 

And  sapphire  gates  flash  back  upon  the  gace 
Of  spiriu'  eyes  the  radiance  trembling  there 
In  one  incessant  flood--one  concentrated  glare. 

n. 

There,  ever  since  that  fiery  globe  hath  hung 

High  in  blue  ether's  boundlessness,  hath  Light 
Held  her  fair  Court,  and,  when  old  Time  was  young, 

There  stood  before  her  throne  and  in  her  sight, 

Four*  gentle  spirits,  beautiful  and  bright  ;— 
Two  of  the  softer  ses,— the  other  two 

Stood  forth  in  manly  grace  and  mauly  height, 
Ready  and  prompt  their  sovereign's  will  to  do. 
To  pierce  night's  darkest  shades,  or  Heaven's  own  bouadless  bhie. 

•Tbs  flmr  ^mith*  eolon— Tiolet,  blue,  jiXUm,  sad  red.  TheeClHr  ttaet  are  SMfwIarr, 
belof  fimned  %  a  mlitan  of  sosbs  taro  of  Uie  priniiiTai 
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in. 

The  dark-eyed  Viola,*  and  fairer  still, 
Flavia  t  the  golden  haired ; — gentle  and  pure, 

Thoughtless  of  aught  but  daily  to  fulfil 
The  pleasing  cares  they  grieved  not  to  endure ;— • 
And  oA.  would  friendly  sympathy  allure 

Their  more  robust  companions  to  their  side, 
To  ease  their  tasks,  and  aid  them  to  secure 

The  subtle  tints  they  sought  to  grace  the  pride 

Of  their  much  honored  Gtueen,  or  deck  the  palace  wide. 

IV. 

Rubil  t  and  Azurim  %  their  names, — both  bold. 
Active,  and  free ;— youth's  bright  and  vermeil  glow 

Adorned  the  one,  while  the  blue  veins  which  rolled, 
Or  seemed  to  roll — life's  tide,  and  spread  the  flow 
Of  health  upon  the  other's  brow  of  snow, 

Along  his  cheek  their  azure  lines  displayed 
Wandering  in  blended  beauty  to  and  fro 

Beneath  the  flushing  skin,  and  softly  spread 

A  faint  empurpled  tinge  o'er  all  his  graceful  head. 

V. 

Kor  was  it  theirs  alone  to  skim  the  blue 
Unbounded  sea  of  space,  or  deck  the  seat 

Of  Light  with  varied  glory  and  rich  hue 
Of  changing  color  in  assemblage  sweet ; — 
Their  duty  daily  summoned  them  to  meet 

On  the  Sun's  highest  hill,  and  thence  to  send 
The  sunbeams  to  the  earth,-rand,  adding  heat. 

They  caused  the  hues  which  each  supplied  to  blend 

In  one  delightful  whole,  all  Nature  to  befriend. 

in. 

So  close  the  anion,  that  the  piercing  eye 
Of  Genius  and  Philosophy  but  late 

Hath  learned  the  threads  of  genius  to  untie- 
To  separate  their  fibres— and  unmate 
The  close  connexion ; — to  its  first  estate 

Reducing  each,  when  Newton  taught  to  urge 
Through  glassy  bars,  three-sided,  smooth  and  straight, 

The  hueless  beams,ll  thence  bidding  them  emerge. 

Compelled  by  potent  Art  at  angles  to  diverge. 

vu. 

Gentle  their  tasks,  and  gaily  flew  their  hours,— 
No  pain  they  knew, — ^no  heart-corroding  gall ; 

But  brief  their  bliss,  and  pitiless  the  showers 
Of  grief  too  soon  upon  their  heads  to  fall:— 
A  power,  before  unknown  in  that  bright  ball, 

♦  VIotat.       tTeUow.      4B«d.       ^Blne. 

y  The  seven  prismatio  colon,  when  bleiuled  in  due  proportkM,  ]irodaee  wfehs. 
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Crept  in  to  stain  their  life's  untroubled  tide, — 

A  power,  whose  reign  extending  over  all 
Far  as  Light's  own,  hath  by  its  empire  wide 
More  victim  hearts  subdued  than  all  Earth's  powers  beside. 

vni. 

That  power  was  Love : — first  Azurim  before 

His  potent  sceptre  sank ;  the  flame  that  glowed 
Within  his  bosom  bade  him  view  no  more 

Fair  Viola,  as  one  to  whom  he  owed 

The  calm,  cold  words  of  friendship ; — but  he  showed 
In  every  tone  and  look  the  ardent  power 

Of  passionate  aifeciion.    His  abode 
'Ere  long  was  filled  with  bliss ;  the  nuptial  hour 
Had  passed,  and  he  had  led  the  virgin  to  his  bower. 


IX. 

And  Rubil  too,  the  soft  infection  felt, 

And  Flavia  was  its  object*, — day  by  day 
With  ardent  tows  before  the  maid  he  knelt, 

And  tried  a  thousand  arts  his  court  to  pay ; 

And  soon  his  wooing  won  the  sylph  away 
From  Light's  abode  to  where  his  bower  arose 

Of  fire- wreathed  amaranth  ; — every  heaA  was  gay. 
Unconscious  of  the  clouds  which  interpose 
Their  darkly  threatening  frowns,  full  charged  with  showers  of 

X. 

Though  sorrow  came  not  yet,  but  fuller  joy ; 

For  Azurim,  delighted,  in  his  hall 
Gazed  on  the  features  of  a  dark  browed  boy, 

The  same  whom  mortals  now  Cy ancus  •  call ; — 

And  Rubil  saw  a  brighter  radiance  fall 
Around  his  brilliant  dwelling,  as  his  child-— 

The  bright  Auraria,  t  played  beneath  its  wall, 
Waving  her  auburn  tresses, — and  he  smiled 
To  watch  her  motions  free,  her  childish  gambols  wild. 

XI. 

And  so  far  all  was  well; — ^but  ah!  how  vain, 

E'en  in  the  house  of  brilliancy  to  deem 
That  bliss  can  be  unchanging ; — ^Love  again 

His  adverse  power  exerted,  and  a  dream 

Of  dark,  illicit  passion  dimmed  the  stream 
Of  pure  affection,  which  erewhile  had  flowed 

Unsullied  in  the  hearts  of  Azurim 
And  Flavia  false  as  fair ;  and  dread  the  load 
Of  grief  that  thence  arose  iu  Light's  distressed  abode. 

*  Indigo,  produced  by  an  union  of  Violet  and  Blue, 
t  Orai^a,  produced  by  an  union  of  Red  and  TcUow. 
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FLAVIA. 

Farewell,  loved  home !    To  Earth  I  turn 
My  flight,  to  bid  the  Topaz  bum, — 
To  gold  ita  color  to  bestow, 
And  give  to  many  a  flower  its  glow ; — 
And  when  the  bounteous  Autumn  reigns 
Brightly  to  paint  the  waving  plains. 
And  tinge  the  Elm's,  the  Maple's  leaf, 
Before  its  fall  with  glory  brief. 

KUBIL. 

Farewell,  loved  home,  a  long  farewell  i 
I  go  to  Earth  with  man  to  dwell : — 
1  go  to  tint  the  blushing  cheeks 

When  Love, — with  whispers  low, 
And  glances  from  the  soft  eye, — speaks, 

And  sweetest  feelings  flow ; 
I  go  to  tint  the  lovely  rose 
And  tinge  the  clouds  at  Evening's  close, 
And  throw  my  light  o'er  many  a  gem 
That  sparkles  in  the  diadem. 

CYANEUS. 

Mine  to  paint  the  thunder-cloud — 
Mine  to  paint  the  ocean  proud — 
Mine  Heaven's  concave  to  enrobe 
When  Night's  shadows  clasp  the  globe. 

VnUDIA. 

Mine  to  tint  the  robe  of  spring — 
Verdure  over  Earth  to  fling — 
Mine  the  Emerald  to  tinge — 
Mine  the  Ocean's  vest  to  fringe — 
TeU  of  hope  and  tell  of  grief 
By  the  hue  of  changing  leaf,* 
And,  alas !  'tis  mine  to  be 
Tell-tale  dark  of  Jealousy. 

AUBASIA* 

Mine  to  tint  some  lovely  flower 
Flashing  in  the  summer  hour — 
Mine  'mid  Autumn  trees  to  rove — 
4  Mine  to  seek  the  citron  grove — 

Mine  to  tinge  the  glowing  sky 
When  daylight's  beams  begin  to  die. 

xvin. 

And  so  they  passed  in  sorrow  from  the  sun 
To  distant,  hopeless  exile  }*-on  a  ray 

*  Daxfc  green  bctoktiia  bope— pale,  wiUowfrten,  grief. 
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Shot  forth  at  early  mora,  the  wanderers  ran, 
And  soon  the  cheerless  earth  beneath  them  lay ) 
And  each  departed  on  his  seYeral  wayi 

And  hastened  to  his  own  peculiar  sphere, 
Yet  oft  they  meet  when  clouds  obscure  the  dayi 

And  over  Earth  the  gorgeous  rainbow  reari 

Or  bid  around  the  Moon  the  halo's  sone  appear. 
D^skesUr^  MusacknseUi 


A   TALE   OF  A   SNAG. 


ttUOU  THB  NOtll-BOOK  OF   A  RABffkLfeU  At  tlOMt« 


fivBst  body  remembers  the  complimentary  admission  of  the  En« 
gltshman  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi— »tbat  it  was  a  very  fine  river 
for  a  new  ooimtry ;  a  declaration  which  is»  however,  only  rement* 
bered  to  be  laughed  at,  as  an  excellent  joke,  illustrative  of  the  illi« 
beraly  all-decrying  spirit  of  so  many  British  travellers  in  America* 
The  jest  would  not  have  been  so  obvious,  had  the  traveller  added 
that  •*  the  Mississippi  would  have  been  a  much  finer  river  if  in  an 
di  country ;''  for  he  would  have  then  spoken  a  truth  not  to  be  de« 
nied  by  any  informed  and  reflecting  mind*  It  is  only  in  a  moun« 
tainous  country-— the  only  old  portion  of  a  continent,  as  every  one 
with  the  least  tincture  of  geological  science  knows-^that  rivers  ap* 
pear  in  their  true  grandeur  and  beauty.  Immensity  of  expanse  and 
endless  lea^oes  of  length  are  as  nothing  without  the  accompaniments 
of  noble  scenery  along  the  banks.  The  Amazon  and  the  Nile, 
ploughing  their  way  through  fiat  deserts  of  mud  and  sand,  are  but 
overgrown,  itnromantic  ditches,  from  which  the  traveller  longs  to 
escape,  to  exchange  their  gigantic  tameness  for  the  smallest  brooks 
chattering  among  clifis  and  foaming  over  precipices.  It  is  more 
to  his  magnificent  banks  than  to  the  historic  associations  con* 
nected  with  them,  that  fiither  Rhine  owes  his  supremacy  over  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe ;  and  the  same  cause— »the  glorious  assemblage  of 
hills  that  follow  him  almost  to  the  ocean--4ias  elevated  the  Hudson 
into  a  similar  pre«eminence  among  the  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
nearly  all  of  which  flow,  for  two  thirds  of  their  lengthy  through  a 
level  alluvion  of  tbeir  own  forming*    Of  such  a  character  is  tbi 
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Miflsissippiy  a  dull  monstery  winding  his  duggish  way  through  8 
wilderness  of  bog  and  forest,  and  often  swelling  above  it.  When 
Nature,  in  some  new  act  of  creation,  has  heaved  up  the  reeking  val- 
ley a  few  thousand  feet  higher,  and  studded  it  with  peaks  and  pro- 
montories,  with  chains  of  Alps  and  Andes,  the  Father  Water  will  be 
worthy  of  the  admiration  it  can  now  claim  only  as  being  the  finest 
canal  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  whole  world. 

But,  destitute  of  beauty,  of  every  element  of  the  romantic  and 
picturesque,  as  the  Mississippi  really  is,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
possesses  many  remarkable  features  of  interest,  and  that  the  im* 
pression  it  leaves  on  the  traveller's  mind  is  deep,  strong,  and  abiding. 
Its  very  deformity  becomes,  after  a  time,  impressive ;  and  the 
imagination  is  stirred  by  the  desolation  that  haunts  its  borders,-— 
those  banks  of  mouldering  clay,  bristling  with  dead  trees,  or  tum- 
bling under  the  weight  of  the  green  forests  they  bear  with  them 
pellmeli  into  the  flood, — those  never-ending  groves  of  cottonwoods 
springing  from  the  flats — ^those  walls  of  willows  sagging  too  and 
fro  in  the  current,  in  imitation  of  the  more  formidable  snags  and 
sawyers  that  vibrate  in  deeper  water,  hard  by — ^those  verdant  pil. 
lars,  the  ruins  of  branchless  trees  matted  over  with  ivies  and  pea- 
vines,  jutting  from  protruding  banks, — those  long  festoons  of  Span- 
ish moss  swinging  from  the  boughs,  like  cobwebs  spun  by  Brodigna- 
gian  spiders, — ^those  rafts  of  drift-timber  lodged  upon  the  low  islands ; 
in  short,  the  thousand  other  features  that  mingle  into  monotony 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  river  from  the  Ohio  to  the  sea. 

The  first  efiTect  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller 
ascending  it — the  coast,  or  region  of  plantations,  once  left  behind— 
is  undoubtedly  weariness,  if  not  even  disgust.  Its  scenery,  varied 
only  by  alternations  of  river  and  chute, — ^the  one  wide,  proud,  ma- 
jestic, the  other  narrow,  with  a  fierce  and  turbulent  flood — by 
windings  and  contortions  that  exclude  all  distant  prospects,  and 
make  one  feel  as  if  in  a  kind  of  moving  prison— oppresses  and  al- 
most stupifies  the  spirit.  A  feeling  of  exile,  of  exclusion  firom  the 
world,  preys  upon  it ;  and  melancholy  creeps  over  every  thought. 
The  solitudes  become  more  solitary  ;  the  cottonwoods  rise  in  dou- 
ble gloom ;  the  boughs  and  the  tree-tops,  as  you  brush  by  them 
round  some  projecting  point,  rustle  in  sadness  ;  and  the  gush  of  the 
river  has  in  it  something  sullen  and  sorrowful. 

It  is  then,  amid  these  solitudes,  that  the  voyager  begins  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  river.  A  species  of  superstition  steals  into  his 
mind,  and  gradually  endows  the  flood  with  vitality.  He  is  no 
longer  floating  along  a  mere  watercourse  ;  he  feels  as  if  resting  on 
the  bosom  of  some  majestic  monster,  which  heaves  under  his  weight, 
but  with  no  sympathy  for  his  feeble  human  yearnings.    Iff  all  com- 
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Bion  rivers,  a  little  poetic  feeling  enables  one  to  find  something  like 
sentience  and  congeniality  in  their  waters.  One  can  fancy  that  a 
bubbling  brook  rejoices  with  him ;  that  a  river,  dashing  gaily  along 
over  bright  pebbles  and  sands,  ripples  up  to  his  feet  as  if  with  the 
sportful  inclinations  of  a  living  creature  ;  or,  if  his  mood  be  darker,  he 
can  discover  in  the  sounds  the  echoes  of  his  own  plaintive  murmurs. 
At  least,  if  we  do  not  think  so,  we  act  as  if  we  felt  it,  and  rejoice  or 
murmur  with  ordinary  waters  as  with  a  friend.  But  there  is  no 
feeling  of  companionship  in  the  Mississippi.  A  few  days  upon 
his  bosom,  and  we  feel  ourselves  unworthy  his  regards ;  we  laugh  or 
mourn,  and  the  monarch  of  rivers  passes  on  with  majestic  uncon- 
cern. He  is  too  great  for  friendship ;  he  was  made  for  reverence,  for 
fear,  for  awe ;  feelings  which  creep,  one  after  the  other,  into  the 
mind,  and  subdue  it. 

And  then  comes  the  thought  of  his  prodigious  length,  of  the  vast 
volumes  of  element  collected  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  wind, 
and  borne,  with  the  wreck  and  ruins  of  mountain,  prarie,  and  forest, 
and  of  all  living  things  that  peopled  them,  to  the  Mexican  sea, 
which,  half  filled  up  by  him  already,  he  is  destined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  convert  into  dry  land.  That  withered  branch  floating  by  may 
have  been  torn  from  a  fir  on  the  ridge  of  the  Chippewyan ;  that 
quivering  log  flourished  once,  perhaps,  a  noble  pine,  on  the  top  of 
tlie  Pennsylvania  AUeghanies  or  the  Unikas  of  North  Carolina ; 
that  bundle  of  grassy  weeds  was  a  sheaf  of  wild  rice  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  and  that  stalk  of  prickly 
pear  has  wounded  the  foot  of  the  hunter  on  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

One  thinks  of  his  boundless  extent,  and  looks  upon  his  surface 
for  the  evidences  of  his  boundless  power.  There  is  a  treacherous 
calmness  over  it  all ;  the  noisy  billows,  the  merry  ripple,  that  ani. 
mate  common  rivers,  are  here  seldom  seen.  The  Mississippi  flows 
along  like  a  river  of  oil  or  lava,  "  still. vexed,"  not  agitated,  a  sue 
cession  of  secret  whirlpools,  of  sucks  and  eddies  that  boil  below, 
with  scarce  a  mark  of  their  fury  visible  on  the  surface.  It  is  a  flood 
that  seems  to  be  constantly  convulsed — but  convulsed  like  a  strong, 
hearted  sufferer,  who  conceals  his  throes  in  his  own  bosom,  bear- 
ing a  placid  countenance  even  when  the  turmoil  within  is  greatest. 
One  cannot  look  long  at  the  Mississippi,  and  wonder  why  so  many 
powerful  swimmers  who  have  fallen  into  it,  have  sunk,  never  again 
to  rise. 

In  a  word,  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  august  of  rivers,  and  few 
men  can  ascend  it  without  paying,  in  some  mode  and  at  some 
time  or  other,  the  homage  of  awe.  I  have  often,  in  the  gloom 
of  evening — ^for  at  that  hour  a  double  soleomity  rests  upon  the 
the  fceno    watched  its  eftcts  on  the  minds  of  my  fellow. voyagers 
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-^-men  of  all  cbaractersy  grave  and  gay,  tho  boisterous  and  tlie 
thoughtful — ^thronging  the  boiler«deok  of  our  goodly  steaiiiery  all 
engaged  in  their  several  amusements.  The  cards  (woe's  the  word  !) 
rattle  on  the  table,  (if  a  table  be  there,)  the  jest  goes  round,  prank- 
ish tricks  are  played,  songs  sung,  and  merry  stories  told ;  all  is 
jollity  and  laughter.  But  by  and  by,  as  the  evening  darkens  on, 
some  one  more  contemplative  than  the  rest  casts  his  eyes  upon  the 
the  tide,  forgets  the  mirth  around  him,  and  is  subdued  to  reveren- 
tial awe.  He  calls  the  attention  of  those  near  him  to  some  custom* 
ary  object— <i  great  tree  gliding  along,  a  sawyer  rising  to  the 
surface,  a  raft  collected  at  the  head  of  an  island,  a  bank  falling  in» 
a  torrent  whirling  from  a  chute,  a  distant  steamboat  flashing  down 
like  the  wind,  an  eddy  boiling,  up  from  below,  or  a  whirlpool  suck- 
ing down  a  floating  bough — all  comroon-place  and  every«day  oh* 
jects,  but  all  equally  significant  of  the  power  of  the  great  river : 
they  look  on,  and  also  forget  the  song  and  jolly  story.  Others 
imitate  them,  one  by  one  ;  and  presently  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
river,  all  lips  are  for  awhile  silent,  all  breasts  filled  with  vague 
reverence.  Such  is  the  tribute  that  human  nature— often  unconsci* 
ously—- pays  to  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  in  those  serious  evening  moments  that  men,  who  have 
voyaged  often  and  long  on  the  Mississippi,  and  stored  their  memo- 
ries with  the  thousand  dismal  legends  of  disaster  with  which  its  history 
is  fraught,  feel  most  inclined  to  unlock  their  stores  for  the  benefit  of 
their  neighbors.  Tbey  are  then  sure  of  listeners,  and  of  lis* 
teners  in  the  right  frame  of  mind.  The  solemn  feeling  awakened 
by  the  river  itself,  is  doubly  increased  when  we  listen  to  the 
tales  of  tragedy,  now  associated  with  almost  every  point  of  its  navi* 
gation. 

Of  these  stories  I  have  heard,  and  could  record  enough  to  fill  a 
volume  ;  and,  indeed,  I  once  had  some  thoughts  of  venturing  before 
tho  world  with  such  a  publication,  not  doubting  but  that  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  name — ^  Steamboat  Chronicle^  or  a  History  of 
Disasters  by  Steam  on  the  Mississippi,**— would  ensure  great  success 
to  the  undertaking ;  but  upon  informing  a  bookseller  of  my  desigUt 
he  assured  me  the  work  would  not  do.  **  There  is  no  occasion  for 
it,"  said  he ;  ^  men  that  are  curious  about  steamboat  accidents  oil 
the  Mississippi,  have  but  to  refer  to  the  daily  papers,  each  of  which 
is  a  history— or  each  of  which,  at  least,  contains  a  history,  a 
never-ending  history,  of  steamboat  disasters,  published  ons  ckapier 
a^y  /"  My  bookseller  was  right,  and  I  was  oonvinced,  I  leave 
the  subject  to  be  handled,  as  usual,  by  its  daily  historians. 

It  was  my  fate,  however,  to  hear  on  one  of  those  occasions  spoken 
of,  a  story  of  aremarkable  oatastropha^  A  Tale  of  a  Snag,  whicbt  I 
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kdieve,  has  neTer  oiade  its  way  into  any  newspaper ;  for  which 
reasoiii  and  because  it  is  in  some  respects  very  different  from  the 
common  run  of*'  Deplorable  Accidents,"  I  think  it  worthy  of  being 
laid  before  the  public. 

The  narrator  was  a  very  odd-looking  and  oddly-behaved  per- 
sonage--an  Englishman,  as  he  took  occasion  to  assure  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  a  commercial  traveller  or  agent,  as  I  suspected,  though 
of  that  he  himself  said  nothing.  When  and  where  he  got  into  the 
boat,  I  never  knew.  I  did  not  observe  him  until  the  day  he  thought 
fit  to  leave  us ;  and  then  it  was  at  the  dinner  table,  where  he  was 
suddenly  made  conspicuous  by  the  act  of  a  Red  River  Kentuckian— 
Chat  is  to  say,  a  Kentuckian  who  had  migrated  a  few  years  before 
to  the  Red  River  country-— who,  being  seated  opposite  to  him  at 
table,  drew  all  eyes  upon  the  ^gentleman,  on  whom,  during  the  pre- 
vious five  minutes,  his  own  had  been  fastened,  by  exclaiming  with 
much  earnestness  and  energy, — ^  Stranger,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  but  you  are  the  ugliest  man  that  was  ever  turned  out  of  the 
workshop  of  creation  !"  a  salutation  which  he  concluded  by  a  thump 
on  the  table  that  set  dishes  and  cutlery  in  commotion. 

^Sir-r«r!"  sputtered  the  gentleman,  in  wrath  and  confusion,  **i( 
you  mean  to  insult  me       ■" 

<*  By  no  fneans,"  quoth  the  son  of  Red  River,  with  a  gracious  nod ; 
^  but  the  thing  was  on  my  mind,  and  I  couldn't  help  telling  you  so." 
With  which  explanation,  which  was  doubtless  meant  to  be,  and  was  by 
the  speaker  himself  considered,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken,  he  fell  to  work  on  his  dinner ;  leaving  the  unlucky 
Englishman  to  digest  the  observation,  and  the  merriment  it  excited 
among  all  at  the  table,  as  he  could.  The  poor  fellow  was  wofully 
put  out,  looking  daggers  and  ratsbane,  now  at  the  man  who  had  in- 
suited  him,  now  at  those  who  laughed  loudest  or  stared  hardest  ;  and, 
at  last,  his  rage  or  confusion  becoming  insupportable,  started  up  to 
leave  the  table ;  when  the  Kentuckian,  who  was  at  the  bottom  a 
very  amiable  personage,  perceiving  his  distress,  rose  up  in  like  man- 
ner, and  stretching  his  hand  across  the  table  in  the  most  friendly 
way  in  the  world,  exclaimed,  **  I  tell  you  what,  partner,  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  no  how ;  but  if  you  think  I've  insulted 
you,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  there's  my  hand  on  it,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  a  foreigner,  or  I  should  have  bewared  the  British  lion." 

**  Hall  right !"  ejaculated  the  stranger,  looking  vastly  relieved,  and 
grinning  under  the  friendly  gripe  of  the  apok>gist ;  <<  hit's  all  right, 
air,  and  there's  no  offence*  But  I  must  say,  sir,  you  Americans, 
air,  are  the  greatest  quiszes  in  the  world,  sir ;  yea  sir,  ods  bobs, 
or  my  name  ba'n't  Sniggins,  sir." 
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Upon  which,  with  •a  he-he-be,  Mr.  Sniggins  sat  down  again  to 
his  rations,  which  he  appeared  to  discuss  with  infinite  rdish. 

This  little  incident  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tale  of  the  Snag 
which  I  am  about  to  chronicle ;  but  it  was  important,  inasmuch  as 
it  introduced  Mr.  Sniggins  to  the  notice  of  all  on  board,  and, 
through  him,  made  us  acquainted  with  the  aforesaid  story  ;  which 
he  would  perhaps  never  have  told,  being  obviously  an  uneasy,  timo- 
rous, jealous-pated  man,  who  would  have  kept  aloof  from  all  on  board 
the  steamer  had  he  been  left  to  himself.  However  offended,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  at  first,  by  the  Kentuckian's  extraordinary  greeting, 
it  was  plain  the  apology  had  set  all  right,  and  won  his  heart  into 
the  bargain.  From  that  moment  until  the  hour  of  his  leaving  the 
boat,  which  happened  the  ensuing  evening,  he  became  quite  a  bust- 
ling facetious  personage,  making  himself  very  merry  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  trails  of  Americans,  among  which  he  was  pleased  to 
reckon  as  the  chief  a  villanous  propensity  to  quiz  and  bamboozle 
foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen.  It  was  to  this  propensity  he 
attributed  the  Kentuckian's  attack :  '*  The  gentleman,"  he  said,  **  knew 
he  was  an  Englishman, — any  one  might  know  that^ — ^he  thanked 
God  he  bore  the  mark  of  the  freebom  Briton  on  his  brow,  and  the 
gentleman  thought  he  might  get  up  a  little  bit  of  fun  at  his  expense. 
But  he  was  no  Johnny  Raw, — he  had  been  in  the  land  before  (this 
was  not  even  his  first  appearance  on  a  Mississi|>pi  steamer ;)  he 
knew  the  Americans,  and  he  was  not  to  be  humbugged,  no,  not  he ; 
gentlemen  who  tried  that  thing  with  him,  would  find  it  was-**  All 
around  his  hat.' " 

Now,  as  Mr.  Sniggins  was  no  beauty,  his  person  being  small,  and 
the  several  parts  somewhat  awkwardly  put  together ;  his  visage,  too, 
uncommonly  beefy  and  rubicund,  with  a  wide  mouth,  a  preposterous 
nose,  protruding  eyes  of  oyster  shell  hue,  that  had  a  suffering,  suf- 
focating look,  a  very  oddly  wrinkled  brow,  surrounded  by  short  lint- 
white  hair  of  bristling  quality,  that  looked  on  his  ruddy  poll  like  the 
pale  glory  round  the  head  of  a  painted  martyr  ;  I  am  not  altogether 
certain  that  tho  Kentuckian  was  not  speaking  his  true  mind  and 
honest  opinion  when  he  pronounced  him  the  unloveliest  creature 
he  had  ever  looked  upon.  But  Mr.  Sniggins  satisfied  himself  that 
the  whole  was  a  quiz ;  he  knew  the  Americans,  and  they  would 
quiz  English  travellers  :  the  present  attempt  of  the  Kentuckian  was 
but  a  small  one  ;  he  could  tell  instances  of  a  much  more  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  one  in  particular,-— a  most  astounding  case,-— 
where  a  whole  steamboat's  crew,  passengers,  hands,  and  all,  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  bamboozle  him,  under  circumstances  and 
at  a  time  which  would  seem  to  have  nmde  a  jest  the  last  thing  that 
rational  beings  would  have  thought  on*    It  was  an  amaging  proof 
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of  the  incorrigible  propensity  of  Americans  to  bamboozle  English- 
men ;  andy  as  sach,  he  wonld  relate  it. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  erening,  and  the  steamer  was  struggling 
against  the  fierce  current  in  the  bend  of  the  river  below  Memphis* 
at  which  place  Mr.  Sniggins  was  resolved  to  end  his  voyage.  He 
had  followed  his  friend,  the  Kentuckian,  to  the  boiler-deck,  where, 
as  usual,  remarkable  cases  of  boiler-burstings,  burnings,  snaggings, 
dec.  were  told ;  some  of  them,  as  it  appeared,  too  remarkable  for 
Mr.  Sniggins,  who — ^if  the  teller  happened  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  him 
during  the  course  of  the  story-— commonly  expressed  his  incredulity 
(for  he  really  seemed  to  believe  half  the  stories  were  invented  merely 
to  quiz  him,)  by  an  expressive  grin,  and  a  still  more  expressive 
sweep  of  his  finger  round  his  beaver. 

^Hall  humbug,  gentlemen;  can't  humbug  me!''  he  exclaimed 
with  great  dignity,  after  listening  to  a  dozen  or  more  very  credible 
anecdotes.  **  Tell  you  a  better  case  of  bamboozling, — attempted 
at  my  expense  on  this  here  hidentical  river,  but  no  go :  shall  re. 
member  it  to  my  dying  day ;  would  have  sent  an  account  of  it  to 
Blackwood  or  the  Monthly  Magazine,  but  was  principled  against 
writing  about  Americans : — Americans  too  touchy^-tell  truth  of 
'em,  fall  in  a  passion  ;  telling  lying  compliments,  nobody  cares." 

Mr.  Sniggins  looked  around  him  with  a  Pyrrhonical  smile,  drew 
forth  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief,  blew  his  nose,  restored  the 
handkerchief  to  his  coat  pocket,  and  then  began  his  story. 

**  Gentlemen  have,  he^rd  of  the  steamer  Samson  Hagonistes  ? 
Nice  boat,  first  clasit  irteamer        " 

**  Ay,"  cried  iDte>  of  the  gentlemen  present,  **  I  remember  her ; 
she  blew  up  aamewheie  down  the  river,  and  went  to  Jericho  with 
all  hands,  four  ye«rarago." 

Mr.  Sniggins  tpok  off  his  hat,  swept  his  hand  round  it  once  or 
twice,  with  a  look  half  smiling,  half  impatient ;  and  then  exclaimed— 

^'Tbereitisl  Americans  will  make  believe  black's  white,  and 
white  black ;  no  mercy  on  a  poor  Englishman !  No,  sir,"  he 
added,  with  much  importance,  '*  the  Samson  Hagonistes  did  not 
blow  up  down  the  river  four  years  ago  ;  but  was  snagged  up  the 
the  river  seven  years  ago.  Know  all  about  it,  sir ;  was  in  her  when 
she  was  snagged  and  lost ;  will  remember  her  to  my  dying  day. 

*^  Well,"  said  the  passenger  who  had  interrupted  him,  looking  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  correction ;  *'  if  you  were  in  her,  you  must 
know.     But  I  have  some  kind  of  notion  she  blew  up." 

**  Snagged,  sir,  hawfuUy  snagged,"  said  Mr.  Sniggins ;  **  was  in 
her,  as  I  said,  and  know  all  about  it,  and  intend  to  teU  you  itll 
about  it ;  though  it  isn't  the  snagging  I  care  so  much  about,  it 
was  the  humbug  that  followed  after — the  attempt  at  humbug,  (for 
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it  was  Ao  go,)^>the  attempt  made  to  cheat  me  into  a  disbelief  ot 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses--^  most  stupendous  attempt,  sir !  It 
was  on  the  28d  day  of  May,  just  seren  years  ago,  when  I  took  pa»> 
sage  in  the  Samson  Hagonistes»  at  New  Horieans  boun<l  for  Louisa 
vilte.     First  time  I  was  ever  on  the  Mississippi,  but  had  been  in  the 
country  before  and  knew  the  people.     Fine  set  of  passengers,  bat 
sad  wags ;  had  no  mercy  on  me-^told  me  lies  all  day  long,  and 
wanted  me  to  put  them  in  my  journal.     (Kept  a  journal  then,  but 
took  care  what  I  put  in  it ;  never  meant  to  print — ^kept  my  obser* 
ration  to  gfatify  Mrs.  Sniggins.)    One  gentleman  told  me  it  waa 
these  here  hidentical  cottonwood  trees  along  the  river  that  pro- 
duced the  famous  short^staple  Mississippi  cotton-^no  conscience 
in  the  gentleman !    Another  would  have  had  me  believe  a  great 
troop  of  turkeys  I  saw  on  a  sand^bank  were  nothing  more  than  tar« 
key  buzzards.     Told  him  he  was  a  buzzard  himself^  and  then  basked 
his  pardon,  as  he  fell  into  a  passion.     Wat  a  little  humbugged 
about  one  matter :   There  was  a  gentleman  on  board,  Mr.  Jones  of 
some  place  up  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  or  Co« 
lumbia,  don't  remember  which,  but  said  it  was  a  fine  country  for 
raising  cattle  and  horses.     Well,  Jones  became  my  friendf  and  wa« 
a  very  good  fellow,  and  I  liked  him  ;  only  he  swore  too  hard,  and 
toould  gamble  all  day  long  and  sometimes  all  night.     He  persuaded 
me  that  a  young  bear,  which  somebody  had  tied  to  the  stove-pipe  on 
the  hurricane  deck,  was  of  the  domesticated  speciest  and  would  play 
like  a  kitten ;  and  I  went  to  play  with  it»  and  it  clawed  me,  and 
tore  a  new  pair  of  drab  breeches  I  had  on  all  to  pieces,  and  scared 
me  you've  no  idea.     Well,  Jones  acknowledged  that  was  a  humbugf 
as  there  was  no  domesticated  species  of  bears  whatever ;  but  he  was 
sorry  for  it,  and  asked  my  pardon,  and  we  became  very  good 
friends ;  and  he  helped  me  to  discover  and  counteract  the  tricks  the 
other  passengers  were  trying  to  put  on  me." 

<<  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Sniggins,  ^  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage ;  nothing  of  consequence  occurring  until  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  June,  when  we  had  got  to  a  dangerous  place  in  the  naviga* 
tion,  as  Jones  told  me,  in  the  Barthqudce  country,  which  is  some* 
where  above,  where  the  river  is  so  full  of  snags  and  alligators." 

Here  a  young  traveller  interrupted  Mr.  Sniggins,  to  assure  him 
th^e  were  no  alligators  so  high  up  the  river*  Mr.  Sniggins  touched 
his  hat  with  a  deprecating  look ;  and  the  other  passengers  interfered, 
bidding  the  youth  hold  his  tongue,  as  he  knew  very  well  that  alliga- 
tors teere  found  in  the  Earthquake  country  ;  while  the  Kentuckian 
desired  him  to  remember  how  common  they  were  in  the  Salt  River 
of  Kentucky. 

«*Yes,"  said  Mr«  Sniggin%  triumphantly;  **l  remembef  Jonei 
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ft  ^^ 

told  me  all  about  them  Salt  River  alligatony  and  that  they  wore  ag^ 
tame  you  could  see  a  dozen  of  'em  at  a  time  snoozing  at  any  tavern 
deor  on  the  river.  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  resuming  hia 
aarrattve,  **  it  was  the  night  of  the  4th  June,  and  we  were  in  the 
Earthquake  country.  I  went  to  the  captain,  and  inquired  if  all  waa 
said,  and  being  assured  all  was  well  enough,  and  no  fear  of  bursting 
or  sna^ng,  I  crept  to  my  berth  to  sleep,  being  very  drowsy ;  for  I 
had  been  up  all  the  preceding  night  in  consequence  of  Jones  telling 
me  he  thought  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  boilers,  though,  as 
he  acknowledged  next  morning,  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  and  had 
bimeelf  slept  quite  soundly  all  night 

*<  When  I  got  into  my  berth,  the  passengers,  and  my  friend  Jones 
among  them,  were  at  the  tables  in  the  cabin,  playing  Brag  and  Old 
Sledge,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  that  is,  gambling ;  and,  what  with 
scolding,  swearing,  whistling,  laughing,  and  quarrelling,  they  kept 
up  such  a  din  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  Bore  it  awhile^ 
Tory  patiently,  waiting  till  10  o'clock,  when  the  rules  of  the  boat, 
which  were  hung  up  in  frames  about  the  cabin,  required  all  playing 
to  be  put  an  end  to.  But  10  o'clock  came,  and  the  gentlemen 
I^ayed  on.  Was  obliged  to  remind  them  that  the  hour  had  passed ; 
no  go,  no  effect,  except  to  make  them  laugh,  and  bid  me  mind  my 
own  business.  I  threatened  ai  last  to  call  the  captain  to  enforce 
the  rules  of  the  boat.  Upon  this  they  all  got  up,  saying  that  if  I 
wished  them  to  cease  playing,  why,  certainly,  as  I  was  a  foreigner, 
they  would  do  so  to  please  me ;  but  they  advised  me,  if  I  valued  my 
safety,  to  get  out  of  my  berth  and  dress  myself  or,  if  I  would  not  do 
that,  by  all  means  not  to  fall  asleep.  "  The  truth  is,"  said  my 
friend  Jones,  **  we  are  now  in  a  very  dangerous  place,  in  the  thick 
of  the  snags, — the  earthquake  of  1812  liaving  tumbled  all  the  wooda 
into  the  river ;  and  besides,  it  is  a  dark,  cloudy  night,  and  the  pilot 
is  a  hard-drinking  character."  Other  gentlemen  all  joined  in,  said 
Jones  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  swore  it  was  their  uneasiness, 
their  fear  of  going  to  bed  while  in  so  dangerous  a  place,  that  kept  them 
up  gambling  so  late ;  for  why,  they  would  not  go  to  bed,  and  they 
must  kill  time  somehow.  Jones  asked  me  if  I  had  a  life-preserver, 
advised  me  to  tie  my  trunks  to  ash  logs  for  buoys  if  I  had  any  thing 
valuable  in  them,  and  then  told  me  doleful  stories  of  accidents  by 
snagging  that  had  happened  in  this  very  part  of  the  river ;  and  the 
others  all  did  the  same  thing :  never  heard  so  many  dreadful  stories 
in  my  life.  Didn't  believe  'em,  though ;  thought  they  wanted  to 
quiz  me,  and  told  'em  so,  and  they  went  away,  hoping  I  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  ray  unbelief.  They  left  the  cabin,  declaring 
they  would  be  near  the  boats  in  case  of  accident. 

^  Thought  they  lyere  fibbing,  but  was  a  little  uneasy  for  awhile, 
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mnd  then  fell  sound  asleep— great  fool  for  doing  so ;  got  to  dreaming 
of  the  last  story  they  had  told  me,*-4i  most  hawfiil  one ;  and,  as  I  heard 
aflerwards,  quite  true  :  Hwas  of  a  steamer  that  was  snagged  up  in 
the  Earthquake  country,  somewhere  near  where  we  then  were ;  'twaa 
night,  the  mate  had  just  gone  into  the  forecastle  to  turn  in,  when 
the  snag — a  tremendous  big  one— -struck  the  boat,  pierced  the  fore« 
castle,  took  the  mate,  just  as  he  was  fetching  a  wide  yawn,  in  the 
mouth,  and,  'orrible  to  relate,  came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck ;  in 
i^ich  condition  he  was  borne  by  the  snag  clear  through  the  deck, 
twelve  feet,  and  left  struggling  in  the  air  like  a  fish  strung  by  the 
gills  to  a  pole.  Hawful  accident !  never  hear  of  such  things  in 
Hengland. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Soiggins,  warming  with  the 
story,  ^  dreamed  of  seeing  the  mate  sticking  on  the  snag,  and  waa 
waked  up  with  fright.     Woke  up  in  good  time ;  heard  an  'orrid 
noise  on  the  decks, — squealing,  yelling,  swearing ;  and  then,  slam, 
bang,— can't  describe  it;  thought  we  was  running  over  another 
steamboat,  there  was  such  a  grinding,  and  crashing,  and  cracking, 
and  tossing  topsy-turvy,  and  I  don't  know  what :  heard  people 
scream,   ^A  snag!   a  snag!'   knew    all    about   it.    Jumped    out 
of  berth ;  didn't  know  what  I  was  about,  picked  up  clothes  and 
trunks,  ran  out  on  the  gallery,  found  steamer  sinking  by  the  stem, 
going  down  like  a  stone ;  another  steamer  alongside,  people  jump, 
ing  into   her;   gave  a  jump, — fell   short — caught  by  the  rail — 
knocked  a  tooth  out ;  man  drowning  caught  me  by  the  leg,— kicked 
him  loose— clambered  up— tumbled  over  a  wood-pile— don't  know 
what  happened-*-great  crowd  about  me — somebody  bled  me — lost 
senses — ^put  to  bed ;  sound  sleep  all  night— woke  in  the  morning, 
and  found  Jones  standing  by,  looking  at  me,  and  asking  how  I  did* 
Jumped  up  quite  lively,  but  all  over  sore ;  thanked  God  to  find  him 
alive ;  asked  how  many  had  been  saved  ?— saw  a  whole  heap  of  'em ; 
all  laughed,  and  Jones  said  I  was  out  of  my  head.     '  No^'  said  I» 
*  I  am  well  enough ;  glad  to  find  so  many  saved — ^what  an  'orrid 
accident  !*    <  What  accident  do  you  mean  f  said  Jones,  looking 
at  me  so  I  never  was  looked  at  so  in  my  life.     *  The  snag !'  said 
I,  <that  'ideous  snag,  that  sunk  us!  'ow  lucky  there  was  another 
boat  to  pick  us  up  !  quite  a  nice  snug  boat, — what's  her  name?' 

**  Gentlemen  !"  cried  the  narrator,  here  looking  round  upon  his 
deeply  interested  auditors  with  a  martyr-like  shrug  and  twist  of  the 
mouth,— «  would  you  believe  it  ?  My  friend  Jones  wanted  to  quiz 
me  heven  then  !  He — he,^ — you  won't  believe  it ! — he  assured  me, 
upon  his  soul, — ^yes,  gentlemens,  he  tried  to  make  me  believe  we 
had  not  been  snagged  at  all !  Yes,  gentlemen ;  and  the  others  all 
joined  him,  swearing  point-blank,  (I  never  did  see  persons  commit 
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f%tjary  so  coolly,)  that  nothing  had  happened  to  our  boat  at  all, 
except  running  into  a  bank  once  in  the  night,  from  which  we  soon 
backed  into  deep  water.  They  swore  there  had  been  no  snagging, 
no  drowning,  no  sinking,  no  jumping  of  crew  and  passengers  into 
another  boat ;  they  swore  I  was  still  in  the  Samson  Hagonistes, 
steaming  up  the  Mississippi,  fourteen  miles  an  hour  !  They  swore 
this,  gentlemen,  they  aU  swore  it :  even  then,  after  that  dreadful 
hacoident,  they — was  there  ever  such  a  people  ? — ^tbey  thought  of 
nothing  but  bamboozling  me  !  I  showed  'em  my  bruises  (my  head 
was  all  broke  and  tied  up,)  my  shattered  tooth,  my  bandaged  arm ; 
and  they — what  do  you  think  they  said?  Why,  that — (you'll 
acarce  believe  me,)  that  I  had  jumped  out  of  my  berth  in  my  sleep, 
broke  my  head  and  tooth  over  the  table,  and  knocked  my  senses 
out ;  and  that  they  had  bled  me  to  bring  me  to  life  ;  in  short,  they 
swore  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  snagging  was  a  chimera, — ^that  I 
had  dreamed  it ! 

**  In  short,  gentlemen,  they  conspired  against  me,  all  of  them, 
the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Samson  Hagonistes ;  and  even  those 
of  the  boat  that  had  picked  us  up  uniting  in  the  same  story.  The 
captain  of  the  latter  had,  to  humor  the  joke,  given  place  to  the 
master  of  the  Samson,  who  swore  to  me,  with  brazen  effrontery,  that 
the  boat  was  his  boat,  the  aforesaid  Samson  Hagonistes, — that  the 
strange  passengers  (that  is,  the  passengers  of  the  second  boat,)  were 
persons,  he  had  taken  up  at  a  village  in  the  night ;  and  these  gen. 
tlemen  swore  the  same  thing,  they  were  all  leagued  against  me. 

**  The  quiz — that  is,  the  attempt,  for  it  never  succeeded — became 
intolerable.  My  friend  Jones  was  the  only  man  who  admitted  (and 
that  in  secret)  that  it  toas  a  quiz  :  and  but  for  him,  I  believe  I 
should  have  gone  distracted  among  them.  Never  was  man  so  ar. 
gued  out  of  his  senses.  Argument  failing,  they  even  tried  to  ridi. 
cule  me  into  belief  of  the  preposterous  humbug ;  never  was  man 
so  furiously  laughed  at.  In  short,  the  thing  was  insupportable,  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer ;  and  feeling  myself  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  every  hour,  and  finding  that  my  friend  Jones  was  about  to 
go  ashore  at  a  village  which  we  reached  about  mid*day,  I  resolved 
to  land  with  him,  to  escape  ^hat  I  now  considered  the  grossest 
imposition  and  persecution.  Ashore,  accordingly,  I  went ;  and 
there,"  continued  the  narrator  with  emphasis,  ^*  my  friend  Jones 
pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  wheel-house  of  the  retreating  steamer, 
the  last  and  most  astonishing  proof  of  the  pains  my  tormentors  had 
taken  to  make  their  humbug  as  perfect  as  possible.  I  saw,  gentle- 
men, — what  do  you  think, — what  can  you  think  I  saw  upon  that 
wheel-house  T"— cried  Mr.  Sniggins,  panting  for  breath. 
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**  Why,**  cried  the  youth  who  had  once  before  interrapted  him, 
*  yoa  saw  the  name  of  the  steamboat,  I  suppose — ^What  was  it !" 

"  No,  sir,**  cried  the  traveller,  opening  his  eyes  to  express  the 
intensity  of  his  astonishment,  **  they  had  daubed  her  name  out,  and 
painted  over  it,  in  large  letters,  the  name  of  the  Samson  Hago^ 
nUtes!  !'^ 

**  Passengers  for  Memphis  !'*  roared  the  clerk  of  the  steamer,  as 
at  that  moment  our  hissing  vessel  struck  the  shore.  Mr.  Sntggins 
vanished  from  our  eyes,  leaving  all  in  a  stupor  of  admiration.  The 
liext  instant  he  was  seen  on  the  bank,  with  a  porter  shouldering  his 
lugg^g^  Ai^d  leading  the  way  up  the  bluff.  The  boat  had  pushed 
off;  Mr.  Sniggins  turned  round  to  wave  a  courteous  farewell.  His 
countenance  radiant  with  self*approving  sagacity,  said,  as  plainly 
as  countenance  could,  **  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  the  person  to 
be  humbugged !" 

There  was  no  standing  that  look  :  it  broke  the  charm  that  ha4 
kept  his  hearers  dumb  with  astonishment ;  and  a  roar  of  laughter, 
such  as  added  a  year  to  the  life  of  every  soul  on  board,  it  was  so 
loud,  mirtjiful,  and  care-killing,  bore  the  farewells  of  hia  late  com* 
panions  to  the  retreating  Mr.  Sniggins. 


EXCERPTS 
FROM  A  COLLEGE  VALEDICTORV  POEM. 


BT    PARK    BENJAMIN. 


OPENING   ADDRESS. 


Brotbviu  I  we  meet,  perchance  to  part,  for  ever  f 

And  now  while  on  this  narrow  verge  we  stand. 
Where  hand  from  hand  and  heart  from  heart  must  seTer, 

And  link  from  link  of  friendship's  golden  band 
Must  fall  apart  to  be  entwined  no  more ; — 

I  strike  the  chords  of  my  unheeded  lyre, 
And  though  it  breathe  no  song  of  classic  lore 

Nor  glow  with  Inspiration's  ancient  £re, 
Nor  warble  like  the  shell  of  that  strange  child 
Who  with  sweet  tones  the  listening  Gods  beguiled ; — 
Yet,  turning  o'er  in  Memory's  treasure  cell 
Clear  gems  of  thought,  beloved  and  hoarded  well— 
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I  feel  the  lustre  of  their  holy  light 

Shed  through  my  soul  a  beam  serenely  bright : 

And  if  within  your  hearts  I  wake  one  tone 

Whose  music  is  responsive  to  my  own — 

Or  call  up  visions  qf  departed  hours 

To  bloom  and  blush  like  Eden's  fadeless  flowers, 

Or  cause  some  moments  of  this  summer-day 

On  fleeter  pinions  to  be  borne  away ; 

Thus  shall  the  Muse,  who  taught  his  earnest  strain, 

Know  that  her  votary  has  not  sung  in  vain ! 


FAREWELL. 

And  now  fiirewdl  I  my  brothers,  through  my  Ijrre 

The  mournful  gale  is  echoing  farewell  I 
Fainter  and  feebler  grows  the  poet's  fiie,-^ 

Deep  as  the  music  of  a  vesper-bell, 
That  tolls  the  requiem  of  departed  day, 
My  last,  lone,  solemn  strain  now  dies  away ! 
My  heart  feek  almost  desolate,  to  think 

How,  after  some  short  hours,  the  two  or  three, 
Who  gather  with  me  here  upon  this  brink 

And  narrow  shoal  of  time,  must  shortly  be 
Forth  on  the  sea  of  this  unquiet  world. 
With  sail  and  pennon  to  the  breeze  unfurled. 
And  we  most  separata— the  little  fleet 
May  scatter  widely,  never  more  to  meet 
Elxcept  by  chance  upon  the  tossing  waves — 

That  hour  of  meeting  may  be  calm  or  drear, 
When  the  sky  blushes  or  the  tempest  rares. 

Bat  I6r  this  moment  let  that  hour  be  dear. 
Let  us  look  bookwaid  to  this  solemn  scene. 

As  a  clear  spring  upon  a  desert  waste, 
'  Though  o'er  its  waters  cypress  branches  lean. 

And  though  it  be  like  Marah  to  the  taste. 
It  might  have  been  untinged  with  bitterness, 

Save  that  of  parting,  if  from  oar  small  band 
Only  the  absent  made  its  numbers  less ; 

But  on  young  brows  hath  Death's  selentless  hand 
Impress'd  his  signet-ring — on  lips  that  glowed 

With  the  quick  fires  of  sun-illumined  thought, 
Weighs  the  damp  pressure  of  Earth's  icy  load  ;— 

To  make  his  palaoe  there,  the  worm  has  sought 
The  Temple  of  the  mind,  the  spirit's  home! 

Ah,  who  of  all  this  saddened  crowd  can  tell^* 
When  here  we  part  in  various  paths  to  roam— 

The  first,  the  last,  to  bid  the  world  *'  Farewell !" 
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MUSIC. 

No  apology  can  be  necessary  for  introducing  this  subject,  al- 
though  trite  to  a  proverb ;  for  its  general  admission  into  various  re- 
lations, sacred  and  secular,  social  and  domestic,  has  given  it  an  im- 
portant influence  on  society.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
those  who  have  the  growing  interests  of  our  country  at  heart,  to  ob- 
serve the  various  changes  and  modifications  that  music  assumes, 
to  commend  its  legitimate  uses  with  sincerity,  and  to  expoee  its 
abuses  with  fearlessness. 

9 

Before  presenting  the  views  which  may  be  deemed  cynical,  it  is 
proper  to  declare,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  our  firm  conviction  of 
the  excellency  of  the  art,  and  of  the  beneficial  influences  of  its  prac- 
tice when  under  judicious  instruction  combined  with  intelligent  and 
discriminating  study.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  which,  more 
than  in  any  other,  music  should  be  cultivated  for  its  control  over 
the  peculiarities  of  the  age,  the  present  is  the  time.  The  habits  of 
speculation,  the  aboorbing  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  rapid  changes 
that  are  taking  place,  all  make  men  selfish  and  unsocial ;  and  it  re- 
quires the  mild  spirit  of  music  and  its  analogous  influences  to  re- 
strain their  excesses.  Projects  of  political  ambition,  and  schemes 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  are  the  absorbing  and  engrossing 
things  that  destroy  the  means  of  social  pleasures.  Man  cannot 
always  be  intensely  industrious,  or  speculative,  or  studious.  The 
mind  cannot  be  constantly  absorbed  in  professional  pursuits  or 
mercantile  operations,  or  in  the  grave  matters  that  bear  upon  the 
highest  and  lowest  destinies  of  our  being.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
to  consider  how  the  agreeable  may  be  united  with  the  useful  in 
hours  of  relaxation. 

God  has  made  the  whole  earth  vocal  with  sweet  sounds.  The 
untravelled  forest  echoes  the  notes  of  the  wild  bird,  and  the  habita- 
tions of  men  are  made  glad  by  the  song  of  the  feathered  minstrel. 
But,  above  all,  the  human  voice,  that  combines  the  highest  charm  of 
sweet  sound  with  the  inspiration  of  thought,  is  given  for  no  ordinary 
purpose  of  earthly  pleasure.  In  its  whispers  of  afiection,  how  grate- 
ful !  In  its  expression  of  religious  devotion,  how  exalted !  For  its  so- 
lace in  trouble,  how  dear !  For  its  participation  in  joy,  how  un- 
speakable ! 

The  progress  of  music  in  this  country,  within  a  few  years,  has 
been  highly  creditable  to  our  taste,  considering  the  oircumstances 
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in  which  we  are  placed.  We  are  yet  a  young  people,  and  the  ne- 
cessities and  conveniences  of  life  are  first  to  be  acquired  before  we 
seek  for  its  elegancies  and  luxuries.  It  requires  a  concentration  of 
wealth,  and  general  literature^  and  cultivated  taste,  to  accomplish 
the  highest  exhibitions  of  art.  We  stand  confessedly  indebted  to 
foreign  talent  for  the  best  examples  of  the  art.  The  recent  visits 
of  a  lady-artist,*  of  rare  attainments  and  of  surpassing  skill  in  pre- 
senting the  best  compositions  of  acknowledged  writers,  have  done 
very,  very  much  to  raise  the  capabilities  of  our  own  musical  talent. 
This  goes  only  to  an  imitative  form  in  the  practice,  and  not  to  theory. 
But  a  great  work  is  to  be  done,  both  in  the  theory  and  practice,  before 
we  can  claim  much  for  our  advancement  in  the  art.  For  the  amount 
of  musical  capacity  that  there  is,  it  is  strange  that  there  should 
have  been  so  little  correct  instruction.  The  general  manner  of  our 
performances  might  well  be  called  the  vibratory^style,  having  nei- 
ther a  decided  character  for  any  general  principles,  nor  regard  to 
the  division  of  subjects  nor  firmness  on  the  notes.  There  is  more 
in  this  for  which  we  should  reprehend  the  teachers  than  the  pupils. 
Bad  instruction  and  bad  imitation  have  done  very  much  to  intro- 
duce so  generally  this  unnatural  mode.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  musical  instruction  has  been  cheapened  down  to  a  degraded 
level  that  has  oflen  brought  the  art  into  contempt.  An  opinion 
has  prevailed,  that  almost  any  teaching  is  sufficient  at  first,  as  all 
deficiencies  may  be  remedied  by  a  few  lessons  from  a  finishing  mas. 
ter.  Who  would  reason  so  upon  elocution  ?  Who  upon  painting  ?  A 
bad  habit  once  fixed,  subsequent  instruction,  though  the  best,  is  almost 
neutralized  by  it.  A  very  great  proportion  of  what  is  called  musi. 
cal  instruction,  is  in  this  way  so  much  more  than  useless,  that  we 
cannot  speak  in  sufficient  terms  of  condemnation  of  this  nustaken 
and  injudicious  cause. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  defence  of  the  general  intro- 
duction  of  music,  for  certainly  that  art  which  can  control  our  sor- 
rows  and  heighten  our  joy,  which  mingles  its  influence  with  the 
sweetest  recollections  of  childhood,  which  is  invoked  in  the  sofi 
hours  of  purest  love,  and  which  enlists  the  heart  in  the  holiest 
aspirations  of  religious  devotion,  should  never  be  wholly  neglected. 
God  haji  implanted  it  in  the  soul  as  one  of  the  highest  and  purest 
pleasures  that  man  can  enjoy.  As  there  are  but  few  persons  who 
are  insensible  to  its  charms  and  beauties,  and  to  its  beneficial  influ- 
ences, so  there  are  not  many  who  will  controvert  the  position  that 
some  attention  should  be  given  by  every  educated  person  to  its 
theory  and  to  its  practice.    Too  many,  reasoning  from  its  particular 

•  Mrs.  Wood. 
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abuses,  arrive  at  the  conclusioii  Ihat  the  art  itself  is  werthleBs;  oTi 
because  luxury  and  effeminacy  may  have  diverted  it  from  its  legiti* 
mate  purposes,  and  substituted  for  its  inspirations  the  false  and 
fitful  dreams  of  a  laborious  visionary,  have  inferred  that  it  is  essen* 
tially  a  conservation  of  the  very  effeminacy  that  paralysed  iu  best 
influences. 

That  music  may  become  a  benefit  or  an  evil,  according  to  its  fit« 
ness  to  the  capacity,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  each  one  who 
engages  in  its  practice,  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  overlocAed. 
The  fact  that  it  has  resulted  in  serious  injury  to  some  from  bad 
management,  demands  the  anxious  supervision  of  every  parent, 
especially  every  good  mother.  Unhappily,  the  present  course  of 
discipline  with  daughters  is  found  to  expend  itself  too  often  on  mere 
display.  Intellectual  superiority  is  made  to  yield  its  pretensions  to 
the  false  and  seducing  charms  of  external  graces  and  accomplish, 
ments.  Admiration  is  the  potent  talisman  of  the  present  day ;  and 
multitudes  who  have  little  or  no  taste  for  the  pure  inspirations  of 
music,  affect  a  passion  for  its  theory,  and  a  devotedness  to  its  pnic« 
tice,  as  the  easiest  terms  of  competing  successfully  in  the  race  for 
distinction.  It  is  this  glaring  and  growing  folly  that  we  would  ex<. 
pose :  principally  the  hopeless  efforts  at  what  is  miscalled  ladies* 
muiiedl  edueatum. 

Musical  education  indeed !  How  much  patient  and  laborious  in- 
struction has  been  uselessly  expended  on  those  who  have  not  suffi« 
cient  capacity  to  comprehend  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art ! 
How  many  precious  hours  wasted  by  those  who  might  have  devoted 
them  to  worthier  employments ! 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  extravagant  praises  awarded 
to  what  is  called  natural  singing,  in  contradistinction  to  cultivated 
singing ;  as  if  the  perfection  of  vocal  music  does  not  consist  in  pre- 
senting it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sink  the  appearance  of  studied  art 
in  approximating  natural  beauties.  That  singing  which  is  over* 
loaded  with  gaudy  ornament  is  as  great  a  vi<dation  of  good  taste  as 
excess  of  embellishment  in  rhetoric,  painting,  poetry,  sculpture,  or 
architecture.  The  supposition  that  the  capacity  of  presenting  vo- 
cal  music  can  come  by  intuition,  is  about  as  wise  as  its  sister  follies 
that  prompt  men  to  favor  impudent  pretensions  of  quackery  in  other 
departments.  It  is  yielding  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  ignorance  is 
better  than  knowledge.  The  very  perfection  of  the  art  consists  in 
presenting  the  most  finished  compositions  in  the  agreeable  and  plea* 
sant  manner  which  disguises  the  elaborate  process  of  study  through 
which  the  vocalist  has  passed.  It  is  only  the  second-rate  performer 
that  aims  at  surprising  difficulties  and  exuberance  of  ornament. 
The  true  uses  of  music  are,  to  present  agreeable  images,  create 
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pbuant  emotionst  and  to  gire  e&bci  to  worthy  thoughts.  Ita  high- 
est parpoM  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  intellectual :  appropriate 
thoughts  in  appropriate  dress.  It  must .  be  comprehensible.  Who ' 
speaks  well  of  the  oratorical  rhapsodist  that  is  not  and  cannot  he 
understood  ?  So  with  musical  rhapsody.  That  is  false  which  can- 
not  be  comprehended,  and  worthless  which  does  not  create  emotions 
capable  of  analysis. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  many  otherwise  intelligent,  and  intel- 
lectual, persons  give  a  preference  to  the  lisping,  mouthing,  and  in- 
distinct inanities  of  the  drawing.room,  called  music,  when  not  a 
solitary  requisite  to  a  good  performance  is  found.  One  may  as 
well  expect  without  cullivation  to  reach  the  inspirations  of  poetry, 
or  the  grandeur  of  painting,  or  the  beauty  of  statuary.  Generally, 
what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.  There  can  be* no 
severer  infliction  of  penances  on  the  cultivated  ear,  than  to  be  com- 
pelled by  the  conventional  rules  of  society  to  listen  to  the  jejune  and 
mawkish  lullabies  that  are  frequently  offered  as  entertainments. 

Limited  opportunities  of  practice  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  parsimony ;  but  it  is  parsimony  in  the  very  worst  place.  It  is 
Uke  inviting  company  to  a  feast,  and  then,  from  motives  of  mean 
economy,  offering  stale  viands  and  poor  wines. 

There  is  another  objection  to  much  of  the  music  in  common  use, 
not  so  much  to  the  musical  arrangement  as  to  the  thoughts  which 
the  words  convey. .  It  is  not  to  he  denied  that  the  sentiments  of 
the  poetiy  have  generally  less  consideration  than  the  musical  ar- 
rangement. Frequently  a  young  lady  is  heard  to  sing  stanzas 
from  which  she  would  revolt  if  put  into  simple  prose.  A  trashy  and 
unmeaning  congeries  of  word?  that  masquerade  in  musical  dresses 
are  less  offensive,  because  nearly  harmless.  What  are  the  greater 
part  of  the  love  songs  that  are  heard,  but  mere  tissues  of  sickly  sen- 
timentality that  do  no  injury 'because  incapable  of  analysis?  So 
that  this  class,  after  all,  is  the  least  offensive.  Another  class  is  ob- 
jectionable, because,  being  founded  on  foreign  customs,  the  senti. 
ments  neither  recognise  the  manners  of  our  country  nor  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  our  institutions.  The  evening  serenades  of  a 
milder  climate,  and  the  descriptive  ballads  of  the  troubadours,  are 
as  unmeaning  here  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celestial  £mpire.  A 
third  class  is  still  more  objectionable  from  the  lips  of  ladies,  and 
consists  of  songs  of  war  and  chivalry.  It  strikes  us  that  it  is  not 
quite  right  for  the  daughters  of  our  land  to  be  instructed  in  the 
contemplation  of  blood  and  carnage,  by  mingling  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  music  thoughts  that  breathe  in  war  songs.  And  yet  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  to  hear  **  March  to  the  battle-fleld'*  from  the 
lips  even  of  children.    Of  a  kindred  character  js  Mrs.  Hemans' 
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po|Hilar  ballad,  ^  Hie  Captive  Knight,'^  which,  in  eeMmting  the 
events  of  the  chivalroaa  ages,  is  certainly  not  the  worthiest  theme 
of  our  fair  countrywomen.  Songs  of  the  sea  and  of  the  chase 
are  also  equally  unfitted  for  ladies*  Who  can  tolerate  to  hear  a 
lady  sing  the  masculine  song  of  '^The  Seat"  Among  what  are 
called  sacred  songs,  are  many  at  least  eqoivocal,  and  convey  sen* 
timents  of  misanthropy,  if  not  of  impiety.  Take  the  popular  song, 
^The  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illusion  gieem;"  trans- 
late  it  into  plain  prose,  and  it  charges  Ged  with  creating  the  world 
with  the  design  to  deceive  man.  Surely  there  is  a  range  of  sab- 
jects  sufficiently  broad  to  be  found  in  friendship,  and  rational  love, 
and  innocent  joys,  and  home,  and  its  social  and  domestic  blessings* 

It  is  for  mothers  to  direct  proper  subjects.  It  is  incredible  that 
tiiey  should  neglect  a  supervision  in  a  matter  that  may  have  so 
much  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  their  daughters.  The 
mind,  once  poisoned  by  improper  thoughts  associated  with  mtt« 
sical  sounds,  will  not  fiui  to  vihmte  to  the  chord  that  connects 
itself  witii  unworthy  images.  It  then  becomes  irresistible ;  and  this 
consideration  cannot  be  enforced  with  too  much  earnestness.  We 
talk  of  education.  Let  it  not  be  thoiighty  that,  in  a  matter  where 
so  much  of  early  impression  and  enthusiasai  is  mingled,  this  is 
the  weakest  part  of  mental  discipline.  The  thooghts  that  are  as- 
sociated with  home,  and  a  mother's  smiles,  and  days  of  unclouded 
happiness,  will  be  the  last  to  fade  from  memory. 

Let  those  who  have  the  means  of  coming  to  a  just  condosion  in 
this  matter,  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  character  of  the  vocal  mu- 
sic  of  the  day ;  and  let  mothers  particularly  see  to  it,  that  false  im> 
pressions  are  not  made  to  survive  in  the  minds  of  their  <^ildren 
when  they  can  no  longer  control  th^  coirent  of  maturer  thoughts. 
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ROSE    AND   VIOLET. 

[Scene*    EngU$k  gardm.] 

Fio20f •  Lovely,  lovely  Rose ! 

Ease.  Dear,  sweet  Violet ! 

Vioiei.  No  wonder  that  noble  ereatiuey  man,  delights  in  you,  yon 
so  charm  haman  beings.  Do  they  not  praise  God  in  their  temples, 
for  that  divine  gift,  the  rose  f 

Rote,  The  love  that  race  shows  me,  consoles  me  for  the  ill-will 
of  the  tulip;  the  daffodil,  and  the  peony.     Those  eyes  that  visit  me 
day  after  day,  to  mark  my  unfolding,  those  silken  locks  I  adorn  with 
my  bads,  give  dignity  to  my  short  life.     The  poets  pat  into  words 
the  enjoyment  I  bestow  on  all  mankind.     Like  the  creatare  man,  I 
am  painted,  I  am  carved.     My  image  delights  him,  like  the  imitations 
of  his  own  noble  form.     Like  his,  my  date  is  extended,  in  metal,  in 
marble,  on  the  precious  canvass.     I  gratify  the  dullest  senses ;  I 
have  a  place  in  every  heart.     It  is  degrading  to  be  meanly  copied 
by  the  Parisians  in  maslin  and  paper,  to  be  sti^ned  out  into  porce- 
lain in  a  manufactory ;  hot  this  is  no  more  than  man  undergoes 
when  he  is  basely  figured  in  wax.     But  with  my  best  honors,  your 
fame,  my  friend,  is  more  precious  than  mine ;  I  am  admired,  you 
are  loved.     I  am  the  emblem  of  youth  and  beauty ;  you,  of  the  qua* 
lities  that  distinguish  the  durable  principle  in  the  creature  man. 
You  signify  memory ;  you  are  the  symbol  of  modesty.     My  lines, 
when  traced  on  a  seal,  that  sweetest  of  all  depositories,  leave  not  so 
high  a  meaning  as  your  impress.     A  tomb,  the  most  touching  of  all 
objects,  that  house  of  hope,  might  review  your  image  on  its  sealed 
door ;  your  image,  in  your  noble  name,  ^*  Forget  me  not." 

VioleL  I  should  not  dream  of  comparing  myself  with  you, 

"  Che  mezzo  aperia  ancora,  e  mezzo  ascoaa. 
Ctuanto  si  mostra  men,  tanto  h  piu  belia.** 

Half  Mown,  slightly  wrapped  in  your  graceful  calyx,  what  is  like 
you  ?  The  fragrance  which  gives  fame  to  our  whole  race  is  con- 
fined  to  my  branch  of  the  family.  The  natives  of  America  wonder 
why  we  are  so  bepraised  by  the  English  poets,  and  ascribe  their 
warmth  to  the  exaggerating  spirit  of  foncy.  Though  my  relations 
there,  unlike  the  violets  of  India  which  hold  themselves  erect,  imi^ 
tate  the  attitude  of  the  European  violet,  and  **  lean ''  inverted,  as  the 
American  poet  Bryant  describes  them*  tbq[y  ax4  like  the  greater  part 
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of  the  family,  nearly  scentless.     A  mere  American  florist  does  not 
comprehend  Shakspeaie  when  he  talks  of 

"  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  u|)on  a  bank  of  yiolets, 
Stealing  and  giying  odor." 

One  of  our  trav^ers  indignantly  calk  the  American  violets  **  purple 
cheats." 

Rose.  Theirs  might  return  the  reproach,  for  our  njrmphasa  is 
scentless,  while  the  American  species  is  deliciously  perfumed ;  1 
wonder  the  American  poets  can  so  neglect  this  lovely  ornament  of 
their  waters.  If  it  belonged  to  us,  ours  would  long  since  have  en- 
throned  it  in  their  lays.  Perfume  is  certainly  the  greatest  charm 
of  us  all.  I  suppose  the  modest  bearing  of  the  scentless  violets 
would  have  passed  unobserved  were  they  not  related  to  you,  since 
modesty  does  not  attract  attention,  except  as  the  setting  off  of  mmt. 
It  is  the  hanging  of  your  sweet  head,  lovely  one,  amidst  a  cloud  of 
fragrance,  which  charms  the  poets. 

Violet.  The  pedate  violet  of  America,  with  its  soft  petals,  colored 
with  a  harmoniously  sofl  blue,  and  its  large  orange  anthers,  deserves 
a  poet  for  its  beauty.  But  I  believe  that  good  gift  of  sweetness,  be- 
stowed on  me,  has  drawn  attention  even  to  the  humblest  of  the  fa* 
mily.  The  graceful  and  various  structure  common  to  them  with  their 
finer  kindred,  might  otherwise  have  escaped  attention.  Even  the 
green  violet,  which  grows  up  with  its  long  elliptic  leaves  among  the 
limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  has  elegance ;  so  has  the  brown  violet, 
which*  from  Kiding  its  dark  flowers  under  decayed  wood  and  leaves 
in  the  beechen  mountain  Corests  of  P^insylvania,  bears  the  name 
of  Viola  dandeiUttOm 

Rose.  Your  leaves  have  no  fixed  character  like  your  flowers. 

Violet.  No,  nor  our  mode  of  growth.  Some  of  us  are  lifted  up 
on  the  main  stern^  others  issue  immediately  from  the  earth.  I  am 
among  the  latter,  of  the  lowly  statue,  but  I  am  not  the  lowliest. 
The  pigmy  violet  of  Peru  nestles  among  a  tuft  of  linear  leaves 
scarcely  an  inch  high,  and  hangs  from  the  top  of  stems,  still  lower 
than  the  leaves,  its  petals  peeping  just  beyond  the  white.edged  points  of 
the  calyx.  As  to  our  leaves,  they  are  various  indeed-^heart-shapedt 
palmate,  pedate,  digitate,  pinnate,  sagittate,  dentate,  lanceolate,  lin- 
ear,  cucuUate,  orbicular,  elliptie. 

Rose.  All  my  family  send  out  jpinnate  leaves  except  one,  a  native 
of  Persia,  which  derives  its  nume  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  sour  barberry,  the  barberry-leaved  rose.  It  is  of 
that  color  too,  yellow,  which  marks  the  infiarior  members  of  our 
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4  all  of  that  color  hoiiig  eitlier  inodoroiu  or  of  disagreeable 
scent. 

Ykiei.  No  leaves  are  so  pretty  as  the  pinnate ;  they  liken  yoa  to 
the  lovely  acacia  race,  to  the  most  interesting;  of  all  plants,  the 
mimosa.  I  pity  the  poor  barberry-leaved,  yellow,  Persian  rose,  for 
wanting  this  beanty.  But  your  evergreens,  the  sempemirenSf  and 
still  better,  your  eglantines,  with  their  perfumed  leaves,  make  up  for 
the  degeneracy  of  this  inferior  branch. 

Ro9e.  The  perfumed  leaves  of  the  yellow  briar,  the  Austrian  rose, 
compensate  for  the  ill  odor  of  the  flowers.  Our  eglantines  are  our 
loveliest  relations,  and  I  wonder  our  minstrel  Milton,  who  is  accu- 
racy itself  in  general,  could  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  applying 
their  pretty  name  to  the  honeysuckle, 

"  Through  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine." 

Our  favorite  poet,  Shakspeare,  knew  better ;  part  of  his  lament  over 
a  lifeless  beauty,  one  of  those  lovely  creatures  of  whom  it  is  our 
glory  to  be  the  emhlem»  compares  her  breath  to  the  scent  of  the 
eglantine  leaf. 

"No,  nor 
The  leaf  of  efilantine,  whom  not  to  slander 
Guts weetened  not  thy  breath." 

VioleL  Milton  describes  us  strangely,  when  he  calls  upon  the 
^  glowing  violet,"  among  other  flowers,  to  strew  the  hearse  of  Lyci- 
das.  But  our  dear  lover  Shakspeare  is  a  nicer  observer ;  he  has 
given  us  a  share  in  his  own  immortality,  and  we  are  not  all  debtor. 
The  poet  and  the  flower  are  made  for  each  other,  but  how  few  of  us 
have  gained  a  poet ;  and  yet  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  flowers  deserve 
one ! 

Rose.  Only  you  and  SH,  and  the  daisy  and  the  lily,  are  sung.  It 
is  strange ! 

Violet.  I  rejoice  that  Shakspeare  and  our  branch  of  the  family 
are  natives  of  the  same  spot.  I  fear,  had  he  not  inhaled  our  breath, 
he  would  never  have  given  fame  to  the  race,  never  have  observed 
with  regard  to  our  attitude.  Now  he  celebrates  the  **  nodding*'  violet ; 
in  the  same  lines  both  our  aspect  and  our  fragrance, 

«  VioleU  dim, 
But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Jono'i  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea*8  breath." 

He  came  to  us  to  illustrate  that  beautiful  sight,  the  dropped  eyelids  of 
a  lovely  face. 
jBose.    He  rather  made  those  eyelids  illustrate  you ;  bat  it  is  a 
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mistakft  natural  to  you«    But  tba  dieek !  the  cbaak>  wUeh  Paiit« 
names  to  represent  female  beauty,  Eve's  beauty, 

''  La  costa, 
Si  trasse,  per  formar  la  bella  gaancia," 

reminds  tbe  beholder  of  me,  and  I  remind  him  of  the  lovely  cheek. 
Violet.    Yesy  my  glorious  friend,  you  are  the  very  emblem  of  life ; 
rose-red  are  you  named ;  aad  the  departure  of  that  glowing  hue 
marks  death.    I  am  sorry  you  should  ever  wear  any  other  than 
that  vital  tint,  ever  be  other  than 

**  The  red  rose  on  triumphant  briar/' 

Rote.  We  are  almost  all  red,  of  various  shades,  fiom  pale  pink 
to  the  rich  crimson,  which  deepens  in  the  tremulous  petals  of  the 
Chinese  rose.  But  few  of  us  are  colorless,  fewer  are  yellow* 
Shakspeare  celebrates  one  of  our  white  sisters,  tbe  musk-rose,  for 
the  love  of  whose  profuse  clusters  his  Titania  sends  her  fiiiries  to 
kill  cankers  in  their  buds.  But  I  think  he  means  me  generally, 
when  he  speaks  of  roses  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Crusaders  brought 
me  to  France,  whence  I  found  my  way  to  the  country  of  Sbak* 
speare  and  Milton.  I  love  to  count  up  poets  among  my  admirers, 
and  add  the  late  western  bards  to  the  oriental  set. 

Violet,  I  should  like  to  think  you  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Greece, 
where  we  were  so  tenderly  nursed,  that  wherever  there  was  a  sweet 
Violet  in  those  recesses  it  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  a  Damask  rose. 

Rose,  I  love  you  dearly.  I  love  you  all,  your  crowded  tribe  of 
blue  sisters,  plain,  or  decked  with  darker  veins.  I  love  your  yellow 
race,  veined  with  purple,  brown,  or  black ;  your  fair  sisterhood, 
those  white  flowers  veined  with  purple  and  yellow,  erect,  with  an 
oblique  twist ;  the  Canadian  violet  with  veined  white  flowers^  the 
outside  purple  ;  the  little  family  of  flesh-colored  violets ;  the  marsh 
violet  of  the  moist  Scotch  heath,  sometimes  pink  streaked  with  red 
and  purple  veins ;  the  ivy-Ieaved  violet  of  pale  pink  with  a  purple 
eye  ;  but  you,  you  best  of  all  who  perfume  the  air  from  Sweden  to 
Greece.  I  love  the  mignonette  and  the  vine-blossom  the  more  be- 
cause their  scent  resembles  yours.  It  must  be  you  of  all  your 
family  to  whom  Virgil  compares  the  lifeless  Pallas  lying  on  the 
funeral  pile, 

"  <^aalem  yir^nes  demessum  polUee  florem, 
Sen  mollis  viols,  seu  langueotis  hyactnthi, 
Cui  neque  fulgor  adhuc,  necdum  sua  forma  neoenit;*' 

the  same  Pallas,  who,  issuing  in  life  from  the  city-gates,  was  likened 
to  the  morning-star  when 
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**  Extnlit  Oft  sacrum  o<bIo,  tenebrasque  resolrit." 

VkieL  I  love  to  pleaae  you.  I  haye  been  listening  to  your 
catalogue  of  colofSy  and  thinking  how  remote  we  are,  in  this  parti, 
cular  as  well  as  others,  from  the  simplicity  that  reigns  in  your 
dignified  family.  You  resemble  us  more  in  our  varieties  of  size.  The 
long-^eaved  blue  mountain  violet  is  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  high^ 
with  leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  loug-leaved  Cayenne 
violet  has  leaves  four  or  five  inches  long ;  the  petals  of  the  fine 
Siberian  violet  are  an  inch  long ;  while  the  flowers  of  a  Mexican 
violet  are  not  so  big  as  the  eye  of  a  dragon.fiy.  In  the  Cape 
violet,  the  lower  petal  or  lip  ia  three  times  as  long  as  the  rest. 
Cuba  shows  a  climbing  prickly  violet,  four  feet  high,  with  minute 
white  flowers ;  and  a  violet  of  Guiana  climbs  the  neighboring  trees. 
But  what  is  strange,  you  have  passed  over  in  your  count,  the  pan- 
sies,  the  celebrated  Tricolor,  Cupid's  Delight,  Heart's  Ease.  The 
Pansies  are  scarcely  less  popular  than  myself. 

Rose.  I  forgot  they  were  violets,  though  you  are  so  much  alike 
with  your  five  petals  of  three  varieties. 

Violet.  They  are  my  own  dear  relations,  the  pansies  *<  freak'd 
with  jet."  Some  persons  account  them  the  head  of  the  family. 
Men  distinguish  us  by  the  form  of  the  stigma.  Mine  is  a  hook  ; 
in  my  cousin  pansies  it  is  a  boUow  knob.  Because  my  breath  is 
powerfully  fragrant  and  their  odor  is  faint,  I  have  been  unduly 
exalted  in  another  respect  over  the  pansies.  This  injustice  was 
committed  by  one,  who  is  nevertheless  a  pretty  poet  of  our  own, 
Langhome.  He  describes  the  bee  as  hastily  preferring  the  purple 
and  gold  pansy  to  me,  but  leaving  her  for  me  because  he  was  dis- 
appointed  in  his  quest  of  honey.  He  confounded,  I  think,  fragrance 
and  sweetness,  and  never  inquired  whether  the  golden  lip  of  the 
pansy  belonged  to  a  laiger  or  smaller  nectarium  than  mine.  I  love 
to  oUige  tbe  bees,  for  whom  I  suppose  I  was  made,  as  well  as  men^ 
but  men  more,  if  they  would  transplant  instead  of  cropping  me ; 
that  I  am  here  to-day  alive  to  gaze  on  you,  instead  of  a  &ded,  shri» 
rdledy  lifeless  form,  lying  on  the  ground,  is  owing  to  the  rain^ 
which  is  my  protector  as  well  as  cherisher ;  these  showers  confine 
in  the  house  the  little  hands  and  the  delicate  taper  fingers  that 
would  have  torn  me  ruthlessly  from  my  mother  root,  instead  of 
conreyisg  me,  unplucked,  to  the  happier  soil  of  the  garden. 

Rote.  This  deadly  separation  from  our  parent  stock,  shortening* 
our  short  lifii,  I,  too,  have  to  fear.  If  it  must  come,  may  I  be 
plucked— that  I  may  last  aa  long  as  possible— by  a  lover  for  his  mia* 
trass*    She  will  place  me  in  a  vase  by  her  aide,  gaze  fi>ndly  on  me 
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while  I  live,  and  be  as  covetous  for  me  of  the  last  minute  as  I  can 
be  for  myself. 

Violet,  The  poets  imagine  your  race  in  brighter  regions,  for 
what  but  roses  were  the  flowers  that  bloomed  to  the  eyes  of  Dante 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life. 

"  Et  vidl  lume  in  forma  di  riyieFa, 

FuWido  di  fulo^re,  intra  duo  rive 
Dipinte  di  mirabal  primaTera 

Di  tal  fiumana  ussian  faville  yive 
E  d'o^ni  parte  si  mettin  ne  fiori.^ 

Gtuasi  mbin  che  oro  circonscriTe, 
Poi  come  inebbriate  dagli  odori, 

Riprofondavan  se  nelmiro  gurgo, 

£  s'una  entrara,  un'altra  ■'uacio  fuori. 

V.  V. 


THB    COLD   HAND; 
A  TALE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PORffAN. '' 


Mt  story  is  a  mournful  one,  for  when  I  tell  you  I  am  a  feroale, 
with  an  ugly  face  and  a  vain  heart,  you  will  understand  at  once 
that  I  am  a  child  of  sorrow.  I  will  relate  my  narrative ;  for  it 
cannot  gratify  my  vanity,  and  some  may  take  warning. 

I  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  New  Haven,  who, 
having  only  one  child  besides  m3r8elf,  resolved  to  give  us  both  a 
finished  education.  He  spared  no  expense,  for  he  loved  us  with 
excessive  fondness ;  and  gowns,  and  ribbons,  and  feathers  were  be- 
stowed upon  me  from  my  earliest  childhood,  as  fast  as  blossoms 
drop  from  the  trees  to  the  ground  at  the  close  of  the  vernal  season. 
His  other  child  was  a  sister,  about  one  year  and  six  months  older 
than  myself,  whom  every  body  complimented  as  being  excessively 
handsome.  She  was  obviously  my  father's  favorite ;  and  many 
were  the  compliments  she  received  for  her  beauty  before  her 
charms  were  fully  unfolded.  I  can  seem  to  see  her  now,  (for  she 
has  long  since  been  in  her  grave,)  with  her  chesnut  locks,  her  hazel 
eyes,  her  slender  frame ;  all  of  which  were  objects  of  envy  and 
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hatred  to  me*  In  our  earliest  years  I  had  no  doubt  of  my  own  su. 
periority  to  her.  At  school  I  was  our  instructress's  favorite  ;  my 
powers  were  evidently  superior,  and  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  I 
should  find  a  better  fortune  in  subsequent  life. 

But  as  we  grew  up  to  womanhood,  she  became  the  handsomest 
and  I  the  ugliest  of  all  mortals.  I  was  very  tall,  with  large  hands 
and  feetf  a  sallow,  olive  skin,  grey  eyes  without  the  least  expres- 
sion ;  1  had  the  scars  of  the  scrofula  on  my  neck.  My  eyebrows  were 
white,  like  the  hair  of  a  man  affected  with  the  leprosy  ;  my  voice  was 
hoarse  and  unmusical ;  and,  in  short,  heaven  seemed  to  display  its 
avengeful  skill  in  encasing  my  spirit  in  a  carcase  fit  only  for  a  fiend. 
Yet  such  is  the  pleasing  self-flattery  and  self-deception  in  which  we 
are  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  lost,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
suspected  the  reason  why  my  sister  ran  away  with  all  the  attentions 
in  every  party.  My  jokes  were  heard  without  laughter,  and  my  smiles 
never  spread  gladness  through  the  room.  Whenever  1  approached  a 
youth  of  the  other  sex  with  a  look  of  confidence  and  a  smile  of  (a- 
miliarity,  he  shrunk  back  as  at  the  sight  of  a  ghost.  I  wished  to 
be  social  and  love  mankind,  but  they  receded  from  me  with  horror 
whenever  I  approached  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  me  why  I  did  not  keep  a  looking-glass ; 
and  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  woman,  even  with  such  a  face  as 
mine,  not  sometimes  to  place  herself  before  it.  But  I  would  reply 
to  the  philosophy  of  him  whose  ignorance  prompts  him  to  ask 
such  a  question,  that  a  looking-glass  can  as  little  show  us  the  de- 
formities of  our  faces  as  the  common  measure  of  self-knowledge 
can  reveal  to  us  the  imperfection  of  our  minds.  I  was  ignorant  of 
both. 

The  students  of  the  college  were  accustomed  frequently  to  visit 
at  our  house.  I  waa  passionately  fond  of  literature,  and  their  con- 
versation  and  company  to  me  were  entertaining.  Among  the  rest 
there  was  one  youth  by  the  name  of  Wardweil,  who  used  to  pay 
some  attention  to  me.  He  conversed  with  me  on  such  books  as 
I  had  read ;  sometimes  disputed  my  observations  and  sometimes 
confirmed  them.  I  was  anxious  to  show  him  the  beauties  of  my 
own  mind ;  for  as  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  had  few  other  beauties, 
it  was  by  these  I  must  expect  to  captivate  his  heart. 

My  sister  Jane,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  my  elder  sister,)  was 
considered  as  very  fascinating  in  her  manners,  and  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  admirers ;  she  was  quick  in  her  apprehen* 
sions,  witty,  always  in  good  humor ;  and,  being  always  admired, 
she  could  afford  not  to  be  envious  or  jealous  towards  me.  But  my 
feelings  were  different  towards  her.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that 
all  sisterly  love  was  extinguished  from  my  breast.     If  she  had  been 
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poor,  I  should  certainly  have  relieved  her ;  if  she  had  heen  sick*  I 
should  have  watched  around  her  bed.  But  I  could  not  bear  the 
praises  that  were  always  bestowed  upon  her,  the  marked  preference 
which  in  every  company  she  was  sure  to  receive.  Poor  I  was 
always  thrown  into  the  back-ground.  If  she  went  out  of  town  and 
returned,  there  was  much  joy  ;  such  a  cordial  shaking  of  the  hand ; 
if  she  entered  a  party,  there  was  such  a  brightening  in  every  face- 
there  were  so  many  good  things  said  of  her  when  absent — so  many 
tellSf  while  there  were  no  tdls  for  poor  me ;  in  short,  her  constant 
superiority  filled  my  heart  with  jealousy  and  rage ;  so  that,  like 
Joseph's  brethren,  I  hated,  and  could  scarcely  speak  peaceably  to 
her.  I  knew  myself  to  be  her  superior  in  mental  endowments ;  and 
to  be  always  seen  in  her  superior  light — ^to  be  always  cast  into 
shade — to  be  a  perpetual  foil  to  set  off  her  agreeahUSf  it  was  more 
than  I  knew  how  to  bear !  I  was  very  unhappy ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  my  homely  features  were  made  still  worse  by  a  moral  expres- 
sion, which  I  knew  not  how  to  conceal*  My  sister,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  artless  and  open-hearted  ;  she  never  returned  my  taunts 
or  peevish  expressions ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  a  cheap  virtue  to  be  good* 
natured  when  life  is  prosperous  and  every  eye  smiles  upon  you. 
It  was  evident  my  compassionate  sister  pitied  my  case,  and  that 
was  the  most  exasperating  thing  that  she  could  have  done.  To  be 
the  object  of  l^er  pity  blew  my  temper  into  seven-fold  rage*  I  felt 
a  sort  of  indefinite  malignity  towards  her,  which  prompted  me  to 
an  indefinite  revenge* 

There  was  a  young  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  and 
the  first  scholar  in  his  class,  who  was  then  becoming  very  particu- 
lar in  his  attentions  to  my  sister.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  me, 
I  confess,  that  a  man  of  his  taste  and  discernment  should  be  so 
taken  with  the  superficial  accomplishment,  beauty,  and  overlook 
all  the  superior  qualities  of  mind,  that  deathless  principle,  which  will 
last  when  form  and  colors,*  with  all  their  graces  and  roses,  shall  have 
passed  away.  But  so  it  was ;  Mr.  Harwood  (that  was  his  name) 
was  all  attention  to  Jane ;  and,  what  was  more  provoking,  I  could 
hardly  interest  him  enough  to  detain  his  attention.  If  Jane  was  ab. 
sent  when  he  visited  our  house,  his  stay  was  sure  to  be  short ;  and 
if  for  a  moment  on  such  occasions  he  sat  down  with  me  for  a 
transient  chat,  he  would  dance  his  vacant  foot  or  hum  a  tune,  and 
return  such  answers  to  my  observations  as  to  show  his  thoughts  were 
away  wool-gathering  in  other  regions*  Is  this  the  treatment  due  to 
a  lady  ?  Is  this  the  discrimination  of  a  man  of  sense  7  Alas,  men 
may  talk  about  superficial  accomplishments  and  the  vanity  of  our 
sex ;  but  place  the  most  gaudy  rose  in  their  sight,  and  they  will 
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traifipte  on  all  the  encruatecl  jewels  in  their  path  to  gain  it ;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  greatest  scholars  make  tiie  best  fools. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Harwood  had  been  paying  his  attention  to 
my  sister,  and  I  must  confess  she  never  gave  herself  any  airs  of 
superiority,  never  treated  me  witii  the  pride  of  an  insolent  beauty ; 
but  somehow  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  an  insult  in  her  very  kindness 
and  condescension.  Her  very  acts  of  sisterly  affection  seemed  to 
me  a  poor  thin  covering  to  conceal  her  own  superior  happiness. 
Many  were  the  taunts  and  sharp  replies  with  which  I  met  her  most 
innocent  questions ;  and  I  used  to  call  her  Madame  Beauty  ;  I  used 
sneeringly  to  say— *<  O,  jovl  are  all  perfection ;  you  are  the  universal 
favorite ;  your  loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament ;" 
and  I  found  occasion  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  every  hour  in  the 
day.  She  had  a  sweet  temper,  and  I  was  angry  that  heaven  had 
withheld  all  its  best  gifts  from  me  to  rain  them  with  superfluous 
profusion  on  her  more  fortunate  head. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  such  dreadful  passions  find  their 
way  into  human  breasts.  I  had  read  in  Ovid  (for  1  was  quite  a 
scholar)  a  description  of  Envy— 

"  Pallor  in  ore  sedet ;  macies  in  eor|iore  toto; 
Nusquam  recta  aciea ;  livent  rubigine  denies." 

I  had  always  considered  it  as  the  worst  passion  of  the  human 
breast ;  it  is  also  highly  unreasonable,  even  on  selfish  principles ; 
because  it  never  inflicts  a  blow  without  jarring  its  own  hand  more 
than  it  wounds  its  object.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  how,  with  my 
clear  perception,  I  admitted  a  passion  into  my  soul  which  I  knew 
at  once  to  be  both  hateful  and  tormenting?  The  fact  is,  I  had  no 
idea  that  I  was  actuated  by  envy ;  I  was  like  a  scholar  whom  I 
heard  say—- that  he  always  despised  a  glutton,  and  yet  became  one 
himself  because  he  knew  not  the  sin  when  it  became  his  own.  It 
is  always  Uius  with  our  impetuous  passions ;  fixed  on  their  objects, 
they  have  no  leisure  or  disposition  to  contemplate  their  own  nature. 
But  I  could  have  better  borne  my  sister's  superiority,  at  least  in 
beauty,  had  it  not  been  for  an  incident  iiriiich  put  the  finishing 
itroke  to  my  bad  passions.  Beauty  I  could  have  conceded  to  my 
sister ;  graces,  taste,  dress,  outward  accomplishments — ^these  were 
all  indisputably  hers ;  and  I  was  trying  so  to  adjust  the  balance, 
that  I  could  contentedly  give  her  these  things  while  I  claimed  for 
myself  the  inward  adomings  of  the  mind.  I  had  heard  her  praises 
in  every  company,  and  was  beginning  to  be  willing  to  hear  them, 
when,  one  evening  as  I  was  walking  home  from  a  religious  lecture, 
I  happened  to  come  behind  a  party  of  youth,  of  whom  I  soon 
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Corned  that  Harwood  was  one.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mentiont  that 
almost  the  ooly  bodily  perfection  which  heayen  had  seen  fit  to  be- 
stow on  roe,  was  a  remarkably  acute  ear.  Whether  it  was  my 
feverish  solicitude  or  my  nerves,  whether  it  was  nature  or  practice« 
yet  so  it  was,  that  no  mortal  could  hear  a  fainter  sound  at  a  far. 
ther  distance  than  I.  I  could  hear  a  whisper  from  the  farthest  cor- 
ner  of  any  room  while  the  whole  company  were  talking  ;  and  this 
faculty,  I  believe,  exasperated  my  temper ;  for  I  otken  heard  more  re- 
marks about  myself  than  I  desired.  I  found  these  youths  were  talk- 
ing about  the  New  Haven  girls,  and  among  the  rest,  of  our  family. 
''Jane,"  said  one,  '^  is  a  most  accomplished  beauty ;  what  an  eye! 
what  a  shape !  what  a  matchless  expression !  But  I  believe  she 
looks  better  for  being  set  off  in  contrast  to  her  sister  Kate.  Did 
you  ever  see,"  continued  he,  **  such  a  fright  ?  She  would  make  a 
good  witch  to  ride  on  a  broom-stick !" 

''Yes,"  said  another,  "she  looks  like  a  Fury  and  acts  worse; 
but  you  must  allow  she  has  some  sense.  She  is  at  least  equal  to 
her  sister  in  that  point."  "  I  doubt  that,"  cried  the  first.  **  She 
has  read  some  books  and  has  some  vanity,  but  that  only  makes 
her  a  greater  idiot ;  1  called  her  a  witch,  but  she  lacks  talents  even 
for  that."  Only  think  of  it ;  this  very  wretch  who  made  this  re- 
mark,  had  paid  me  a  compliment  on  my  understanding  a  few  eve- 
nings before,  and  had  begged  a  copy  of  verses  which  I  had  composed, 
and  which  he  had  pronounced  beautiful ;  and,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
few  compliments  I  ever  received  in  my  life,  I  thought  it  sincere* 
O !  the  deceitfulness  of  mankind  !  O,  the  hypocrisy  of  their  hearts 
and  the  honey  of  their  tongues !  If  I  hate  them,  is  the  fault  wholly 
my  own  7 

I  went  home  that  night  in  a  perfect  rage ;  and  my  heart,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace,  was  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  heated.  Afler  my  head  and  that  of  my  sister  had 
pressed  our  several  pillows,  (for  we  slept  together,)  *•  So,"  said  I, 
"  Jane,  I  have  found  out  a  new  perfection  in  your  character — ^I  find 
you  are  not  only  a  great  beauty,  but  a  great  genius." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sister,"  replied  she. 

"  O,  I  mean  that  there  never  was  such  a  character  as  my  sister 
Jane.     She  is  a  pattern  of  perfection." 

"  My  dear  sister,"  said  Jane,  "  it  seems  to  me  your  heart  is  not 
towards  me  as  it  formerly  has  been.  Pray  tell  me,  what  have  I 
done?" 

"  Done !  Such  an  angel.as  you  of  course  can  do  no  wrong.  It 
is  I  that  do  all  the  harm." 

"  No,  my  dear  Catharine,  I  chai^  you  with  nothing.  Do  explain 
yourself.     What  is  my  fault  ?" 
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'   **Toa  are  proad  as  Locifer." 

**  What  instonce  can  you  give  V 

^  Why,"  continued  I,  ^*  it  is  seen  in  every  thing ;  in  all  you  say 
or  do ;  in  every  word,  motion*  look,  action.  You  are  the  vainest 
creature  that  ever  walked  the  earth ;  you  are  an  insolent  beauty." 

**  But  your  expressions  are  too  strong  to  be  true ;  besides*  Catha- 
rine,  you  speak  in  an  unsisterly  tone.  Do  you  expect  to  benefit 
me  by  suck  reproofs  as  these  t" 

**  Well,  1  have  the  most  hateful  temper.  I  am  wrong,  my  dear 
Jane,  I  know  I  am  wrong.     Do  forgive  roe." 

Here  we  kissed  each  other,  *and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  into  our  chamber  with  a  sweet 
tranquillity,  and  on  the  cherry-tree  which  grew  before  ouf  window 
a  red^breast  sung  his  matins  with  artless  animation.  I  arose  in 
somewhat  better  temper,  and  resolved  never  after  to  charge  my 
sister  with  a  fault  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  my  own  spleen.  I 
lifted  the  window  and  caught  the  balmy  breeze  ;  I  saw  the  leaves 
trembling  on  the  boughs  ;  I  heard  the  bird  finish  her  carol.  **  Pri- 
vileged  creatures !"  said  I,  ^  nature  has  made  you  all  alike.  The 
same  nest  gives  you  equal  melody  and  tinges  your  feathers  with 
equal  lustre.  The  ideas  of  beauty  and  comparison  never  enter 
your  choirs.  You  are  without  sin,  because  you  dwell  apart  from 
temptation.  How  much  happier  than  our  accursed  race."  I  shut 
the  window  with  violence,  and  went  down  to  the  household  drudgery, 
for  which  I  felt  m3rself  principally  born. 

I  resolved,  however,  to  govern  my  temper,  and  never  more  to  re- 
preach  my  sister.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Wardwell  began  to 
pay  his  faint,  cold,  doubtful  addresses  to  roe.  He  was  an  awkward 
youth  from  the  country,  a  charity  scholar,  who  entered  college  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty -five.  Fresh  from  the  plough,  be  was  the 
most  ungainly  fellow  I  ever  saw ;  and  without  the  least  pretensions 
to  it,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  be  a  ladies'  man.  He  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  Harwood,  my  sister's  beau  ;  who,  although  his  conver. 
sation  was  solid  and  sensible,  was  a  perfect  gentleman ;  and,  more, 
over,  the  first  scholar  in  his  class. 

Commencement  came ;  Harwood  graduated,  and,  after  delivering 
the  valedictory  oration,  which  was  admired  by  all,  went  to  Litch- 
field  to  study  the  h&w.  There  were  the  usual  protestations  and 
promises,  sighs  and  tears,  at  the  leave-taking  between  him  and  my 
sister.  He  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  she  with  him ;  though 
with  the  common  policy  of  a  cautious  beauty,  she  concealed  her 
passion  and  he  exaggerated  his.  (And,  aAer  all,  even  in  this  very 
paragraph  perhaps  I  am  only  venting  my  hateful  spleen  ;  and  what 
I  call  in  her  female  policy,  may  have  been  a  nobler  passion.   Please 
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therefore,  reader,  to  correct  my  langaage,  and  for  **  female  policy** 
read  «<  female  modesty.")  Harwood  left  us,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  saw  my  sprightly  sister  dejected  ;  and  our  house  was 
now  haunted  by  my  poor  beau,  Wardwell. 

I  should  certainly  not  for  a  moment  have  admitted  the  attentioiiB  of 
a  raggamuffin,  whom  I  considered  so  much  my  inferior,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  widied  for  a  casting  weight  to  make  my  condition  equal 
to  that  of  my  sister.  Besides,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  worid 
to  occupy  a  vacant  heart*  Wardw^  was  an  absorbent  for  my 
envy ;  he  seemed  as  an  opiate  to  put  jealousy  and  rage  asleep.  It 
has  been  said  by  some,  that  poor  company  is  better  than  none,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our  sex  have  said  the  same  of  their  lovers. 

But,  alas !  to  the  discontented  the  humblest  path  leads  to  mortifica* 
tton*  I  had  noticed  that  Wardwell's  eyes,  whenever  she  was  in  tiie 
room,  were  straying  to  my  sister ;  he  paid  greater'attentions  to  her 
remarks  than  to  mine ;  and  whenever  she  was  away,  the  first  ques* 
tion  he  was  sure  to  ask  was,  whither  she  had  gone ;  and  sometimes 
the  blundering  wretch,  when  he  spoke  to  me,  would  call  me  by  her 
name.  Once  he  had  the  carelessness,  or  insolence  shall  I  call  it  1 
to  write  me  a  billet,  in  which  it  was  manifest  from  the  superscript 
tion  that  her  name  had  been  erased  and  mine  substituted.  It  was 
provoking  when  we  were  in  company  together  to  see,  though  he 
were  sitting  by  my  chair  and  my  sister  in  the  other  part  of  the 
room,  how  perfectly  absent  he  was  from  me  while  professedly  talk, 
ing  with  me ;  how  quick  his  ears  were  to  hear  every  observation  of 
hers ;  how  his  eyes  would  steal  away  to  watch  her  motions ;  in 
short,  he  was  mine  in  profession  and  hers  in  reality.  At  length  the 
detestible  hypocrite  had  the  presumption  to  request  me  to  bear  a 
message  to  my  sister  avowing  his  love ;  and  he  told  me,  that,  suppos- 
ing I  must  know  that  his  attentions  could  not  have  been  origin- 
ally designed  for  me,  he  hoped  I  would  do  him  and  my  sister  the 
disinterested  office  of  friendship  to  help  them  to  that  union  on  which 
his  heart  had  all  along  been  secretly  set. 

It  is  impossible  for  words  to  express  the  passions  which  flamed  in 
my  heart  on  this  discovery.  Rage,  resentment,  jealousy,  despair, 
all  mingled  their  black  waves  in  my  bosom.  I  was  almost  ready  to 
curse  the  sun,  the  light  of  heaven,  my  own  existence,  and  all  man- 
kind. I  almost  literally  screamed  in  anguish  ;  I  beat  my  breast,  I 
tore  my  hair,  and  muttered  some  profane  expressions,  which  are 
never  more  out  of  place  than  when  found  in  a  woman^s  mouth. 
«'  Go,"  said  I,  *•  insolent  wretch !  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  more. 
Flatterer,  hypocrite,  liar,  deceiver,  traitor,  devil,  leave  my  sight." 
And  what  was  his  reply  t  ''  Miss,"  said  he,  **  now  you  are  hand* 
some ;  your  face  exactly  tallies  with  your  heart." 
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Tei,  straDfi^e  to  tell,  my  rage  was  not  half  so  strong  against  the 
guilty  dissembler  as  it  was  against  her  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  it.  Strange  weakness  of  our  sex !  we  mistake  the  origin 
of  our  injuries,  and  impute  malice  where  it  is  least  to  be  suspected 
or  found.  My  resentment  towards  Wardwell  cooled  the  moment  ha 
led  the  house ;  nay,  my  fancy  suggested  apologies  and  palliations 
for  his  wrong.  But  towards  my  sister  my  rage  was  unconquerable, 
nor  could  any  thing  have  cured  it  but  her  ceasing  to  be  beautiful. 

Resentment  leads  to  revenge,  and  I  inomediately  sat  down  to 
devise  some  plan  to  punish  her  for  the  pain  she  made  me  suffer* 
**  Let  me  see,"  said  I ;  ^  if  I  scold  at  her,  it  will  be  nothing ;  for  I 
canH  provoke  her.  A  war  of  words  will  be  vain ;  if  I  poison  her, 
it  will  be  poor  revenge.  She  will  be  a  martyr,  and  I  at  once  the 
executioner  and  tyrant.  The  whole  pity  of  mankind  will  go  with 
her.  Besides,  these  poor  material  weapons  cannot  reach  her  heart. 
I  wish  to  make  her  suffer  where  she  has  made  me,  I  would  blast  her 
affections."  I  resolved,  therefore,  somehow  or  other,  to  separate  her 
from  Harwood,  to  whom  she  was  becoming  more  and  more  attached. 

I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  among  all  the  excellences  of  Uar- 
wood^s  character,  there  was  one  weakness  which  in  him  was  a  per- 
fect disease-— he  was  excessively  prone  to  be  jealous ;  and  he  could 
hardly  bear,  on  the  most  indifferent  occasion,  to  have  a  gentleman 
speak  to  my  sister*  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  propensity 
he  was  a  weak  man ;  people  who  judge  from  moral  affinities  are 
often  most  egregiously  deceived.  Jealousy,  I  know,  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  a  strong  passion  and  a  weak 
head*  In  Harwood's  case,  the  first  part  of  the  remark  is  true,  but 
not  the  second.  In  fact,  the  associated  qualities  of  our  mind  are 
strangely  joined.  I  have  known  even  a  dandy  to  be  a  literary 
man,  and  a  sloven  a  fool.  Harwood  was  excessively  jealous,  and 
that  was  almost  his  only  infirmity. 

I  at  first  thought  I  would  write  him  a  letter,  telling  him  part  of 
the  truth ;  and  telling  him  farther  that  Wardwell  was  likely  to  be 
encouraged  in  bis  daring  attempts  to  supplant  him  in  my  sister's 
affections.  But  on  deeper  reflection,  a  more  refined  plan  struck  my 
fancy*  There  was  a  youth  in  college,  a  brother  to  Harwood,  whom 
he  had  delegated  (such  was  his  jealousy)  to  watch  over  my  sister, 
and  see  that  none  invaded  the  property  which  he  wished  to  appro, 
priate  to  himself.  This  office,  which  was  a  secret,  gave  him  fre* 
quent  access  to  our  house.  I  therefore  sent  for  Wardwell ;  I  told 
him  I  was  sorry  for  the  passion  with  which  I  had  treated  him ;  I 
pretended  that  I  never  really  expected  that  his  views  were  directed 
to  me ;  and  I  promised  to  favor  his  courtship  of  my  sister  provided  he 
would  first  remove  the  only  obstacle,  the  rival*  which  now  occupies 
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her  heart.  He,  supposing  I  meant  Harwood  the  elder,  said,  ^  And 
that,  I  suppose,  will  be  no  easy  task."  ^  Yes/'  said  I,  ^  it  will  be 
very  easy ;  but  your  thoughts  are  on  a  wrong  track.  Tou  must 
know  it  is  not  he,  but  his  brother,  who  now  stands  in  your  way. 
He  is  a  lover  only  in  name.  Your  best  way  will  be  to  write  him 
at  Litchfield  that  his  brother  is  supplanting  him  in  my  sister's  heart ; 
and  what  with  the  contest  and  the  jealousy,  both  may  be  out  of  your 
way,  and  there  may  be  a  fair  passage  for  you  to  the  hayen  of 
your  happiness."  Thus  I  deceived  him ;  for  though  nature  has 
denied  to  our  sex  the  strength  of  men,  yet  they  are  no  match  for  us 
in  malice  or  wit. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  hateful  story.  Suffice  it  to  say,  my  dupe 
wrote;  Harwood  became  alarmed,  wrote  a  strange  letter  to  my 
sister  and  another  to  his  brother,  received  their  replies,  was  not 
satisfied.  The  green-eyed  monster  had  affiscted  his  imagination* 
He  came  on  to  New  Haven,  charged  my  sister  with  the  crime 
which  my  malice  had  formed  and  his  imagination  had  exaggerated. 
High  words  arose  between  them ;  much  sighing,  many  perturbations, 
many  tears ;  mischief  was  at  work ;  and  when  they  could  no  longer 
talk  by  words,  they  conversed  by  angry  letters.  It  seemed  also,  that 
in  parrying  the  charge,  my  sister  had  informed  him  that  he  had 
entirely  mistaken  the  object  of  his  jealousy ;  for  it  was  not  hie 
brother,  but  Wardwell,  who  was  the  traitor  and  supplanter  of  his 
afiections.  But  this  only  increased  his  suspicions.  Cooped  up  be- 
tween two  conditions,  finding  that  there  was  an  acknowledged  rival 
in  the  case  ;  seeing  that  he  was  in  some  degree  losing  my  sister's 
respect ;  he  suddenly  broke  the  connexion,  and  went  on  board  an 
Indiaman  for  a  three  years  voyage.  In  that  voyage  he  was  washed 
from  the  quarter-deck  by  a  terrible  wave,  ais  the  ship,  in  a  tempest, 
was  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  My  sister  received  the 
tidings  from  a  newspaper  just  as  she  was  inditing  to  him  a  letter  of 
explanation,  in  which  she  thought  she  could  not  be  too  tender,  nor 
hope  for  too  happy  an  effect. 

Her  health  had  been  failing  for  several  months  before  this  event 
had  taken  place.  There  was  a  poor  Irish  fitmily  which  lived  in  the 
next  street  to  ours,  in  which  the  mother,  amidst  her  eight  children^ 
had  been  thrown  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  destitute  of  almost  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  story  reached  us  and  touched  my  sister's  com- 
passion.  For  my  part  I  troubled  my  head  very  little  with  the 
wants  of  such  wretches.  I  considered  them  as  bom  to  suffer,  and  1 
left  them  to  suffer ;  but  my  sister  was  always  poking  her  head  into 
some  of  these  scurvy  hovels  of  misery  and  want.  She  might  have 
sent  relief,  but  it  was  a  maxim  with  her  always  to  see  the  vietkns 
before  she  relieved  them.    How  she  couhi  visit  such  abodes,  I  ooold 


«Mt  ioiagiiie.  It  was,  however,  in  the  upring ;  tiie  snow  was  mcAtr 
kkgf  she  took  a  cold,  and  had  a  cough  all  that  season.  Then  .cama 
her  trouble  of  mind — the  agitation  of  parting  fcom  her  loTei^rr-his 
absence  and  his  death ;  and  not  one  kind  word  or  look  from  me,  for 
how  could  I  sympathize  with  a  humbled  beauty.  She  was  evidently 
going  into  a  consumption,  and  we  buried  her  just  .three  months 
after  the  news  arri;ired  of  the  death  of  Harwood* 

Just  before  she  expired,  she  jcalied  me  tQ  ber  bedside,  and  taking 
my  hand  in  the  most  affeeti^nate  .manner,  she  asked  me,  since  we 
were  soon  to  part,  lo  forgive  all  ^he  negligences  with  which  she 
nntght  have  treated  me.  ^  SiBter,"  said  she,  <<  since  you  have 
regarded  me  of  late  with  increasing  coldness,  and  it  is  inexpressibly 
distressing  to  view  myself  as  the  guilty  ^ause,  shall  I  ask  too  much 
if — R-.''  Here  she  fainted,  a^d  never  .recovered  strength  to  $nisl^ 
her  question  ;  the  next  day  we  were  parted  by  death,  for  ever^ 

It  was  not  until  she  had  been  dead  a  week  that  all  my  turpitude 
came  rolling  on  my  mind.  But  as  I  was  retiring  to  rest,  and  saw  the 
vacant  pillow  where  she  used  tp  lie,  the  lines  of  Af ont^omery  .can^f 
jto  my  recoll^tio^9 

•'^'The  head  that  oft  this  prHow-pretft, 
That  aching  head  has  gone  to  rest.^ 

€  retired  to  sleep,  bat  could  not  sleep ;  I  was  agitated,  feverish,  ner/ 
vous.  The  thought  for  ihe  first  time  struck  my  mind  that  my  ne^* 
farieus  plotting  might  have  caused  my  sister's  death.  Her  last 
dying  words  were  ringing  in  my  ears ;  that  she  should  ask  pardon 
when  the  crime  was  mine,  overwhelmed  me.  I  seemed  to  see  her 
pale,  placid  cheek,  even  in  death  softened  with  a  gentle  smile.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  horror  that  came  o¥er  me.  My  envy, 
my  hatred,  my  rage,  seemed  to  stand  around  me  like  so  many  fiends* 
I  saw  my  selfishness  in  its  .true  light.  I  regarded  myself  as  the 
.very  worst  being  in  creation*  .**  Yes,"  said  I,  <«  Heaven  is  just ;  it 
has  stamped  my  heart's  deformity  .on  my  face4  it  has  hung  out  a 
sign  that  all  beings  may  avoid  me ;  and  thou,  my  poor,  martyred, 
injured  siMter,  happier  in  thy  sorrows  than  I  in  my  success,  how 
gladly  would  I,  with  a  scantling  of  thy  virtues,  sleep  with  thee* 
But  i  am  one  ito  whom  life  is  insupportable,  and  the  grave  ofiers 
no  refuge/' 

I  tossed  on  my  bed  until  the  morning,  and  that  day  ihe  thought 
of  suicide  entered  my  mind.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  though  I 
had  a  full  belief  in  a  future  existence  and  the  retribution  of  eternity^ 
1. resolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  life.  I  hardly  know  .what  were  .my 
expeotatioiia*  Tkve  is  a  degree  .of  jnoml  distress  which  .amou^ 
i^p  distraction.     My  feelings  were  too  confused  to  analyses  theq^ 
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When  erening  came,  I  walked  down  to  a  little  stream  which  runs 
beneath  the  east  rock,  resolved  to  throw  myself  in,  and  sink  to  rise 
no  more.  I  had  a  confused  impulse  on  my  spirits  which  urged  me 
to  this  effort  for  relief.  As  I  was  walking  to  the  scene,  a  little 
after  sunset,  a  large  black  cloud,  gleaming  with  lightning,  sur- 
charged with  thunder,  was  spreading  its  vast,  gloomy  wings  over 
the  mountain ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  peals  were  falling  on  my 
ear.  The  scene  suited  my  feelings  and  my  purpose.  As  I  walked 
over  the  lonely  field,  and  saw  the  rugged  peaks  of  East  rock,  and 
heard  the  tempest  growling  in  the  sky,  every  horror  in  nature 
seemed  to  add  firmness  to  my  purpose.  I  had  resolved,  and  nothing 
seemed  able  to  shake  my  resolution.  Whoever  has  walked  from 
the  thicket  of  houses  in  New  Haven  to  this  spot,  must  have  re- 
marked the  stillness  and  retirement  that  reigns  around;  a  few 
straggling  trees  shade  the  brink ;  the  water  slumbers  in  its  course ; 
the  craggy  precipices  of  the  mountain  lift  their  rocky  heights  ; 
and  then,  as  you  gaze  below,  the  few  trees  on  its  brow  seem  grow- 
ing in  the  sky.  At  this  time  the  dreary  scene  was  overspread  by 
an  exceedingly  black  cloud,  emblem  of  the  darker  tempest  which 
was  warring  in  my  breast.  As  I  stood  meditating  for  a  moment 
on  the  awful  prospect  previously  to  my  plunging  into  the  water, 
there  came  a  very  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  long  repercussion 
of  its  roar  shook  me  to  the  soul.  It  is  strange,  the  sound  alarmed 
me ;  I  had  always  been  exceedingly  fearful  of  thunder ;  and  though 
I  thought  I  was  resolved  to  die,  yet  this  heavy  sound  suspended  my 
purpose ;  I  walked  home  drenched  in  the  rain,  resolving  to  find 
some  other  passage  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

Still  my  purpose  of  self-destruction  was  not  remoyed.  To  think 
was  impossible  ;  to  pray  or  hope  for  mercy  was  beyond  my  expec- 
tations, almost  beyond  my  desire.  It  has  often  been  observed  of 
our  sex,  that  the  more  violent  forms  of  death,  as  of  the  sword  or 
pistol,  are  not  generally  the  chosen  methods.  The  gentle  opiate, 
laying  at  once  conscience  and  consciousness  asleep,  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  female  mind.  I  resolved,  therefore,  that  night  to  take  a 
quantity  of  opium,  which  should  quiet  me,  if  possiUe,  for  ever. 
The  world  was  nothing  to  me ;  I  was  a  stranger  in  it.  Even  my 
venerable  parents,  only  child  as  I  now  was,  must  almost  cease  to 
love  me.  Dissevered  from  the  social  tie,  why  should  one  linger  in 
a  world  to  which  one  ceases  to  belong. 

I  had  placed  my  candle  in  a  chair  by  my  bedside ;  and  near,  in 
a  piece  of  blue  paper,  the  dose  which  was  to  convey  death  to  my 
hated  body.  My  little  morocco-bound  bible  lay  on  the  table,  and 
my  sister's,  just  like  it,  lay  by  its  side.     I  dared  not  look  into 
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them.    But  Southern's  Oroonoko  happened  to  be  near  me ;  I  opened 
ity  and  my  eyes  fell  on  these  lines 

"  I  would  not  live  on  the  same  earth  with  creatuns 
That  only  hare  the  faces  of  their  kind." 

Aa  IV.  Scew  2. 

^  'Tis  so,"  said  I ;  <*  these  same  faces  are  all."  I  took  my  opiate* 
and  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  as  I  supposed  to  rise  no  moie. 

But  whether  it  was  that  my  dose  was  not  large  enough,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  opium,  yet  so 
it  was,  that,  instead  of  death  that  night,  I  had  a  remarkable  vision* 
Every  one  knows  that  opium,  when  it  fails  to  produce  death,  fills 
the  mind  with  phantoms  and  shadows  created  by  a  stimulated  fancy. 
However,  I  thought  all  real ;  it  seemed  to  me  supernatural.  I 
thought  I  was  dying  in  consequence  of  my  dose,  and  drei^dful  were 
the  pangs  of  separation.  My  guilt  lay  like  a  mountain  on  my 
breast,  and  over  me  stood  a  fiend  ready  to  catch  my  departing 
spirit.  I  felt  myself  to  be  expiring  in  the  deepest  fears  and  the 
deepest  despair.  A  cold  hand  seemed  to  cross  my  brow,  and  a 
low  voice  seemed  to  murmur  it  is  all  ovbr  with  hes.  I  strove  to 
groan,  and  could  not ;  to  move,  but  strength  ?ras  denied  me.  The 
candle  looked  as  if  it  were  waning,  and  the  chamber  was  soon  in- 
volved in  almost  total  darkness.  I  seemed  to  be  swimming  off  in 
an  ocean  of  darkness,  beyond  the  world,  beyond  the  sun,  moving 
with  a  fearful  velocity ;  and  every  little  while  a  cold  hand  would 
gently  press  my  forehead.  It  was  inconceivably  horrible.  I  sup- 
posed they  were  bearing  me  to  hell,  which  I  imagined  lay  far  be- 
yond the  material  creation.  I  thought  I  saw  frightful  monsters 
around  me,  winged  beasts,  birds  of  gigantic  size  with  human  faces, 
and  dark  hags,  with  their  fingers  dripping  with  blood.  But  amidst 
all  these  frightful  forms  there  was  a  deep  silence,  and  nothing 
seemed  so  dreadful  as  those  intervals  when  the  cold  hand  would 
just  touch  and  cross  my  brow.  It  shot  an  unspeakable  horror 
through  my  trembling  frame.  AAer  moving  on  with  a  velocity 
compared  with  which  that  of  light  would  be  slow,  all  at  once  I  saw 
the  shades  around  tinged  with  a  dim,  livid  flame.  The  monsters 
that  were  bearing  me  stopped,  as  if  preparing  to  let  me  drop  ;  and, 
crying  out  in  the  sailor's  phrase  ^  stand  from  under,"  they  let  me 
drop,  and  I  felt  myself  to  be  falling  through  a  vast  vacuity ;  every 
moment  increased  my  progress,  and  I  had  no  doubt  I  should  soon 
plunge  into  that  fiery  lake  where  the  wicked  are  believed  to  groan 
away  their  infinite  ages  of  horror  and  despair.  At  last  I  reached 
the  bottom ;  a  sudden  jar  seemed  to  shake  all  my  frame  and  beat 
the  breath  out  of  my  body.     I  fainted,  and  lost  my  consciousness ; 
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But  in  ai  littJe  tiiue  recovered,  and  the  first  thing  t  felt  ^a»  thai 
same  cold  hand  crossing  my  brow*    I  started  up  with  horror,  and 
looked  around  expecting  to  see  ghosts  screaming,  fiery  waves  rollings 
and  tormenting  fiends  waiting  to  seize  me  for  their  prey»— -wheD 
k> }  I  found  myself  in  a  beautiful  garden,  the  very  image  of  para^ 
dise ;  trees  with  miogled  blossoms  and  fruit,  crystal  streams,  cluster- 
ing rdsed,  birds  in  tlie  bir^'n^h^s,  and  every  form  of  happiness  &'nd 
delight.    A  little  ch^ub/  with  a  basket  of  flowerd  in  hh  ha^n'd,-  came 
and  pf«^i£t^  nole  one ;  but  I  could  not  smeU  H,  it  snwlt  like  brim- 
stone ;  another  came  with  a  cup  of  wiA'e,  which  he  ofiered  me  td 
drink,  but  to  me  it  tasted  like  fire ;  a  third  came  and  bound  a  gar^ 
land  6f  roses  around  my  biow,  but  the  coM  hanrd  thrust  it  off,  and 
alt  itd  Vetfved  )ay  withering  at  toy  feet.*    I  arbse,-  add  strove  to  walk ; 
but  every  step  was  painful,  and  whereveif  I  trod  i  sarw  a  trade  of 
blood.     If  I  touched  a  leaf  or  a  tree,  they  immediately  died  i  and  I 
thought  myself  more  wretched  than  if  I  had,  as  I  expected,  dropped 
into  tt  heke^  of  fire.     I  saw  a  great  many  beautiful,  happy  beings, 
but  they  a:lt  be^an  ta  shun  me,  so  that  I  was  in  danger  of  being  fot 
6ver  alone.    O,  the  horror  of  solitude !  i  could  not  bear  it.    ^  Plunge 
me  among  the  devils,''  said  I  ;  '*  let  me  roll  on  burning  oceans  id 
company/  but  let  me  not  dwell  alone."    At  length  there  came  a 
little  sifiiling  cherub,  Io6king  like  a  little  healthy  child  about  tw6 
years  old,  (I  at  fii^t  thought  him  smiling,-  but  at  length*  saw  th6 
tearer  mingli^d  with  his  smilis,)  with  two  looking-glasses  in  his  hand, 
on  the  ba6ks  of  whicb  was  written — ^This  fos  thb  body  ;  ThIs  Foft 
THB  MIND.    ^<  Would  you  like,"  said  he,  ^  to  look  into  these  glasses  f* 
I  assented,  and  the  first  he  held  up  watf  that  for  the  body^    I  looked 
in ;  but  oh,-  such  a  face !     I  never  saw  myself  so  before.'    It  seemed 
to  me  that  th6  m'oAt  miserable  old  hag  that  was  ever  bent  down  by 
age  and  infirmity  in  a  poor-house,-  was  an  angel  to  me  ;  and  yet  I 
thought  that  the  expreiteion  of  the  face  wad  worse  than  the  face  i^* 
self.     But  when  he  came  to  present  the  other  glass,  no  metaphors 
can  paint,  n6  language  express,  the  forms  of  darkness  and  deformity 
I  saw  assembled  in  my  own  breast.     I  then  knew  for  the  first  time 
what  Toung  means  when  he  says — 

**  Heairen  spares  aH  beings  b«t  itself, 
That  most  reTohing  sight— a  naked  human  heart." 

Then  I  saw  Envy,  in  the  shape  of  an  en6nnous  8erpent,.curliD^ 
iiround  my  heart,  the  venom  oozing  from  his  mouth  ;  Rage,  in  the 
jshape  of  a  vulture,  tearing  my  soul  i  Ingratitude  to  heaven,  in  the 
Ibhape  of  a  swiAe ;  all  my  little  low  arts,  in  the  shape  of  a  fox ; 
6very  reptile  of  every  name  was  there,  and  every  corner  of  the  mari- 
laen  was  polluted.    I  felt  as  if  a  nty  of  self*knowledge  was  nour 
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Ihot  into  fny  soul,  and  the  sight  filled  me  with  despair.  I  never 
lelt  such  a  shuddering  at  toad,  asp,  crocodile,  liasard,  snake,  scor^^ 
pion,  as  I  now  felt  at  myself.  '^  Divide  me  from  myself,''  said  I  ^ 
*^  separate  my  consciousness  from  vtxy  memory,  or  I  am  undone  for 
ever."  I  thought  that  my  piercing  cries  filled  the  whole  garden^ 
tind  the  celestials  came  around  me  in  a  circle,  all  standing  and 
wee[!»in^  with  itfeiCpMiss^bicf  pity  in  their  faces,  bat  looking  as  if 
they  kncfw  not  how  to'  h^lrp  me.  At  length  i  saw  at  a  distance^ 
uifdeir  a  tree,-  tt  man  of  middle  stature,  serene  and  melancholy  in  his 
tispect,  with  his  hair  parted  on  his  forehead^  cove^  with  a  white 
mantle,  and  holding  a  branch  of  a  tree  in  his  hand«  He  approached 
me  ;  his  step  was  slow  and  majestic ;  I  noticed  the  scar  of  some  pre*' 
tious  wound  in  his  hands  and  feet.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  me,  but 
his  took  watf  nfelfin^  biit  very  t^rfible.  I  fell  at  his  feet  and  said — • 
**  O  thou  wonderful  one,  restore  me  to  life  ones  more  ;  let  me  oncer 
more  have  ther  privilege  of  probation,  and  I  will  try  to  move  to  the 
paAion  i^hich  I  ndw  see  bedtinifig  from  thine  eye  and  pictured  on 
thy  brow."  He  laid  his  finger  on  my  head  and  said^--^  The  dead 
cannot  return  ;  but  "  There  was  an  awful  emphasis  on  the  mono<< 
syllable  hut.  But  what  ?  The  agitation  awoke  me,  and  I  found  th6 
robin,  which  aseid  to  cheer  my  sister  in  her  sickness,  singing  on 
the  cherry-triee'  before  my  window^ 

I  arose/  and  felt  for  the  first  time  a  gleam  of  gratitude  that  I  had 
bieen  restored  fn>m  death  when  I  had  madly  attempted  to  throw  my 
life  away.  Opening  iny*  sister's  bibl^,  I  happened  to  light  on  that 
passage  in  which  the  penitent  woman  is  represented  as  washing 
the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her  tears  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head.  I  was  excessively  afi^ted ;  I  read  and  wept.  Never 
had  I  shed  such  tears  before.  Tears  of  rage  and  resentment  were 
famdliar  to  me,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  shed  the  tears  of 
grief.  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  was  melted,  and  I  could  pour  it  out  like 
water.  I  sat  weeping  for  an  hour  with  emotions  that  no  words 
could  utter.  At  last  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I  ought 
to  pr&y^  but  I  knew  not  how ;  the  very  attempt  'seemed  to  me  im* 
piety  and  prc^mptioil.  At  last/  afler  many  sobs  and  ineflectual  re* 
solutions,  I  knelt  by  my  chair,  and  said — Crod  he  merciful  to  me  a 
iinmer*  'Twas  all  I  could  say.  I  arosd  and  walked  my  chamber 
for  two  hours  with  clasped  hands^  and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  walk 
there  for  ever,  I  nevef  wish^  to  see  a  human  being  again.  <«  No, 
vain  worid !"  said  I,  '^  I  will  shun  thy  temptations,  I  will  never  min- 
gle  in  thy  circles  again."  At  length  a  new  tt^ought  started  in  my 
mind;  ''I  will  go  down,"  said  I,  *^and  meet  my  parents  with 
smiles ;  I  will,  if  possible,  never  utter  another  peevish  or  malignant 
word ;  I  will  from  this  moment  dedicate  myself  to  the  business  of 
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making  every  body  around  me  as  happy  as  possible.  I  will  forget 
myself — what  am  I  ?  a  little  bubble  on  the  boundless  ocean ;  and 
whether  I  sparkle  in  the  sun  or  sink  into  the  waters,  it  matters  not. 
A  right  heart  is  all."  I  went  to  my  glass,  and  thought  I  saw  an  ex- 
pression that  I  never  saw  before. 

It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  I  met  my  father  and  mother  at  the 
dinner  table ;  I  spoke  to  them  with  the  tenderest  voice  I  could.  After 
dinner  I  took  hold  of  the  first  household  afiairs  that  occurred  at 
hand.  I  even  went  to  help  the  servants  in  the  kitchen.  After  we 
had  cleared  up  as  the  saying  is,  I  went  up  to  my  chamber,  and  took 
all  my  fine  clothes  (for  I  had  hitherto  been  very  dressy),  and  packed 
them  up  in  several  bundles,  and  made  it  my  business  every  day  to 
go  and  distribute  one  of  them  in  the  negro  families  about  town.  I 
took  my  costly  ring,  and  went  to  a  jeweller's  and  sold  it,  and  the 
avails  I  gave  to*the  poor  Irish  family  in  which  my  sister  was  so  in. 
terested.  My  father  was  a  very  close  man,  but  to  me  he  would 
always  impart  his  money.  I  took  it  only  to  distribute  it  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  need*  Every  day  I  took  some  walk  of  usefulness. 
Of  certain  people  to  whom  I  never  thought  of  speaking  before,  I 
now  kindly  inquired  after  their  health,  and  that  of  their  Others, 
brothers,  uncles,  and  cousins.  I  returned  the  smiles  of  all  who 
would  condescend  to  smile  on  me,  and  was  willing  to  visit  every 
creature  who  would  receive  my  company.  If  I  heard  of  objects 
of  distress,  I  immediately  flew  to  relieve  them.  I  was  very  fond  of 
watching  with  the  sick.  Formerly  to  be  broken  of  a  night's  rest, 
except  it  were  for  a  ball  or  a  party,  threw  me  into  a  fit  of  the  spleen 
for  a  week ;  but  now  these  occasions  hardly  could  come  too  often. 
In  short,  I  filled  my  mind  with  so  many  objects  that  I  utterly  for- 
got myself.  I  can  truly  say,  that  from  one  month's  end  to  the  other, 
the  thought  never  entered  my  mind  whether  I  was  witty  or  hand- 
some, or  accomplished  or  the  reverse.  I  was  a  cypher  in  creation, 
and  no  calamity  could  make  me  less. 

One  fault  I  fell  into  at  first,  which  I  afterwards  rectified.  I  had 
been  so  excessively  fond  of  dress  that  I  thought  I  could  not  go  too 
far  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  I  began  to  dress  hke  a  fright — to 
wear  the  coarsest  materials,  and  to  put  them  on  in  a  negligent  man- 
ner ;  insomuch  that  some  malicious  people  began  to  say  that  Miss 
Catharine  was  aiming  at  the  same  object  by  an  opposite  road.  She 
wants  to  be  distinguished.  I  soon,  however,  altered  my  mode.  I 
dressed  as  plain  as  possible,  kept  the  middle  of  the  fashion,  and  am 
now  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  notice. 

My  father  was  now  growing  old,  and  was  very  much  broken  by  trou- 
bles and  by  age ;  and  although  during  the  days  of  my  peevishness  he 
had  treated  me  with  the  utmost  indulgence,  (alas !  he  almost  spoiled  me 
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by  his  kindDess,)  he  now  became  peevish  in  his  turn.  It  was  im- 
possible to  please  him.  I  seemed  to  see  myself  pictured  in  him.  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  displeased  in  ourselves,  and  vent  our  dis* 
pleasure  on  some  innocent  object ;  to  feel  the  wound,  and  impute  it 
to  the  wrong  arrow.  Indeed,  some  charity  is  due  to  the  unhappy  ; 
for  if  vice  in  its  influence  rankles  in  our  hearts  and  produces  misery 
-—misery,  in  its  turn,  operates  by  a  reciprocal  causation,  and  pro- 
duces vice. 

I  resolved  never  to  return  to  my  father's  fretfulness  one  imper- 
tinent word.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  never  to  eat  any  thing  but 
what  was  cooked  by  my  hands,  and  yet  I  scarcely  could  please  him 
by  my  cookery.  One  day  I  prepared  his  dish  six  times,  and  almost 
received  his  execrations  for  not  accomplishing  impossibilities. 
Once,  as  I  was  kneeling  to  put  on  his  slippers  on  his  gouty  feet,  I 
happened  to  hurt  him,  and  he  kicked  me  almost  across  the  room. 
Often  has  he  warned  me  to  leave  the  house — threatened  to  disin- 
herit me.  But  I  resolved  that  his  impatient  temper  should  be  the 
monitor  to  mine.  Since  the  remarkable  morning,  I  have  never 
answered  him  with  a  passionate  reply. 

I  was  now  an  only  child,  with  a  prospect  of  being  rich,  unless  my 
father  should,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  disinherit  me.  But  as  this  was  not 
very  likely,  I  had  now  several  oilers  of  marriage.  They  were  real 
ones ;  but  whether  it  was  love  or  money  that  brought  my  humble 
adorers  at  my  feet,  I  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment  when  I  looked 
in  my  looking-glass  or  my  father's  money  bags.  I  was  never 
handsome ;  1  was  now  passing  over  thirty,  and  Time  never  repairs 
the  injuries  of  nature  in  a  woman's  face.  Sometimes  I  confess  my 
vanity  would  almost  get  the  better  of  my  prudence,  and  suggest  that 
possibly  it  might  be  love  which  brought  my  admirers  around  me. 
But  when  I  saw  them  languishing  and  yet  shrinking,  longing  to 
rush  to  my  arms  and  yet  starting  back  from  me  as  if  I  were  a 
wild  beast,  I  could  not  doubt  as  to  the  motive.  Yet  I  was  very  pa- 
tient with  human  nature.  I  dallied  with  no  man's  passions,  though 
it  might  be  gold  that  inspired  it. 

Tet  sometimes  I  could  not  help  laughing  to  see  the  ridiculous  figure 
which  some  of  my  disinteresied  admirers  would  make.  There  was  a 
young  lawyer  in  New  Haven,  an  ambitious  fellow,  who  wished  to 
rise  in  the  world,  about  ten  years  younger  than  myself.  He  had 
already  offered  himself  to  one  old  widow  in  Stamford,  and  a  rich  girl, 
half  a  fool,  in  New- York ;  and  now  he  brought  his  tender  addresses 
to  me.  He  once  acted  his  part  most  abominably,  and  pretended  to 
be  dreadfully  in  love.  Among  other  things,  the  simpleton  had  the 
presumption  to  praise  my  beauty,  and  ask  me  to  let  him  have  my 
portrait  in  miniature,  wiUi  a  lock  of  my  hair,  which  be  promised  to 
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wear  in  his  bosom.  I  pretended  to  agree,  and  told  bim  lie  iniMt 
first  give  me  his  picture ;  I  took  it,  and  inclosing  it  in  a  yery  beaiLi 
tifiil  case  of  gold  which  I  had,  returned  it  to  him  with  this  inscrip* 
tion :— ^ 

"  The  shell  is  yours ;  O  wear  it  in  your  breast, 
And  kiss  the  picture,  which  you  lore  the  besL" 

But  why  should  I  sport  with  the  follies  of  human  nature  7  lc;t  nij9 
rather  sorrow  for  my  owu* 

Within  a  few  years  my  father  and  mother  have  died  •;  «nd  I  am 
left  with  a  handsome  property.  An  orphan  girl,  whom  I  took  from 
her  mother's  death-bed,  is  my  constant  companion.  I  spend  my 
time,  like  Dorcas  of  old,  in  making  garments  for  the  poor,  and 
visiting  them.  I  bear  malice  and  ill- will  to  nothing  under  heaven, 
except  my  own  former  character ;  that  I  perfectly  bate.  I  always 
spend  one  day  every  year  in  fasting  rigorously,  and  that  is  the  an* 
niversary  of  my  sis^er'9  death.  Then  I  weep  and  pr^y  for  twenty. 
four  hours  in  succession,  without  food  or  sleep.  I  hajire  .k>ng  sinos 
forgiven  all  my  enemies,  and  am  determined  never  to  speak  another 
malicious  word ;  and  though  I  cannot  say  I  am  perfectly  happy, 
^that  woiild  be  too  (much  for  a  woman  past  thirty,  with  such  a  face 
as  mine,)  yet  I  have  ceased  to  be  miserable.  I  am  most  happy 
when  I  most  forget  myself. 

Qne  thing  I  would  not  omit.  >One  evenuig,  as  I  was  w^JJijing 
home  alone,  (for  a  woman  of  my  face  and  age  need  not  fear  to  walk 
by  night  alone,)  I  happened  to  be  behind  two  gentlemen  who  were 
talking  about  me.  I  had  too  much  female  curiosity  not  to  listen. 
^<  What  a  change,"  says  one ;  **  she  is  now  really  an  agreeable  wo* 
man."  ''  Yes,"  said  the  other«  ><  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  the  change 
)ias  not  reached  to  her  face.  She  is  now  almost  handsome."  ^No,^ 
^id  the  first,  **  she  is  not  handsome  ;  she  looks  less  like  the  devi/ 
^b^n  she  used  tO;."     S^ch  are  the  eulogies  on  poor  Catharine^ 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  PICTURE  GALLERY. 


BY  HENRT  J.  FINN. 


•*  I  have  beard  of  your  palotioffi  toot  wen  enoogh.** 
Mt  Gallery  for  Pictures,  dear  O- 


Ib  now  in  the  course  of  erection ; 
And  if  you  don't  yet — you  skaU  know 

My  plan  for  a  private  collection. 
First  and  foremost  I'll  hare  no  Old  Master 

Of  any  one  school,  in  my  full  room, 
For  I'll  be  at  him— 1*11  bet  a  piaster— 

With  the  handling  of  BiacH,  in  my  school-room. 

rii  have  MoRSB,  justly  styled  P.  N.  A., 

And  that  re-morse  gives  pleasure,  not  pain ; 
A  Venus,  just  fresh  from  the  spray, 

From  FaoTHiNaHAM's  pencil  we'll  gain. 
From  Chapbun,  a  pedlar  with  ware ; 

Swain  shall  give  us  a  grave  love-sick  Noddy  j 
From  DoRAND  a  graver ^  and  Mayr, 

The  heads  of  a  corporate  bod/y, 

ril  have  MyS^eolor'd  portraits  by  Harding  ; 

Davt  Johnston  shall  dish  me  a  scrapy 
From  my  aU*logue^hy  no  means  discarding- 

Some  kiUens  with  milk  by  Dun-lap. 
Dear  Scotia,  my  love  is  still  thine, 

And  the  day  I  first  knew  thee  returns 
With  thy  bards ;  but  Til  make  a  Colc  mine, 

And  get  illustrations  of  Bums. 

About  scene  painting,  once  was  a  Cotle, 

Though  to  that  I  am  still  a  well-wisher ; 
It  may  not  be  accoiding  to  ^oylf, 

I  like  drawings  in  waUr  by  E^shu. 
Then  an  angler,  intent  on  a  brook. 

With  a  trout  at  the  end  of  a  twine ; 
And  then  say,  with  Tkeodart  Book, 

"  There's  a  Salmon  I  think  in  that  2iM." 

A  ruin,  in  some  silent  spot, 

From  Erin  '•  fine  artist  I'U  eaU ; 
And  prove,  though  he's  ha/rd^  it  if  m^ 

The  weakest  whicb  fo  to  the  Wau.. 
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My  treasures  shall  then  be  increased 

By  a  "  hosi  in  htnuelfj**  or  his  kinman ; 
Though  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast, 

We  ask  more  when  we  find  such  an  Im^bun. 

My  room  shall  with  tporis  be  endow*d, 

(Though  I  leave  to  the  gamester  to  brag  it); 
And  a  Jocelyn  shall  be  in  the  crotod, 

With  a  Ring  and  a  Sei-to  by  Agate. 
A  race-ground,  no  matter  how  muddy, 

With  Eclipse  in  the  foreground,  in  couru. 
What  can  make  a  more  beautiful  studr^ 

Than  trying  a  Mount  on  a  horse  1 

In  the  ladies,  I  do  not  eschew-art, 

By  an  order,  just  tribute  I'll  render 
To  feminine  talent,  Jane  Stuart, 

Whose  father  was  not  "  the  Pretender." 
From  the  city  of  brotherly  love 

A  rare  picture  Til  have — few  are  rarer, 
If  it's  soiVd^  'twill  this  paradox  prove. 

When  so  Sullt'd,  fair  fame  is  much  fairer. 

The  "  three  Weir'd  Sitters"  by  Wibr,  | 

I'll  get,  to  bewitch  and  delight  us ; 
"  Pryden's  feast"— and  we'll  there  find  a  Spbar  ; 

Alexander  shall  execute  Clytus. 
But  where  is  our  **  Feast  of  Belshazzar  V  ^ 

From  him,  whose  tints  ne'er  had  a.  false  tone, 
*'  That  they're  buried,"  the  world  cries  "  Alas  1  Sir» 

In  the  qtuirry,  the  diamond  of  Al-ston.*' 

I've  a  group  of  young  prattlers  for  Pratt  ; 

For  a  Trumbull  I  have  a  prize  ox 
Catlin's  muae  shan't  exceed  a  KU-kat, 

And  Doughtt's,  no  doubt.  Orthodox. 
I'll  have  views  of  auld  Reekie,  by  one 

Who's  hoBor'd  in  being  a  Soot's  son, 
To  bring  back  the  young  days  that  are  gone, 

When  I  bask'd  in  thai  sun— you'U  say  "  Wat^mit  T 

And  CoLifAN  shall  make  a  great  fire 

With  a  tribe  of  iSSIavnees  by  a  Sdaw  ; 
And  Darlet  shall  draw  me  his  aire, 

Who  has  drawn,  on  the  stage,  with  fdol. 
A  sketch  of  King  Pijfpin  from  Ncwtom  ; 

I'll  mediUUe  too  upon  Harvey's, 
And  works,  that  confer  such  repute  on 

The  jolly  old  Commodore  Jarvis. 

Ill  have  RicBARZHWN  draw  Richard,  Sire, 

The  Third,  with  a  splendkl  gtdU  maigwi 
In  the  Van  Vanderltn  will  admire ; 

With  a  Uandard  for  color  by  Samvaiit. 
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And  OaoooD  shall  copy  Joki^  WuUff, 
To  whom  we  do  not  in  ei,jest  point 

A  gem  from  the  easel  of  Leslie, 
Whose  pencil  was  not  cut  for  West  Point, 

And  many  more  worthies  I'd  get, 

My  gallery  to  grace  with  perfection, 
But  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret 

I  can't  call  them  to  my  re-coUection. 
Then  reward  to  the  lights  of  the  Art, 

And  respect  to  their  shadts  when  below ; 
From  the  grimnd  of  still4ife  they  can't  part, 

Though  dead-adored,  they're  finish'd,  heigho ! 

Newport,  H,  L 


VANDERLYN- 

CHAPTBS  XIV. 

A  PortrmU^  T%e  test  ofphilosopky—  Cowrtskip-^A  Conire-temps^  The  Rnme» 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  that  I  bewfttyed  thy  trust. 
Because  thy  confidence  thou  never  gayest, 
'Tis  I — I  who  in  friendship  most  am  wronged. 
In  that  from  ignorance  thou  lett'st  me  wrong  thee !" 

T%e  Discarded, 

Truc  is  a  strange  melancholy  pleasure  that  often  comes  over  one, 
and  makes  htm  pause  while  drawing  up  such  a  memoir  of  his  life 
as  that  which  now  employs  my  pen.  Bright  dreams  of  the  past 
flit  bewilderingly  across  the  senses;  dark  memories  arise  from 
their  burial-places ;  and  familiar  tones,  that  but  now  seemed  hushed 
for  ever,  are  syllabled  anew  as  the  heart  gives  up  its  dead.  Thrice 
have  I  begun  this  chapter,  but  at  each  effort  to  arrange  my  ideas 
some  fresh  train  would  sweep  through  my  mind,  and  crowd  so  ra- 
pidly  upon  those  which  preceded  them,  that  my  hand  in  vain  es* 
sayed  to  arrest  these  mute  shadows  in  their  career,  and  give  them 
shape  and  utterance  upon  paper.  Alas  !  how  little  can  language 
do  at  best  to  embody  the  subtle  essence  of  thought,  and  give  form 
and  cokir  to  the  indefinable  throes  of  feeling ! 

I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention 
a  person  between  whom  and  myself  a  close  intiraaoy  had 
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almost  from  the  first  moment  of  my  arrival  in  New-York«  and 
who  possessed  a  character  so  marked,  that  I  atti  convinced  our  in- 
tercourse must  have  had  no  slight  efiect  in  moulding  some  of  the 
traits  of  mine. 

It  is  as  true  of  friendship  as  of  Uxve,  that  it  oflen  springs  np  at 
first  sight ;  at  least  Walter  Brashleigh  and  myself,  without  passing 
through  the  ordinary  stages  of  acquaintanceship  and  intimacy,  were 
friends  from  the  moment  that  we  first  met.  Nor  do  I  use  the  word 
in  the  careless  sense  of  the  world,  nor  in  the  idle  meaning  with 
which  a  couple  of  boyish  comrades  will  dignify  their  passing  com- 
panionship. The  metaphysician,  in  discoursing  of  secret  sym- 
pathies, may  settle  the  origin  of  such  sudden  attachments.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  I  have  proved  both  their  existence  and  their  per- 
manency. I  may  have  occasion  frequently  to  mention  this  friend  of 
my  youth  hereafter,  as  his  brief  thread  of  existence  was  for  a  time 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  mingled  yarn  of  my  fortunes,  and 
shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  drawing  his  por- 
trait here.  Besides,  Walter  Brashleigh  was  no  common  man  ;  and 
should  one  survivor  of  the  gallant  corps  at  the  head  of  which  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  while  fighting  for  his  country  on  the  Canada 
frontier,  chance  to  light  upon  these  pages,  the  veteran  will  hear  wit- 
ness that  the  recoid  of  his  brief  and  bright  career  is  no  way  over- 
charged. 

Brashleigh  was  a  youth  of  singular  powers  of  mind  ;  so  strong  so 
versatile,  so  active,  yet  so  aimless  were  they  in  their  direction. 
He  had  great  practical  talents  ;  and  if  an  acute  analytical  mind,  a 
supple  and  muscular  power  of  expression  that  gave  him  the  happiest 
aptitude  at  illustration  and  the  choicest  command  of  language, 
rising  at  times  to  the  dignity  of  eloquence,  but  melting  more  often 
into  the  richest  strains  of  humor,  could  have  made  a  sucoessful  ad. 
vocate^  Brashleigh  might  have  risen  to  the  first  honors  of  his  pio. 
fession. 

Unhappily  for  his  worldly  advancement,  however,  my  friend  was 
totally  destitute  of  ambition.  Though  but  a  few  years  my  senior, 
he  was  already  associated  in  business  with  the  eminent  advocate 
with  whom  I  was  pursuing  the  study  of  my  profession,  and  he 
had  continual  opportunities  of  coming  forward  in  some  important 
cause  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  public,  not  less  than  those  of  the 
courts,  were  fixed.  His  known  acquisitions,  too,  caused  him  to  be 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  act  as  the  orator  of  some  learned  body  at 
their  periodical  public  anniversaries ;  hut  the  awards  of  neither  the 
legal  forum  nor  the  classical  arena  had  any  charms  for  BrasUeigh. 
He  was  also  well  known  as  a  political  writer,  and  his  poetical  talents 
were  admired  in  more  than  one  circle ;  but  while  the  praises  of  a 
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coterie  brovght  no  ezoitement  to  his  Tanity,  be  was  equally  indir. 
fereat  to  the  applause  of  tbe  worlds  and  there  seemed  to  be  ao  sti. 
DHilas  which  coold  impel  him  into  the  mad  whiri  of  public  life.  Yet 
like  all  men — ^though  I  have  said  he  was  not  ambitious— like  all  men 
of  active  intellect,  Brsshleigh  had  his  own  secret  sources  of  pride, 
if  not  of  vanity.  What  has  since  been  said  of  Byron  might  truly  be 
said  of  him — he  was  **  a  splendid  egotist."  He  revelled  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  power;  and  while,  in  fact,  underrating  his 
own  talents,  he  prided  himself  upon  the  full  development  and  pos. 
session  of  all  his  faculties,  such  as  he  believed  them  to  be.  Unlike 
the  great  misanthropic  poet,  however,  he  was  indifierent  as  to  the  opi- 
nion  the  world  might  entertain  of  his  mental  capacities.  The  respect 
of  his  fellows  was  indeed  appreciated  by  a  mind  so  well  ordered  as 
his,  but  he  would  have  shrunk  from  publishing  his  peculiarities ;  and 
he  claimed  but  little  sympathy  for  tastes  and  feelings  which  were 
formed  and  disciplined  according  to  standards  which  he  would  fain 
believe  exclusively  his  own.  With  all  this,  yet,  factitious  as  I  have 
described  his  character  to  be,  there  never  beat  a  kinder  and  truer 
heart  than  that  which  warmed  the  bosom  of  Walter  Brashleigh  ;  nor, 
consistent  and  firm  as  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  his  philosophy, 
could  he  ever  entirely  emancipate  himself  from  the  dominion  of 
feelings  which  nature  had  made  as  ardent  as  they  were  tender. 
His  assumed  and  his  natural  character  came  often  strangely  into 
collision,  but  never  more  singularly  than  in  the  appalling  incident 
I  am  about  to  relate. 

We  were  supping  one  evening  with  some  medical  students,  when 
the  memorable  **  Doctor's  mob,"  which  General  Hamilton  took  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  quelling,  became  the  subject  of  conversation, 
and  introduced  a  discussion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  subserving  the 
cause  of  anatomical  science  with  the  least  injury  to  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  society.  Brashleigh,  as  was  often  his  wont,  took  a 
view  of  the  subject-matter  which  carried  him  at  once  into  extremes, 
and  involved  him  in  a  series  of  paradoxes  which  he  supported  with 
great  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  to  the  delight  of  his  medical  friends. 
He  urged,  that  the  moment  in  which  the  breath  left  a  human  body,  it 
belonged  to  the  public  for  their  use  and  benefit ;  that  there  could 
be  no  ownership  whe^e  there  was  no  possible  consciousness  of  pos- 
session ;  and,  as  tbe  empty  habitation  which  the  soul  had  deserted 
could  never  be  tenanted  by  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  it  reverted  at 
once  to  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  member,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  make  the  best  disposition  of  it  for  the  public  good. 

''In  every  civilised  country,"  he  argued,  ^  the  disposition  of  the 
dead  has  been  the  care  of  the  laws,  the  usages  of  barbarians 
only  have  left  it  to  individual  caprice ;  and  the  same  legislative 
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power  which  enacts  that  those  suhject  to  it  shall  harn  or  shall 
balm  their  kindred,  shall  bury  them  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  or 
inter  them  in  some  rural  cemetery,  may  make  such  other  disposi* 
tion  of  the  dead  as  in  their  wisdom  may  seem  meet." 

**  Preposterous !"  I  exclaimed ;  '^  why,  Brashleigh,  yon  would 
strike  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  most  refined  and  hallowed  emotions 
of  our  nature. ** 

**  Some  of  the  sophisticated  prejudices  of  our  education,  you  mean. 
I  pretend  to  be  no  stoic,  Vanderlyn ;  I  beliere  rather  with  the  phi* 
losopher  of  the  garden,  that  man  should  take  the  best  of  care  of 
his  body  '  so  long  as  this  machine  is  to  him ;'  but  so  far  from  wishing 
to  cherish  the  ordinary  associations  with  the  grave*yard,  I  think  the 
efieet  of  the  prevailing  prejudices  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of 
a  departed  friend.  It  divides  his  identity  between  the  mouldering 
corse  and  the  soul  which  has  taken  its  flight.  The  more  tangible 
of  the  two  images  is  that  which  is  most  often  befi>re  us,  and  we  think 
of  him  prisoned  by  our  own  hands  amid  corruption  whom  we  should 
dwell  upon  only  as  set  free  by  the  hand  of  God.  For  myself»  I 
would  rather—" 

**  Ay,  for  yourself  to  be  sure,"  exclaimed  a  young  physician,  in- 
terrupting Brashleigh — **  of  yourself  you  may  be  willing  to  make  a 
scientific  bequest  to  our  college  ;  but  could  you  bear  the  idea  of  a 
form  that  you  had  once  looked  upon  with  affisction  being  marred 
by  the  dissecting  knife,  and  exposed  to  the  coarse  jeers  of  a  crowd 
of  reckless  students  ?  could  you,  in  a  word,  look  calmly  on  and  see 
thus  handled ^" 

"  The  remains  of  my  dearest  friend,  I  could.  The  likeness  of 
the  clay  before  me  might  indeed  affect  me,  as  would  the  presence  of 
any  other  portrait  of  the  deceased ;  but  I  should  feel  far  less  at 
seeing  this  perishable  image  marred  by  the  scalpel  than  if  I  saw  a 
striking  picture  of  him  upon  canvass  exposed  to  destruction." 

The  conversation  now  changed ;  and  as  Brashleigh  in  his  remarks 
this  evening  was  far  less  happy  than  usual,  I  should  have  forgotten 
the  observations  entirely,  were  it  not  for  the  fearful  trial  to  which 
his  consistency  was  shortly  afterward  subjected. 

Dr.  -^'*—  was  at  that  time  lecturing  upon  anatomy  ;  and  the  lu* 
cidness  of  his  arrangement,  and  the  terse  and  graphic  style  of  his 
discourses,  not  less  than  his  skilful  demonstrations,  attracted  many 
young  artists  and  other  men  of  liberal  pursuits  to  the  anatomical 
theatre.  Brashleigh,  who  among  other  accomplishments  sketched  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  spared  no  study  to  improve  the  vigor  and  accu- 
racy  of  his  pencil,  was  a  member  of  Dr.  *s  class,  and  per- 

suaded me  one  evening  to  accompany  him  to  the  medical  college. 
The  professor  had  not  arrived  when  we  entered,  and  I  availed  my- 
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self  of  a  few  momeiitB  to  look  into  the  ditBeeting  room.  There  I 
flaw  enough,  in  the  means  and  appliances  about  me*  to  revolt  at  the 
position  in  which  1  had  placed  myself^  but  from  which  I  could  not 
now  withdraw  without  awkwardness*  The  dujeda  memhra  of  more 
than  one  subject  were  yistble;  and,  notwithstanding  the  notsomeness 
of  the  apartment,  several  long-haiied  youths,  who  had  their  sleeves 
rolled  up  as  if  fresh  from  some  task  of  scientific  butchery,  were 
munching  peanuts,  or  ever  and  anon  biting  a  mouthful  from  a  but- 
tered biscuit,  which  was  as  coolly  taken  up  and  replaced  upon  the 
comer  of  the  table  as  if  it  had  never  been  appropriated  to  another 
use.  To  such  a  table  we  now  advanced  upon  returning  to  the  ana. 
tomical  theatre,  where  a  figure  that  lay  in  the  midst  of  it  was  par- 
tially  disclosed  to  view.  A  clean  white  sheet  had  been  decently 
disposed  so  as  to  veil  the  face  and  a  portion  of  the  body  ;  but  the 
white  and  taper  limbs,  not  less  than  the  long  yellow  locks  from 
which  an  uncouth  country  student  was  clipping  a  tress  to  tie  up 
his  braces  with,  indicated  that  the  subject  was  a  female,  and  pro. 
bably  one  of  those  unfortunates  with  which  the  prisons  used  at 
that  time  to  furnish  the  college.  The  presence  of  Dr.  ■  ■  intro. 
duced  a  little  more  order  into  this  assemblage,  all  of  which,  save 
those  who  were  to  assist  him  in  the  demonstration,  retired  from  the 
table,  and  seating  themselves  upon  the  benches,  listened  in  silence  to 
his  exordium.  It  was  a  noble  appeal,  setting  (brth  the  dignity  of  his 
science  in  eloquent  tiKNigh  general  terms,  and  claiming  a  philan« 
thropic  tendency  for  the  particular  investigation  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  enter*  He  glanced  then  at  the  bearing  which  the 
progress  of  physiology  might  have  upon  the  researches  of  mets- 
physics,  and  threw  in  some  religious  allusions  upon  the  mystic  na« 
ture  of  that  living  principle  which  escaped  beneath  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist  just  as  he  was  tracing  it  to  its  seat.  The  expressive 
countenance  of  BrasUeigh  showed  that  he  was  absorbed  in  the 
speaker.  He  followed  every  gesture  with  his  eyes,  which  seemed 
animated  with  enthusiasm  for  the  scientific  researches  that  claimed 
bis  attention.  Suddenly,  however,  I  observed  a  still  brighter  light 
shoot  from  them,  followed  instantly  by  a  doll  leaden  gaze.  His  fooe 
became  pale  as  death ;  his  plaistio  foatoies,  rigid  and  motionless ; 
and  within  a  minute  after  the  professor  had  withdrawn  the^imsy 
covering  from  the  subject,  my  unhappy  friend  sank  upon  the  floor 
as  inanimate  as  the  dead  body  before  him. 

''Open  that  window,"  cried  one ;  '^ he  faints  from  the  closeness 
of  the  room." 

**  Psha !  he's  only  queasy,  as  all  are  at  first,"  said  another ;  **  throw 
a  glass  of  water  in  his  fiitce ;"  and  Brashleigh,  rallying  the  moment 
that  the  last  prsseriptioa  was  had  recourse  to,  his  weakness  was 
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ascribed  to  a  very  common  cauae,  and  the  leetoresr  proceeded,  t 
could  not  accountt  howevert  for  the  atrong  though  auppreaaed  agi» 
tation  with  wl\ich  my  philoaophic  friend  watched  his  movementa  ; 
aome  hidden  torture  aeemed  gnawing  at  hia  heart,  and  upon  the  firat 
incision  of  the  knife  into  the  fair  bosom  brfore  him,  a  deep  moan 
escaped  from  his  own, — so  deep  and  so  unearthly  that  many  started^ 
deeming  it  had  escaped  from  a  spirit  but  now  enfranchised,  and 
that  some  spark  of  life  yet  remaining  in  the  subject  had  been  ez«> 
tinguiahed  by  the  hand  of  the  lecturer.  Thrice  thus  did  BrasUeigh 
faint,  and  at  each  time  he  resumed  his  place  in  spite  of  all  per- 
suasions  to  leave  the  room ;  and  though  the  muades  of  his  face 
actually  twitched  in  agony,  atill  did  he  fix  a  cold,  unblenchiag  eye 
upon  the  table ;  and  only  retired  in  haste  from  the  assemUage 
when  Dr, himself  left  the  room. 

I  dare  not  surmise  the  cause  of  this  singular  exhibition  of  strong 
feeling  and  wonderful  sel/'-control.  That  which  was  whispered  by 
a  few  never  went  beyond  the  walls  of  the  college,  and  is  too  awfol 
now  to  dwell  upon.  When  next  I  aaw  Braahleigh,  the  pallor  aria* 
ing  from  a  violent  attack  of  brain  fever  was  heightened  by  the 
deep  mourning  which  he  wore  for  a  cherished  young  female  relative, 
who  had  died  quite  unexpectedly  at  a  village  near  New.York,  a  few 
days  preceding  hia  own  illness  \         *  *  *  ^ 

Such  was  the  singular  and  powerful  character  of  the  man  whom 
I  could  boast  as  the  closest  and  most  intimate  of  my  friends.  A 
relation  which  was  now  to  be  endangered  by  our  standing  toward 
each  other  in  the  most  painful  poaition  that  a  man  can  occupy  to- 
ward his  friend. 

Braahleigh  had  been  privy  to  the  whole  of  my  affiiir  with  the 
ill-fated  Calanth^,  and  had  exerted  hia  influence  over  me  to  the  at* 
most  to  cut  short  the  entanglement  at  its  commencement ;  he  there* 
fore  never  dreamed  of  my  having  a  more  aerinus  attachment,  or 
rather,  so  perfect  was  the  confidence  existing  between  us,  he  conld 
not  conceive  of  my  feelings  being  much  interested  upon  any  sub- 
ject without  hia  being  made  aware  of  it  He  thus  often  viaited 
with  me  at  Mr.  Ashley's,  but  had  no  auapicioa  of  the  com^exion 
which  my  attentions  in  the  £unily  had  taken.  The  guarded  mien 
I  observed  before  othera  had  ahut  even  my  friend's  eyea  upon  what 
was  passing  beneath  them,  while  the  frank  and  cordial  manner  of 
Gertrude  toward  the  friend  of  her  lover  waa  misconstroed  (or  a  re* 
ciprocation  of  the  partiality  which  he  aoon  began  to  feel  for  her. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  aometimes  blamed  myself  for  not  aooner 
imparting  my  whole  confidence  to  Braahleigh ;  but  then  I  oooid  not 
have  exhibited  the  frankneas  of  firiendahip  toward  him  withoul 
violating  the  delicacy  of  true  a&ction  toward  another.    Had  the 
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tacit  understanding  which  existed  between  me  and  Gertrade  been 
an  actual  betrothid,  my  friend  should  certainly  have  shared  my  se^ 
erst.  But  it  would  give  unnecessary  pain  to  both  of  us  for  me  to 
communicate  that  I  was  his  rival  without  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing him  the  relative  ground  upon  which  we  stood ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  acting  the  base  part  of  trying  but  now  to  supplant  him,  I  had 
received  proofs  of  affection  from  Grertnide  before  he  had  begun  to 
address  her.  Such  proofe,  I  have  already  said,  I  could  not  show. 
The  gossamer  threads  by  which  I  would  fain  believe  the  heart  of 
that  delicate  girl  was  bound  to  mine,  were  so  shadowy  that  I  myself 
could  scarce  define  them.  The  ties  between  us  were  such  as  I  knew 
a  soul  upright  as  her's  would  feel  ever  to  be  binding ;  yet  had  I 
presumed  to  found  upon  them  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  claim  to 
her  hand,  and  publish  it  to  another  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing 
his  attentions,  both  the  lady  herself  and  my  rival  admirer  would 
have  had  cause  to  set  me  down  as  a  thorough  coxcomb.  Such  I 
may  aver  was  any  thing  but  my  true  character.  Heaven  knows 
that  it  gave  me  rather  a  feeling  of  humiliation  than  of  self-com- 
placency, to  find  myself  bearing  off  the  prize  from  such  a  man  as 
Walter  Brashleigh,  who,  with  some  slight  obliquities  of  judgment, 
possessed  a  mind  so  highly  strung,  a  character  of  so  lofty  a  tone, 
that  the  proudest  man  I  have  known  might  do  homage  to  them 
without  abasing  himself.  But  woman's  love,  noble,  self-sacrificing, 
and  enduring  as  it  is,  is  strange  and  unaccountable  in  its  origin  ;  *  it 
is  a  thing  of  fi^th  and  not  of  reason.  He  who  can  trace  back  the 
meteor  to  its  birth,  may  alone  define  the  grounds  of  her  choice. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  could  see  that  Gertrude  had  con- 
ceived an  attachment  (or  me,  unworthy  and  uafitting  as  I  thought 
m3rself  to  inspire  it.  I  could  see,  too,  that  she  was  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  her  own  feelings  toward  me ;  and  oflen  did  I 
wonder  that  so  lovely  and  peerless  a  flower  had  shot  up  in  my  path, 
maturing  in  bloom  and  beauty  for  me  alone,  while  months  and 
even  years  went  by  without  my  having  dreamed  that  it  ?nis  within 
my  reach.  Shall  I  tell  the  reader  the  mode  in  which  I  brought 
tlmt  knowledge  to  her  heart  ?  Shall  I  dwell  upon  the  gentle  assidui- 
ties with  which  I  fostered  that  blessed  germ  of  affection-^fearing 
almost  that  it  shcrald  bud  too  rapidly,  and  wither  from  its  own  pre- 
cocious growth  f  Shall  I  analyze  the  love-  that  was  born  of  child- 
hood's purest  feeling — ^nurtured  by  the  long  intermingling  of  youth- 
fid  sympathies,  and  matured  by  the  full  affections  of  ripened 
womanhood  reposing  upon  reciprocal  tenderness  ?  Or  shall  I  speak 
of  doubts  and  fears,  of  scenes  of  estrangement  and  reconciliation  ? 
and  then  tell  how  once  I  took  a  pliant  hour,  and  revealed  to  my 
Gertrude— But  no ;  in  all  my  course  of  wooing  I  can  hardly  sin* 
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g]»  one  fucbboar  more  OTeatfiil  than  tbe  reet ;  lor  flie  beade  whMi 
were  voven  between  us  were  knit  eo  noieeleeslj,  that  only  in  the 
*  final  clasp  was  there  a  sound  of  grating.    Brashleigfa's  own  ael 
was  the  cause  of  our  first  exchanging  our  tows  together. 

I  had  been  dining  out  with  him  one  day,  some  months  after 
his  recovery  from  the  brain  fevery  which  left  his  nenres  in  rather 
an  excited  state,  and  made  him  very  easily  afiected  by  wine,  when» 
stopping  at  tbe  rooms  of  an  acquaintance  during  our  walk  home,  we 
were,  much  to  our  annoyance,  invc^ved  in  some  new  symposia, 
which  were  protracted  to  a  late  hour.    Brashleigh  endeavored  to  ob* 
serve  his  usual  moderation  at  the  table ;  but,  notwithstanding  he 
plead  the  being  a  valetudinarian  as  an  excuse  for  not  drinking, 
yet,  according  to  the  compulsory  hospitality  of  that  day,  bumper 
after  bumper  was  pressed  upon  him  by  our  host,  who  was  backed 
by  several  vociferous  revellers  in  enforcing  compliance.    A  late 
importation  of  very  fine  hock  had  then  just  come  into  fashion ;  and 
Brashleigh,  wholly  unused  to  the  wine,  and  unconscious  of  its  slow 
effect  upon  the  senses,  must  have  been  thoroughly  under  its  infln* 
ence  before  he  became  aware  that  its  fumes  had  seixed  upon  his 
brain.     He  then  broke  abruptly  from  the  company,  while,  notwith* 
standing  the  outcry  and  halloo  that  was  raised  after  us,  I  also  made 
my  escape ;  and,  following  him  into  the  street,  we  made  for  the 
Battery,  to  cool  ourselves  in  the  sea  air  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
Here  I  soon  discovered  that  my  friend  was  in  a  state  of  high  ex* 
citement.    His  exuberant  fancy,  generally  under  the  most  perfect 
training,  took  the  wildest  flights.     He  apostrophised  the  image 
of  tbe  moon  in  the  water,  improvised  verses  to  the  stars,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  quotations  from  Ford,  Massinger,  and  others  of 
the  elder  dramatists,  in  whose  works  he  delighted,  with  the  most 
whimsical  application  to  objects  around  him.     Then  again  he  would 
make  excursions  into  the  misty  region  of  metaphysics,  and  specu« 
late  upon  mind  and  matter  with  a  vigor  and  boldness  that  would 
have  been  sufficiently  impressive  if  it  were  not  the  next  moment 
alternated  with  tbe  most  puerile  drivelling  of  maudlin  sentiment. 
At  last,  in  a  fit  of  half^mad  theatricals,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
collar,  and  addressed  me  in  the  language  of  some  obsolete   play, 
with  words  which  had  the  most  singular  bearing  upon  our  retire 
situation  in  regard  to  Gertrude.     Conscience,  perhaps,  alone  deter- 
mined their  application  on  my  part ;  but  so  much  like  earnest  did 
seem  the  acting  of  my  firiend,  that  when  1  heard  him  apostrophise 


"  ■  who  by  deep  perfidy  had  wroagbt  him  wroag^ 

Snak^ike,  stealing  into  bis  Dower  of  bless— 
A  bMewyplsntsrofa  trailing  flisnd,"  Ac 
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Vfhefk  I  heard  bioH  I  mj^  thoi  inftrring  oiuirgts,  and  heaping  epi* 
tiiete  whieh  in  the  clouded  state  of  my  own  brain  aeemed  firayght 
mth  meaning*  though  pronoaneed  in  the  language  of  another,  and  by 
one  who  was  himself  not  in  a  condition  to  be  reaponeible  for  what 
he  eaid,  I  too  was  seined  with  the  frenzy  which  actuated  my  unhappy 
IHend ;  and  while  indignantly  disowning  what  I  thought  an  intended 
mnd  peraonal  implication,  pronounced  the  words  which  could  nerer 
he  recalled. 

^Supplanter  of  you !"  I  cried;  ^Brashleigb,  you  are  mad, or  I 
•ever  would  reply  to  such  language*  So  help  me  heaven,  I  had  her 
heart  before  you  knew  her*'' 

''Herf  whof  What  mean  you,  Vanderlyn  7"  screamed  Brash^ 
leigh,  almost  sobered  on  the  instant. 

^  Why,  that  if  I  have  injured  you,  you  yourself  will  exculpate  me 
from  every  thing  like  per6dy  when  I  tell  you  all." 

^  In  the  name  of  C— -«t !"  said  he,  staggering  against  a  tree,  while 
his  ^tures  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  knees  actually  knock- 
ed together  with  the  agitation  that  shook  his  frame ;  **  in  the  name 
-—of  he^-^f  Gertrude,  speak  out  what  you  would  say,  man,  before  I 
euflbeato;'*  and,  tearing  off  his  neckcloth,  he  rubbed  his  brow  with 
his  hand  like  one  struggling  to  finee  himself  from  approaching  de- 
lirium. 

Were  worlds  mine,  I  would  have  given  them  all  at  that  moment  to 
recall  the  passages  which  had  brought  on  that  scene.  But  the  cri- 
sis had  come  upon  us  wh^n  my  judgment  was  besotted,  and  I  felt 
that  there  was  now  but  one  use  to  make  of  the  reason  it  had  brought 
back  to  me.  It  was  due  equally  to  my  friend  and  myself,  that  there 
should  be  an  explanation  upon  the  spot. 

^Brashleigh,"  said  I,  slowly,  and  mournfully — fpr  now  that  I  had 
discovered  he  had  never  meant  to  wound  my  feelings,  I  could  not  but 
shrink  from  the  searching  pang  I  was  about  to  inflict  upon  those  of 
my  friend-^'*  Brashleigh,  I  am  the  lover  of  Gertrude  Ashley." 

He  answered  with  a  withering  laugh,  which  rung  wide  on  the  night. 
breeze,  and  must  have  startled  the  sleeping  watchman  near.  **  The 
lover  !  is  that  all  f  why,  so  am  I  the  lover  of  Miss  Ashley.  If  yon 
mean  your  wooing  to  date  from  this,  I  thank  you  for  so  frankly 
nvowing  yourself  my  rival.  But  if,  as  from  something  you  but  now 
betrayed,  you  mean        " 

^  Hold,  sir ;  one  unlucky  word  on  your  part  may  now  prevent  the 
full  explanation  which  old  friendship  prompte  me  to  give  without 


•any  — ■ — -  " 


«<  Friendship!" 

«  Rail  not,  sneer  not,  I  beseech  ye,  Brashleigh ;  every  word  that 
I  utter  to-night»  I  will  be  answerable  ton  te-mMnrow*    Only— only 
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hear  me  now,  or  one  dear  to  both  of  00  may  rue  this  night  for  ever." 
As  I  spoke*  I  moved  a  step  or  two  with  my  hand  stretched  toward 
him,  hut  shrinking  against  the  tree*  as  if  there  were  infection  in 
my  touch,  he  waved  me  back  with  impatience,  and  made  a  mute  sign 
for  me  to  go  on.  But  at  this  moment  an  interruption  occurred 
which  put  a  sudden  termination  to  the  painful  scene,  and  deferred  the 
explanation  which  must  at  some  time  be  had  between  us« 

The  sky,  calm  and  cloudless  when  we  first  reached  the  Battery,  had 
changed  with  that  rapidity  common  to  our  autumnal  climate  during 
the  time  that  we  had  been  upon  the  Battery.  The  moon  was  ever  and 
anon  overcast,  and  the  thick  scud  which  obscured  her  light,  was  driven 
in  by  a  raw  wind  direct  from  the  ocean.  Yet  the  tempest  in  our  own 
bosoms  had  prevented  us  from  observing  the  rising  storm,  until,  as 
the  gale  freshened,  it  came  to  our  ears  charged  with  the  cries  of 
some  one  in  distress.  The  voice  was  seaward,  and  we  both  rushed 
to  the  water-side.  The  uncertain  light  which  here  fell  upon  the 
short  chopping  sea,  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  an  object 
a  yard  from  the  shore  ;  but,  throwing  himself  upon  his  breast,  so  aa 
to  lean  over  the  wharf,  Brashleigh  discovered  a  drowning  man  strug- 
gling  in  its  shadow,  and  vainly  trying  to  cling  to  the  slippery  logs 
which  at  that  time  faced  the  pier.  Without  a  moment^s  hesitation 
he  threw  himself  into  the  water,  which,  notwithstanding  the  few  last 
Indian-summer  days,  was  perishingly  cold  from  the  ice  which  had 
already  began  to  float  down  the  river.  The  poor  wretch  to  whose 
rescue  he  sprang,  was  nearly  exhausted  before  my  gallant  friend 
could  seize  him,  and  his  limbs  were  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  he 
would  slip  again  and  again  from  the  slippery  logs  as  Braahkigh 
would  raise  him  from  the  water. 

For  me  to  share  their  danger,  would  but  double  the  peril  of  all  of 
us ;  yet  at  that  hour  of  midnight  there  was  not  a  human  being  with- 
in sound  of  my  voice,  and  how  to  aid  my  noble  friend  1  knew  not. 
But  now,  while  he  seemed  rapidly  losing  his  vigor,  his  comrade 
made  new  and  desperate  efforts,  which  the  self-sacrificing  Brash- 
leigh seconded  by  placing  his  hands  upon  the  slimy  logs,  and  allow- 
ing  the  man,  by  treading  upon  them,  to  secure  the  firm  footing  of  a 
moment ;  in  the  same  moment  by  leaning  low  from  the  coping  of 
the  wharf,  I  seized  the  arm  of  the  stranger  and  drew  him  safely  to 
the  top,  while  Brashleigh  sank  back  exhausted  in  the  waves.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  springing  into  the  water  beside  him,  when,  upon 
turning  to  the  rescued  man  for  some  aid  and  co-operation,  I  saw 
him  flying  from  the  spot,  and  almost  immediately  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness beyond.  There  was  no  time  to  curse  his  hideous  ingratitude. 
His  preserver  had  once  more  gained  the  side  of  the  wharf,  and  was 
hutching  at  its  slippery  face  with  his  bruised  and  benumbed  fifltgari* 
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I  glanced  round  frantically  for  something  to  aid  us.  The  clouds 
parted  for  an  instant,  and  providentially  I  caught  sight  of  a  hench 
a  few  yards  off;  a  moment  sufficed  to  tear  it  from  the  grass  in  which 
it  was  rooted — and,  lowering  it  over  the  side  of  the  pier,  my  friend 
twined  his  arms  around  one  end,  and  I  soon  again  embraced  him 
in  safety.* 

The  wretch  for  whom  my  noble  friend  thus  perilled  his  invaluable 
life,  proved  subsequently  to  be  a  deserter  from  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  Bay,  and  from  Brashleigh's  military  figure  mistook  him  for  his 
officer.  This,  however,  was  ascertained  long  afterward  when  the 
flame  individual  became  an  actor  in  scenes  not  less  exciting,  which 
Brashleigh  and  I  were  yet  destined  to  share  together.  I  saw  him 
home  that  night,  nor  did  he  then  again  allude  to  the  passages  that 
had  recently  passed  between  us ;  and  I  retired  to  take  counsel  of  my 
pillow  as  to  the  part  it  now  became  me  to  act  both  as  a  lover  and 
as  a  friend. 


LETTER 

FROM  MISS  E.  D.,  BOSTON,  TO  MISS  J.  B.,  KEW-YORK. 

Mr  darling  Jean,  the  town  is  dull, 

Your  Emma's  tired  of  erening  parties  ;— 
Oh,  what  a  glorious  man  I  saw 

The  other  night  at  Miss  M'Carty's  1 
Fm  wearied  with  this  ceaseless  whirl, 

This  dissipation  cold  and  stupid — 
His  name  i — I  cannot  tell  his  name,*— 

At  least  not  now ;  (down  I  saucy  Cupid. 

Don't  think,  my  dear,  I  mean  the  boy 

Whose  roguish  eye  is  so  inviting— 
I*m  speaking  to  my  spaniel-dog. 

Who  won't  lie  still  while  I  am  writing.) 

*  We  know  not  where  Vanderlyn  got  this  anecdote,  but  this  is  precisely  dbs 
way  in  which  Mr.  Charles  King,  now  of  the  New- York  American,  saved  tlie  iilb 
of  a  deserter  from  Gk>Temor'8  island  during  the  last  war ;  with  only  this  differ- 
ence— that  Mr.  K.,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  sufferer  while  entering  his  dwelling  in 
State  Street  at  midnight,  rushed  alone  to  his  rescue;  and  when  so  ungratenilly 
deserted  b^  the  man  whom  he  had  sared,  was  himself  preserred  by  some  peMons, 
who  hearmg  him  shout  for  assistance,  came  down  to  the  water-side,  and  drew 
out,  when  nearly  exhausted,  in  the  manner  above  related.— '£<<5.  Am»  Mtn, 
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If  foa  eoiild  only  Me  Ml  eyet, 

So  large,  so  dark,  ao  loll  of  aneaniai^ 
(Not  Cttpkfe,  but  the  man  I  eaw 

Against  a  pillar  proudly  leaning!) 

He  danced  with  me  some  thirteen  times. 

And  called,  and  called  the  next  day  afier, 
Morning  and  erening,  and  we  spent 

The  rasy  hoars  in  chat  and  laughter. 
He  stayed  last  night  till  half  past  twelTe, 

Then,  like  a  joy,  firom  me  he  glided; — 
Oh  Jeanie,  will  you  write  me  where 

To  pass  the  summer  youVe  decided  1 

Nahant's  a  bore — and  so  are  all, 

The  fashion-haunted  watering-plaees, 
Where  one  for  ever  sees  the  same 

Dull  etiquette  and  duller  faces. 
Gire  me  some  quiet,  green  retreat. 

Where  birds  their  tuneful  notes  prolong, 
And  flowers  lie  scattered  under  feet, — 

With  Am  to  sing  that  charming  song. 

Oh,  Jeanie,  I  have  heard  him  sing ! 

His  voice  is  rich  as  bubbling  fountains 
He  sung  of  climes  remote,  of  streams. 

And  emerald  vales,  and  diamond  mountains ; 
And  I  the  while— what  did  I  do  1 

Ah  yes  I  I  tore  a  song  to  shiTers, 
But  how  could  I  be  tranquil,  when 

1  heard  kis  tones— the  fond  deceiver's  I 

He  looks  such  quartos  fvU  of  lore, 

Such  tones  of  sool-eaiimaeing  feeling, 
It  has  no  need  of  words — his  eyes 

Were  to  mine  own  such  thooglits  levealing. 
Now  do  not  think  that  I'm  in  love ; 

No,  no  {  my  dear,  the  thing  is  silly, 
ni  stop  a  moment,  for  my  maid 

Has  called  me  off  to  reod  a  biUei, 


Oh,  Jeanie,  Jeanie,  he's  proposed  1 

I  am  in  such  a  horrid  flurry — 
Do,  pray  excuse  this  hasty  scrawl-^ 

I  am  not  used,  you  know,  to  hniry* 
The  HUH  was  from  Am, 

And  what  the  world  to  say  in  answer; 
No  matter,  he'll  not  scold,  should  I 

Rspioaeh  him  with  *'  Yon  naughty  nao,  sir  I" 
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JufltUunkl  lie*i obIj M« ne ti 

(Cvpid  lie  atUl,  you  littW  mbmt  i) 
There— u  I  write,  I  hear  Che  beU 

That  lunuMNM  bm  lo  dieee  fivr  diimer. 
Good  by,  dmr  Jeeiii  if  yoa  at  home 

Till  next  Septeniber  ehaU  haTe  larried^ 
Don't  be  sutpriaed,  my  sweeleat  friend^ 

To  hear  your  fiirorile  Em  ie  marrMcL 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  WEST. 

Tbi  star  of  empire  to  the  west 
Has  drawn  a  host  of  speculators, 
With  faces  magnetized  and  tme 
As  needles  to  the  prize  in  view ; 
The  highest  prize 
Below  the  skies 
It  must  be,  and  the  greatest,  best, 

That  ever  had  a  blank  attached, 
Or  else  it  never  would  be  snatehed 
By  such  a  world  of  calculators. 

For  never  since  the  famous  day 
The  locust  legions  went  astray 
And  overlaid  the  eastern  world, 
Nor  since  the  motley  crew  of  Noah 
Paddled  about  to  find  a  shore, 
Has  such  an  ominous, 
Such  an  uncommon  as- 
semblage together  before  been  hurled. 

The  east  with  all  its  patent  aits. 
Its  giant  brains  and  pigmy  heaits, 
The  south,  with  all  its  native  ig% 
The  noiih,  with  all  tu  native  fipost, 

And  Europe's  bane  and  Burape's  boast, 
Idive  specimens  fiom  every  coast, 
Mn  to  a  man 
The  caravan 
That  ofver  mountain,  main  and  mirs, 
To  the  great  glorious  west  have  flioescd. 

Thers's  speeulatinn  in  the  eyna 
That  all  do  glnra  with.    Stiipaside, 
The  spot  thou  standset  on  is  holy ; 
The  copper-colored  ownw  lies 
Beneath  the  turf;  his  topper  bride, 
ii^»aiir*»  voadsr  fimsL  mslandiofar. 
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The  measuring^line  hu  crossed  the  grave  - 
"  What  a  fine  town-lot !    Yes,  there  muai 
A  splendid  city  locate  here ; 

Just  see  how  handsomely  the  wave 

Carls  round  to  form  a  steamboat  landing  !*' 
Sttoh  is  the  speculating  lust 

In  land,  pe  rehance,  that  half  the  year 
Lies  under  water ;  but  no  matter, 
RiTers  will  rise,  and  they  must  scatter 

Who  have  more  faith  than  understanding. 

Such  rivers  too — ^the  arteries 
Of  this  young  empire*s  heart;  just  hear 

The  pulse  that  Fulton  gave  them  throbbing ; 

The  woods  ring  out 

With  echoing  shout. 
As  puffing  by  with  giant  wheeze, 
The  steam-king  speeds  in  full  career 

O'er  lurking  snag  and  sawyer  bobbing. 

But  hark  1  'tis  dark, 

Yon  tireless  bark 
Like  a  demon  appears  in  its  restless  flight ; 

The  cloud  that  by  day 

Hung  over  its  way 
Is  turned  to  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

And  the  mountains  ring 

To  the  dread  fire-king, 
And  the  waves  sweep  by  with  a  ftarious  flow, 
Their  crests  lit  up  with  an  angry  glow. 

One  splash— one  flash- 
One  horrible  crash, 
And  alas!  Speculation,  alas  I  for  thy  cash  t 
One  moment  above,  and  the  next  below, 
To  the  bottom  the  mammon  and  fire-king  go. 
What  a  snag  was  there  i  but  to-morrow  youll  see 
Speculation  afloat  again,  lightened  and  free. 

But  ne'er  again  shall  he,  the  brave. 

Adventurous  youth,  who  nameless  lies 
In  yonder  nook  beside  the  wave, 
Pursue  the  visionary  star 
That  lured  him  from  his  home  too  far  i 

Too  for  from  those  familiar  eyes,  . 
That  beamed  a  world  of  li^  for  him, 

The  light  of  love  that  sparkles  yet, 
And  never,  never  shall  grow  dim ; 

Though  hope  deferred  those  lids  shall  wet, 
And  not  an  echo  shall  return 

Of  him  who  love  for  glory  gave, 
Nor  dreamed  how  fiUse  its  flame  could  bum, — 
That  love  alone  lighu  on  for  ever ; 
The  meteor  ray 
That  led  astray. 
Bet  lurid  in  yon  treacherous  river 

That  miaxnnn  o'er  the  Stnmger't  Ghrave. 
CincinatU,  1636. 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


PoemSf  Narrtdvoe  and  Lffrical.     By  WiUiam  Motherwell.    1  VoL 
12mo.  pp.  232. 

Thb  productions  of  this  writer  are  known  to  the  American  public  solely  thioogh 
the  medium  of  the  English  Reviews  and  Magazines.  They  have  never  been  re- 
published here,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been  noticed  in  any  of  our 
periodicals.  A  very  neat  volume  of  Motherwell's  Poems,  printed  at  Glasgow, 
lies  upon  our  table.  Some  account  of  the  poems,  interspersed  with  extracts  of 
those  which  strike  us  as  the  most  remarkable,  will,  we  trust,  prove  not  unamu»- 
ing  to  our  readers.  The  first  three  pieces,  which  are  inferior  to  aU  the  rest,  are 
intended  to  be  a  faint  shadowing  forth  of  something  like  the  form  and  spirit  of 
Norse  poetry.  We  pass  over  these,  and  find  them  followed  by  an  exquisite  set 
of  verses  written  in  Scottish  phraseology,  entitled — 

«  JEANDS  MORRISON. 

"  I've  wandered  east,  I've  wandered  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  youne  day ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

"  O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  years 
Still  fline  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blitne  bhnks  o'  langsyne. 

"  »Twa8  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 
'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part^ 
Sweet  time — sad  time !  twa  bairns  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed, 
-  Remembered  evermair. 

"  I  wonder,  Jeanie,  afien  yet. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof, 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think  7 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  paffe, 

Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  wa«  in  thee. 

yoL.  X.  23 
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"  Ohjiund  ye  how  we  hung  our  headf , 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi*  shame, 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans  laughin'  said, 

We  cleek'd  theeither  hame  1 
And  mind  ye-o'  the  Satuitlays, 

(The  Bcwe  then  skail't  at  noon), 
When  we  ran  aff  to  sped  the  braes— 

The  broomy  braes  o'  Junel 

"  My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  heurt  flows  like  a  sea, 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  baek 

O'  Bcule-time  and  o'  thee. 
Oh,  momin'  life  1  oh,  momin'  luvel 

Oh  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  heart* 

Ote  simmer  blossoms  sprang  1 

"  Oh  mind  ye,  lure,  how  aft  we  kft 

The  d«iYin'  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  by  the  green  bumside, 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  1 
The  simmer  leases  hmig  ower  oui  hettls^ 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  6st, 
And  in  the  gloamin  o'  the  wood. 

The  throMil  whusslit  sweet; 

"  The  throesfl  whussUt  in  the  wood, 

The  bum  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we  with  Nature's  heart  w  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  Tery  gladness  grat 

"  Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison. 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 
Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nana 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  I 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 
When  freely  fuahed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllablef— unsung ! 

^'  I  manrel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

GKn  i  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thoohts, 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  1 
Oh !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 
Oh  I  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsynel 

"  fye  wandersd  ea«t,  Tye  wandered  west, 

Fyc  borne  a  weary  lot; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  fer  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  firae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

"  O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Since  we  were  sindered  young, 
I've  never  seto  your  face,  nor  heaid 
The  music  o*  your  ton  j;ue ) 


But  I  could  hug  ftH  wntchednen, 

And  happy  could  I  die, 
Did  I  but  Ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  bygane  days  and  me  1" 

Had  the  name  of  Bums  been  prefixed  to  these  stanzas,  we  doubt  whether  the 
British  critics  would  not  have  been  thrown  into  an  ecstacy  of  admiration.  Al- 
most as  much  might  be  asserted  concerning  those  which  are  next  in  order. 
Though  rery  pathetic  and  heautiful,  we  do  not  quote  them,  as  their  style  is  very 
similar  to  the  foregoing.  The  epithet  of  "  original"  may  with  peculiar  fitness 
be  applied  to  all  the  productions  of  this  author,  but  to  none  more  than  to  those 
entitled  "  The  Madman's  Love."  They  are  spun  out,  however,  to  a  wearisome 
length,  and  fatigue  us  while  they  excite  our  admiration.  "  Halbert  the  Qrim," 
and  "  True  Love's  Dirge,"  are  in  the  old  ballad  style.  The  latter  is  disfigured 
by  affectations,  of  which  could  many  of  the  pieces  be  disencumbered,  they  would 
be  manifestly  improved.  "  Ouglou's  Onslaught"  is  a  Turkish  battle-aong,  and, 
contrasted  with  that  which  we  shall  next  quote,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  versatility 
of  this  author's  genius. 

*'  OUGLOirS  ONSLAUGHT. 

"  Tchassan  Ouglou  is  on ! 
Tchassan  Ouglou  is  on ! 
And  with  him  to  battle 
The  Faithful  are  gone. 

AUah,  il  allah ! 
The  tambour  is  rung; 
Into  his  war-saddle 
Each  Spahihath  swung: — 
Now  the  blast  of  the  desert 
Sweeps  over  the  land, 
And  the  pale  fires  of  heaven 
Qleam  in  each  Damask  brand. 

Alia,  il  allah ! 

^  Tchassan  Ouglou  is  on! 
Tchassan  Ouglou  is  on ! 
Abroad  on  the  winds,  all 
His  Horse-tails  are  thrown. 
'Tis  the  rush  of  the  eagle 
Down  cleavin?  through  air — 
'Tis  the  bound  of  thelion 
When  roused  from  his  lair. 
Ha !  fiercer  and  wilder 
And  madder  by  far — 
On  thunders  tne  might 
Of  the  Moslemite  war. 
AUa,il  allah! 

**  Forth  lash  their  wild  horses, 
With  loose  flowing  rein  ; 
The  steel  grides  their  flank, 
Their  hoof  scarce  dints  the  plaio* 
Like  the  mad  stars  of  heaven, 
Now  the  Delis  rush  out; 
O'er  the  thunder  of  cannon 
Swells  proudly  their  sbou^- 
And  sheeted  with  foam. 
Like  the  surge  of  the  sea, 
Over  wreck,  death,  and  woe,  rolls 
Each  fierce  OsmanlL 
AUa,U  allah! 
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"  Past  forward,  stUl  forward, 
Man  follows  on  man, 
While  the  horse-tails  are  dashing 
Afar  in  the  van ; — 
See  where  yon  pale  crescent 
And  green  turban  shine, 
There,  smite  for  the  Prophet, 
And  Othman's  freat  line  I 

Alia,  11  allah ! 
The  fierce  war-cry  is  given — 
For  the  flesh  of  the  Giaour 
Shriek  the  vultures  of  heaven 

Alia,  il  allah ! 

"  Alia,  it  allah  f 
How  thick,  on  the  plain, 
The  infidels  cluster 
Like  ripe,  heavy  grain. 
The  reaper  is  coming, 
The  crooked  sickle's  bare, 
And  the  shout  of  the  Faithful 
Is  rending  the  air. 
Bismillah!  Bismillah! 
EBLch  far-flashing  brand 
Hath  piled  its  red  harvest 
Of  death  on  the  land  I 

Alia,  il  aUah  I 

"  Mark,  mark  yon  green  turban 
That  heaves  through  the  fight. 
Like  a  tempest-tost  bark 
'Mid  the  thunders  of  night; 
See  parting  before  it. 
On  right  and  on  left. 
How  the  dark  billows  tumble- 
Each  saucy  crest  cleft  1 
Ay,  horseman  and  footman 
Reel  back  in  dismay, 
When  the  sword  of  stem  Ouelott 
Is  lifted  to  slay. 

,       Alia,  il  allah ! 

"  Alia,  il  allah  [ 
Tchassan  Ouglou  is  on  ( 
O'er  the  Infidel  breast 
Hath  his  fiery  barb  gone : 
The  bullets  rain  on  him. 
They  fall  thick  as  hail ; 
The  lances  crash  round  him 
Like  reeds  in  the  gale — 
But  onward,  still  onward, 
For  Gkxi  and  his  law, 
Through  the  dark  strife  of  Death 
Bursts  the  gallant  Pacha. 

Alia,  11  allah  1 

•*  In  the  wake  of  his  might— 
In  the  path  of  the  wind, 
Pour  the  sons  of  the  FaithioL 
Careering  behind ; 
And  bending  to  battle 
O'er  each  high  saddle-bow. 
With  the  sword  of  Azrael, 
They  sweep  down  the  foe. 
A1U,U  allah! 
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'Tie  Ouglou  that  cries— 
In  the  breath  of  his  nostril 
Tho  Infidel  dies ! 
Alia,  ilaUahl" 

"  Elfinland  Wud'*  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Romantic  Ballad. 
How  strangely  musical  are  the  following ! 

"  THE  WATER!  THE  WATER! 

"  The  Water!  the  Water! 

The  joyous  brook  for  me, 
That  tuneth,  through  the  quiet  night, 

Its  ever-living  glee. 
The  Water!  the  Water  I 

That  sleepless  merry  heart, 
Which  gurgles  on  unstintedly, 

And  loveth  to  impart 
To  all  around  it  some  small  measure 
Of  its  own  most  perfect  pleasure. 

"  The  Water!  the  Water! 

The  gentle  stream  for  me, 
That  ^shes  from  the  old  grey  stone, 

Beside  the  alder  tree. 
The  Water!  the  Water! 

That  ever-bubbling  spring 
I  loved  and  looked  on  while  a  child, 

In  deepest  wondering — 
And  asked  it  whence  it  came  and  went, 
And  when  its  treasures  would  be  8|)ent. 

"  The  Water !  the  Water ! 

The  merry  wanton  brook, 
That  bent  itself  to  pleasure  me, 

Like  mine  own  shepherd  crook. 
The  Water !  the  Water ! 

That  sang  so  sweet  at  noon. 
And  sweeter  still  all  night,  to  win 

Smiles  from  the  pale  proud  moon. 
And  from  the  little  fairy  faces 
That  gleam  in  heaven's  remotest  places. 

"  The  Water!  the  Water! 

The  dear  and  blessed  thing, 
That  all  day  fed  the  little  flowers 

On  its  banks  blossoming. 
The  Water !  the  Water ! 

That  murmured  in  my  ear, 
Hymns  of  a  saint-like  purity, 

That  angels  well  might  hear; 
And  whisper,  in  the  gates  of  heaven, 
How  meek  a  pilgrim  nad  been  shriven. 

"  The  Water!  tho  Water! 

Where  I  have  shed  salt  tears, 
In  loneliness  and  friendlessness, 

A  thing  of  tender  years. 
The  Water !  the  Water ! 

Where  I  have  happy  been. 
And  showered  upon  its  bosom  flowers 

Culled  from  each  meadow  green, 
And  idly  hoped  my  life  would  be 
So  crowned  oy  love's  idolatry. 
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*<  The  Water t  the  Waterl 

My  heart  yet  bums  to  think 
How  cool  thy  foimuin  eoaikled  Ibrth, 

Forparched  Up  to  drink. 
The  Water  I  the  Waterl 

Of  mine  own  native  glen ; 
The  gladsome  tong;ae  I  oft  hart  heard, 

Bui  ne'er  shall  hear  again ; 
Though  fancy  fills  my  ear  for  aye 
With  sounds  that  live  so  far  away  t 

"  The  Water  1  the  Water ! 

The  mild  and  glassy  wave. 
Upon  whose  broomy  banks  rve  longed 

To  find  my  silent  grave. 
The  Water  t  the  Water ! 

Oh  bless'd  to  me  thou  art; 
Thus  sounding  in  life's  solitude, 

The  music  of  mjr  heart, 
And  filling  it,  despite  of  sadness, 
With  drewnings  of  departed  gladness. 

"  The  Water  1  the  Water! 

The  mournful  pensive  toncL 
That  whispered  to  my  heart  how  soon 

This  weary  life  was  done. 
The  Water !  the  Water  1 

That  rolled  so  bright  and  free, 
And  bade  me  mark  now  beautiful 

Was  its  soul's  purity ; 
And  how  it  glanced  to  heaven  its  wave, 
As  wandering  on  it  sought  its  grave." 

"  THE  JOYS  OP  THE  WILDERNESS.* 

**  I  have  a  wish,  and  it  is  this,  that  in  some  uncouth  glen. 
It  were  my  lot  to  find  a  spot  unknown  by  selfish  men; 
Where  I  mieht  be  securely  free,  like  Eronite  of  old, 
From  Worldly  |:uile,  from  Woman's  wile,  and  Friendships  brief  and  ooU ; 
And  where  I  mighty  with  stem  delight,  enioy  the  varied  form 
Of  Nature's  mo<xl,  m  every  rude  burst  of  the  thundering  storm. 

"  Then  would  my  life,  lacking  fierce  strife,  elide  on  in  dreamy  rladness, 
Nor  would  I  know  the  cark  and  woe  whicn  come  of  this  world's  madnc 
While  in  a  row,  like  some  poor  show,  its  pageantries  would  pass, 
Without  a  sigh,  before  mine  eye,  as  shadows  o'er  a  elass : 
Nonentity  these  shadows  be — and  yet,  good  X^ord  1  how  brave 
That  knavish  rout  doth  strut  and  fiout,  then  shrink  into  the  grave  I 

"  The  Wilderness  breathes  |;entleness ; — these  waters  bubbling  firee. 
The  gallant  breeze  that  stirs  the  trees,  form  Heaven's  own  melody ; 
The  far-stretched  sky,  with  its  bright  eye,  povrs  forth  a  tide  of  love 
On  every  thing  that  nere  doth  spring,  on  aft  that  g^ows  above. 
But  live  with  man — ^his  dark  heart  scan — its  paltry  selfishness 
Will  show  to  thee,  why  men  like  me,  love  the  lone  Wilderness  1*' 

^CERTAIN  PLEASANT  VERSES  TO  THE  LADT  OF  MT  HEART. 

"  The  murmur  of  the  merry  brook, 

As  gushingly  and  free 
It  wimples  with  its  sun*bright  look, 

Far  down  yon  sheltered  foa, 
fiumning  to  every  drowsy  flower 

A  low  quaint  lullaby, 
Speaks  to  my  spirit,  at  thit  hoar, 

Of  l4»fe  and  tbee. 
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*'  TliA  nmnc  of  the  gay  green  wood, 

When  every  leaf  and  tree 
Is  coaxed  by  winds  of  gentlest  mood, 

To  utter  harmony: 
And  the  small  birds  that  answer  make 

To  the  wind's  fitfiil  ^ee, 
In  me  most  blissful  visions  wake, 

Of  Lore  and  thee. 

"  The  rose  perks  up  its  blushing  cheek, 

So  soon  as  it  can  see 
Along  the  eastern  hills,  one  streak 

Ofthe  Sun's  majesty : 
Ijaden  with  dewy  gems,  it  gleams 

A  precious  freight  to  me, 
For  each  pure  drop  thereon  me  seems 

A  type  of  thee. 

'*  And  when  abroad  in  summer  mom, 

I  hear  the  blythe  bold  bee 
Winding  aloft  his  tiny  horn, 

(An  errant  knight  perdy,) 
That  winged  hunter  of  rare  sweets 

0*er  many  a  far  country. 
To  me  a  lay  of  love  rq>eats, 

Its  subject — ^thee. 

"  And  when,  in  midnight  hour,  I  note 

The  stare  so  pensively, 
In  their  mild  beauty,  onward  float 

Through  heaven^s  own  silent  sea: 
My  heart  is  in  their  voyaging 

To  realms  where  spirits  be, 
But  its  mate,  in  such  wandering, 

Is  ever  thee  I 

''  But  oh,  the  munnur  ofthe  brook, 

The  music  of  the  tree ; 
The  rose  with  its  sweet  shamefiut  look, 

The  booming  of  the  bee ; 
The  course  of  each  bright  voyager 

In  heaven's  unmeasiued  sea, 
Would  not  one  heart-pulse  of  me  stir^ 

Loved  I  not  thee  1" 

**  Tim  the  Tacket— a  lyrical  ballad,  supposed  to  be  written  by  W.  W.,"  is  a 
fidlure;  for  the  lines  do  not  seem  in  the  least  like  Words  wohh*s.  The  "  Witches* 
Joys"  can  only  please  those  who  have  a  morbid  appetite  for  the  horrible.  They 
are  fully  atoned  for,  however,  by — 

»  THEY  COME !  THE  MERRY  SUMMER  MONTHS. 

'*  They  come!  the  merry  summer  months  of  Beauty,  Soni;,  and  Flowers; 
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Or,  underneath  the  shadow  vast  of  patriarchal  tree. 

Scan  through  its  leaves  the  cloudless  sky  in  rapt  tranquillity. 

"  The  gnuw  is  soft,  its  velvet  touch  is  grateful  to  the  hand, 
And,  like  the  kiss  of  maiden  love,  the  breeze  is  sweet  and  bland; 
The  daisy  and  the  buttercup  are  nodding  courteously, 
It  stirs  their  bloody  with  kindest  love,  to  Mess  and  welcome  thee: 
And  mark  bow  with  thine  own  thin  locks— they  now  are  silvery  grey- 
That  blissful  braese  is  wantoning,  and  whispenng  "  Be  gay !" 
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"  There  is  no  cloud  that  sails  along  the  ocean  of  yon  nky, 
But  hath  its  own  winged  mariners  to  give  it  mdody : 
Thou  see'st  their  flittering  fans  outspread  all  gleaming  like  red  gold. 
And  hark!  with  snriW  pipe  musical,  their  merry  course  they  hold. 
God  bless  them  all,  these  little  ones,  who  far  above  this  earth, 
Can  make  a  scoff  of  its  mean  joys,  and  vent  a  nobler  mirth. 

"  But  soft!  mine  ear  upcaught  a  sound,  from  yonder  wood  it  came; 
The  spirit  of  the  dim  green  glade  did  breathe  his  own  ^lad  name;^ 
Yes,  it  is  he !  the  hermit  bird,  that  apart  from  all  his  kind, 
Slow  spells  his  beads  monotonous  to  the  soft  western  winid ; 
Cuckoo !  Cuckoo !  he  sings  again — his  notes  are  void  of  art, 
But  simplest  strains  do  soonest  sound  the  deep  founts  of  the  heart ! 

"  Gkxxl  Lord !  it  is  a  gracious  boon  for  thought-crazed  wight  like  me. 
To  smell  again  these^summer  flowers  beneath  this  summer  tree! 
To  suck  once  more  ih.  every  breath  their  little  souls  away. 
And  feed  mjr  fancy  with'  fond  dreams  of  youth's  bright  summer  day, 
When,  rushing,  forth  like  untamed  colt,  the  reckless  truant  boy, 
Wandered  through  green  woods  all  day  long,  a  mighty  heart  of  joy  t 

''  Vm  sadder  now,  liiave  had  -cause;  but  oh !  I'm  proud  to  think 
That  each  pure  joy-fount  loved  of  yore,  I  yet  delight  to  drink; — 
Leaf,  blossom,  blade,  hlU,  valley,  stream,  the  calm  unclouded  sky. 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
When  summer's* loveliness  and  light  fall  round  me  dark  and  cold, 
I'll  dear  indeed  life's  heaviest  curse — a  heart  that  hath  waxed  old !" 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  short  collection  of  songs — all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  lieautiful.  We  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  us 
to  quote  more  from  this  charming  volume  than  the  two  specimens  with  which 
we  must  conclude. 

"  THE  KNIGHT'S  SONG, 

"  Endearing !  endearing ! 

Why  so  endearing 
Are  those  dark  lustrous  eyes, 

Through  their  silk  fringes  peering  1 
They  love  me  I  they  love  me ! 

Deeply,  sincerely ; 
And  more  than  aught  else  on  earth, 

I  love  them  dearly. 

"Endearing!  endearing! 

Why  so  endearing 
Glows  the  glad  sunny  smile 

On  thy  soft  cheek  appearing  1 
It  brightens  !  it  brightens  I 

As  I  am  nearing: 
And  'tis  thus  that  tny  fond  smile 

Is  ever  endearing. 

"  Endearing  I  endearing ! 

Why  so  endearing 
Is  that  lute-breath  mg  voice 

Which  my  rapt  soul  is  hearing  t 
'Tis  sinking,  'tis  singing 

Thy  deep  love  for  me, 
And  my  faithful  heart  echoes 

Devotion  to  thee. 

"Endearing!  endearing! 
Why  so  endearing. 
At  each  Passage  of  Arms 
is  the  herald^s  bold  cheering  1 
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'Tis  then  thott  an  IcneeUng 
With  pore  hadde  to  beaten, 

AM  each  prayer  of  thy  heart 
For  my  good  lance  is  given. 

**  Endearing!  endearing  I 

Why  so  endeltring 
IsthefiUetofailk 

That  my  right  arm  is  wearing  1 
Onoe  it  veil^  ihe  bright  bosom 

That  beau  but  for  me } 
Now  it  circles  the  arm  that 

Wins  glory  for  thee  r 

**  MAY  MORN  SONa 

"  The  grass  is  wet  with  shining  dews, 
Their  siker  bells  hang  on  each  tree, 
While  opening  flower  aod  bUrstine  bud 

Breathe  incense  foith  unceasingly ; 
The  maris  pipes  in  greenwood  shaWf 

The  throstle  glads  the  spreading  thorny 
And  cheerily  the  biythsome  lark 
Salutes  the  rosy  face  of  mom. 
'Tis  early  prime ; 

And  hark!  hark!  hark! 
His  merry  chime 
Chirrups  the  lark: 
Chifnip!  chirrup!  he  heralds  in 
The  jolly  sun  With  matin  hymn^ 

^  Come«  come,  my  lovel  and  May-dews  shaktf 
In  pailfuls  from  each  drooping  bought 
They^ll  give  fresh  lustre  to  the  bloom 

That  breaks  upon  thy  young  cheek  noW< 
O'er  iiill  and  dale,  o'er  waste  and  wood, 

Aurora's  smiles  are  streaming  free; 
With  earth  it  seems  brave  holiday, 
In  heaven  it  looks  high  jubilee. 
And  it  is  right, 

For  mark,  lotre,  mark  I 
How  bathed  in  light 
Chirrups  the  lark : 
Chirrup !  chirrup !  he  upward  flies, 
Like  holy  thoughts  to.  cloudless  skies^ 

"  They  lack  alt  heart  who  cannot  feel 

The  voice  of  heaven  within  them  thrill, 
In  summer  morn,  when  mountine  high 

This  merry  minstrel  sings  his  llL 
Now  let  us  seek  yon  bosky  dell 

Where  brightest  wild-flowers  chooae  to  b^ 
And  where  its  clear  stream  murmurs  on, 
Meet  type  of  our  love's  purity : 
No  witness  there, 

And  o'er  us,  hark! 
High  in  the  air 
Uhirrups  the  lark : 
Chirrup !  chirrup !  away  soars  he, 
Bearing  to  heaven  my  tows  to  thee  r 
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The  Rocky  MtntnUdnt ;  w^  Seeneg^  buAienUt  and  AdoerUureM  in  ike 
Fear  Wegt.  Digested  from  the  Jowrrud  of  Captain  B.  h*  E.  Bon* 
neoiUe,  U.  8*  A. ;  and  illustrated  from  various  other  sources.  By 
Washington Irmng.  2  Vols.  Philadelphia;  Carey^  Lea  and 
Blanchard* 

These  Tolumes,  which  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  sequel  to  "  Astoria,"  com- 
plete the  picture  of  the  great  mountain  wilderness  of  the  West  begun  in  the  lat- 
ter work,  and  possess  equal  interest  and  raciness.  They  record  not  merely  the 
doings  of  Captain  Bonneyille  in  his  adventurous  expedition,  but  may  be  consi- 
dered a  history  of  a  new  race  of  "  Alligaion,''  genuine  descendants  of  the  old 
Salt  River  stock— the  Free  Trappers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  whose  wild 
freaks  and  daring  achievements,  their  sufferings  and  perils,  among  regions — 
"  rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven" — the  most  extra- 
ordinary on  earth,  and  among  savage  races  varied  with  every  characteristic  of 
which  savage  life  is  capable,  are  set  forth  to  the  life.  *'  To  me,"  says  Mr.  Flint 
in  his  preface  to  Pattie's  Narrative,*  and  we  write  approval  to  the  sentiment, 
"  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  sublimity  in  the  contemplation  of  the  adventures  and 
daring  of  such  men.  They  read  a  lesson  to  skrinking  and  effeminate  spirits,  the 
men  of  soft  hands  and  fashionable  life,  whose  frames  the  winds  of  heaven  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  too  roughly.  They  tend  to  re-inspire  something  of  that  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  manly  hardihood,  and  Spartan  energy  and  force  of  character, 
which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  settlers  of  the  Western 
wilderness." 

Our  first  extract  illustrates  the  generosity  of  the  Chief  of  the  Nez  Ferces,  a  ve- 
ry venerable,  patriarchal,  and  kind-hearted  old  fellow. 

THE  OIFT  HOBO. 

"  Captain  Bonneville  slept  in  the  lodge  of  the  Tenerable  patriareh,  who  had 
CTidently  conceived  a  most  disinterested  affection  for  lum,  as  was  shown  on  the 
following  morning.  The  travellers,  invigorated  by  a  good  supper,  and  '  fresh 
from  the  oath  of  repose,'  were  about  to  resume  their  journey  ,*  when  this  affec- 
tionate old  chief  took  the  captain  aside,  to  let  him  know  how  much  he  loved  him. 
As  a  proof  of  his  regard,  he  had  determined  to  give  him  a  fine  horse;  which 
would  go  further  than  words,  and  put  his  good -will  beyond  all  Question.  So 
saying,  he  made  a  signal,  and  forthwith  a  beautiful  young  horse,  of  a  brown  co- 
lor, was  led,  prancing  and  snorting,  to  the  place.  Captain  BonneviUe  was  suit- 
ably affected  by  this  mark  of  friendship ;  out  his  experience  in  what  is  prover- 
bially called  '  Indian  giving,'  made  him  aware  that  a  parting  pledfe  was  neces- 
sary on  his  own  part  to  prove  that  this  friendship  was  reciprocated.  He  accor- 
dingly placed  a  handsome  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  chic(  whose  bene- 
Tolent  heart  was  evidently  touched  and  gratified  by  this  outward  and  Tisiblesign 
of  mnity. 

^'  Tfaie  worthy  captain  havin|;  now,  as  he  thou^t,  balanced  this  little  aeconnt 
of  friendship,  was  about  to  shift  his  saddle  to  this  noble  gift-horse,  when  the  af> 
fectionate  patriarch  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,'and  introduced  to  him  a  whimper- 
ing, whining,  leathern-skinned  old  squaw,  that  might  have  passed  for  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy  without  drying.  '  This,'  said  he, '  is  my  wife ;  she  is  a  eood  wife 
—I  love  her  very  much.  She  loTes  the  horse— she  loves  him  a  great  deal— she 
will  cry  very  much  at  losing  him.  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  comfort  her,  and 
that  makes  my  heart  Tery  sore.' 


*  Pabliihed  la  dndiniatl,  tai  1833^  sad  edUei  by  Mr.  FHot,  Mit  aoc  la  a  maaavtD 
either  the  Interem  of  the  aatbor,  (a  trader  to  SanU  Fe,  and  altarwaids  a  trapper  of  ilx  yean' 
■tanding  in  New  California^  or,  we  conceive,  the  reimtation  of  the  editor.  The  work  m^kt 
liave  been  made  extremely  intemttiDf  and  anccMrtVil,  had  not  Mr.  F..  In  his  anxiety  to  prcMrve 
«•  its  keepiac  tiie  charm  of  Its  eimplidty,"  Jbe.,  suiltoed  it  to  |o  before  tiie  woild  with  all  Hi 
defects  and  Uanden  onconected. 
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^  Wkttt  tooid  dM  worthy  oapCsUi  do  to  oonsdellM  taDder-hoftited  old  xniaw ; 
ukI,  penidTenture,  to  save  the  venerable  patriaiefa  from  a  eurtatn  lectuxel    He 


hethoaeht  himself  of  a  pair  of  eaxix>be :  it  was  troe,  the  patriarch's  better  half 
was  or  an  age  cuid  appearance  that  seemed  to  pat  personal  vanity  out  of  the 
qoestion :  hot  when  is  personal  vanity  extinct  1  The  moment  he  produced  the 
^tteriof  earbobs,  the  wnimperini^  and  whining  of  the  sempiternal  Mdame  was 
at  an  end.  She  eagerly  placed  tlM  precioos  baubles  in  her  ears,  and,  though  as' 
ugly  as  the  Witch  of  Endor,  went  off  with  a  sideling  gait  and  coquettish  air,  as 
thoujph  she  hsd  been  a  perftct  Semiramis. 

"  The  captain  had  now  saddled  his  newly-acquired  steed,  and  his  foot  was  in 
the  stiinip,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  again  stepped  Ibrwaid,  and  presented 
to  him  a  young  Piereed-nose,  who  had  a  pecvuiariy  suucy  look.  '  This,^  said  the 
venerable  chief,  '  is  my  son:  he  is  very  good;  a  great  horseman — he 'always 
look  care  of  this  very  fine  horse  he  brought  him  up  from  a  colt,  and  made  him 
what  he  is.  He  is  very  fond  of  this  fine  horse— -he  loves  him  like  a  brother — ^his 
heart  will  be  very  heavy  when  this  fine  horse  leaves  the  camp/ 

"  What  ooold  the  captain  do  to  reward  the  youthful  hope  of  this  venerable 
pair,  end  comfort  him  fi>r  the  loss  of  his  foster-brother,  the  horse  ?  He  bethoueht 
aim  of  a  hatehet,  which  might  be  spared  firom  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner  did 
he  place  the  implement  in  the  hands  of  young  hopeful,  than  his  countenance 
brightened  up,  and  he  went  off  rejoicing  in  his  hatchet,  to  the  full  as  much  as  did 
his  respectable  mother  in  her  earbobs. 

''  The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about  to  start,  when  the  affection- 
ate old  patriarch  stepped  fi>rward  for  the  third  time,  and  wikile  he  laid  one  hand 
gently  on  the  mane  of  the  horse,  held  up  the  rifie  in  the  other.  '  This  rifle,'  siud 
he,  '  shall  be  my  great  medicine.  I  wiU  hug  it  to  my  heart— I  will  always  love 
it,  for  the  sidce  of  my  good  friend,  the  bald-headed  chief.— But  a  rifle,  by  itself,  is 
4umb— I  cannot  make  it  mak.  If  I  had  a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would  take 
it  out  with  me,  and  would  now  and  then  shoot  a  deer:  and  when  I  brought  the 
meat  home  to  my  honnrv  fionily,  I  would  say— this  was  killed  by  the  rifle  of  my 
friend,  the  batd-headed  chief,  to  whom  I  gave  that  very  fine  horse.' 

"  There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal :  the  captain,  forthwith,  furnished  the  oo- 
▼eted  supply  of  powder  and  ball ;  but  at  the  same  time  put  spurs  to  his  very  fine 
gift-horse,  oind  the  first  trial  of  his  speed  was  to  get  out  or  all  mrther  manifestation 
of  firiendshipon  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old  ^triarch  and  his  insinuating  iami- 

The  extracts  below  give  curious  specimens  of  Border  characters. 

niSNai  AND  AMOUCAH  TRAFPKBS. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  do  Justice  to  the  exnltinc  fbelings  of  the  worthy  captain  at 
findine  himself  at  the  head  of  a  stout  band  of  hunters,  trappers,  and  woodmen, 
fairly  launched  on  the  broad  prairies,  with  his  face  to  the  boundless  west.  The 
tamest  inhabitant  of  cities,  the  veriest  spoiled  child  of  civilization,  fieels  his  heart 
dilate  and  his  pulse  beat  high,  on  finding^  himself  on  .horseback  in  the  glorious 
wilderness:  what  then  must  be  the  excitement  of  one  whose  imagination  had 
been  stimulated  by  a  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom  the  wilderness  was  a 
region  of  romance  1 

"  His  hardy  followers  partook  of  his  excitement  Most  of  them  had  already 
experienced  tne  wild  freeoom  of  saVage  life,  and  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of 
pest  scenes  of  adventure  and  explolL  Their  jery  appearance  and  equipment 
exhibited  a  piebald  mixture,  half  civilised  and  hau  savage.  Many  of  them  look- 
ed more  like  Indians  than  white  men,  in  their  earbs  and  accoutrements,  and  their 
very  horses  were  caparisoned  in  barbaric  style,  with  fantastic  trappings.  The 
outset  of  a  band  of  adventurers  on  one  of  these  expeditions  is  always  animated 
and  joyous.  The  welkin  rang  with  their  shouts  and  yelps,  after  the  manner  of 
the  savaces;  and  with  boisterous  jokes  and  li|ght-hearted  laughter.  As  they 
passed  the  straggling  hamlets  and  solitary  cabins  that  fringe  Uie  skirts  of  the 
frontier,  they  would  sUrtle  their  inmates  by  Indian  yells  and  wax^whoops,  or  re- 
sale them  wtth  grotesque  featsof  Indian  hoisemanshni^  well  suited  to  their  half  sa- 
vage appearance.  Most  of  these  abodes  were  inhaoited  by  men  who  had  them- 
selves been  in  similar  expeditions ;  they  welcomed  the  uraveuers.  therefore,  as  bro- 
ther trappers,  treated  them  with  a  hunter's  hoiqntalityy  and  cheered  them  with 
MM  honest  Good  q)eed,  at  partinf. 


**  And  hm  we  vovlfl  tbIbmIc  a  fnat  diiftmi€6)  in  point  of  dtetMicr  and  ffo^ 
Itty,  between  tlie  two  cleisee  of  trappere,  the  *  American '  and  *  French,'  aa  tuer 
are  called  in  contradbtinction.  I'lie  latter  it  meant  to  desi^aie  the  Freack 
Creole  of  Cauada  or  Lonisiaoa ;  the  fbnner,  the  trapper  of  the  old  American  aiodc, 
from  Kentacky,  Teaneeaee,  and  othen  of  the  weetera  states.  The  French  trapper 
is  rapresented  as  a  lighter,  softer,  more  self^ndnlgent  kind  of  man.  He  must 
have  his  Indian  wife,  hia  lodge,  and  his  petty  conrenienoes.  He  is  cay  and 
thoughtless,  takes  IhUe  heed  of  'landmarks,  depends  upon  his  leaders  and  oomp»- 
niuns  to  think  for  the  common  weal,  and,  if  left  to  himself,  is  easily  peip&exed  and 
losu 

**  The  American  trapper  stands  by  himself,  and  is  peerless  for  Che  serrioe  of  tba 
wiUemess.  Drop  him  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
and  he  is  nerer  at  a  loss.  He  notices  every  landmark;  can  retrace  his  ronla 
through  the  roost  monotonous  plains,  or  the  must  perplexed  labyrinths  of  tha 
mountains;  no  danger  nordidiculty  can  appal  him,  and  he  scorns  to  complaiii 
under  any  privation.  In  equipping  the  two  kinds  of  trappers,  the  Creole  and  Ca- 
nadian are  apt  to  prefer  the  light  fusee ;  the  American  always  grasps  the  rifle ; 


laseorces,  selMependence,  and  fearlessness  of  spirit.    In  feet,  no  one  can  eopa 
with  him  as  a  stark  tramper  of  the  wilderness.'  " 

THB  DELAWAftB  SUNTER. 

"  Beside  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  mentioned.  Captain  Bonneville  had 
enlisted  several  Delaware  Indians  in  his  emplov^n  whose  hunting  qualificationa 
he  placed  great  reliance.  One  of  these,  namecl  Buckeye,  hsd  often  prided  him* 
aell  on  his  skill  and  success  in  coping  with  the  grizzly  bear,  that  terror  of  the 
hunters.  Though  crippled  in  the  left  arm,  he  declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to 
close  with  a  wounded  bear,  and  attack  him  with  a  sword.  If  armed  with  a  rifle^ 
be  was  willing  to  brave  the  animal  when  in  full  force  and  fury.  He  had  twice 
an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prowess  in  the  course  of  this  mountain  Journeyi 
and  was  each  time  soocessful.  His  mode  waa  to  seat  himaelf  upon  the  ground, 
with  hia  riHe  cocked  and  restine  on  his  lame  aim.  Thus  prepared,  he  would 
await  the  aproach  of  the  bear  wiui  perfect  coolness,  nor  pull  trigeer  until  be  waa 
dose  at  hand.    In  each  instance  he  laid  the  monster  dead  upon  the  spot. " 

DEATH  OF  A   BOLD  PARTISAN. 

**  It  was  thought  best  to  divide  their  forces  and  try  different  trapping  grounds. 
While  Dripps  went  in  one  direction,  Vanderburgh,  with  about  fiftv  men,  proceed- 
ed in  another.  The  latter,  in  his  headlong  march,  had  got  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Blackfoot  country,  yet  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of  his  danger.  As 
his  sconts  were  out  one  day,  thev  came  upon  the  traces  of  a  recent  band  of  sa- 
vages. There  were  the  deserted  nres  still  smoking,  surrounded  bv  the  carcasses 
of  oufialoes  just  killed.  It  was  evident  a  party  of  Blackfeet  had  been  frightened 
from  their  hunting  camp,  and  had  retreated,  probably  to  seek  reinforcements. 
The  scouu  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  told  Vanderburgh  what  they  had 
seen.  He  made  light  of  the  alarm,  and,  taking  nine  men  with  him,  galk>ped  off 
to  reconnoitre  for  himself.  He  found  the  deserted  hunting  camp  just  ss  they  had 
represented  it;  there  lay  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes,  partly  dismembered ;  there 
were  the  smouldering  fires,  still  feintly  sending  up  their  wreaths  of  smoke:  every 
thing  bore  traces  of  recent  and  hast^  retreat,  and  gave  reason  to  believe  that  this 
■ayaaes  were  still  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  W  ith  needless  daring,  Vandefw 
burgn  put  himself  upon  their  trail,  to  trace  them  to  their  place  of  concealment.  It 


overhung  with  trees ;  where  the  profeond  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  tramp 
of  their  own  horses. 

"  Suddenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their  ears,  mingled  with  the  sharp  re- 
port of  rifles,  and  a  legion  of  savages  sprang  from  their  concealmenu,  yelling, 
^nd  shaking  their  bufiaio  robes,  to  frighten  the  horses.  Vanderburgh's  horse  feU, 
mortally  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his  fall,  he  pinned  his  rider  to  tha 
ground  s  who  called  in  vain  upon  his  men  to  aaaist  in  extricating  him.  One 


■hvt  dDwn  aad  lealped  aftwfWMdiMttM:  molt  of  Um  ethen  were  leTenly 
wounded,  and  sought  Uieir  safety  in  ilighu  The  eaTages  approached  to  de^MUch 
the  ttDfortunate  leader  as  he  lay  struggling  beneath  his  horse.  He  had  sull  his 
ri£e  in  his  hand  and  his  pisioU  in  his  toit.  The  first  saTage  that  advanced  re- 
ceiTed  the  contenu  of  the  rifle  in  his  breast,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot ;  but  be> 
fbrs  Vanderburgh  could  draw  a  pistol,  a  blow  ftom  a  UMnahawk  laid  him  pros- 
trate, and  he  was  despatched  by  repeated  wounds. 

"  Such  was  the  &te  of  Major  Henry  Vanderburgh,  one  of  the  best  and  wor- 
thiest leaders  of  the  American  Fur  Company ;  who,  by  his  manly  bearing  and 
dauntless  courage,  is  said  to  have  made  himself  universally  popular  among  tha 
bold-hearted  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 

"  Those  of  the  little  band  who  escaped,  fled  in  consternation  to  the  camp,  and 
spread  the  most  direful  reports  of  the  fince  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  The  party, 
nnng  without  a  head,  were  in  complete  confusion  and  dismay,  and  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  without  attempting  to  recover  the  remains  of  their  butchered  lead- 
er. They  made  no  halt  until  they  reached  au  encampment  of  the  Peods  Oreilles, 
or  Hanging-ears,  where  they  ofiered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  body,  but 
without  success;  it  never  could  be  found." 

Mr.  Irving  is  no  follower  of  the  school  of  Marmontel  and  Chateaubriand,  no 
painter  of  Indian  Coras  and  Chactases,  although  he  relates  some  anecdotes,  as 
will  be  finind  below,  illustrative  of  the  tender  passion. 

ANECDOTE  OP  A  TOUNO  MORGAN  AND  AN  INDIAN   OmL. 

"  At  length,  one  day,  a  large  band  of  Blackfeet  appeared  in  the  open  field,  but 
in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  Thev  kept  at  a  wary  distance,  but  made 
friendly  signs.  The  trappers  replied  in  the  same  way,  but  likewise  kept  aloo£ 
A  small  party  of  Indians  now  advanced,  bearing  the  pipe  of  peace:  they  were 
met  by  an  equal  number  of  white  men,  and  they  formed  a  group,  midway  between 
the  two  bands,  where  the  pi^;e  was  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  and  smoked 
with  all  due  ceremony.  An  instance  of  natural  affection  took  place  at  this  pacific 
meeting.  Amon^  the  free  trappers,  in  the  Uocky  Mountain  band,  was  a  spi- 
rited young  Mexican,  named  Loretto;  who,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  had 
ransomed  a  beautiful  Blackfoot  girl  from  a  band  of  Crows,  by  whom  she  had 
been  captured.  He  had  made  her  his  wife,  after  the  Indian  style,  and  she  had 
foHowea  his  fi)rtunes  ever  since  with  the  most  devoted  affection. 

"  Among  the  Blackfeet  waniore  who  advanced  with  the  calumet  of  peace,  she 
recognised  a  brother.  Leaving  her  infant  with  Loretto,  she  rushed  forward 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  brother's  neck :  who  clasped  his  long-lost  sister  to 
his  heart  with  a  warmth  of  affecuon  but  little  compatible  with  the  reputed  stoic* 
ism  of  the  savage. 

"  While  this  scene  was  taking  place,  Bridget  left  the  main  body  of  trappers, 
and  rode  slowly  towards  the  group  of  smokers,  with  his  rifle  resting  across  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  chief  of  the  Blackieet  stepped  forward  to  meet  him. 
From  some  unfortunate  feeling  of  distrust,  Bridget  cocked  his  rifle  just  as  the 
chief  was  extending  bis  hand  in  friendship.  The  quick  ear  of  the  savage  caught 
the  click  of  the  lock ;  in  a  twinkling  he  grasjied  the  barrel,  forced  the  muzzle 
downward,  and  the  contents  were  discharged  into  the  earth  at  his  feet.  His  next 
movement  was  to  wrest  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  Bridget,  and  fell  ^im  with 
it  to  the  earth.  He  might  have  Ibund  this  no  easy  task,  had  not  the  unfortunate 
leader  received  two  arrows  in  his  back  during  the  struggle. 

"  The  chief  now  sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle  and  galloped  off  to  bis  band. 
A  wild  hurry-scurry  scene  ensued;  each  party  took  to  the  banks,  the  rocks,  and 
trees,  to  gain  fdvorable  positions,  and  an  irreeular  firing  was  kept  up  on  either 
•ide  without  much  effect.  The  Indian  eirl  had  been  humed  off  by  ber  people  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  affray.  She  would  have  returned,  through  the  dangers  of 
the  fight,  to  her  husband  and  her  child,  but  was  prevented  by  her  brother.  The 
young  Mexican  saw  her  struggles  and  her  agony,  and  heaitl  her  piercing  cries. 
With  a  generous  impulse  he  caught  up  the  child  in  bis  arms,  rushed  forward, 
regardless  of  Indian  shaft  or  rifle,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon  her  bosom.  £ven 
the  savace  heart  of  the  Blackfoot  chief  was  retiched  by  this  noble  deed.  He  pro- 
nounced Loretto  a  madman  for  his  temerity,  but  bade  him  depart  in  peace,  j'he 
▼oung  Mexican  hesitated:  he  urged  to  have  his  wife  restored  to  him,  but  her 
Drother  iaierfered,  and  the  countenance  of  the  chief  grew  dark.    The  girl,  ha 
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I,  bek>B0ed  to  his  tribe— «lie  mtut  remaiii  with  her  people.  Loratto  waM 
ttill  hare  Eofferad,  but  his  wife  implored  him  to  depart,  leat  hie  life  should  be 
endangered,  it  was  with  the  greatest  retqctance  that  he  returned  to  his  oomp** 
nions. 

"  The  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  skinnishinff  fire  of  the  adverse  par- 
ties, and  tne  savages  drew  off  without  renewing  their  hostilities.  We  cannot 
bnt  remark,  that  both  in  this  affair  and  in  that  at  Pierre's  Hole,  the  affray  com* 
menced  by  a  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  white  men  at  the  moment  when  the  In- 
dian warrior  was  extending  the  hand  of  amity.  In  neither  instance,  as  far  as 
circumstances  hare  been  stated  to  us  by  different  persons,  do  we  see  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  savage  chiefs  of  perfidy  in  their  overtures  of  friendship.  They  advance 
ed  m  the  confiding  way,  usual  among  Indians,  when  they  bear  the  pipe  of  peace 
and  consider  themselves  sacred  from  attack.  If  we  violate  the  sanctity  ot  this 
ceremonial  by  any  hostile  movement  on  our  part,  it  is  we  that  incur  the  charee  of 
faithleesness ;  and  we  doubt 'not,  that  in  both  these  instances  the  white  men  hsTe 
been  considered  by  the  Blackfeet  as  the  aggressors,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
been  held  up  as  men  not  to  be  trusted. 

"  A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incident  of  Loretto  and  his  Indian  bride. 
A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  event  just  related,  the  youne  Mexican  settled  his 
accounts  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company,  and  oUainca  his  discharge.  He 
then  left  his  comrades  and  set  off  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  child  among  her  people; 
and  we  understand  that,  at  the  time  we  are  writine  these  pages,  he  resides  at  & 
trading-house  established  of  late  by  the  American  fiir  Company  in  the  Blackfoot 
coiutry,  whore  he  acts  as  an  interpreter,  and  has  his  Indian  girl  with  him." 


Society  in  America ;  by  Harriet  Martineau.    2  oob.     Saunders  Sp 
OUey.    Second  Notice. 

As  the  last  work  of  Miss  Martineau  becomes  more  generally  circulated,  it  calls 
out  a  very  different  expression  of  opinion  firom  that  which  hailed  iu  first  appear* 
anee,  when  a  few  extracts  copied  from  the  English  papers  gaye  its  complexion 
to  the  popular  judgment.  The  writer  is  now  allowed  to  be,  with  the  exception 
of  La  Trobe,  the  most  candid,  and,  without  any  exception,  the  most  profound 
and  judicious  tourist  that  has  yet  written  upon  our  institutions.  The  woric  has 
undoubtedly  many  marked  errors,  but  they  are  happily  so  marked  and  so  pecu- 
liar, that  they  stand  out  from  the  body  of  her  observations  without  at  all  impairing 
their  general  effect;  they  are  mere  surfiuse  blemishes  and  not  essential  defecU. 
On  the  other  side,  there  are  many  passages  in  these  volumes  which  ought  to  be 
widely  circulated  in  this  country.  Our  people  are  so  fond  of  looking  abroad  for 
instruction,  that  when  that  instruction  happens  to  be  sound,  it  bears  an  authority 
of  such  weight  with  it,  that  no  means  should  be  spared  of  placing  it  within  their 
reach.  The  ignorance  of  American  women  upon  grave  political  subjects,  so  se- 
Terely  eonunented  upon  by  Miss  Martineau,  may  in  no  slight  degree  be  remedied 
by  reeding  the  commentaries  of  one  of  their  own  sex  upon  the  constitution  and 
laws  which  they  live  under.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any  of  the  absurdities  uttered 
elsewhere  by  Miss  Martineau  about  the  rights  of  women,  should  invalidate  her 
excellent  observations  upon  those  points  which  were  within  the  grasp  of  her 
mind.  It  is  therefor  that  we  have  again  reverted  to  '*  Society  in  America,"  and 
enriched  our  present  number  with  the  following  extracts. 

MANNERS. 

"  I  imagine  that  the  English  who  have  complained  the  most  copiously  of  the 
▼ulgarity  of  American  manners,  have  done  so  from  two  causes :  from  using  their 
own  conventional  notions  as  a  standard  of  manners,  (which  is  a  vulgarism  in 
themselves ;)  and  also  from  their  intercourses  with  the  Americans  having  been 
•onfintd  to  those  who  connder  themselvtt  the  aristocracy  of  the  United  Statess 
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Uie  wealthy  and  sbowy  eitisena  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Fonign  tnrveners  an 
moat  hospitably  receiTM  by^his  elasa  of  society ;  introduced  to  the  '  first  people 
in  Boston/--'  in  New- York/ — *  in  Philadelphia ;'  and  tan^ht  to  Tiew  the  country 
with  the  eyes  of  their  hosts.  No  harm  is  intended  here ;  it  is  Tcry  natural :  but 
it  is  not  the  way  for  stran^er^  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  country  and  the 
people.  The  traveler  who  chooses  industriously  to  see  for  himsrif,  not  with 
European  or  aristocratic  merely,  but  with  human  eres,  will  find  the  real  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country,  not  only  in  ball-rooms  and  bank-parlors,  but  also  in  fishing 
boats,  in  stores,  in  college  cliambers,  and  behind  the  plough.  Till  he  has  seen 
all  this,  and  studied  the  natural  manners  of  the  natural  aristocracy,  he  is  no  more 
justified  in  applying  the  word  '  Tulear*  to  more  than  a  class,  than  an  American 
would  be  who  should  call  all  the  English  Tulgar  when  he  had  seen  only  the 
London  akierman  class." 

THE  FRjBSIOENT's  LEVEE. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  in  the  country  is  the  President's  levee. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  laugh  at  it  There  is  probably  no  mode  in  which  a 
number  of  human  beings  can  assemble  which  may  not  be  laughable  from  one 

Soint  of  view  or  another.  The  President's  levee  presents  many  (acilitiea  for  ri- 
icule.  Men  go  there  in  plaid  cloaks  and  leather  belts,  with  all  manner  of  wi^, 
and  offer  a  large  variety  of  obeisance  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Women  go  in 
bonnets  and  shawls,  taUc  about  the  company,  stand  upon  chairs  to  look  over 
people's  heads,  and  stare  at  the  large  rooms.  There  was  a  story  of  two  girls, 
thus  dressed,  beine  lifted  up  by  their  escorting  gentlemen,  and  sealted  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  mantd-piecejlike  lustres,  where  they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  com- 
pany as  they  entered.  To  see  such  people  mixed  in  with  foreign  ambassadors 
and  their  suites,  to  observe  the  small  mutual  knowledge  of  classes  and  persons 
who  thus  meet  on  terms  of  equality,  is  amusing  enouglL  But,  amidst  much  that 
was  laug^hable,  1  certainly  felt  that  I  was  seeing  a  fine  spectacle.  If  the  gentry 
of  Washin^n  desire  to  do  away  with  the  custom,  they  must  be  unaware  of  the 
dignity  which  resides  in  it,  and  which  is  apparent  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  through 
any  inconveniences  which  it  may  have.  I  am  sorry  that  its  recunence  is  no 
longer  annual.  I  am  sorry  that  the  practice  of  distnbutine  refreshments  is  re- 
linquished :  though  this  is  a  matter  of  less  importance  and  of  more  inconvenience. 
If  the  custom  itself  should  ever  be  given  up,  tnebad  taste  of  such  a  surrender  will 
be  unquestionable.    There  should  be  some  time  and  place  where  the  chief  ma- 

Sislrate  and  the  people  may  meet  to  exchange  their  respects,  all  other  business 
eing  out  of  the  question :  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  occasion  made  annual 
again. 

"  I  saw  no  bad  manners  at  the  President's  levee,  except  on  the  part  of  a  silly, 
awaggerin^  Enelishman.  All  was  quiet  and  orderly  *,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
|;aiety  which  ratner  surprised  me.  The  great  people  were  amused  at  the  aspect 
of  the  assembly :  and  the  humbler  at  the  novelties  that  were  going  on  before  tneir 
eyes.  Our  party  went  at  ei^ht  o'clock.  As  we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  I 
saw  a  number  of  women,  wdl  attended,  going  up  the  steps  in  the  commonest 
mominjg  walking^lress.  In  the  hall  were  parties  of  youne  men,  exhibiting  their 
graces  in  a  walk  from  end  to  end :  and  ladies  throwing  ofTtheir  shawls,  and  dis- 
playing the  most  splendid  dresses.  The  President,  with  some  members  of  his 
cabinet  on  either  hand,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  first  room,  ready  to  bow  to  all 
the  ladies,  and  shake  hands  with  all  the  gentlemen  who  presented  themselves. 
The  company  then  passed  on  to  the  fire-place,  where  stood  the  ladies  of  the  Pre- 
sident's family,  attended  by  the  Vice-president,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
From  this  point  the  visiters  dispersed  themselves  through  the  rooms,  chattine  in 
groups  in  the  Blue-room,  or  joining  the  immense  pomenade  in  the  neat  East 
room.  After  two  circuits  there,  I  went  back  to  the  reception-room,  by  far  the 
most  interestinfi;  to  'an  observer.  I  saw  one  ambassador  after  another  enter  with 
his  suite;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  and,  intermingled  with  these,  the  plainest  farmers,  store- 
keepers, and  mechanics,  with  their  primitive  wives  and  simple  daughters.  Some 
looked  merry ;  some  looked  busy;  but  none  bashftiL  I  beheve  there  were  three 
thousand  persons  present" 

^SB  OEMSIUL  tfOVKRIIIOEMT. 

''  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  much  misapprehension  is  occasioned  by 
lis  being  suppoMd  that  the  strength  of  the  general  govenunent  lies  in  the  number 
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of  it!  ftmetioiiB,  and  its  weaknen  m  theeaieBt  of  its  avea.  To  aie  it  appoan 
directly  the  reverse.  A  fOTennneot  which  has  the  n|^aDagement  of  all  the  ooBoerna 
of  a  people,  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  preserves  its  stability  by  the  general  in* 
terest  in  its  more  important  functions.  If  you  desire  to  weaken  it,  yoa  miisi 
withdraw  from  its  guardianship  the  more  general  and  important  of  its  affairs* 
If  you  desire  to  shield  it  from  cavil  and  attack,  you  must  put  the  more  local  and 
partial  objects  of  its  administration  under  other  management.  If  the  ^neral  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  bad  to  manage  all  legislation  and  administrauo* 
within  their  boundaries,  it  could  hardly  hold  together  one  year.  If  it  had  only 
one  function  essential  to  all,  and  impossible  to  be  otherwise  fulfilled,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  prosperously  till  there  are  fifty  States  around 
it,  and  longer.  The  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  general  government  do* 
pends  partly  upon  the  universality  of  the  interest  in  them ;  and  partly  upon  tl|o 
numbers  included  under  them.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  being  perilous  to  the  general  government,  by  making  it 
'  cumbrous,*  as  many  fear,  it  seems  m  me  likely  to  work  a  directly  contrary  effect. 
There  are  strong  reasons  why  an  extension  of  her  area  would  be  injurious  to  her, 
but  i  cannot  regard  this  as  one.  A  government  which  has  to  keep  wstch  over 
the  defence,  foreign  policy,  commerce,  and  currency,  of  from  twent]^-five  to  fifty 
small  republics,  is  safer  in  the  guardianship  of  its  subjects  than  if  it  bad  to  ma^ 
nage  these  same  affairs  for  one  large  republic,  with  the  additional  superintendence 
of  Its  debtors,  its  libellers,  and  the  crows  of  its  corn-fields. 

"  Liule  or  no  room  for  rebellion  seems  to  be  left  under  the  coastitntion  of  the 
United  Slates." 

TB<  STATI  OOTEUiMElfTS. 

"  The  state  governments  are  the  conservative  power,  enablift^  the  will  of  the 
majority  to  aci  with  freedom  and  convenience.    Though  the  nation  is  but  an  ag' 

gregation  of  individuals,  as  regards  the  general  government,  their  division  into 
tales,  for  the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  precludes  a  vast  amount  of 
confusion  and  discoid.  Their  mutual  vigilance  is  «dso  a  great  sdvantage  to  their 
interests,  boih  within  each  State,  and  abroad*  No  tyrant,  or  tyrannical  panv, 
can  remain  un  watched  and  unchecked.  There  is,  in  each  State,  a  people  reaay 
for  information  and  complaint  when  necessary ;  a  legislature  ready  for  delibera* 
tion ;  and  un  executive  ready  to  act.  Many  States,  in  other  ages  and  reeions, 
have  been  lost  through  the  necessity  of  creating  their  instruments  when  they  should 
have  been  acting.  State  organization  is  never  managed  without  dispute ;  and  it 
mcdces  the  entire  difference  in  the  success  of  resistance  to  aggression  whether  the 
necessary  apparatus  has  to  be  created  in  haste  and  confusion,  or  whether  every 
thin^is  in  reiadiness  for  executing  the  will  of  the  majority. 

"  Under  no  other  arrangement,  perhaps,  could  the  aid  vantage  be  secured  of  every 
man  being,  in  his  turn,  a  servant  of  the  commonwealth.    If  the  general  govern- 
ment managed  every  thing,  the  public  service  would  soon  become  the  privilege 
of  a  certain  class,  or  a  number  of  classes  of  men  ;  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  else* 
where.    The  relation  and  gradation  of  service  which  are  now  so  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  United  States  commonwealth,  could  never  then  happen  naturally, 
as  they  now  do.    Almost  every  man  serves  in  his  township  in  New-England, 
and  in  the  corresponding  ward  or  section  elsewhere,  and  has  his  capability  tried ; 
and,  if  worthy,  he  serves  his  county,  his  State,  and  finally  the  Union,  in  Congress. 
Such  is  the  theory :  and  if  not  followed  on  wdl  in  practice,  if  some  of  the  besi 
men  never  get  beyond  serving  their  town^ip,  and  some  of  the  worst  now  and 
then  get  into  Congress,  the  people  are  unquestionably  better  served  than  if  the 
selection  of  servants  depended  on  accident,  or  the  favor  of  men  in  power.    What^ 
ever  extraneous  impediments  may  interfere  with  the  true  working  of  the  theory, 
every  citizen  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  what  a  glorious  career  may  lie  before  him. 
In  his  country,  every  road  to  success  is  open  to  all.    There  are  no  artificial  dis* 
qualifications  which  may  not  be  surmounted.    AU  k1tr'mbug^  whether  of  fashion 
and  show,  of  sanctimoniousness,  of  licentiousness,  or  of  any  thing  else,  is  there 
destined  to  speedy  failure  and  retribution.    There  is  no  hereditary  humbug  in 
the  United  States,    if  t^e  honest,  wise  roan,  feels  himself  depressed  below  the 
knave,  he  has,  if  he  did  but  know  it,  only  to  wait  patiently  a  little  whHe,  and  he 
will  have  his  due.    Though  trath  is  equally  great  every  where,  and  equally  sure 
ultimately  to  prevail,  men  of  other  countries  have  often  to  wait  till  they  reach  the 
better  country  than  all,  before  they  witness  this  ultimate  prevalence,  except  with 
the  eye  of  faith.    The  young  nation  over  the  Atlantic  is  indulged,  fbr  the  cneou- 


ngem«nt,  with  a  speedier  ratribaticm  fir  herwdl  or  ill  dknngB ;  and  almoet  eTcrjr 
one  of  her  oitizens,  if  lie  be  truly  honorablei  may  tnwt  to  be  fitly  honored  bdbn 
he  dies. 

"  Another  eonserrative  effect  of  the  state  goveraments  is  the  facilities  they  tS- 
ford  for  the  correction  of  solecisms,  the  renovation  of  institutions  as  they  are  out- 
grown, and  the  amendment  of  all  unsuitable  arrangements.  If  any  thing  wants 
to  be  rectified  in  an^jr  State,  it  can  be  done  on  the  mece  will  of  the  people  concerned. 
There  is  no  imploring  of  an  uninterested  government  at  a  distance^a  govem- 
ment  so  occupieid  with  its  foreign  relations  as  to  hare  little  attention  to  spare  lor 
domestic  grievances  which  it  does  not  feel.  There  is  no  waiting  any  body's 
pleasure ;  nobody's  leave  to  ask.  The  remedy  is  so  dose  at  hand,  those  who  are 
to  give  it  axe  so  nearly  concerned,  that  it  may  always,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
spMdily,  be  obtained,  upon  good  cause  bein^  shown.  No  eztemal  observanca 
is  needed,  except  of  the  few  and  express  prohibitions  which  the  general  and  state 
governments  have  interchanged." 


Erato;  No.  IIL    By  WiUiam  D.  Gallagher •    Cineinnati;  Alex» 
ander  Floih. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  earlier  Numbers  of  this  series  with  commendation  in 
the  American  Monthly,  and  some  of  our  readers  may  probably  recollect  one  or 
two  beautiful  extracts  quoted  at  the  time,  of  which  a  description  of  Aogus|^waa 
the  most  striking.  Whether  it  be  that  the  first  published  efforts  of  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's muse  awakened  undue  expectation  in  us,  or  whether  he  has  not  actually 
fulfilled  the  promise  that  he  gave,  we  know  not ;  but  while  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  contents  of  Erato  No.  3,  we  must  confess  that  tht 
author  has  not  yet  come  up  to  our  anticipations  of  what  he  was  eapable  of  doing;. 
His  taste  seems  hardly  to  have  matured  since  we  met  him  last,  nor  are  its  errors 
compensated  by  any  increasing  exuberance  of  fancy.  In  a  word,  had  this 
been  the  first  production  of  the  author  that  met  our  eye  we  should  have  used  the 
same  term  of  praise  that  we  have  before  applied  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  poet  of 
rare  promise.  But  Mr.  Gallagher  has  had  time  to  school  his  muse  to  a  mors 
finished  performance,  and  we  must  therefore  abate  a  jot  of  our  i^robation.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  inequality  of  Mr.  Gallagher's  hand,  let  him  read 
the  following  exquisite  invocation  to  May,  and  compare  it  with  the  trashy  linss 
we  have  placed  below  in  contrast. 

^*  Would  that  thou  oouldst  last  for  aye, 
Merry,  ever  merry  May, 
Made  of  sun-gleamh,  shade  and  showers, 
Bursting  buds  and  breatUng  flowers  $ 
Dripping-lock'd  and  rosy-vested, 
Violet^suppered,  rainbow-cresiea ; 
Girdled  with  the  eglantine, 
Festoon'd  with  the  dewy  vine, 
Merry,  ever  merry  May, 
WottUi  that  thou  couldst  Utb  for  aye." 

There  is  a  breathing  joyonsness  in  these  lines  that  reminds  ns  of  the  best  ohl 
British  poets ;  but  what  common-place  twaddle  this  is— 

* ' And  though  but  liuls 

She  understood  of  tattle  tiule 
Or  tittle  tattle,  and  could  not 
Paint  insect,  fruit,  or  flower-pot, 
Nor  bend  her  o'er  the  last  new  plajp 
Or  tale,  and  waq;>  the  hoars  away  ^ 
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Nor  murder  Frencb.    Nor  endlessly 

Sit  dramming  on  an  irory  key, 

Nor  scour  the  city  low  and  high, 

As  eandy  aa  a  butterfly, 

Wiw  mincing  eait  and  tortured  feet, 

To  ache  whenever  the  ground  they  meet, 

Yet  generous  impulses  were  hers/'  dbc,  Sua. 

If  this  passage  did  not  occur  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  and  happily  poetic  de* 
Bcription  of  a  heroine,  we  should  think  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Gallaghco^s  power 
bad  intended  it  for  an  ironical  imitation  of  some  eodney  newspaper  scribbler. 
But  there  are  better  things  here  to  speak  of;  and  upon  again  recurring  to  the  pieoe 
on  May,  of  which  we  have  given  the  first  stanza,  to  "  The  Last  Appeal,"  "  The 
Mothers  of  the  West,"  and  some  of  the  passages  of  "  Cadwallen,"  they  have 
given  us  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  are  inclined  to  take  back  all  our  exceptions 
to  the  other  contents  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  now  take  our  leave  by  quoting 
the  following  spirited  invocation  to  the  West — 

"  Land  of  the  West  1— green  ForestrLand  I 

Clime  of  the  fair,  and  the  immense  I 
Favorite  of  Natures  liberal  hand— 

And  child  of  her  munificence  t 

FillM  with  a  rapAure  warm,  intense, 
Hijrh  on  a  cloud-girt  hill  I  stand ; 

And  with  clear  vision  gazing  thence. 
Thy  glories  round  me  far  expand : 

Rivers,  whose  likeness  eaith  has  not. 
And  lakes,  that  elsewhere  seas  would  be, — 

Whose  shores  the  countless  wild  herds  dot, 
Fleet  as  the  winds,  and  all  as  free; 

Mountains  that  pierce  the  bending  sky. 
And  with  the  storm-cloud  warfare  wa^, — 

Shootinf  their  glittering  peaks  on  high, 
To  mock  the  fierce  red  lightning's  rage ; 

Arcadian  vales,  with  vine-hung  bow'rs, 
And  grassy  nooks,  'neath  beechen  shade, 

Wnere  dance  the  never-resting  Hours^ 
To  music  of  the  bright  cascade ; 

Skies  softly  beautiful,  and  blue 
As  Italy's,  with  stars  as  bright ; 

Flowers  rich  as  morning's  sun-rise  hue, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  gemm'd  mid-night. 

Laid  of  the  West  I  green  Forest-Land  I 

Thus  hath  Creation's  bounteous  hand, 
Upon  thine  ample  bosom  flung 
Channs  such  as  were  her  gift  when  the  gray  world  was  young  ( 

"  Land  of  the  West  I— where  nought  is  old, 

Or  fiuling,  but  Tradition  hoary, — 
Thy  yet  unwritten  annals  hold 

Of  many  a  daring  deed  the  story  I 
Man's  might  of  arm  hath  here  been  tried, 

And  Woman's  glorious  8tren|th  of  soul, — 
When  War's  fierce^hout  rang  tar  and  wide, 

When  vengeful  foes  at  midnight  stole 
On  slumbering  innocence,  and  gave 

Nor  onsetrsnout,  nor  warning  word. 

Nor  nature's  strong  appealings  heard 
From  woman's  lips,  to  "  spare  and  save 

Her  unsuspecting  little  one, 

Her  only  child— %er  son !  her  son !" 
Unheard  tne  supplicating  tone. 
Which  ends  in  now  a  shriek,  and  now  a  deep  death-groan ! 
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"  Land  of  Um  West !— Qreen  ForestpLand ! 

Thine  early  day  for  deeds  ia  famed 
Which  in  historic  paee  shall  stand 

Till  brayery  is  no  longer  named. 
Thine  early  dBj ! — it  nursed  a  band 

Of  men  who  ne'er  their  lineage  shamfid : 
The  ixon-neryed,  the  brarely  good, 
Who  neither  spared  nor  lavished  blood — 

Aye  ready  J  mom,  or  nif  ht,  or  noon ; 
Fleet  in  the  race,  firm  in  Uie  field^ 
Their  sinewy  arms  their  only  shield — 
Courage  to  Death  alone  to  yield: 

The  men  of  Daniel  Boon  I 
Their  dweUin^placfr— the  'good  green  wood  '* 

Their  faTorite  haunts — the  long  arcade, 
The  muimuring  and  majestic  flood, 

The  deep  and  solemn  shade: 
Where  to  them  came  the  Word  of  God, 
When  Storm  and  Darkness  were  abroad, 

Breathed  in  the  thunder's  yoice  aloud. 

And  writ  in  lightning  on  the  elood. 
And  thus  they  liyed :  the  dead  leayes  oft, 

Heap'd  by  the  playful  winds,  their  bed ; 
Nor  wish'd  they  couch  more  warm  or  soft    • 

Nor  pillow  (or  the  head 
Other  than  fitting  root,  or  stooe, 
With  t^  scant  wood-moss  oyergrown. 
EEeroic  band ! — But  they  haye  past, 

As  pass  the  stars  at  rise  of  sun, — 
Melting  into  the  ocean  yast 

Of  Tune,  and  sinking,  one  by  one ; 
Tet  lingering  here  and  tnere  a  feW| 
As  if  to  take  a  last,  long  yiew 
Of  the  domain  they  won  in  strife 
With  foes  who  battled  to  the  knife. 
Peace  unto  those  that  sleep  beneath  us ! 
All  honor  to  the  few  that  yet  ao  linger  with  uai 

"  Land  of  the  West! — ^thine  earlyprime 
Fades  in  the  flight  of  hurrying  Time; 
Thy  noble  forests  fall,  as  sweep 
Europa's  myriads  o'er  the  Deep; 
And  thy  bioad  plains,  with  welcome  waraif 
Receiye  the  onward-pressine  swarm : 
On  mountain  height,  in  lowly  yale, 

By  quiet  lake,  or  gliding  nyer,— 
Whereyer  sweeps  the  ehainless  gale. 

Onward  sweep  they,  for  eyer. 
Oh,  may  they  come  with  hearts  that  ne'er 
Can  bend  a  tyrant's  chain  to  wear ; 
With  souls  that  would  indi^nnant  turn. 
And  proud  Oppression's  mmions  spurn ; 
With  neryes  ox  steel,  and  words  or  flame. 
To  strike  and  sear  the  wretch  who'd  bring  our  land  to  shame  I 

'*  Land  of  the  West !— beneath  the  Heaycn 

There's  not  a  fairer^  loyelier  clime ; 
Nor  one  to  which  Mras  eyer  f  iyen 

A  destiny  more  high,  subUme. 
From  Alleghaney's  base,  to  where 

Our  Western  Andes  prop  the  sky— • 
The  home  of  Freedom's  hearts  is  there. 

And  o'er  it  Freedom's  eagles  fly. 
And  here, — should  e'er  Columbia^  land 

Be  rent  with  fierce  intestine  feud, — 
Shall  Freedom's  lat^  oohoits  Aa^d, 

Till  Freedom's  eagles  sink  in  blood, 
And  quench'd  are  ail  the  stars  that  now  her  banners  atnd!" 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

8£TENTH  YEAR. 

Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum ;  read  and  accepted  at  the  Seoenih 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum.  Philadelphia^  May  5» 
1887.— iVb.  3. 

In  presenting  a  report  of  the  procMings  of  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum  for  the 
past  year,  your  delegates  feel  much  need  of  support  and  advice  from  those  whose 
experience  in  the  subject  entitles  them  to  respect.  In  reviewing  our  past  opera* 
tions  in  the  wide  and  benevolent  cause,  we  would  wish  to  be  understood,  not  on 
the  one  hand,  as  boasting  of  our  success,  nor,  on  the  other  as  having  any  desire 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  our  labors ;  we  feel  that  a  simple  statement  of  ftcte 
connected  with  our  Society  will  be  all  that  will  be  required  of  us. 

At  this  time  last  year,  the  friends  and  patrons  of  our  system  of  moral  and  in- 
telleaual  improvement  in  oar  city  were  comparatively  few,  and  the  personal 
exertion  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  friends  were  of  a  trivial  nature ;  a  good  symp- 
tom, however,  soon  occurred,  which  tended  to  show  that  an  interest  was  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  the  cause.  The  frequent  calls  for  information  on  the  Lyceum's 
proposed  plan  of  operations,  and  the  ends  in  view,  made  it  manifest  that  public 
Ibeling  was  about  to  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking.  AU  seemed 
anxious  at  least  to  witness  some  of  the  operations  commenced ;  and  many  soon 
joined  our  ranks  heart  and  hand.  The  Philadelphia  Lyceum  soon  began  to  make 
rapid  progress ;  and  much  emulation  was  excited  among  its  members  and  others. 

Our  place  of  meeting  has  been  in  a  large  room  in  Fourth  Street,  between  Mar- 
ket and  Chesnut  Streets,  which  is  kept  by  Mr.  J.  Simmons  as  a  school-room,  and 
which  he  has  kindly  accommodated  the  Society  with,  free  of  expense. 

The  first  meetings  were  attended  chiefly  by  schools  and  teachers,  especially 
lemales ;  tickets  were  sold  at  a  low  price,  entitling  the  holder  to  membership  for 
one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  ticket  must  be  renewed.  Accompany- 
ing this  ticket  was  a  small  set  of  minerals,  about  twelve  in  number,  correctly 
labelled  and  neatly  put  up,  with  a  printed  description  of  each.  This  was  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  family  or  social  cabinet.  This  plan  has  been  successful 
in  numerous  instances :  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  have  been  induced 
to  add  to  the  little  store,  until  it  has  been  increased  from  the  simple  bag  of  pebbles ; 
and  from  three  to  ten,  and  in  some  cases  even  twenty,  individuals,  have  thus  been 
engaged  in  collecting  and  studying  the  productions  of  nature  so  profusely  scat- 
teied  around  them. 

The  Lyceum  has  held  meetings  every  two  weeks,  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
when  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  Demonstrative  science  have  been  deli- 
Tered,  in  an  ^asy  and  familiar  style,  by  the  members  and  others.  Among  the 
■ubjeets  lectured  upon  we  may  mention  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Chonchology, 
Physiology,  Astronomy,  Education,  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  &c  The  lecturing  de- 
partffMy"^  becoming  one  of  considerable  interest,  as  was  manifested  by  the  nume- 
rous attendance  both  of  members  and  visiters,  it  was  found  convenient  to  elect 
an  Executive  Committee,  who  should  secure  lectures,  and  attend  to  such  other 
banB«M  M  the  alfiurs  of  the  Lyoeom  demanded. 
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AnoUiAr  bnuieh  of  our  ezerciMS  hai  been  diseussions.  The  particular  mbjeeta 
disGussed  need  not  perhaps  be  mentioned,  but  they  hare  embraced  a  wide  range, 
and  particularly  hava  they  had  reference  to  education,  and  the  best  means  of 
teaching  "  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  The  questions  discussed  have  been 
selected  by  the  Lyceum  from  those  written  by  the  members,  and  placed  in  a  box 
for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  asked,  since  we  have  stated  that  the  members  are  chiefly  femalci 
whether  ihey  took  part  in  the  leetares  and  discussions  1  They  did  so;  but  in  a 
manner  (Calculated  to  avoid  unpleasant  exposure,  they  resorted  to  the  box ;  their 
communications  are  read  by  the  secretary,  and  the  authoresses  remain  unknown. 

Another  feature  in  our  exercises  is  that  of  exchanges ;  curiosities  of  Nature 
and  art  are  brought  and  exhibited,  and  exchanges  are  made.  The  following  is 
our  order  of  business  at  any  ordinary  meeting. 

1.  Reading  Minutes ;  3.  Lecture;  3.  Reading  the  question  for  discussion  i  4. 
Report  of  committees ;  5.  Communications  of  the  box  nad,  and  questions  referred 
to  committees  for  solution;  6.  Discussion;  7.  New  business;  8.  Adoption  of 
question  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and  appointment  of  a  member  to  open 
the  same.    Adjourn. 

Our  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  have  been  numerous,  instruo* 
tive,  and  profitable.  In  them,  plants  and  minerals  have  been  the  chief  objects  of 
collection. 

A  brief  description  of  one  such  excursion  may  not  be  uninteresting.  We  will 
therefore  select  one  which  took  place  in  June  last,  attended  by  about  160  indivi* 
duals,  chiefly  members  of  this  Society. 

A  boat  on  the  Schuylkill  river  was  chartered  for  the  day  to  proceed  slowly 
along  the  banks  of  this  stream  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  time  to  ramble  through 
the  woods  and  flelds ;  and  thus,  while  one  half  of  the  company  were  roving  over 
the  hills  and  vales  near  this  romantic  river,  gathering  plants,  minerals,  dsc  de- 
positing them  in  their  portfolios  and  other  receptacles  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
the  other  half  were  gently  gliding  up  the  stream,  viewing  at  a  distance  the  vari* 
ed  foliage  of  our  deep,  rich  forests,  commenting  on  the  surrounding  beauties  of 
the  scene,  and  inhaling  the  balmy  air  made  fragrant  by  the  flowers  on  the  neighr 
boring  banks. 

The  walking  party,  on  becoming  weary,  resorted  to  the  boat,  while  the  other 
landed,  and  wandered  in  their  turn,  to  collea  more  of  the  curiosities  of  nature. 
Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wissachicken,  a  beautifol  stream  about  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  the  whole  disembarked,  prepared  a  rural  repast  in  the  shade 
of  some  large  and  spreading  trees,  and  dined  with  appetites  which  had  been 
sharpened  by  the  "  morning  excursion."  After  this  they  separated  into  nume- 
rous little  bands ;  and,  after  scouring  the  neighboring  fidds  and  woods,  returned 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  peregrinations. 

The  boat  was  then  re-laden ;  and  the  whole  company,  in  a  short  time,  landed 
at  our  water- works,  where,  in  the  large  saloon  open  for  visiters  at  all  times,  the 
various  parties  assembled ;  and  some  three  or  four  of  the  senior  members  examined 
the  different  coUections,  and  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the  proper- 
ties, botanical  arrangement,  or  other  peculiarities  of  each  plant.  The  plants 
were  then  restored  to  their  portfolios,  and  each  delighted  and  weary  little  natural- 
ist sought  his  home,  and  no  doubt  fbund  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer"  of  very  easy 
aftctts. 

SCHOOLS  IK  THX  CnT. 

On  the  subject  of  schools  in  the  city  proper,  we  have  to  stats  that  they  are  of 
three  descriptions.    The  first  may  be  termed  privatSi  and  owe  their  existence  to 
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the  enterpriie  of  prirate  individuak  of  both  tezei.  Th«7  hare  nothing  ranaik* 
able  in  their  organization,  or  mode*  of  initruction,  that  we  ean  learn ;  though  eacii 
teacher  generally  has  some  small  peculiarity  which  may  distinguish  him  tumt 
others. 

The  introduction  of  music  and  elocution  into  our  schools  is  becoming  much 
more  general  than  formerly,  especially  the  latter.  This  branch  of  edueatioiif 
which  has  been  almost  altogether  neglected,  or  attended  to  in  a  rery  imperfect 
manner  heretofore,  and  particularly  that  which  teaches  the  practical  part,  or  the 
formation  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language,  is  one  of  the  greatest  im» 
portance  in  our  repuUican  and  intelligent  country.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  if  the  system  of  elocution,  now  taught  by  various  distinguished  tenchen  of 
our  city  and  elsewhere,  were  introduced  generally  to  our  schools,  much  of  the  bad 
pronunciation,  and  many  of  the  provincialisms  in  use,  would  be  effectually  re- 
medied. 

The  unpleasant  habit  of  stammering,  which  was  formeriy  considered  inennip 
ble,  it  has  been  found  may  be  much  mdiorated,  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
cured,  by  a  thorough  course  of  practical  instruction  in  elocution.  In  this  course, 
which  is  founded  on  physiological  principles,  based  on  the  structure  and  Ainetions 
of  the  human  frame,  the  best  and  most  lasting  means  are  taken  to  correct  the  mal- 
position of  the  organs  of  voice,  as  well  as  to  give  strength  and  tone  to  all  the 
parts  accessory  to  this  important  function. 

The  second  species  of  Philadelphia  schools,  is  the  Public  School,  properiy  so 
ealled.  This  may  be  divided  into  the  following;  1st,  the  Primary  Schools. 
Those  in  the  city  are  of  modem  date,  and  we  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  their 
origin  in  the  proper  place.  9d,  the  In&nt ;  and,  3dly,  the  Monitorial  Schools. 
Many  of  the  last  have,  however,  been  given  up ;  and  we  understand  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  to  substitute  other  forms  of 
teaching,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  this,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Primary  schools  were  established  last  year  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  '*  In  framing  the  annual  estimate,"  say  this  committee  in  thefar 
report  on  the  subject,  "  of  the  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the  school  fond  of  the 
city  for  the  year  1836,  provision  was  specifically  made  for  the  estaUishment  of 
Primary  schools  as  a  branch  of  the  public  system.  To  aeoomplbh  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation,  the  present  board  of  comptrollers,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
official  action,  appointed  a  committee  with  discretionary  powers,  to  establish  such 
a  number  of  Primary  schools  as  might  in  their  judgment  be  necessary."  Soon 
after  their  appointment  the  committee  met,  and  having  unreservedly  interchanged 
opinions,  and  made  a  carefbl  examination  into  the  wants  of  the  district,  they  de» 
termined,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  open  and  maintain  their 
Primary  schools  in  such  parts  of  the  city  and  incorporated  districts  as  might 
seem  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Of  Uiese  thirty,  it  was  agreed  that  fifteen 
should  be  situated  in  the  city  proper,  and  fifteen  in  the  other  districts ;  the  latter 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring  Gaiden,  South- 
wark,  and  Moyamensing,  according  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  their  respec- 
tive inhabitants.  It  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  ftirther  agreed,  that  the  schools 
should  be  conducted  by  females ;  and,  with  a  view  to  as  rigid  an  economy  of 
the  public  fonds  as  was  consistent  with  a  just  compensation  to  the  teachers,  the 
salary  to  be  given  to  each  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Primary  schools,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, is  altogether  elementary.  Children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  not  qualified  to 
enter  the  reading  classes  of  the  higher  public  schools,  are  admitted  into  them ; 
and  may  remain  until  they  have  aoquirsd  a  mdimental  knowledge  of  spelling 
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•nd  reading,  tbe  fim  prineiirfM  of  writmg,  and  soma  of  Um  ample  rulea  of  arith- 
uetio. 

In  this  way  the  achoola  are  made  subsidiary  to  those  of  a  higher  grade,  for 
which  they  haYe  in  constant  training  a  large  number  of  pupils,  who  are  trans- 
ferred as  soon  as  they  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  studies  abofs 
named.  "  In  addition  to  this  consideration,"  (the  committee  remark,)  "  there  are 
obvious  adfantages  resulting  from  a  primary  department,  auxiliary  to,  and  co- 
operating with,  other  branches  of  the  general  system  of  public  education.  Here- 
tofore the  efficiency  of  the  large  schools  has  been  greatly  interfered  with,  and 
their  usefulness  materially  lessened,  by  the  constant  donands  which  the  instruction 
of  rery  young  and  untaught  children  made  upon  the  time  of  the  teachers.  Tha 
lemoTal  of  all  who  are  unable  to  read  to  the  Primary  schools,  will,  it  is  beUeved, 
entirely  remedy  this  evil.  Relieved  from  this  burden,  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
will  now  be  directed  with  greater  vigour,  and  with  better  prospects  of  success,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  higher  classes.  Branches  of  study  hitherto  unknown  in 
our  public  schools,  or  at  least  but  slightly  cultivated,  will  now  be  introduced,  and 
prosecuted  with  becoming  earnestness;  better  and  stronger  impulses  will  be 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars ;  and,  in  view  of  the  judicious  regulations 
of  the  board  of  comptrpUers  in  reference  to  competent  assistants,  and  their  propo* 
sition  to  endow  the  high  school  on  a  most  liberal  foundation,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  hope,  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  will 
not  suffer  upon  comparison  with  the  most  boasted  similar  institutions  of  other 
cities." 

"  In  May  last,  a  committee  of  the  comptrollers  was  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Boston  and  New-York,  to  examine  the  public  schools  of  those  cities,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction,  if  practicable,  of  any  improvements  which  greater  experience 
and  longer  practice  might  have  created  in  those  institutions.  This  duty  was 
promptly  entered  upon,  and  much  valuable  information  collected.  The  com- 
mittee  consisted  of  Messrs.  G.  M.  Justice,  Morton  McMichael,  T.  G.  HoUings- 
worth,  and  the  president  of  the  board. 

"  The  introduction  of  additional  teachers,  an  increase  of  compensation,  and  a  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  labor,  have  already  been  carried  into  effect  in  this  city,  tend- 
ing to  approximate  our  schools  more  to  the  models  examined  in  those  cities ;  and, 
above  all,  to  dispense,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  imperfoa  aid  of  Juvenile  moni- 
tors." 

The  stigma  of  poverty,  once  the  only  title  of  admission  to  our  public  schools, 
has,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  comptrollers,  been  erased  from  our  statute  book ;  and 
the  schools  of  this  city  and  oounty  are  now  open  to  every  child  that  draws  the 
breath  of  lifo  within  our  borders.  What  may  not  be  accomplished  by  this  mighty 
lever  of  universal  education  I 

The  third  division  embraces  those  sehods  which  are  peculiarly  under  the  care 
of  that  very  respectable  class  of  our  citizens,  termed  Friends.  They  have  14 
schools,  styled  corporation  schools,  under  a  charter  granted  by  William  Penn  in 
the  year  16iB7— supposed  to  contain  about  GOO  scholars ;  S  select  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  city  monthly  meetings,  containing  140  children ;  1  Infant  school  un- 
der the  care  of  an  association  of  women  Friends,  containing  €0  children ;  the 
dielter  for  Colored  Orphans,  containing  40  children,  in  the  Adelphi  school, 
incorporated  by  the  legislatme;  one  for  Infonts,  about  150;  and  a  Colored 
school  of  50  children. 

To  return  to  the  Lyceums.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  extending  the 
system  as  much  as  possible,  and  allowing  others  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers of  Lyceums  already  extablished,  our  members  have  been  active  in  forming 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  These  are  either  local,  family ^  orMcioJ  Ly- 
ceums; and  have  adopted  appropriate  names.    The  largest  has  the  title  of  the 
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Northern  Ijgcffvm,    This  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  eAeaent  and  indutri- 
ous  in  our  neighborhood,  as  its  report  will  no  doubt  show.    Ajnong  the  social 
and  family  Lyceums  may  be  mentioned  the  Atck  Street  I^eewn,  T%e  Needles 
lAfceuMj  The  Hemnah  Moore  and  Sigewmey  L^eevms.     These  embrace  amon^ 
their  members  many  of  the  intelligent  yonth  of  both  sexes  in  oar  city.    One  of 
these  associations,  during  the  last  year,  has  collected,  dried,  neatly  labelled,  and 
put  up  in  paper,  nearly  a  thousand  plants,  obtained  firom  the  neighboring  fields 
and  districts.    They  have  also  collected  a  very  interesting  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  natural  curiosities  of  rarious  descriptioiis ;  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
books  on  science,  history,  the  arts,  ftc.    A  report  from  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
Lyceums  mentioned,  will,  we  hope,  be  presented  by  the  members. 

The  Excursions  of  these  Lyceums  are  conducted  neariy  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum.    They  hare  weekly  meetings  at  the  hoosea  of 
the  members  in  turn,  generally  about  once  a  week ;  and  hare  short  lectures,  dia* 
eussions,  essays,  and  readings. 

They  establish  a  correspondence  with  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  make  exchanges  of  every  thing  interesting  to  them  in  seienee  or  art.  In  their 
excursions  they  generally  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  reporter ,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  draw  up  an  account  of  all  that  has  interested  them,  or  that  has  been 
collected  by  the  members. 

Our  modes  of  operation  are,  in  fkct,  similar  to  those  of  the  philosophers  and 
sages  of  old ;  our  meeting  rooms  are  our  "  porticos,"  and  the  wild  woods  omr 
"  academic  groves."  We  have,  however,  this  advantage  over  the  ancient  schools 
of  philosophy  and  science,  that,  instead  of  our  members  or  operations  being  re- 
stricted to  a  few,  and  those  the  initiated,  we  invite  all  to  partake  with  us.  No 
oath  of  secrecy  is  enjoined  on  our  members :  on  the  contrary,  we  aie  anxious 
that  every  kindred,  nation,  and  tongue  shall  enter  with  us  into  the  magniiceni 
temple  of  the  Creator,  and  enjoy  the  highest  bliss  to  mortal  given,— «ommunioii 
with  the  works  of  nature,  and,  through  them,  with  the  Great  Source  of  all  know* 
ledge,  goodness,  and  happiness. 

In  conclusion :  of  our  colleagues  in  this  noUe  undertaking  we  ask,  shall  this 
work  be  staid  in  its  onward  course  1  of  our  fellow-citixens  we  may  well  inqoire^ 
will  you  not  devote  your  whole  energies  to  the  support  and  ftirtherance  of  a  sya* 
tern  that  offers  so  many  and  important  advantages  for  the  moral,  intellectiial,  and 
physical  improvement  of  our  countr3rmen  1  We  know  no  barrier,  we  will  re* 
cognize  no  limits,  to  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  the  heart  and  mind.  We 
court,  nay,  we  implore,  the  assistance  of  all  our  ftUow-citizens  in  this  noble  object. 
*'  Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  rear  up  successors  worthy  of  those  ancesion 
from  whom  under  Ood  we  hold  our  present  blessings— thus  only  shall  we  form 
fit  guardians  and  supporters  of  equal  laws  and  enduring  freedom.  An  ignorant 
people  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  degraded  and  oppressed  peopW; 
they  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  corrupt  and  designing.  In  vain  shall  ws 
trust  to  physical  strength  to  guard  us  from  foreign  hostility  or  domestic  violenoe— 
to  a  sea-coast  girt  with  a  thousand  fortresses— or  a  frontier  bristling  with  eonnt* 
less  bayonets— to  armies,  fleets,  or  military  skill,  if  we  fail  to  eoltivate  thest#nd 
strength  of  our  people,  to  enlighten  the  intelleot,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  stamp 
upon  the  character  that  fooling  of  independence  which  is  only  founded  upon 
knowledge  and  sdf-^respea.  If  we  fail,  sr  KwrcATioK,  to  awaken,  guide,  and  eon* 
firm  the  moral  energies  of  our  people,  we  are  lost. 


Ml 


MONTHLY  COMMENTARY. 


PiuPBR  ImncRATioif .— We  an  glad  to  see  that  our  cooBirymes  ore  aliTe  upon 
thia  matter.  The  leaporu  of  Europe  seem  bent  upon  cooTerttng  the  United 
States  into  a  lazar-house ;  and  the  unhappy  wretches  who  are  ejected  kom  their 
own  country  by  tbooe  who  have  helped  to  keep  them  poor,  an  disgorged  up«D 
«Mr  land  a*  the  fitting  reeeptade  for  all 

**  The  slinie  that  Eavope  bfseds  in  her  decay." 

"  During  the  present  ^ear,"  says  the  mayor  of  New-York,  **  it  is  probable  thai 
a  greater  number  of  foreigners  tlum  in  any  prcTioua  year  will  come  direct  to  tlub 
city,  exclusiTC  of  the  thoimnds  who  will  land  at  other  ports,  and  soon  teach  us, 
A  large  portion  of  these  people  generally  consist  of  women  and  infants,  and  many 
of  them  sickly  or  crippled  persons,  who  pay  nearly  oU  their  substance  for  a  pas- 
JMige  to  our  shores,  and  who  haTC  little  remaining  with  which  to  procure  even  « 
scanty  subeistence.  Scaroelv  a  vessel  arriTcs  from  certain  ports  of  Europe  with 
steerage  passengers^  which  does  not  increase  the  applicants  for  admianoo  into 
our  alms-house.  Crowded  together,  poorly  clad,  loo^  and  fed  on  their  voy- 
ages as  thousands  of  them  are,  they  must  be  sickly  and  miserable  on  arriral.  It 
has  become  worthy  of  your  dispassionate  and  most  profound  ddiberatjon,  whe- 
ther our  present  system  AaXi  be  continued  without  variation,  or  whether  appln 
cation  shall  be  made  to  the  proper  power  to  amend  the  laws  affecting  the  intro- 
duction of  alien  passen^pers :  whether  you  will  recommend  a  new  practice  in  re« 
gard  to  commutation,  or  wnether  that  proceeding  shall  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  and  the  most  ample  security  reauired  in  all  cases  against  such  passenger* 
becomine  a  charge  upon  the  city.  The  facts  in  the  case  call  for  prompt  action. 
Here,  indiridual  enterprise  is  in  a  measure  paralyzed  i  business  of  every  kind  i» 
almost  destroyed ;  and  it  may  happen  that  even  our  public  works  mus^  for  a 
time,  be  suspended  ^  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  laborer  to  obtam  em- 
ployment The  coming  winter  will  find  our  citizens  not  less  charitable  in  feelin?^ 
Irat  fkr  less  able  than  formerly,  to  continue  their  private  subscriptions  and  comn« 
butions ;  and  the  common  council  will  doubtless  be  solicited  for  greater  aid  tha» 
has  usually  been  given  for  the  support  of  all  the  charitable  institutions  f  the  ont-door 
poor  will  be  increased,  and  will  be  more  than  usually  earnest  in  theurcntivatiea,'' 
We  are  verjr  sorry  to  see,  by  oommunications  in  the  newspapers,  that  some  mis* 
jodffing  foreigners  of  respectability  are  willing  to  identify  themselves  with  these 
harness  outcasts,  by  taking  nmbrage  at  the  remarics  which  the  Ute  importations 
of  British  paupers  nave  ehcited  from  the  American  press.  Nothing  can  tend  mors 
to  deteriorate  the  character  of  our  democracy  than  these  periodical  infusions  of  de- 
graded hordes  among  them.  The  theoreticad  operation  of  republicanism  is  to  rear 
a  race  of  intelligent  and  hieb-minded  freemen,  whose  personal,  mental,  and  moral 
characteristics  will  not  be  less  marked  than  the  best  qualities  of  the  best  iodes  in 
countries  whers  fixed  rank  obtains;  in  a  word,  to  make  a  heterogeasous  demo* 
cratic  race,  the  aristocracy  of  mankind.  The  various  odmixtun  •£  Europeans 
that  has  taken  place  upon  ovnr  soil,  has  thus  fiur  been  favorable  to  the  ci««tion 
and  improvement  of  such  a  stock.  '  The  Puritan  ancestors  of  Engfisb  liberty,  the 
Dutch  opposers  of  Spanish  tyranny,  the  HugueDOt  rsfonners  of  bigouridde« 
France,  each  suppliea  their  representatives  to  form  the  germ  of  a  population, 
since  swelled  by  the  ardem  yeomanry  of  Ireland,  and  the  enterprising,  among  ths 
middle  classes^  from  every  land  in  dhristendom.  We  have  long  since,  however, 
got  all  we  want  from  Europe :  and  the  depreciated  importationsshe  now  sends  us 
can  only  serve  to  assimilate  tne  mass  of  population  to  the  worst  of  ben,  and  at* 
most  make  us  wish,  with  one  of  the  most  enlightened  fathers  of  the  republic,  that 
there  was  "  a  wall  of  brass  between  the  oM  world  and  the  new.'' 

VOL.  x.  Q& 
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The  Childbbn  op  the  Rsfupuc^— The  mayor  ofNew-Toik,  in  his  iMe  i 
to  the  common  eouDcil,  very  properly  oboerres,  that,  of  all  the  charities  of 
city,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  attractive,  or  which  more  fhlly  attests  their 
wisdom  and  oenevolence,  than  the  institution  known  as  the  "  Long  Idand 
Farms."  These  schools  contain  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  boys  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-one jnils :  and  at  thia  place  and  at  Bettevne^  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  infimts.  The  schools  continue  to  be  ably  conducted;  proper  nurses 
ami  good  clothing  are  provided  for  the  children ;  end  they  are  considered,  in 
every  respect,  as  tne  "  tXUdren  of  iAs  repMic ;"  and,  at  a  proper  age,  are  bound 
out  to  suitable  trades  and  occuMitions.  with  provision  for  their  good  tieatmenly 
maintenance,  and  instruction.  There  nas  been  no  case  of  ophthalmia  at  Uw  Long 
Island  Farms  during  the  past  year. 


Mineral  Wealth  op  Vmoiiru.^Every  day  affords  additional  evidence  of  the 
great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Old  Dominion.  There  are  several  rich  goldmines  in 
successful  operation,  and  within  a  short  time  past  several  rich  veins  of  copper 
ore  have  been  discovered,  and  the  brightest  praqpect  held  out  to  the  enterprising 
proprietors,  'of  valuable  results. 


Chromological  of  Cotton. — ^The  MilledgeviUe  (Gea)  Journal  has  compiled  aa 
impartial  view  of  the  introduction  to  the  use,  and  mutations  of  price  in  the  his- 
tory of  cotton,  which,  although  it  is  the  staple  commoditjr  of  this  country,  is  aa 
article  that,  above  all  others,  shows  the  most  sensitive  action  on  the  slightest  ap- 
proach of  a  change,  no  matter  what  causes  the  commotion : 

1730.  Mr.  Wyatt  spins  the  first  cotton  yarn  in  England  by  machinery. 

1735.  The  Dutch  first  export  cotton  from  Surinam. 

1742.  First  mill  for  spinning  cotton  erected  at  Birmingham,  moved  by  mules  or 
horses,  but  not  soccessnil  in  its  operations. 

1749.  The  fly  shuttle  generally  used  in  En^and. 

1756.  Cotton-velvets  and  quilting  made  in  England  for  the  first  time. 

1761.  Arkwright  obtained  the  fist  patent  for  the  spinning  frame,  which  ha 
Airther  improved. 

1768.  Tne  stocking  frame  applied  by  Hammond  to  the  making  of  lace. 

1773.  A  bill  passed  to  prevent  the  export  of  machinery  used  in  cotton  ftctories. 

1779.  Mule  spinning  invented  by  Harerave. 

1783.  First  import  m  raw  cotton  from  Brazil  into  England. 

1783.  Watt  took  out  his  patent  for  the  steam-engine. 

1783.  A  bounty  granted  in  England  on  the  export  of  certain  cottim  goods. 

1785.  Power  looms  invemed  by  Dr.  Cartwright.  Steam  engines  used  in  cotton 
fectories. 

1786.  Bleaching  first  performed  by  the  agency  of  oxymuriatic  acid. 

1787.  First  machinery  to  spin  cotton  put  in  operation  in  France. 

1789.  Sea  Island  cotto^  first  plahted  in  the  U.  S.  and  Upland  cotton  first  culti- 
vated for  use  and  export  about  this  time. 

1790.  Salter,  an  Englishman,  builds  the  first  American  cotton  fiictory  at  paw- 
tuek^  R.  I. 

1793.  Eli  Whitney,  an  American,  invents  the  cotton  sin,  which  he  patents. 
1796.  First  mill  and  machinery  for  cotton  erected  in  Switserland. 
1799.  Spinning  by  machineiy  introduced  into  Saxony  this  year. 
1803.  First  cotton  factory  bum  in  New  Hampshire. 
1805.  Power  looms  successfully  and  widely  introduced  into  England. 
1807.  The  revolution  in  Spanish  America  begins  to  fturnish  new  maikets 
for  cotton  manufactories.      * 

1810.  Digest  of  cotton  manufoctures  19  tlis  U.  S.  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  another 
by  Tench  Cox,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

1811.  Biachmery  to  make  bobbin  lace  patented  by  John  Bum. 

1813.  The  India  trade  more  free,  and  more  British  manufactures  tkoi  there. 
1815.  The  power-loom  introduced  into  the  U.  8.  first  at  Waltham. 

1818.  Average  price  of  cotton  34  cents— higher  than  since  1810.  Kew  method 
of  preparing  sewing  cotton  by  Mr.  Holt. 

1819.  Extraordinary  ^ces  for  Alabama  cotton  lands. 


1880.  Steam  power  Ini  applied  with  enceess  eiteiitively  to  lace  maaufao- 
tores. 
1932,  Pint  ootton  laetory  in  Lowell  erected. 
18:33.  First  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Esypt  into  Great  Britain. 

1895.  In  New  Orleans,  cotton  at  from  33  to  95  cents  per  pound. 

1896.  Belf-aeting  mnle-spinner  patented  in  England  by  Roberts. 

1897.  American  eotton  manaftetures  first  eaqxwted  to  anv  considerable  extent. 
1899.  Highest  duty  in  the  U.  S.  on  foreign  cotton  manunctores. 

1830.  About  this  tmie  Mr.  Dyer  introduced  a  machine  firam  the  United  States 
into  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  cards. 

1839.  Duty  on  cotton  goods  imported  into  the  XT.  S.  reduced  one  half,  and  in 
England  it  is  forbid  to  employ  minors  in  ootton  mills  for  more  than  nine  hours 
on  a  Saturday :  in  consequence  they  work  at  something  else. 

1834.  Cotton  at  17  cents. 

1835.  Extensive  purchases  made  of  cotton  lands  byspeculators  and  others, 

1836.  The  season  besan  at  16  cents,  and  ended  at  90  cents. 

1837.  Cotton  reached  99  cents,  and  then 


'  Tbb  Bm  Sbibboiv— The  bnming  of  the  steamer  Ben  Sherrod  on  the  Mia- 
•issippi,  in  May  last,  with  the  loss  of  otu  kuMd/red  amd  Jifljf  kumdm  lives,  is  ona 
of  those  horrible  casualties  which  could  occur  (so  murderously  inefficient,  so  in- 
adequate to  the  protection  of  life,  are  our  laws)  in  no  land  but  America.  The 
journals  of  the  day  have  acquainted  all  readers  with  the  harrowing  particulars, 
and  we  need  not  repeat  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  catastrophe  hap- 
pened a/  C0wrse  (when  does  such  an  accident  happen  in  the  United  States  other- 
wise than  of  course  1)  in  consequence  of  criminal  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  the  wretched  victims  had  committed  their  safety.  The  boat  was  racing^, 
the  ironen  were  supplied  with  liquor,  a  barrel  at  a  time,  the  passengers  were 
asleep ;  the  boat  took  fire  from  the  furnaces,  the  tiller-rope^  were  burnt :  the  rest 
may  be  imagined.  But  a  few  weeks  or  months  before,  it  is  said  that  a  number 
of  passengers  fiom  the  same  steamer  were  drowned  in  consequence  of  the  captain 
{tken,  also,  engaged  in  racing,)  attempting  to  put  them  ashore  in  his  yawl  in- 
stead  of  coming  to  at  the  landing.  In  the  last  and  dosing  tragedy,  he  is  reported 
to  have  lost  his  father  and  only  child ;  for  which  reason  his  friends  entreat  a  sua* 
pension  of  public  opinion.  In  oar  opinion,  that  circumstance,  if  there  was  fault 
at  all,  adds  to  it  double  criminality. 

'  It  is  really  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  abate  the  alarming  (irequency 
of  steamboat  accidenu  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West  and  South. 
Public  opinion— a  tribunal  we  are  fast  learning  to  defjr— will  never  arrest  the 
eviL  The  avariee  of  steam  boat  owners,  who  build  high-preasure  engines,  beeause 
eheaper  than  the  safer  condensing  engines ;  the  pride  and  emulation  of  eaptams, 
who  think  the  disgraee  of  being  beaten  by  another  boat  more  dreadfVd  than  the 
prospect  of  blowing  a  dozen  souls  into  eternity ;  the  infiammable  spirits  even  of 
passengers  themselves,,  who  so  ofken  encourage  their  commanders  to  a  race ;  are 
adverse  to  every  hope  of  improvement.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
can  pot  down  the  evil,  and  it  should  be  interposed  without  further  delay. 


FAmMooirr  nr  Mihiaturk.— An  extvemdy  ingenious  and  beantifiil  model,  oh 
a  large  scale,  of  the  Philadelphia  Water-woiks  is  now  exhibiting  in  Chesnut 
Street,— rocks,  trees,  buildings,  reservoirs,  firantains,  and  all,— a  perfect  fho-simile 
of  the  original.  It  deserves  repeated  inspections,  and  will  enable  our  friends  of 
«ther  places  (for,  we  doubt  not,  it  wUl  be  carried  from  city  to  city,)  to  make  the 
aofuaintanee  of  the  chief  lion  of  Philadelphia  without  stirring  from  their  own 
aivoBgliolds* 


SM  MomrsLv  oojofBirrAMr* 

PoNBUsns.— TU  mMinfiutwfre  of  Uiis  sew  i^mcms  of  maaiin  wiU  introilOM 
an  invaluable  improvement  into  tke  economy  of  both  city  and  country. 

Messrs.  Payen  and  Buran,  of  Paris,  have  discovered  a  composition  whicii 
disinfects  human  excremant  and  all  animal  substances,  and  renders  them  the  most 
fertilizing  manure,  perfectly  free  from  any  obnoxious  odor,  and  in  a  polvorized 
•tale,  now  manufacture  it  on  a  large  scale  in  France,  where  it  is  generally  used. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  D«  K.  Biiaor  of  New-York  is  now  using  Us  efibrls  to 
introduce  the  manufacture  of  pondrette  into  that  city ;  thereby  converting  one  of 
the  greatest  nuisances  of  a  crowded  metropolis  into  a  source  of  revenue,  and  at 
the  same  time  essentially  benefiting  agriculture.  An  extract  from  a  report  madA 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  by  the  Viflcoont  Debonoaire  de  Oif;  states 
that,  "  The  result  of  my  examination  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  new  manure  in 
horticultural  proceedings  is  this :  that  this  pulverized  compound  appears  to  hasten 
the  development  of  vegetables,  and  consequently  accelerates  their  fructification  i 
that  it  does  not  possess  the  bad  quality  of  containing  the  seeds  of  weeds ;  that  it 
improves  by  degrees  the  soil,  anid  produces  more  abundant  crops ;  and  it  can, 
conseqaendy,  be  applied  to  garden  plants,  which  exhaust  the  soil ;  nor  does  it  im- 
pan  any  disagreeable  flavor  to  firuiu  or  vegetables.  It  likewise  adds  oonaiderabl^ 
tothegrowthaadbeautyof  the  dahlia  and  other  bulboosroota.  Theftoiiityof 
ks  oonveyanoe  is  also  a  great  recommendation, " 


The  Sooth  Amsmicam  Cvrr  for  raa  Htdboproha. — This  dreadfiil  disease  ia 
cxtremdy  common  in  violent  heats  of  summer.    The  wild  beasts  in  a  country  but 
ill  supplied  with  streams,  and  in  the  long  summer  with  all  those  streams  dried 
up,  tear  their  flesh  in  agony  with  this  disease :  the  wolves  and  all  of  the  dog  kind 
are  the  especial  sufferers;  out  the  ja^ars,  or  tigers,  and  perhaps  all  that  roam 
the  sandy  plains,  are  seized  with  this  fiiry;  accidents  are,  of  course,  common 
among  the  hunters,  herdsmen,  and  the  people  of  the  lower  ranks  in  general;  but 
they  excite  comparatively  little  terror  ftom  the  frequency  and  simplicity  of  the 
core.    This  is  eflfoeted  by  taking  two  or  three  doses  of  a  powdered  root,  which 
seems  something  of  the  hellebore  genus.    This  root  throws  the  patient  into  the 
most  copious  perspiration :  the  second  day  generally  completes  the  cure,  though 
the  patient  remains  weak  for  a  time.    This  is  better  than  smothering  between 
two  mattresses,  or  killing  with  laudanum,  after  six  weeks  agony  of  suspense  and 
a  week  of  frenzy.    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  root  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
only  medicines  which  have  been  ibund  as  a  palliative  of  this  terrible  disease  in 
Europe.    Sitdorifics  alone  seem  to  have  produced  any  effect  here;  and  some  in- 
stances of  the  singulaf  force  of  the  vapor  oath  in  quieting  the  paroxysms,  have 
been  given  within  these  few  years,  which  may  lead  to  a  more  skilful  treatment. 
Blackwood's  Magazine sa^s  <*  That  all  this,  however,  has  been  told  to  English  sur- 
geons already;  the  root  in  question  has  even  becsi  brooaht  to  Kng&nd  and 
administered ;  but,  as  is  reported,  without  effect    Still,  white  we  know  how  hani 
it  ig  to  convince  any  man,  even  an  hospital  surgeon,  against  his  will,  what 
alight  circumstances  may  be  taken  advantage  of  and  what  important  ones  may 
be  neglected,  where  the  mind  of  the  experimentalist  is  not  in  &vor  of  the  opera- 
tbn ;  we  must  suspend  our  belief  that  the  root  which  had  so  plainly  wrouKfat 
■la  cure  in  South  America  becomes  utterly  useless  in  crossing  the  Atlantic    Wa 
hope  that  trials  will  continue  to  be  made.    TIm  man  who  shall  succeed  in  bring- 
ing the  hydrophobia  within  the  power  of  European  medicine,  will  deserve  the 
highest  gratitude  of  Europe,  and  would  doubtlMS  receive  the  most  valuable  testi- 
monials of  the  liberality  of  England." 


Western  Trade  op  Penhstlvania.— New-Yoric  will  have  to  be  on  the  qui 
vive,  or  the  Key-Stone  state  will  steal  such  a  march  upon  her  as  not  to  be  over- 
taken. From  the  1st  April  to  1st  Oct.  183G,  there  were  exported  from  Pittsburg, 
east  oa  the  eanal— of  Baoofl,  3.619,000  lbs. ;  Laid^lO,466  do ;  Flour,  89,378  bbb ; 
Feathers,  49,875  lbs;  J>eer  Skins,  86^479  da.;  Tobacoo, 4,144,586  do.|  Woiir 
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916,177  da  The  snumnt  in  bdk  of  ▼ariooa  article*  of  ■wirimndiye,  sent  firom 
Ptusburg  down  the  Ohio,  or  brought  to  it,  during  the  year  1836,  is  estimated  at 
146,400  toni.  The  tonnage  of  the  rarioos  steam  boats  subject  to  whar&ge  for  the 
flame  time,  amounted  to  74,734  tons.  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  brought 
down  the  Alleghany,  and  sent  down  the  Ohio. 


CmkUL  AND  Watbl— Such  is  the  great  thickness  of  the  chalk  formation  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  that  in  boring  for  water  they  have  reached  the  great  depth 
of  1200  French  feet,  which  is  equal  to  1305  English,  without  success.  [If  tney 
persist  in  boring,  and  get  down  to  9000  feet,  the  water  will  come  up  at  a  heat  of 
thirty-£ve  degrees,  so  as  to  supply  the  warm  baths  without  lueL] 


Ti>B8.*-Aceording  to  recent  and  accurate  obserrations,  the  tide  wave  trnveltf 
from  the  Cape  of  Gh)od  Hope  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  nearly  5000  miles,  in  the 
incrediblr  short  period  of  (2  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  above  400  miles  an 
hour.  The  same  wave  requires  12  hours  to  reach  Edinburgh  from  Gibraltar,  a 
distance  of  about  1900  miles,  and  proceeds  with  a  velocity  of  160  miles  an  hour; 
whereas  that  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  only  500  odles,  requires  the  same  time 
of  12  hours,  and  eoes  at  the  rate  of  42  miles  an  hour.  These  retardations  in  the 
rate  of  velocity  of  the  tide  wave  are  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  it  reoeives  from 
the  coast  it  comes  in  contact  with.  At  Liverpool  it  is  found  that  a  fall  of  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometer  raises  the  tide  one  inch,  which  is  a  beautiftil 
illustration  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 


AvoTKBa  Moon  Hoax. — ^A  narrative  detailing  the  discovery,  in  the  interior  of 
New  Holland^  of  a  highly  civilized  people  remcKety  descended  from  the  Enelish, 
has  been  published  in  England  under  tne  editorship  of  Lady  Mary  Fox.  This 
work,  says  an  English  paper,  on  many  accounts,  is  likely  to  excite  the  greatest 


A  oxfH  GoNTiNBicT. — Au  extraordinaiT  phenomenon,  presented  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  may  render  our  settlements  in  New  South  Wales  of  still  more  eminent 
impofiance.  A  sixth  continent  is  in  the  very  act  of  growth  before  our  eyes  f 
The  Pacific  is  spotted  with  islands  thvoueh  the  immense  Q>ace  of  nearly  fifty  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  as  many  of  latitucM.  Eveiy  one  of  these  islands  seems  to 
be  merely  a  central  spot  for  the  formation  of  coral  banks,  which,  by  a  perpetual 
prorrsss,  are  rising  froan  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  sea.  The  union  of  a  few 
of  these  masses  of  rock  shapes  itself  into  an  island ;  the  seeds  of  plants  are  car- 
ried to  it  b^  the  birds  or  by  the  waves ;  and  firom  the  moment  that  it  overtops  the 
waters  it  is  covered  with  vegetation.  The  new  island  constitutes,  in  its  turn, 
a  centre  of  mwth  to  another  circle.  The  great  powers  of  nature  appear  to  be 
Mill  in  pecuuar  activity  in  this  region ;  aira  to  her  tardier  process  she  some- 
times taxes  the  assistance  of  the  volcano  and  earthquake.  From  the  south  of  New 
Zealand  to  the  North  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  waters  absolutely  teem  with 
those  future  seats  of  civiliication.  Still  the  coral  insect,  the  diminutive  builder  of 
these  mighty  piles,  is  at  work*,  the  ocean  is  intersected  with  myriads  of  those 
lines  of  foundation;  and  when  the  rocky  superstnicture  shaU  have  excluded  the 
•ea,  then  will  come  the  dominion  of  man.— JUref]pMJ  Faper. 


STATwncs^— The  yeariy  valoe  of  the  whole  africultural  (produce  of  England 
and  Wales  may  be  estimated  at  about  132,000.000/.,  and  that  of  Scotland  at  about 
S3,000,000{. ,  making  a  gross  sum  of  about  155,000,0001.  Now,  deducting  from  the 
amount  12^O0Q,0Qfll  fiir  the  value  of  seed,  and  the  sums  required  to  keep  up  the 
•tock  of  horseii  dbc,  we  have  the  sum  of  143,000,0002.  as  lepiesenting  the 
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entire  Talue  of  the  Tarioas  articles  of  agricoltoral  prodoee  ajumally  consmiiedj^ 
man.  At  present,  ( 1B36,)  the  population  of  Great  Bntain  may  be  taken  at  18,000,000, 
which  consequently  gives  81.,  or  so,  fortheaTcrage  annual  consumption  of  each  in* 
dividual.  The  anmud  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  does  not  exceed 
45,000,000^.  Now,  it*  we  deduct  6,0W),O0O2.  for  the  value  of  seed,  and  of  the  sums 
required  to  replace  horses,  &c,  3,500,0002.  for  the  value  remitted  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
&c.  to  absentee  proprietors,  we  have  35,500,0002.  pounds  to  be  distributed  &>noD|» 
the  resident  population ;  which,  as  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  about  8,500,00^^ 
gives  nearly  42.  35.  to  each. 

The  number  of  young  men  in  France  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the  army,  in  1834, 
contained  326,298  names ;  tliat  for  1833  was  made  up  of  285,805  names.  The 
iCbUowing  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  state  of  education  of  these  two 
classes: 

1834.  1833. 

Able  to  read  and  write,  155,839        133,435 

Able  to  read  only,  11,784  11,328 

Unable  either  to  read  or  write,  149,195        131,011 

State  of  education  not  ascertained,  9,480  11,141 


Ancient  and  Modern  DEHOCRAaEs. — "  We  should  remove  some  very  import- 
ant prejudices  from  our  minds,  if  we  could  once  subscribe  to  a  fact  plain  in  it- 
self, out  which  the  contests  of  modern  party  have  utterly  obscured — that  in  the 
mere  forms  of  their  government  the  Greek  republics  cannot  fairly  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  those  who  in  existing  times  would  attest  the  evils,  or  proclaim  the 
benefits^  of  constitutions  purely  democratic.  In  the  first  place  ^ey  were  not  de- 
mocracies, even  in  their  most  clemocratic  shape ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  working- 
classes  were  the  enslaved  population.  And  therefore,  to  increase  the  popular 
tendencies  of  the  republic  was,  in  fact,  only  to  increase  the  liberties  of  tne  few. 
We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  worst  evils  of  the  ancient  republics,  in  the  se- 
paration of  ranks  and  the  war  between  rich  and  poor,  were  not  the  necessary 
results  of  slavery.  We  may  doubt,  with  equal  probability,  whether  much  of  the 
lofty  spirit,  and  the  universal  passion  for  public  affairs,  whence  emanated  the  en- 
terprise, the  competition,  the  patriotism,  and  the  gbry  of  the  ancient  cities,  could 
have  existed  without  a  suborainate  race  to  carry  on  the  drudgeries  of  daily  life. 
It  is  clear,  also,  that  much  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the  several  states  arose 
from  the  exceeding  smallness  of  their  territories,  the  concentration  of  internal 
power,  and  the  perpetual  emulation  with  neighboring  and  kindred  states  nearly 
equal  in  civilization ;  it  is  clear,  too,  that  much  of  the  vicious  parts  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  yet  much  of  their  more  brilliant,  arose  from  the  absence  of  the  press. 
Their  intellectual  state  was  that  of  men  talked  to,  not  written  to.  Their  imagi- 
nation was  perpetually  called  forth — their  deliberative  reason  rarely ;  they  were 
the  fitting  audience  for  an  orator,  whose  art  is  effective  in  proportion  to  ue  im- 
pulse and  the  j^assion  of  those  he  addresses. 

"  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  representative  system,  which  is  the  proper 
conductor  of  the  democratic  action,  if  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  if 
unconsciously  practised  in  the  Spartan  ephoralty.  was  at  least  never  existent  in 
the  more  democratic  states.  And  assemblies  of  tne  whole  people  are  compatible 
only  with  those  small  nations  of  which  the  city  is  the  country.  Thus,,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  propose  the  abstract  constitution  of  any  ancient  state  as  a 
warning  or  an  example  to  modem  countries  which  possess  territories  large  in  ex- 
tent, which  subsist  without  a  slave  population,  which  substitute  representative 
councils  for  popular  assemblies,  and  which  direct  the  intellectual  tastes  and  po- 
litical habits  of  a  people,  not  by  oratory  and  conversation,  but  throu|[h  the  more 
calm  and  dispassionate  medium  of  the  press.  This  principle  settled,  it  may  per- 
haps be  generally  conceded,  that  on  comparing  the  democracies  of  Greece  with 
all  other  contemporary  forms  of  government,  we  find  them  the  most  favorable  to 
mental  cultivation — not  more  exposed  than  others  to  internal  revolutions — usually 
in  fact,  more  durable,  more  milci  and  civilized  in  their  laws ;  and  that  the  worst, 
tyranny  of  the  Demus,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  never  equalled  that  of  an  oli- 
garchy or  a  single  ruler.  That  in  which  the  ancient  republics  are  properly  a 
model  to  us,  consists  not  in  the  form,  but  the  spirit  of  their  legislation.  They 
teach  us  that  patriotism  is  best  promoted  by  bringing  all  classes  into  public  and 
constant  intercourse,  that  inteUest  is  most  luxuriant  wherever  the  oompetitioB  is 
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widest  and  most  unftttend,  and  thatle^Iaton  can  creato  no  revards  and  invent 
no  penalties  equal  to  those  which  are  silently  en^ndered  by  society  itself,  while 
it  maintains,  elaborated  into  a  system,  the  desire  of  g^lory  and  the  dread  of 
shame." 

The  aboTe  is  ftom  Mr.  Bnlwer's  Letters  from  Athens  lately  published  by  the 
Harpers,  a  woik  in  which  the  popular  author  has  put  ibrth  some  of  his  best  ra- 
flections  in  his  happiest  style. 


Cheap  Bkead. — ^The  fi>llowing  extract  from  Barton's  tables  on  the  Poor-law 
system,  shows  the  impoitance  of  cheap  bread  in  sustaining  life.    The  return 
comprises  seven  manumcturing  districts  in  England,  distinct  from  each  other. 
Yearfc  Mm  of  wteat  per  qr.  Deaths. 

1801,  118s.  3d.  55,965 

1804,  60s.  Id.  44,794 

1807,  73s.  3d.  48,106 

1810,  106s.  9d.  54,864 


Bffbcts  op  Emiorition. — In  the  majority  of  European  nations,  the  disturbing 
elfect  of  migration  is  scarcely  sensible*,  Ireland  is,  mobably,  the  only  exception. 
North  America  gains  firom  migration  just  what  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland  to* 
eether  lose  from  migration.  The  aTcrage  gain  to  North  America,  previous  to 
1890,  is  stated  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  annually ;  but  since  that  year 
the  numbers-  emigrating  to  the  Canadaa  and  the  United  states  have  greatly  in- 


which  there  were  from  England  and  Wales  23,851,  from  Ireland  27,241,  and  from 
Scotland  5961.  We  may  say  then  of  England  and  Wales  alone,  that  the  annual 
loss  from  emigration  was  40(X)  previous  to  1820, 9000  at  the  year  1827,  and  30,000 
at  the  year  1^3.  The  mean  annual  increase  of  the  population  of  Elngland  and 
Wales,  from  1820  to  1830,  was  180,000.  Taking  the  mean  annual  number  of 
emigrants  at  this  period  to  have  been  8000,  it  wilTform  less  than  the  22d  part  of 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  The  mean  number  of  births  at  the  same  period 
havine  been  not  less  than  450,000  annually,  the  loss  from  emigration  was  not 
more  than  the  55th  part  of  this  number.  During  the  ten  years  1820-30,  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  must  have  been  diminishing  from  migration,  if  the 
number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland  did  not  quite  amount  to  eight  uiousand  tat- 
nva^j^-'Edm^tds  an  Population. 


Amkrigan  Amtboloot. — We  are  happy  to  learn,  fhvm  a  prospectus  issued  from 
the  publishing  establishment  of  Wiley  and  Putnam,  that  several  capable  person* 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  fugitive  poetry  of  the  coun- 
try, with  the  intention  of  intermingling  it  with  choice  pieces  by  writers  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  so  as  to  make  up  several  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  American 
Anthology."  Some  of  the  best  things  that  were  ever  written  have  been  composed 
by  those  who  have  thrown  off  an  occasional  copy  of  verses,  and  then  abandoned 
the  muse  entirely.  Our  newspapers  abound  with  these  waifs  of  genius,  many  of 
which,  like  the  following  beautiful  lines  from  the  Providence  Journal,  should  be 
snatched  from  the  waters  of  oblivion,  and  preserved  in  such  a  volume. 
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«o  roRTB  mro  thb  ihlm.— bt  w.  j.  p. 
^^Tba  world  i»  too  much  with  u*.**— WotoiwoKVB. 

Go  forth  into  the  fields, 
Ye  denizens  of  the  pent  city's  mart  1 
Go  forth,  and  know  the  gladness  nature  yields 

To  the  care-wearied  heart. 

Leave  ye  the  feverish  strife. 
The  jostling,  eager,  self-devoted  throne: 
Ten  thousuid  voices,  waked  anew  to  nfe, 

Call  you  with  sweetest  song. 

Hark!  firom  each  fresh  clad  bough, 
Or  blissful  soaring  in  the  gokien  air, 
Bright  birds,  with  joyous  music,  bid  you  now 

To  spring's  loved  haunts  repair. 

The  silvery  gleamine  rills 
Lure  with  soft  murmurs  uom  the  grassy  lea  ; 
Or  gaily  dancing  down  the  sminy  hills. 

Call  loudly  in  their  glee ! 

And  the  youngj  wanton  breeze^ 
With  breath  all  odorous  from  her  blossomy  dias^ 
In  voice  low  whispering,  'mong  the  embowering  trees^ 

Woos  you  to  her  embrace. 

Go— breathe  the  air  of  heaven. 
Where  violets  meekly  smile  upon  your  way  ^ 
Or  on  some  pine-crowned  summit,,  tempest  nven. 

Your  wandering  footsteps  stray. 

Sedc  ye  the  solemn  wood. 
Whose  giant  trunks  a  veidanc  roof  uprear. 
And  listen,  while  the  roar  of  some  far  flood 

ThhlLs  the  young  leaves  with  fear  I 

Stand  by  the  tranquil  lake. 
Sleeping;  'taiid  willowy  banks  of  emerald  dye, 
Sare  when  the  wild  bud*s  wine  its  surfeise  break. 

Chequering  the  mirrored  wy-^ 

And  if  within  your  breast. 
Hallowed  to  Nature's  touch  one  chord  remain  ^ 
If  aught  save  worldly  honors  find  you  blest. 

Or  hope  of  sordid  gain  ^— 

A  stranee  delight  shall  thrill, 
A  quiet  joy  brood  o'er  you  like  a  dove ; 
Eaith's  placid  beauty  shall  yout  bosom  fill. 

Stirring  its  depths  with  love. 

O,  in  the  calm,  still  hours^ 
The  holy  Sabbalh  hours,  when  sleeps  the  air, 
And  heaven  and  earth,  decked  with  her  beauteous  flowersF, 

Lie  hushed  in  breathless  prayer,-^ 

Pass  ye  the  proud  fane  by, 
The  vaulted  aisles,  by  flaunting  foDy  trod. 
And,  'neath  the  temple  of  the  uplifted  sky. 

Go  forth,  and  worship  God  t'* 
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THE   TIMES. 

Thx  hour  has  at  length  anived  when  the  partisan  character  of 
politics  is  becoming  wholly  clmnged  in  this  country.  Qoestione  of 
the  greatest  momeiit  are  now  agitating  the  public  mind»  aad  for  the 
first  time  since  the  early  organization  of  the  old  Federal  and  Demo* 
cratic  parties,  men  are  beginning  to  array  themselves  under  the 
distinct  bannerB  of  Opimiokt. 

The  course  of  the  past  and  present  administration,  in  preaching 
one  doctrine  and  practising  another ;  in  hanging  out  the  banners 
of  Democracy  white  enforcing  an  actual  Despotism ;  in  enccraraging 
a  Foreign  political  influence  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  while 
affecting  a  high*toned  nationality ;  in  Tilltfjrittg  the  Monied  insti* 
tutions  of  the  country  while  controlling  that  country  through  the 
medium  of  the  Banks ;  and  lastly,  in  interfering  with  the  private 
af&irs  of  the  States  under  the  pretence  of  studying  the  welfore  of 
the  Union ;  have  at  length  combined  to  open  the  eyes  of  thinking 
men  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Republic,  and  alarm  them  for 
the  extremity  to  which  all  things  seem  tending. 

The  theoretical  believers  in  true  Whig  principles  at  length  see 
the  necessity  of  carrying  those  principles  into  action  by  every< 
enrtion  in  their  power,  and  bringing  back  our  institutions  to  the 
original  objects  for  which  they  were  established.  This  is  only  to 
be  done,  First,  by  checking  the  overweening  infiuenoe  of  the  Exe- 
cutive* Secondly,  by  arresting  the  interference  of  the  General  with 
the  State  governments.  Thirdly,  by  preventing  the  inersase  of 
foreign  voters ;  and,  Fourthly,  by  divorcing  the  dangaitNis  UBios  of 
Bank  and  State,  and  leaving  money  to  be  dealt  in  I7  the  citiaens 
of  the  Republic  like  any  other  article  of  trade, 
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We  may,  without  any  assumptioiiy  take  some  credit  here  for 
haying  always,  more  or  lees,  upheld  these  views  in  the  Americaji 
MontUy ;  advancing  them,  indeed,  incidentally,  hut  pressing  them 
always,  so  far  as  we  could,  without  embroiling  ourselves  in  the 
mere  party  struggles  of  the  day.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  views  of  the  American  Party,  and  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade  and  States'  Rights  are  no  longer  matters  to  he  touched  upon 
after  this  desultory  fashion.  Ahstract  theory  must  now  give  way 
to  practical  discussion.  There  is  a  <5all  for  light  upon  every  side ; 
and  the  feeblest  taper,  if  kindled  by  truth  and  brought  forward  with 
real  honesty  of  purpose,  may  contribute  its  share  to  illumine  the 
public  mind. 

A  popular  government  can  only  be  wisely  administered  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  to  whom  it  appertains  understand  and  propeily 
appreciate  the  true  principles  of  civil  liberty.  That  they  may  do 
this,  it  is  essential  that  the  public  press  should  be,  in  the  first  place* 
free  as  regards  the  law ;  secondly,  independent  in  its  individual 
position ;  and  thirdly,  honest  and  undaunted  in  its  oourse.  This  is 
to  be  the  great  engine  of  forming,  for  the  most  part,  the  political 
opinions  of  men ;  this  is  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
public  discussion  of  the  great  principles  of  government  and  political 
economy  is  to  be  conducted ;  and  through  which  the  people  are, 
from  time  to  time,  to  receive  information  of  whatever  most  imme- 
diately interests  them  with  regard  to  the  present  security  and  the 
prospective  permanence  of  their  liberties.  To  the  daily  and  the 
weekly  press  it  has  hitherto  appertained,  in  this  country,  to  exercise 
exclusively  the  functions  of  the  people's  mentors,  and  to  enjoy  with* 
ont  dispute  the  distinction  of  standing,  as  the  people's  sentinels,  on 
the  watch-towers  of  Freedom.  It  is,  neverthe&ess,  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  publications  in  tiiemselves  so  ephemeral,  and  which 
meet,  usually,  with  but  a  cursory  perusal  in  momentary  intervals 
of  leisure,  to  give  to  the  great  principles  of  government  that  ex* 
tended  and  serious  consideration  which  is  due  to  their  importanoe» 
and  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  impress  an  adequate  sense  of 
that  inqiortance  upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  time  that  jonrnals 
of  a  higher  class  should  assume  to  themsdves  a  political  chancter» 
and  should  lend  their  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  those  doctriaeSy 
on  the  general  acknowledgment  of  which  the  stii>ility  of  our  liberties 
depends.  Our  country  is  at  this  moment  in  a  condition  critical  to 
the  last  degree.  Doctrines  of  a  character  eminently  dangerooa 
have  obtained  extensive  currency  among  the  people;  and  practioee 
more  daagsroiis  still,  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  our  go- 
vernment :  practices,  which,  if  they  have  not  been' sanctioned  by 
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flie  people,  have  at  least  been  regarded  by  them  with  a  degfee  of 
apatty  at  once  unaccountable  and  akmning. 

At  this  particular  crisis  there  has  been  announced  in  the  city  of 
Washington  a  forthcoming  periodical,  for  the  probable  high  cha* 
racter  of  which,  intellectually,  the  names  of  its  proposed  conductors 
afibrd  a  sufficient  guarantee,  unhappily  about  to  devote  its  eneigies 
to  the  perpetuation  of  those  pernicious  principles  of  goyemment  of 
which  we  so  much  deprecate  the  prevalcMioe,  and  to  the  defence  of 
those  abuses  which  hare  already  given  the  country  so  grievous 
cause  to  mourn.  In  the  absence  of  other  and  abler  champions  in 
the  same  field,  it  shall  be  our  task  to  meet,  with  the  best  of  our  abi« 
lity,  this  new  and  formidable  foe  to  the  dearest  interests  of  freemen. 
It  shall  be  ours  to  oppose,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  which  it  is  thus  attempted  to  infuse  into  the  very  life's  blood 
of  the  body  politic. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  situation  is,  in  a  political  point  c^ 
view,  eminently  critical.  Who  does  not  feel  the  truth  of  the  asser* 
tion  ?  Who  does  not  behold,  in  the  fearful  signs  of  the  times,  indi- 
cations of  the  more  than  possible  speedy  destruction  of  all  that  as 
freemen  we  love,  and  all  that  as  patriots  we  boast,  in  the  civil  in* 
stitutions  of  our  country  ?  One  by  one  have  we  marked  the  most 
fatal  perversions  of  the  principles,  and  the  moat  dangerous  innova. 
tions  upon  the  practices,  cherished  and  observed  by  the  founders  of 
our  glorious  republic.  In  vain  has  the  voice  of  warning  been  lifted 
up  in  our  public  councils ;  in  vain  has  it  been  re-echoed  by  the 
public  press  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  No  answering 
voice  horn  the  people  has  yet  been  heard,  in  tones  sufficiently  loud, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

To  what  cause  shall  we  attribute  this  silence  t  Shall  we  say» 
indi^rence?  Heaven  forbid!  Shall  we  say,  incredulity  ?  Ame* 
ricans !  we  have  slumbered  long  enough.  Is  it  not  time  to  be  awake 
to  some  of  those  fearful  portents  which  menace  at  once  political 
ruin  to  ourselves,  and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  last  ray  of  hope  to 
tiiose  who  love  liberty  throughout  the  world  ?  For  such  portents 
we  have  not  far  to  seek.  like  gloomy  thunder  clouds,  they  hang 
black  and  lowering  in  Uie  political  firmament.  Death  is  slumbering 
in  their  vohimed  blackness ;  nor  is  it  death  the  less,  that  it  may 
fiul  to  come  upon  us,  like  the  lightning's  stroke,  quick,  sudden,  ter« 
riUe.  Ah,  no !  it  is  in  the  paralizing  influence  which  marks  its 
steady  and  stealthy  approach  that  the  greatest  danger  lies.  It  is 
in  the  deadness  of  feeling  with  which  we  observe  the  evidences  of  a 
Kving  sjpirit  of  liberty  gradually  to  disappear,  that  the  most  fearful 
cause  for  apprehending  its  final  utter  eactinction  consists.  They 
who  pass  suddenly  from  the  broad  light  ef  day  into  the  gloom  of  a 
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4oiigeoB»  are  ttmek  with  the  power  of  the  contraal*  But  when, 
ai  the  sun  sinks  slowly  behind  the  hillSf  the  darkness  of  eyening 
comes  gradually  on,  so  imperceptible  are  the  changes,  that  we 
searcely  mfurk  them  as  they  pass ;  and  we  become  only  conscious 
of  the  obscurity  after  the  luminary  has  withdrawn  himself  entirely 
from  the  upper  earth*  So  sets  the  sun  of  Freedom  upon  a  people, 
who,  absorbed  in  petty  trivialities  of  mere  personal  interest*  forget 
that  ^  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty^" 

N09  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  these  portents.  Tbey  are  around 
us  on  our  right  hand  and  on  our  left.  The  power  which  is  to  de- 
stroy usy  if  we  are  destroyed,  is  not  to  come  from  abroad.  Against 
a  foreign  foe  to  American  liberty,  American  freemen  are  invincible. 
While  there  is  an  arm  left  to  uplift  the  stripes  and  the  stars,  that 
glorious  banner  shall  still  wave  over  the  land  where  its  folds  first 
floated  above  the  armies  of  the  free.  But  if  we  are  doomed  to  fall, 
it  will  be  through  our  own  folly ;  and  the  enemy  who  shall  plant 
his  foot  upon  our  necks,  will  be  the  popular  favorite  in  whom  his 
countrymen  too  blindly  confided.  If  the  foundations  of  this  glo- 
lions  temple  of  liberty,  projected  by  the  wisdom,  reared  by  the  toil, 
and  defended  by  the  blood,  of  our  fathers,  are  destined  to  be  removed, 
and  the  fabric  itself  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sappers  and 
the  miners  in  the  detestable  work  will  be  those  to  whose  care  wo 
entrust  the  keeping  of  the  edifice. 

The  sappers  and  the  miners  are  at  work  already ;  nay,  they  have 
been  so  kwg.  Blow  after  bk>w  has  been  struck  in  darknM,  one 
after  another  have  the  solid  supporters  yielded — the  edifice  is  weak- 
ened, but  not  yet  destroyed — it  is  tottering  but  not  yet  fallen — ^the 
great  comer.Btone  is  still  unmoved — the  key  of  Jthe  arch  is  still 
secure,  and — ^Americans !  will  you  not  hasten  to  the  rescue  Y 

Some  years  have  passed  since  the  great  statesman  of  the  west,  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate,  declared  the  country  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution.  From  that  period  to  the  present  the  wheeb  of  the 
same  fearful  revolution  have  been  going  forward  with  a  rapidity 
truly  frightful.  This  change  consists  in  the  steadily  progressive 
transformation  of  our  government  from  a  representative  democracy 
to  an  elective  monarchy,  from  a  government  of  laws  to  one  of  ar* 
bitrary  power,  from  a  republic  to  a  despotism  and  a  tyranny. 
Such  and  so  rapid  have  been  the  encroachments  of  executive  usur- 
pation  upon  the  constitutional  rights  and  powers  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  that  there  scarcely  remains  an  attri* 
bute  of  sovereignty  which  it  has  not  absorbed,  and  in  one  way  or 
another  exercised.  And  such  has  been  the  persecuting  and  vindic- 
tive spirit  in  which  the  chief  executive  officer  and  his  immediate 
agents  and  minions  have  exercised  the  powers  properly  vested  i« 


thdiQ  by  Ibe  ewMtitution  aod  the  laws ;  ao  ea&ely  have  they  made 
tbeie  the  iostrameBts,  not  of  promoting  the  general  welfare,  but  of 
gratify ing  their  own  personal  feelings  of  malice  or  reTenge  ;  that 
no  honorable  spirit  can  contemplate  the  history  of  their  proceedings 
without  disgust— no  lover  of  his  country  without  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled indignation  and  shame*  Such,  too,  has  been  the  unblushing 
corruption  countenanced  and  practised  in  high  places,  such  the 
plots  and  contrivances  to  purchase  support  from  the  wavering  or 
the  disafiected»  and,  among  the  faithful,  to  secure  to  themselves* 
among  other  **  spoils  of  victory,"  stupendous  private  fortunes  out  of 
the  public  resources ;  that  we  know  not  whether  most  to  wonder  at 
the  high-handed  villany  of  the  transactions  themselves,  or  the  apa» 
thetic  forbearance  of  a  people,  which  has  seen  them  bo  often  par- 
tiaUy  unveiled,  and  has  still  neglected  to  hurl  the  perpetrators  from 
their  undeserved  elevation,  or  even  to  exact  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  a  complete  development  of  the  whole  machinery  of  wick- 
edness. 

In  alluding  to  the  history  of  the  past,  we  most  be  understood 

distinctly  to  disclaim  all  feelings  of  personal  hostility  or  personal 

prejudices  against  those  whose  acts  we  are  constrained  to  condemn. 

This  magazine,  in  so  fiir  as  its  character  is  to  be  political,  will  be 

devoted  strictly  to  the  maintenance  of  those  great  principles,  on 

the  due  observance  of  which  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties  and  the 

security  of  equal  rights  to  all  our  citizens  depend.    With  tnenf  in 

their  individual  character,  we  have  nothing  to  do.    It  matters  not 

who  may  be  at  the  helm  of  government.    If  his  administration  be 

in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  we  advocate,  and  which 

are  those  held  by  the  great  party  arrayed  in  present  opposition 

to  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair,  then  we  are  with  him ; 

if  otherwise*  against  him.    At  the  same  time  it  belongs  not  to  us 

to  descend  into  the  arena  of  party  strife,  and  actively  to  take  part 

in  the  particular  political  controversies  at  any  time  immediately 

pending.    The  combatants  in  that  arena  are  sufficiently  numerous 

already  i  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  mode  of  warfiure  now  unhappily 

so  prevalent  in  the  immediate  struggle  for  party  domination,  is  such 

us  too  often  to  c<nnpromise  the  dignity  of  the  piinciples,  on  the 

basis  of  which  the  war  is  professedly  waged. 

If  we  examine  the  conduct  and  the  language  of  those  joumak 
which  profess  to  be  the  organs  of  great  poUtical  parties,  how  often 
do  we  find  cause  to  blush  and  to  sigh  over  the  miserable  lack  of 
patriotism,  and  the  disgusting  excess  of  pitiful  selfishness,  of  angry 
personal  feelings^  of  crafty  deception  and  misrepresentation*  and 
of  bold  and  wilfiil  falsehood,  which  they  exhibit.  Professing  to 
J»attle  bt  priocipley  how  oftent  uid  with  what  rancorous  bittexmeM^ 
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do  they  aasail  and  hcmt  down  private  eharacter ;  how  often  do  they 
appeal  to  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  mal* 
titude ;  how  wilfally,  how  wantonly,  and  how  grossly  do  they  per« 
Tert  the  language  and  the  acts  of  those  whose  elevation  to  office 
they  desire  to  prevent !  How  widtedly  do  they  persist  in  attaching 
grave  importance  to  trifles,  in  themselves  insignificant  or  indifferent 
at  most  $  and  how  frequently,  alas !  do  they  at  length  prevail,  not 
because  the  principles  they  maintain  are  the  safe,  the  wise,  or  the 
just  principles,  or  even  the  principles  of  the  majority ;  but  simply 
because  all  principle  has  been  forgotten  in  the  conflict,  and  the 
question  has  been  transformed  into  a  most  discreditable  discussion 
and  comparison  of  the  private  characters,  the  private  peculiarities, 
and  the  private  lives  of  men. 

It  is  this  mode  of  warfare,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  has 
paved  the  way  for,  and  secured  the  popular  sanction  to,  those  enor. 
mfAJm  acts  of  executive  usurpation  which  marked  the  history  of  the 
miserable,  tyrannical,  and  destructive  administration  firom  which, 
by  the  Messing  of  heaven,  the  country  is  at  last  delivered.  Yes ; 
the  incubus  has  passed  away  at  last ;  and,  though  another  has  m- 
pervened  in  its  stead,  there  is  reason,  thanks  to  heaven  again,  to 
hope  that  its  strength  will  prove  but  weakness  in  the  comparison. 
Twice  has  the  whole  country,  with  throes  of  convulsive  effort,  la- 
bored  to  shake  off  the  odious  burthen :  but,  like  the  old  man  of  the 
sea,  it  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  too  se- 
curely to  be  detached.  Exhausted  and  heart-sick,  the  most  sanguine 
and  the  most  patriotic  spirits  have  at  times  been  ready  to  despair 
of  the  republic.  And  the  weapons  which  have  thus  prevailed 
against  the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  and 
which,  striking  beyond  their  immediate  object,  have  crushed  its 
commerce,  and  crumbled  its  wealth,  and  paralyzed  its  industry, 
have  been  strictly  and  entirely  of  the  disgraceful  and  abominable 
character  we  have  just  been  endeavoring  to  describe.  A  popular 
idol—* why  jukly  popular  it  would  be  difficult  to  say— a-  man  of 
meagre  attainments,  of  limited  information,  and  of  narrow  capacity 
—a  lawyer,  without  ^ninence— a  judge,  without  competence-*-* 
senator,  without  weight  or  influence,— and,  to  balance  the  account, 
a  fortunate  only— «ot  a  great — soldier — by  the  strength  of  an  empty 
name,  and  by  the  wicked,  foul-mouthed,  and  disgraceful  slander,  on 
the  part  of  his  presses,  of  every  distinguished  individual  opposed  to 
him  and  his  measures,  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  power, 
in  spite  of  violated  pledges,  and  the  practical  abandonment  of  every 
political  principle  he  ever  professed.  The  principles  avowed  by 
tiie  late  President,  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  were  some  of 
tiiem  plausible  enough :  neverthdess,  in  the  maint  his  principles 
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were  never  eur  principles;  and  we  aooordiagly  c<»tribated  else* 
wlieie>*  our  mite  of  efibrt  to  prevent  hia  election,  aa  an  event,  which 
we  believed  was  about  to  be  what  one  of  his  early  enemies  and 
later  friends  too  truly  predicted  it  would  bo^  a  curse  to  the  country. 
But  such  as  were  his  pfofessions,  his  practice  contradicted  them 
all ;  and  yet,  by  the  help  of  the  miserable  machinery  of  partisan 
warfare  he  was  sustained.' 

The  country  has  had  enough  of  rulers  elected  for  their  own  sakes. 
It  i»  time  that  every  freeman  discarded  from  his  breast  those  petty 
feelings  of  personal  partiality,  or  personal  dislike,  which  are  the 
constant  source  of  discord  among  men  who  hold  principles  in  con»- 
mon,  and  which  tend  to  no  result  but  the  down&ll  of  the  right  and 
the  triumph  of  the  wrong.  Let  each  freeman  ask  himself,  what  is 
it  to  me  individually,  what  is  it  to  my  country,  whether  this  or  that 
candidate  be  seated  in  the  presidential  chair,  provided  the  great 
principles  prevail,  on  the  preservation  of  which  my  liberty,  my 
prosperity,  and  my  happiness  depend  7  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  much  to  me,  is  it  not  much  more  to  my  country,  that  another, 
in  whose  elevation  I  behold  a  fresh  blow  impending  over  the  already 
bleeding  constitution,  and  new,  and  numerous,  and  more  rapid  strides 
toward  the  destruction  of  all  that  I  hold  dear  in  my  country's  in- 
stitutions,  should  be  excluded  from  the  office  ?  Unless  men  will 
so  reason,  and  unless  they  will  so  conclude,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  the 
preservation  even  of  that  shadow  of  a  republic  which  yet  remains 
to  us.  ^Principles,  not  men,''  must  be  our  motto;  and  not  the 
nootto  of  our  lips  only,  but  of  our  practice  also* 

One  of  the  great  principles  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  present 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  administration  must  henceforth  contend 
with  a  zeal  that  shall  never  tirot  nwst  be  the  reduction  of  the  eze- 
eutive  power  within  its  constitutional  limits.  There  is,  perbi^is,  no 
other  at  the  present  time  of  importance  to  be  eomptLnd  with  this. 
Unless  that  powers  grown  at  last  so  stupendous  as  to  overshadow 
the  whole  land,  and,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  swallow  up  all  others  ia 
itself,  be  restricted  to  the  usefiil  purposes  for  which  only  it  was  cre- 
ated, our  condition  will  shortly  be  little  better  than  that  of  the  mi* 
serahle  Russian  serfs  who  are  sold  with  the  soil  they  till.  That 
words  like  these  are  something  mote  than  sound,  bear  witncis  the 
desolation  of  the  land  from  south  to  north.  **  Pteiah  credit"  was 
the  cry  of  one  whose  name  has  become  sjmonjonous  with  syco. 
pliancy  and  partisan  servility— *< perish  credit;"  credit  has  pe- 
rished — «^peIisb  commerce;"  commerce  has  perished  too.  Our 
fair  name  is  dishonoied  abroad,  and  our  ships  lie  rotting  at  our 

*  The  New  England  Magazine,  before  its  combination  with  the  American 
Monthly,  was  an  uidoitfimia  labonr  in  the  fiase  wa  an  now  aaaeituif  . 
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whurei  at  hone.  Tbe  gfiM  ia  «pf iagiag  in  oor  ooomiemal  itfwts. 
Half.finithed  walk  are  erumbliag  aileDdy  in  what  were  once  the 
biuy  marts  of  trade.  The  mercbant  at  hia  dedc  teUa  moodily  over 
the  aom  c^  Ue  peat  loeaeBy  and  sigba  at  the  thought  of  what  the 
morrow  may  bring  forth.  The  clerk  loongea  idly  over  tin  counter, 
or  gases  Ustlessly  up  the  street  after  the  unfrequent  customer.  The 
doors  of  the  factory  are  closed,  and  its  wheels  are  motionless.  The 
early  hammer  of  industry  is  rardy  beard.  Thoasands  of  working- 
men,  deprived  of  employraenty  are  exbaosting  the  slender  pittance 
which  they  had  reserved  for  the  weakneas  of  age.  The  ahns-bousea 
are  full  to  overflowing,  and  saeadieaBta  are  praying  for  charity  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets.  All  this,  when  winter  too  is  approachingt 
with  a  thousand  horrors  in  his  icy  breath. 

Theee  are  the  blessings  bequeathed  to  a  mockinjured  people  by 
one  whom  they  trusted,  ^  Not  wisely,  but  too  well."  And  these« 
be  it  remembered,  are  the  fruits  of  that  system  of  bold  usurpation, 
by  which  that  man  rendered  his  individual  will  independent  o(^  and 
superior  to,  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  thin 
is  so,  will  be  obvious  from  the  most  eureory  review  of  the  peat. 

Let  any  one  cast  a  glance  over  the  history  of  the  eight  years 
which  have  just  elapsed,  let  him  inquire  what  great  public  measuee 
have  in  the  mean  time  been  adopted  to  afieet  for  good  or  for  id  the 
happiness  of  this  extended  country,  and  whoee  have  been  tiioae 
meaaurss,  and  how  they  have  been  made  to  prevail ;-  and  he  will 
need  no  argument  to  convince  him  that  the  legislative  power,  as 
established  by  the  constitution*  has  been  mastered,  bound,  enslaved  $ 
and  that  all  its  essential  functions  have  been  aesamed  by,  and  ah- 
sorbed  in,  the  executive  alone.  Not  one  important  meaaore— die 
distribution  act  of  1896,  perhaps,  excepted— >in  the  slighteat  degree 
at  variance  with  the  private  wishes,  or  in  the  most  trifling  manner 
opposed  to  the  bitter  prejudices  of  the  Preaident,  baa  leeeived  tho' 
aanction  of  the  national  legislature  without  having  been  aubae- 
quently,  in  one  way  or  another,  defeated  by  the  exerciae  of  his 
arbitrary  will.  No  scheme  has  been  projected  on  his  own  party 
however  rash,  however  visionary,  or  however  foolish,  which  he  ban 
not  carried  into  execution  in  spite  of  the  legiskluie  which  strove 
in  vain  to  arrest  him  in  bis  mad  career. 

The  first  grand  aim  of  the  lata  chief  executive  waa  to  poaasas 
the  control  of  the  public  purse. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Executive  has  beeir  clear  in  this  mattsr.  To  all 
this,  we  need  only  rejoin  that  the  events- which  have  occurred, 
were  aU  and  several  distinctly  predicted  from  the  beginning  by 
men  whose  financial  ability  is  too  wtB  known  to  be  questioned* 
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But  were  it  otberwiee,  the  tnith  woaM  etin  remain  ondiakeDy  that 
throughout  the  entire  eeriee  of  these  preatimptuoue  acts,  the  Presi- 
dent^ to  <ise  the  language  of  Mr.  Clay's  celehrated  resolution,  ^  as. 
somed  upon  himsdf  powers  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws,  but  in  derofeUion  of  both<" 

Buty  it  has  been  urged  againr--in  all  these  things  th^  Executive 
has  been  sustained  by  the  popular  voioe*  In  the  first  placet  what- 
ever be  inferred  from  the  expressions  of  the  popular  feeling  at  the 
bal]ot«boZ)  it  is  not  true  that  the  measures  of  the  President  were 
the  measures  of  the  people  in  advance*  They  were  adopted  because 
they  ioere  the  measures  of  the  President ;  and  bis  acts  of  usurpa- 
tion were  sustained  because  they  were  the  acts  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
This  leads  us,  secondly,  to  remarki  that  the  very  acN|uiescence  of 
the  people  in  acts  so  illegal  in  their  nature,  constitutes  the  most 
alarming  fact  in  the  whole  history^  We  have  now  seen  how  men 
can  be  blinded  by  the  influence  of  a  popular  name.  We  have  seen 
with  what  alacrity  freemen,  who  profess  to  be  proud  of  their  free- 
dom, can  yield  up  their  liberties  to  a  tyrant  of  their  own  choice. 
We  have  seen  how  hard  it  is  for  men  to  condemn  one,  however  in 
the  wrong,  whom  they  bdieve  to  act  with  honesty  of  purpose*— 
And  we  have  seen  of  how  indiBpensable  necessity  it  is  to  a  peo|^ 
who  would  continue  to  live  und«r  a  government  of  laws,  to  separate 
between  the  individual  and  his  acts-^to  adopt  the  maxim,  and  to  ad* 
here  to  it  in  practice  with  unbending  determination^-*' principles, 
not  men.'' 

Having  devoted  so  great  a  space  to  the  consideration  of  those 
executive  encroachments  most  intimately  connected  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  we  can  but  allude  to  others,  which  deserve, 
nevertheless,  to  be  grarely  pondered^ 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is,  under  the  constitution,  a 
part  of  the  executive  power.  The  consent  of  that  body  is  essential 
to  the  validity  of  all  appointments  to  office  not  placed  by  law  at 
the  disposal  of  particular  functionaries.  Can  any  one  have  for- 
gotten the  artifices  by  which  this  check  on  the  presidential  power 
of  appointment  has  been  praotically  annihilated  T  Can  any  one 
have  forgotten  on  how  numerous  occasions  a  second  nomination 
has  been  resorted  to,  when,  by  any  accident,  the  President  had  been 
led  to  belieYe  that  a  temporary  majority  would  be  found  in  his 
faror?  Or,  can  any  one  hare  forgotten  that,  for  six  months  afler 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  the  name  of  that  pliant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  whom  the  President  had  used  in  the  execution  of  his 
designs  upon  the  public  purse,  was  not  submitted  to  the  Senate  at 
roL,  X. 
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an  t    These  filings  aie  indeed  withiB  the  letter  ef  the  eonilitetioii, 
bat  they  are  riolatione  of  its  spirit  of  the  groseest  kind. 

Can  any  one  have  forgotten,  moreover,  the  flagrant  inrndt  oflEmd 
to  the  same  body,  in  the  shape  of  an  executive  protest  against  ceiw 
tain  of  their  proceedings  had  while  sitting  in  their  legislative  capa* 
city  ?  Or  can  any  one  have  forgotten  the  war  subsequently  waged 
against  them,  for  years,  on  account  of  the  same  proceedings ;  the 
attempts  made  to  bring  then  into  odium  with  the  people ;  the  me. 
naces  thrown  out  in  regard  to  a  narrower  limitation  of  their  term 
of  service ;  and  the  extended  machinery,  by  which,  at  length,  their 
independence  was  totally  prostrated,  and  by  which  they  were  finally 
led  in  humiliation  and  captivity  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  f  Alas ! 
that  honorable  body,  to  which,  for  so  many  3rears,  every  lover  of 
his  country  would  lode  up  with  exulting  pride,  has  finally  indeed 
become  degraded,  almost  beneath  contempt.  Once  the  glory  of  the 
nation — ^what  is  it  now,  but  a  hissing  and  a  reproach !  There  ex* 
ists  no  longer  any  restraint  upon  the  presidential  power  of  ap* 
pointment.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  become  a  mere 
court  of  registry  of  the  edicts  of  a  master. 

*  And  who  does  not  know  how,  by  the  artful  use  of  this  power  of 
appointment,  the  chief  executive  has  contrived  to  bind  to  himself 
a  majority  in  the  house  of  Representatives,  as  ready  to  do  his  bid« 
ding  as  the  Senate  has  itself  become  ?  Has  any  one  forgotten,  that 
ttiroughoat  the  whole  of  a  long  session  the  speaker  of  that  house 
carried  in  his  pocket  the  promise  of  a  foreign  mission  T  or  can  any 
one  have  forgotten  the  consequences,  as  they  manifested  tbemsdiMBS, 
in  the  selection  of  committees  and  in  the  regulation  of  debates? 

Who,  moreover,  does  not  recall  the  frequent  occasions  on  whidi 
delinquent  or  fraudulent  public  servants  have  been  sheltered  from 
Bierited  censure,  under  the  broad  eegis  of  presidential  power  ?  Can 
it  be  fbrgotten,  that  so  early  as  the  session  of  1880-81,  the  abases 
and  the  manifold  corruption,  even  so  early  existing,  in 'the  Post  Office 
department,  were  perfectly  known  and  understood ;  yet  that  every 
attempt  to  bring  them  officially  before  the  Senate  ended  in  utter 
iaihireT  Is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  on  that  oc 
easion  forgotten--a  speech  in  which  he  recounted  to  the  Senate 
fiicts  preoisdy  similar  to  those  reported  by  Mr.  Ewing  years  after, 
when  the  department  had  at  length  become  utterly  bankrupt?  Is 
the  letter  of  Abraham  Bradley  to  the  President  fbrgotten,  in  which 
he  charged  upon  the  Postmaster  General,  incapacity,  malfeasance 
in  office,  and  every  species  of  corruption,  sustaining  his  charges 
by  the  most  ample  proof?  And  is  it  forgotten,  that,  notwtthstand> 
iiig  all  thi%  William  T.  Barry  was  shieldBd  firom  oensuie  and  diet 
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gnct,  and  aent  abroad  upim  a  fiMeign  niMioBf  foayiag  the  Post 
Office  behind  htm  insolvent  to  the  amount  of  a  million? 
'  Why  ihould  we  allude  to  the  vain  attempts  made  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  general  Land  Office?  Whyt  to  the  difficulties 
encoanteied  by  the  committee  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  the  insolent  letter 
of  the  President  to  that  gentleman  at  the  last  session  ?  Why  call 
to  mind  that  farce  of  a  trial,  in  which  a  servile  and  sycophantic 
slave  of  the  palace,  while  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  house  as  a 
cutprity  contrived  to  turn  the  proceedings  into  a  persecution  and 
vilification  of  the  honorable  members  whom  he  had  insulted. 

It  is  a  task  too  sickening  to  enumerate  the  countless  acts  and  incL 
dents  which  go  to  swell  the  evidence  of  the  overwhelming  uncoo* 
stitutional  power  wielded  at  present  by  the  American  Executive* 
In  the  mere  perversion  of  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal 
into  an  instrument  for  rewarding  friends  and  punishing  enemies, 
there  is  enough  to  eicite  the  alarm  of  every  true, American.  The 
army  of  office-hoklers  alone  constitutes  a  pretorian  cohort,  capa* 
Me  of  carrying  almost  any  measure  the  President  may  decree. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  it  is  with  reason  that  the  great  Whig 
party  of  the  nation  demand,  as  a  measure  of  immediate  adoption, 
the  reduction  of  the  enormous  Executive  power.  Let  every  mem* 
ber  of  that  party  keep  this  object  nearest  his  heart.  Let  him  exert 
himself  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  to  their  danger.  Let 
him  warn  them  that  it  is  in  their  own  apathy,  or  in  their  own  easy 
acquiescence  in  assumptions  of  power,  which  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  continual  alarm,  that  the  danger  chiefly  lies.  If  they  will 
but  awake  to  the  truth,  if  they  will  but  watch  and  not  be  weary 
over  the  liberties  they  .profess  to  value,  no  tyrant  on  earth  can  rivet 
his  fetters  on  their  limbs. 

But  they  must  watch*  Foreign  legions  may  nbjugate,  and  £>• 
reign  shackles  may  bind«  for  a  time,  even  a  free  people.  But  it  will 
be  only  for  a  time.  Neither  power  can  subdue  nor  manacles  fetter 
the  chainless  spirit.  Ever  watchful  of  its  opportunity,  it  will  rise 
at  last,  and  hurl  the  oppressor  from  the  throne  he  has  usurped. 
But  they  whose  slavery  comes  not  by  violence — they  who  wUl  to 
have  a  master — ^they  are  slaves  indeed.  No  matter  by  what  plan* 
sible  appellation  pf  liberty  they  may  denominate  their  servitude ;  no 
matter  by  what  republican  title  of  Consul,  or  Tribune,  or  President 
they  may  distinguish  their  tyrant ;  they  are  still  slaves,  for  they 
know  not  how  to  be  free. 

Civil  liberty  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  under  a  government  of  hhvs. 
Nor  most  laws  be  lor  the  people  only ;  they  must  be  for  the  peopleti 
servants.  The  ruler  who  is  above  the  li^w,  is  a  despot  What  mat^ 
tecs  it  whether  he  be  so  dejure^  or  defaUo  only. 
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AmeriGans!  shmll  our  liberty  be  any  tbing  bat  a  BimeT  Afjva 
leady  to  abandon  your  government  of  laws?  Are  you  ready  to 
see  your  laws  trampled  under  foot  by  tbose  entrusted  with  their 
execution?  Are  you  ready  to  submit  yoursdves  to  the  dominatioii 
of  an  autocraty  distinguished  fiom  other  autocrats  mily  by  the  re- 
publican title  of  a  President?  These  are  questions  which  cannot 
be  eyaded.  Not  to  reply,  is  to  reply  like  slaves—* we  are  ready. 
Rally,  then,  to  the  rescue  of  the  violated  constitution ;  and  let  ypur 
liniiwer  be  ^ven  at  the  ballot-box  in  silence  and  in  power. 


90AT  SONG  ON  LAKE  OWASOO.* 


sir  A.  CLBYSLANO  COXf 


LoosB,  loose  the  sail !  a  gentle  gale 

Is  blowing  from  the  shore ; 
And  sunset's  glow,  its  sheen  doth  thxow 

Owasco's  waters  o'er. 
Away  we  gUdft---aye,  far  away 

The  rippled  tides  aboon ; 
We  leave  the  beach  at  parting  day 

To  sail  beneath  tha  moon. 

And  off  we  sweep-r-the  glassy  deep 

Is  glitt'ring  'neath  our  prore ; 
And  eyes  as  gay  as  starlight's  ray 
-  Are  glancing  from  the  shore. 
Those  eyes  shall  be  our  cynosure, 

And  guide  our  little  sailr— 
For  brightly  beams  their  sparkle  piire, 

Ajtd  channs  away  the  gale. 

Oh,  swiftly  then !  well  haek  again 

When  gaily  o'er  the  stream 
The  soft  starlight  is  dancing  bright, 

And  shines  the  pale  moon-beam. 
And  what  though  round  us  twilight  daric 

Be  gath'ring  as  we  roam- 
When  Blsry  smiles  to  bless  our  baxk 

"Thfi^iryofthefiMan!" 

AuBQur,  Mf,  1837. 

*  The  Owawo  Lake,  though  one  of  tfie  most  %MatfM  ef  tita  msBy  titat  stea  the  ,, 

Mnorthieetate,ieTenrundeeenredl]rQ«flfetedby  ihc  trsvePer,  who  too  often  cannot  brook  the 

May  of  even  en  hoarse  depertura  ftom  the  direct  road  of  hie  joaraejr.    He  known  not  whit  he 

iMea.  however,  end  perhape  It  ie  as  well  that  he  abottid  fo  oo.    3ut  to  the  admirer  of  Aacilcaa 

■oeim,  and  the  jprer  of  aq[uaiie  ^poita,  the  ontarioaoTa  vkk  10  the  1^ 
|a  Ms  **  IMW  la  JVSaMpa,*' 
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RE. CHARTER  OF   THE    BANK. 

Aftes  we  have  ODce  imbrued  our  hands  in  politics,  it  would  seem 
almost  like  flinching  to  issue  this  number  of  our  magazine  without 
touching  at  all  on  the  important  and  now  exciting  subject  of  the 
currency,  and  the  great  question  which  presents  itself  first  of  those 
which  spring  out  of  it,  of  the  Re-charter  of  the  Bank.  Important 
as  this  question  undoubtedly  is,  we  think  yet  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  given  to  it,  since  its  assailants  and  its  defenders 
liave  alike  lost  temper,  and  resorted  to  violence  and  abuse.  These 
errors  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid,  by  laying  the  past  out  of  view 
and  looking  only  to  the  future. 

A  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  thing  of  dia- 
puted  constitutionality.  Ought  not  this  matter  to  be  permanently  set 
at  rest  by  action  of  the  competent  powers  ?  If  Congress  have  not 
power  to  grant  charters  or  acts  of  incorporation  generally,  or  such 
as  this  in  particular,  is  not  the  matter  important  enough  to  justify 
the  calling  of  a  convention.  Men  should  not  view  this  great  ques- 
tion solely  through  the  medium  of  its  effect  on  the  other,  of  Bank 
and  No  Bank ;  they  should  discuss  it  candidly  by  itself,  and  have  it 
for  ever  put  to  rest. 

When  this  is  done,  supposing  Congress  to  be  found  to  possess,  or 
to  have  acquired,  the  power  in  question,  we  arrive  at  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  use  of  it  in  this  case.  A  Bank  of  the  United 
States  similar  to  the  last,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  revival  of  the 
last,  seems  to  be  demanded  for  five  reasons  principally,  which  may 
be  set  down  as  follows. — It  is  demanded, 

1.  As  a  panacea  for  existing  troubles  in  the  commercial  world. 

2.  As  a  regulator  of  the  currebcy. 

8.  As  a  regulator  of  Exchanges,  (domestic  chiefly). 

4.  As  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  government, 
r  5.  As  a  money-lending  corporation,  in  aid  of  commerce ;  this  last 
Ibeing  the  specific  function  of  a  Bank. 

We  shall  look  at  these  arguments  one  by  oncf  and  if  we  decide 
tiiem  nearly  all,  as  we  think  we  must,  against  the  opinions  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Bank,  we  hope  our  readers  will  weigh  our  reasons 
candidly;  and  if  not  convinced  by  them,  at  least  allow  them  weight 
nough  to  excuse  us  fi>r  being  so. 

1.  If  it  be  true  that  all  our  existing  evils  have  been  brought  <m 
as  at  this  moment  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Bank,  is  it  therefore 
elear  that  its  re«establishm«it  would  aUeTiate  them  t   The  Govern- 
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menty  it  is  said^  was  ninning  a  mad  caraer,  which  the  Bank  lenstedr 
and  therefore  it  was  destroyed ;  and  the  Goyernment  was  thus  ena« 
bled  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  the  country  by  tampering  unrestrain- 
edly with  the  currency.  On  this  statement,  it  is  thought  there 
arises  a  general  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Bank  as  the  natural 
champion  of  the  true  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  which  it 
ia  the  natural  interest  of  the  Bank,  it  has  been  urged,  to  support. 
But  to  support  against  whom  T — against  the  Government  T — ^Thea 
the  Bank  must  be  made  strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  Goreni* 
ment ;  and  what  are  the  effects  of  such  a  contest,  we  have  too  much 
season  to  know.  It  is  absurd  to  ask  us  to  set  up  a  power  in  the 
country  capable  of  resisting  its  already  established  authorities;  it 
is,  in  fact,  proposing  a  change  of  our  mode  of  government  to  talk 
of  giving  the  financial  interest  body  and  form  and  independent 
power.  And  then  what  assurance  have  we  that  this  power  will  be 
honestly  used  even  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Bank  itself^  which 
are  alleged  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  public  T  The  Bank 
shares  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market ;  the  Government  may 
hold  a  quarter,  a  very  rich  individual  might  possess  himself  of  ano* 
ther  quarter,  and  what  would  the  ^  champion"  do  then  7 

The  truth  is,  that  we  have  fared  like  a  ship  with  a  whale  on  board^ 
which  might  go  on  steadily  enough  while  he  lay  quiet,  but  if  we 
should  attempt  to  take  his  blubber,  he  would  perhaps  knock  away 
our  masts  *'  in  self-defence.".  Tou  may  exculpate  him  if  you  please ; 
but  the  result  of  our  experience  remains  to  us — that  we  are  not 
built  to  carry  whales,  and  that  we  were  best  not  take  another  such 
passenger. 

2.  A  Bank  is  demanded  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency,  i.  e.  the 
paper  currency,  and  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  m 
affected  by  it.  Congress,  it  is  said,  has  power  to  regulate  commerces 
and  consequently  currency  ;  therefore  let  them  put  this  power  out 
of  their  own  hands  by  giving  a  charter  for  twenty  years  to  an  in- 
stitution  capable  of  exercising  it,  and  beyond  their  control.  Now, 
this  surrendering  up  of  the  constitutional  powers  by  irrevocable 
delegation,  is  what  Congress  certainly  cannot  do  on  constitutional 
grounds,  therefore  this  argument  utterly  fails.  But  is  a  Bank  the 
best  regulator  of  the  currency  t  It  is  far  from  being  proved !  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  apparent  force  in  a  suggestion  of 
Jones  Loyd,  the  London  banker,  that  the  power  of  creating  paper 
money  ought  to  be  separated  entirely  from  the  trade  of  borrowing 
and  lending  it.  This  is  a  curious,  difficult,  and  immensely  import- 
ant question ;  let  us  not  legislate  upon  it  rashly  for  twenty  yeare 
ahead.  A  paper  currency  suitable  for  this  country  is  yet  to  be  in- 
vented, if  free  trade  in  banking  and  well-oiganized  exchanges  will 
Bot  give  it;  but  the  piodigious  power  of  furaithiag  it  ought  not  tQ 


be  pot  in  the  hands  of  any  trafing  corporation,  nor  beyond  the 
control  of  the  representattyee  of  the  people. 

3.  A  Bank  ia  demanded  as  a  regulator  of  exchanges^  and  eepe- 
c^ially  of  domestic  exchanges ;  an  office  which  the  last  Bank  must 
be  admitted  to  have  performed  in  a  conTenient  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  which,  since  its  destruction,  has  been  badly  and  ex- 
pensively  done  to  the  great  loss  and  inconTcnience  of  the  public* 
All  this,  we  think,  is  proved ;  but  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
commercial  interest  is  fully  capable  of  doing  this  business  for  it-" 
self,  and  would  have  done  it  without  the  Banks  had  none  existed, 
and  would  now  do  it  were  it  certain  that  no  new  Bank  would  arise 
to  assume  the  office*  Correspondence  roust  be  organized,  houses 
established,  clerks  salaried,  and  capital  appropriated  for  a  vast  and 
eomplicated  business ;  and  perhaps,  when  all  this  mechanism  is  in 
motion,  theunhicky  enterprisers  may  find  themselves  competed  with 
by  a  great  company,  actually  paid  by  the  natioi^  for  doing  the  same 
thing  cheaper  than  the  individuals  can  afford.  And  this  brings  us 
to  look  a  little  at  the  stipulations  on  this  subject  in  the  charter  of 
the  last  Bank. 

The  Bank  engaged,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  Treasury 
deposits,  that  it  would  acbept  at  all  points  of  the  Union  its  own 
notes  whatever  points  payable  in  payments  for  Grovemment  account. 
That  IS,  if  I  have  in  my  possession  U.  S.  Bairic  notes  payable  at 
New  Orleans,  and  I  have  a  Custom-house  bond  to  pay  at  New-Tork, 
these  notes  are  to  be  received  for  that  bond,  though  jierhaps  at  the 
same  time  the  Bank  will  not  accept  them  in  deposit  nor  pay  them 
in  specie,  except  at  the  specified  point  of  New  Orleans.  But  the 
payments  constantly  due  the  government  were  so  large  as  to  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  these  notes  when  they  went  astray  from  theit 
homes,  and  they  were  never  at  a  greater  discount  any  where,  we 
believe,  than  half  per  cent,  and  seldom  at  any  at  all.  Now  how 
does  this  woric  ?  Suppose  I  am  a  planter  in  Mississippi,  and  I  have 
sent  my  cotton  crop  to  New- York,  and  sold  it  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars  f<Nr  which  I  am  authorised  to  draw.  I  o^r  my  bill  to  a  mer- 
chant, who  will  only  give  me  half  per  cent,  premium  for  it;  and  he 
gives  me  a  good  reason — he  can  remit  U.  S.  Bank  notes,  and  only 
k>se  half  per  cent.  Were  the  Bank  not<»  in  the  way,  I  should  get 
two  or  three  per  cent.,  the  actual  cost  of  trainsmitting  specie  with  in- 
surance, interest,  dec,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  on  ten  thousand, 
but  I  only  get  fifty.  The  diflerence  is  my  loss;  so  much  less  proceeds 
of  my  crop,  so  much  less  indocement  to  other  planters  to  send  theirs 
to  New-York.  And  who  gains  it?  We  hear  much  said  about 
equalizing  exchanges,  but  who  is  benefited  7  In  this  case  it  is  the 
New  Orleans  merchant,  who  wants  funds  in  New-Tork,  and  obtains 
Ibem  at  a  cheap  rale ;  and  the  eieel  of  the  ^eqaalination  of  eir. 
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changes''  is  to  take  two  hundred  doUais  from  me  and  gire  it  to  hinir 
Just  such  an  effect  will  be  found  to  result  from  the  analysis  of  any 
other  case ;  and  really  the  Goyemment  were  well  employed  when 
they  agreed  to  sacrifice  the  interest  on  the  public  money  on  condi- 
tion that  the  bank  should  keep  down  the  natural  rates  of  exchange' 
between  the  ends  of  the  Union ;  that  it  should  at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  risk  injure  Peter  for  Paul's  benefit  at  one  time,  and  Paul 
for  Peter's  benefit  at^another,  and  do  no  class  any  permanent  good* 
and  the  public  at  large  no  service. 

4.  The  Bank  is  demanded  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government. 
It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  last  Bank  performed  this  duty 
well,  and  that  such  an  institution  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose* 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  compaxed  with  the  very 
important  considerations  which  must  decide  whether  such  a  thing 
shall  or  shall  not  exist.  The  expenditure  of  the  nation  may  be 
taken  perhaps  at  some  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  a  year,  and  the 
having  or  not  having  a  good  fiscal  agent  may  make  a  difference  of 
two  or  three  per  cent,  in  the  expense  and  risk  of  collecting  and 
paying  this.  If  its  standing  balances  are  to  be  deposited  at  all  in 
the  hands  of  any  bank  or  banks,  they  will  of  course  blend  with  the 
other  funds  of  such  banks  and  their  depositors,  and,  like  them,  be 
borrowed  and  lent,  blending  theirs  with  private  monies.  There  is 
an  objection  to  this  at  first  sight,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  well  founded. 

Lastly.  The  Bank  is  wanted  as  a  bank  for  the  aid  of  commerce ; 
and  to  this  we  reply.  Free  Trade,  Free  Trade.^  What  is  money, 
that  the  Government  must  put  us  in  wardship  in  relation  to  it  t 
Let  every  man  bank  that  will,  let  every  man  issue  his  notes  that 
will,  let  every  man  take  or  refuse  notes  as  he  wilL  If  the  practice 
of  incorporating  Banks,  and  allowing  only  such  ao^were  chartered 
to  issue  notes,  had  not  given  a  sort  of  sanction  to  every  bank  note 
that  appears,  our  population  would  judge  that  matter  asr  shrewdly 
as  they  judge  whom  they  may  trust  with  bread  or  meat.  But  we 
have  persuaded  them,  first,  that  a  bank  note  is  a  bank  notOr  one  as 
good  as  another ;  and  now  we  attempt  to  realize  our  own  fiction^ 
and  make  them  all  good  alike.  The  system  must  fall ;  the  pe<^le 
want  no  guardianship  and  commerce  no  aid.    Let  them  alone. 

A  corporation  is  a  sort  of  legal  individual,  which  the  Slates  by 
general  consent,  and  Congress  by  assumption,  have  power  te  create. 
But  they  have  no  right  to  grant  such  individuals  powers  which  they 
cannot  grant  to  any  single  citizen,  or  which  they  prohibit  any  to 
exercise.  We  must  have  equal  legislation ;  our  government  must 
either  assume  the  power  of  making  paper  money  and  regulating 
the  currency,  or  renounce  it.  If  they  assume  it,  they  cannot  dele* 
gate  it  out  of  their  own  reach  and  hourly  control  $  and  if  they 
nounce  it,  it  then  belongs  equally  to  all  of  us. 
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A  BaU^0ow^^Par^aiU^Social  and  ptditical  equalUif— American  Ronumce^ 

T%e  Betraikal, 

"bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily,  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  yoluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again* 

CkildeBarold. 

It  was  a  gay  season  in  New-Tork,  the  winter  of  19 — .  Toe 
town  was  filled  with  officers,  naval  and  military,  and  the  events 
continually  passing  upon  the  Canada  frontier,  not  less  than  the  ap* 
proach  of  a  blookading  squadron  to  our  coastt  kept  up  a  kind  of 
excitement  that,  shared  by  every  one,  gave  an  unwonted  interest  to 
the  gayer  oircles»  which  are  in  general  but  little  affected  by  the 
condition  of  the  political  atmosphere*  People  did  not  dance  with 
less  glee,  nor  rattle  away  wittx  less  cheerfulness ;  but  there  was  an 
earnestness  and  vivacity  in  their  intercourse  that  is  not,  in  ordinary 
times,  characteristic  of  the  votaries  of  fashion.  The  number  of 
strangers  from  other  states,  and  of  men  of  action  in  public  life,  that 
were  intermingled  with  the  customary  congregation  of  mere  idlers, 
raised  and  elevated  the  character  of  society,  while  converting  the 
balUroom  into  a  sort  of  social  exchange,  where  one  soonest  heard 
the  political  news  of  the  day  ;  the  movemsnts  of  troops  ;  the  rumors 
of  naval  encounters ;  and  ofVen  the  last  tidings  of  husbands  and  bro- 
thers who  had  but  lately  left  the  gay  circle  to  mingle  in  the  scenes 
of  gathering  war  t  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  one  instance  at 
least — one  of  the  most  desperate  naval  fights  which  took  place  during 
the  war-— the  officers  went  into  action  in  the  same  balUroom  dresses 
in  which  they  had  figured  at  an  assembly  twenty-four  hours  pre* 
vious ;  a  sudden  embarkation,  followed  by  an  instant  chase  and  sub- 
sequent encounter,  giving  them  no  opportunity  of  changing  the 
apparel  which  proved  the  grave  clothes  of  too  many  of  these  gallant 
fellows. 

The  lights  were  shining  brilliantly  through  the  windows  of  No. 
•— —  Broadway,  and  the  military  band  of  the  —— ^b,  to  the 
officers  of  which  gallant  regiment  the  fete  was  given  when  about  to 
take  up  the  line  of  their  fatal  march  to  Canada^  was  makine  the 
walls  resound  as  the  hall  •  door  was  opened  to  me,  and  I  found  my- 
self amid  a  group  of  military  men  and  civilians  in  the  entry.  It  was 
the  night  after  my  singular  scene  with  Brasbleigh,  described  in  the 
last  chapter ;  and  with  spirits  but  illy  suited  to  such  a  scene,  I  had 
sought  it  in  order  to  meet  with  one  to  whom  I  now  wished  to  bid  a 
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long  farewell.  Gertrude  was  there,  the  idol  of  an  admiring  throng, 
among  which  there  were  few  who  had  not  far  greater  pretenaione 
than  myself  to  claim  a  thought  from  the  belle  of  the  evening. 
Among  those  present  were,  many  who  have  since  become  well-known 
to  fame,  but  who  were  then  only  known  as  the  ornaments  of  the  im- 
mediate circles  amid  wiiich  they  moved.  'I  femember  being  partico- 
larly  struck  with  the  tall,  military  figure  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  S., 
who  had  not  yet  won  hia  laurels  at  Chippewa ;  while  a  slender 
and  pale,  intellectual-looking  young  man,  who  was  engaged  in  an 
animated  conversation  with  the  witty  and  beautiful  Mary  F  ■, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  author^)f  some  humorous  writings, 
which  were  much  admired  at  that  time,  and  have  not  since  been 
forgotten  in  the  maturer  productions  of  his  genius.  His  face  was 
then  long  and  thin,  and  the  slenderness  of  his  person  enhanced  by 
the  closely  fitting  uniform  which  he  wore  as  one  of  the  aids  of  the 
Governor,  made  Col.  I.  so  different  a  looking  personage  from  what 
the  engravings  now  represent  him,  that  if  the  modern  portraits  are 
correct,  I  do  not  think  that  1  could  identify  his  features ;  though  I 
well  remember  that  they  made  bo  dtstinct  an  impression  upon  me  that 
I  can  never  forget  their  peculiar  character.  Time,  however,  fhkya 
strange  tricks  with  oar  memoiy  as  well  as  with  our  persons ;  and 
if  our  minute  observation  of  eacAi  other  had  been  mutual,  my  dis- 
tinguished countryman  could  hardly  now  recogniste  the  prematurely 
gray  old  man  in  the  brown-haired  youth  who  then  stood  beside  him. 

1  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  Gertrude,  and  claim  her 
hand  in  a  cotillion  ;  but  the  rooms  were  so  thronged,  that  we  could 
only  exchange  a  distant  bow,  and  I  took  my  place  by  one  of  the 
doors,  determined  to  seize  an  opportunity  when  she  sfaooki  pass  out 
to  the  supper^room.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  ^deeper  interest 
which  I  had  at  heart,  I  became  onconsoiously  interested  in  a  dis- 
cussipn  which  was  going  on  near  me  with  the  eloquent  Mr.  W., 
who  had  then  but  lately  attained  that  e^iinence  at  the  Bar  from 
which  an  untimely  death  so  sadly  tore  him.  He  was  talking  with 
old  Judge  L.,  and  the  glossy  raven  locks,  the  large  dark  eye,  and 
face  of  glowing,  manly  beauty,  which  imparted  such  efiRsct  to  the 
proud  declatnation  of  this  distinguished  advocate,  were  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  gray  hairs,  the  pale,  calm,  and  somewhat  severe  as- 
pect of  the  high-bred  old  gentleman,  who  could  yet  forget  the  toils 
of  office,  and  relax  the  gravity  of  the  bench,  to  mingle,  among  his 
light-hearted  juni^^s,  rn  such  a  scene. 

So  absorbed  was  1  in  the  conversation  of  two  such  men,  that  I 
almost  forgot  what  was  passing  around  me,  and  the  parlner  of  Ger- 
trude handed  her  in  to  supper  without  my  having  discovered  that 
she  had  left  the  dancing-room.  The  evening  was  not  yet  well  ad- 
vanced, but  i  determined  another  opportunity  should  not  be  lost ; 
and  the  moment  that  I  made  the  discovery  I  followed  to  the  other 
apartment.  But  here,  just  at  the  moment  I  was  making  my  way 
around  the  supper-table  to  speak  to  Gertrade,  my  movements  were 
most  provokingly  arrested  by  one  of  those  prosing  declamatory 
worthies  who  sometimes  find  a  ^ee  in  the  best  oHered  cirdee, 
where  they  exercise  their  predomtnant  prs)ieiMity  to  the  annoyaaoe 
and  discomfiture  of  all  around  them. 


^  Ah !  Vanderiyiif  the  very  man  we  want,"  exclaimed  the  gentle. 
man  in  question;  *'you  have  just  been  appointed  to  Governor 
Terapkina'  staff,  and  as  one  leagued  with  the  powers  that  be,  cant 
ef  couniei  speak  knowingly  upon  the  subject  of  democracy.  I  am 
trying  to  persnade  our  federal  friend  here" — (a  suffering  exquisite, 
who  thought  more  at  that  moment  of  the  silken  button  in  the  fingers 
of  his  persecutor  than  of  any  thing,  remotely  allied  to  politics)-^'  I 
am  pensuading  him»  I  say,  that  all  men  are,  and  necessarily  ought 
to  be,  on  a  perfect  equality ;  and  that  if  Nature  did  not  make  them 
so,  those  institutions  which  level  the  distinctions  of  character  and 
condition  most  completely,  are  in  themselves  the  most  perfect." 
.  ^  Upon  my  soul  I  can't  help  you,  Lofoque,  if  your  friend  will 
not  be  convinced;  especially  as  you  seem  to  be  confounding 
social  and  political  equality.  Your  democracy  savors  of  greater  des- 
potism than  did  the  feudal  institutions  of  old  England  ;  they,  indeed,, 
establish  fixed  rank  after  a  most  arbitrary  fashion ;  but  in  making. 
the  membera  of  each  class  poliUcaUy  peers  to  each  other,  they  never 
insist  that  a  spendthrift,  cock-fighting  lood  must  necessarily  be  upon 
a  social  equaiUy  with  his  gentl^  bred  brother  peers," 

^Pray,  sir,"  said  the  third  gentleman,  turning  to  me  as  if  now 
becoming  interested  in  the  sii^ect,  "  why,  if  men  were  meant  all 
to  have  equal  rights,  does  not  Nature  ipake  them  equally  gifted  with^ 
nental  and  personal  endowmenta?  Does  not  she  create  the  first  dif- 
ference of  ranks^  and  constitute  an  aristocracy  of  her  own  ?" 

**  Certeinly  she  does,"  I  replied  ;  **  and  what  we  republicans  quar- 
rel with  you  for>  is^  that  you  endeavor  to  break  down  tbat  natural 
aristocracy^  and  form  men  into  artificial  classes  of  your  own. 
Leave  aU  men  politically  equal— have  a  free  trade  in  aristocracy,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself    and  excellence  must  assert  itself." 

**  Surely  you  would  not  level  refined  society  down  to  the  mass, 
and  you  cannot  hope  to  elevate  the  mass  up  to  it." 

^  Level— elevate  1  why,  neither,  my  dear  sir ;  I  leave  society  to 
take  care  of  itself.  I  don't  acknowledge  it,  refined  or  vulgar,  po- 
litically, more  than  I  do  the  existence  of  a  whist  club  or  a  relijjrious 
association* .  Men  choose  their  clubs  and  their  churches  according 
to  their  principles  and  predilectionsji  without  any  assistance  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  yet  neither  dubs  nor  churches  interfere  with  each 
ather  in  this  country." 

**  But  what,"  (said  the  would-be  aristocrat,  musing,)  "  what, 
under  this  democratic  levelling  system,  becomes  of  your  old  families, 
who  have  derived  a  hundred  ennobling  qualities  through  a  dozen 
generations  of  illustrious  successors?" 

^  Why,  if  their  blood  hold  good,  let  them  transmit  them  if  they  can 
to  a  dozen  generations  more.  Their  current  of  social  virtues  need 
not  be  stopped  because  others  around  enjoy  equal  political  privi- 
leges. Believe  me,  sir,  that  so  long  as  the  human  tendency  remains 
for  like  to  pair  with  like,  society  is  in  no  dan2«)r  of  disorganiz  ition 
or  degeneracy,  because  government  confines  itself  to  the  only  legi- 
timate objecte  of  government,  the  protection  of  person  and  property.'* 
I  must  have  caught  the  infection  of  prosing  from  my  friend  Lofo- 
que to  run  on  at  this  rate^  but  metal  more  attractive  now  presented 
itaelf. 
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There  was  a  broad  verandah  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  had 
been  enclosed  with  glass  sashes,  ta&tefully  hung  with  drapery,  and 
fitted  up  as  a  conservatory  for  the  present  occasion  ;  and  thither  I 
now  followed  a  group  of  ladies,  whom  the  heat  of  the  room  had 
driven  to  breathe  the  air  among  the  beautiful  plants  which  adorned 
it*  An  early  summons  to  join  the  dance  once  more  called  the  most 
of  her  fair  companions  almost  immediately  away,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  found  myself  entirely  alone  with  Gertrude,  whom  1  bad 
managed  to  detain  in  conversation  while  the  partners  of  the  others 
called  them  to  the  floor. 

'^You  look  thoughtful  to-night,  Miss  Ashley,"  I  exclaimed,  as, 
after  glancing  round  with  slight  confusion  at  finding  herself  involv- 
ed in  so  complete  a  t^te-&-t6te  in  such  a  place,  her  countenance  re- 
sumed its  wonted  paleness,  and  she  stooped  over  a  flower-pot  as  if 
examining  the  plant  which  it  contained. 

**  Thoughtful  ?  oh,  no  !  this  sprig  of  Scotch  heath  was  just  bring- 
ing up  a  delightful  association  of  a  new  poem  I  have  been  wrapt 
np  in  all  the  morning — Mr.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  have  you 
seen  it  r 

**  I  have  indeed,  and  devoured  it  with  not  less  delight  than 
you  have.  What  a  new  world  of  romance  he  has  opened  to  us.  It 
16  strange  that  British  writers,  when  they  have  such  rich  faaferteZ 
for  poetry  in  their  own  island,  should  always  go  to  the  continent 
for  their  characters  of  fiction,  and  lay  their  scenes  in  Italy  or  Ger- 
many, or  distant  Asia  perhaps." 

'^  Oh  no  1  there's  very  little  romance  in  England  ;  and  as  fiw 
Scotland,  you  know  their  southern  neighbors  look  upon  it  pretty 
much  as  our  southern  people  look  upon  Connecticut,  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  most  matter-of-fact  people  upon  earth.  It  will  be  a  won* 
derful  triumph  over  old  associations  if  Mr.  Scott  succeeds  in  enno- 
bling the  semi-barbarous  scenes  he  describes." 

**  And  yet  he  will  succeed,  judging  by  the  universal  popularity  of 
'  The  Lay,'  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  new  poem  is  wel- 
comed. Nay,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  with  him  commences  an 
entirely  new  school  of  British  romance.  The  novelists  of  the  day 
may  tread  in  his  footsteps;  Scott  himself,  indeed,  may  take  to 
prose,  and  give  the  world  something  equally  characteristic  of  En- 
glish life  as  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  but  steeped  in  aH 
the  romantic  colors  of  Walpole  or  Mrs.  Radclifie." 

**  Why,  how  will  it  be  possible  to  weave  this  fairy  tissue  of  poetic 
association  over  a  country  where  society  has  been  so  well  regulated, 
and  history  has  set  down  every  thing  so  distinctly^in  such  a  broad 
noon*day  light-— as  that  which  time  immemorial  has  encircled  En- 
glish story?'  England  has  always  been  too  happy^too  free,  too  en- 
Ughtened,  too  abounding  in  all  the  accessories  of  refinement,  to  sap- 
ply  the  shadowy  atmosphere  in  which  the  romancer  loves  to  delve*  f 
should  almost  as  soon  think  of  an  American  novel  about  our  raw  and 
gauche  society,  as  of  an  English  romance  upon  an  English  subject." 

«*  What  is  romaneCf  Miss  Ashley  ?" 

**  Why,  a  sort  of  dim,  traditionary  association,  that  haunts  the 
mouldering  castle  or  deserted  palace  of  a  thousand  years  ago ;  a 
wailing  spirit  of  the  past,  that  murmurs  in  the  ripples  of  the  Rhina 
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mud  tbe  Arno,  and  keeps  its  court  in  halls  like  those  of  the  Alham- 
bra— in  solitades  like  those  of  the  German  Hartz." 

**  Pardon  me  !  you  are  desrribiDg  a  material  form  instead  of  an 
essential  spirit  Romance  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  soul 
of  Poetry.  Its  habitation  is  in  the  bosom  of  Genius.  It  is  an  arti- 
ficer  that  can  weave  its  fabric  from  every  thing  in  this  breathing 
world,  and  you  but  describe  the  favorite  tools,  but  not,  therefore,  the 
only  ones,  wherewith  it  works.  A  pen  like  that  of  Scott  may  give 
the  same  poetic  interest  to  scenes  of  yesterday,  as  that  of  Sbak- 
speare  did  to  the  scenes  amid  which  his  youth  was  passed,  and  the 
deeds  which  transpired  almost  beneath  his  own  eye." 

**  Yes,  I  acknowledge  that  Shakspeare's  pictures  of  times  almost 
eotemporary  with  his  own  are  not  less  rich  in  romantic  beauty 
than  those  wherein  he  takes  his  subjects  from  centuries  before." 

**  Well,  it  wants  but  a  man  like  Scott  to  re-open  the  vein  which 
has  been  closed  since  Shakspeare's  day,  and  the  world  will  discover 
that  England  is  rife  with  the  materials  for  romantic  poetry  ;  and 
the  charm  of  local  association,  which  in  modern  English  writings  is 
yet  aInMst  limited  to  Gray's  bard  and  the  rhapsodies  of  Ossian, 
will  be  infused  into  a  hundred  compositions,  and  hallow  many  a 
place  in  fancy  that  has  now  no  interest  of  its  own." 

**  Why,  if  your  doctrine  be  true,  the  result  may  be  the  same  in 
this  countrv  so  soon  as  we  have  a  literature  of  our  own." 

**  Unquestionably  so ;  there  never  yet  was  a  country  so  abounding 
in  all  the  materiel  for  the  poet^^l  use  the  word  in  its  full  German 
flense — so  rich  in  the  raw  maierialiof  romance  as  ours.     Scott's  de- 
tails of  border  story,  brilliantly  as  they  show  by  the  reflected  blaze 
of  his  genius,  are  tame  and  monotonous  beside  the  wild  and  varied 
incidents  of  our  frontier  annals.  Is  it  scenery  that  is  wanting  ?  what 
are  the  heathery  hills,  whose  purple  outline  glows  so  richly  in  the 
magic  hues  of  his  pencil,  to  the  forest  tufted  mountains  that  lift  their 
gorgeous  foliage  here  beneath  skies  such  as  have  never  warmed  his 
fancy  1  what  the  lake  ^  so  lone,"  and  the  **  so  sweet  a  strand,"  which 
he  challenges  us  to  ''  find  in  foreign  land,"  to  the  waters  which  re- 
flect those  forests  when  the  hues  of  autumn  are  suffused  like  molten 
rainbows  through  their  waves  ?     Is  it  charactera  that  are  wanting 
to  grace  this  pageantry  of  nature?  why, discarding  those  which  his- 
tory  has  already  made  her  own,  you  still  have  them  in  every  phase 
and  variety.    Freedom  and  civilization  hold  here  their  carnival ;  and 
though  the  guise  of  character  becomes  daily  more  uniform,  there 
fire  yet  grotssque  shapes  and  strange  masquers  flitting  across  the 
-scene  on  whose  borders  the  swart  Indian  still  hovers  like  a  sha- 
dow.     The   adventurers  from  every  clime  that  have  been  here 
for  two  centuries  conuningling  their  fortunes,  have  kept  society 
in  a  continued  state  of  fusion,  and  the  metal  of  the  soul  has  not  yet 
run  cold  in  formal  and  allotted  moulds.     There  is  still  a  dash  of 
barbaric  extravagance  which  others  than  the  poet  may  detect  amid 
our  sumptuous  civilization ;  and  though  it  exhibits  itself  too  often, 
in  both  word  and  act,  at  which  the  moralist  must  shudder,  it  is 
not  less  worthy  the  study  of  one  who  would   paint  the  passions. 
But  the  play  of  individual  passions  is  here  swallowed  up  and  for- 
gotten in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  communities ;  and  tbe  combi- 
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Batioiifl  of  tKtetety  aie  so  rapid*  that  we  do  not  pawo  to 
the  new  and  strong  traits  which  are  called  into  action  while  ibmi- 
ing  theiu  :  yet  these.  Miss  Ashley,  are  the  hues  and  shades  the 
random  lights,  and  earnest  touches— from  which  the  Romancer 
may  best  mix  bis  colors  and  borrow  life  for  his  pencil." 

The  eyes  of  Gertrude  were  fixed  intently  upon  me  as  I  thus  raa 
on.  It  would  have  been  a  want  of  tact  thus  to  have  taken  the  con* 
versation  out  of  the  mouth  of  almost  any  girl  of  her  age,  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature  was  all  called  out  in  such  a  discussion* 
Earnest  in  character  herself^  she  was  equally  won  by  earnestness  in 
another ;  and  I  had  often  observed,  that  evea  when  differing  in  sen** 
timent  with  roe,  she  would  always  in  conversation  indulge  the  fiiU 
play  of  my  mind,  as  if  anxious  to  study  its  every  movement.  Bui 
why,  the  reader  asks,  did  1  now  waste  the  precious  moments  of 
a  t^te.i-tdte  in  preaching  about  abstractions  when  I  had  so  much 
more  interesting  personal  considerations  to  advance !  And  did  yon 
never,  while  screwing  up  your  purpose,  to  seek  some  painful  inter* 
view,  find  your  resolution  deserting  you  the  moment  you  had  gained 
it,  and  your  mind  flitting  on  bewildered  wing  around  every  point 
save  that  where  it  fain  would  light  ?  A  lover  is  a  strange  wayward 
creature  ;  the  steadiest  and  most  consistent  man  often  beoomea  as 
capricious  as  a  young  girl  when  he  asftumes  the  character*  There 
is  a  certain  effeminating  influence  in  the  doubts  and  fears  of  which 
he  is  the  sport,  that  assimilates  his  mind  for  a  season  to  that  of  the 
gentler  sex ;  his  will  becomes  nerveless  as  it  were,  while  fimcy 
is  ever  so  active  that  judgment  almost  forgets  to  act.  It  wae 
thus  when  I  found  the  interview  which  1  had  so  much  desired  in  my 
power,  that  I  shrunk  from  using  the  o^^rtunity  which  chance  af* 
forded  me.  In  the  twenty-four  hours  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
painful  eclaircissement  with  Brashleigh,  I  had  revolved  in  my  mind 
every  circumstance  in  my  situation  with  regard  to  both  him  and 
Gertrude,  and  determined  upon  the  course  which  I  should  adopt  in 
relation  to  either.  The  conclusion  which  I  arrived  at  was,  that  I 
ought  instantly  to  leave  the  ground  vacant  for  my  friend  and  rival ; 
and  it  was  thus  I  argued.  Both  his  present  circumstances  and  fu. 
ture  prospects  gave  Brashleigh  juster  pretensions  to  the  hand  of 
any  lady  than  those  which  I  could  boast ;  and  in  the  case  of  Gertrude 
particularly,  his  attentions  were  far  more  acceptable  to  her  parents^ 
who  had  done  all  they  could  within  the  limits  of  good  breeding  to 
discourage  mine.  IV  hat  right  had  1,  when  one  every  way  ao  woithj 
of  her  was  willing  to  link  hie  fate  with  hers,  what  right  had  I  to 
bind  up  her  life  in  my  precarious  fortunes  1  At  present  she  did,  in* 
deed,  prefer  me  to  any  other  suitor ;  I  feU  it  to  be  so,  though  no 
euch  preference  had  ever  been  avowed  in  words,  nor  had  I  made 
ene  effort  so  to  elicit  it.  But  might  not  this  be  a  mere  girlish  par* 
tiality  arising  only  from  the  accident  of  my  being  the  fint  adnurer 
that  she  had  known  ?  Was  it  right  to  avail  myself  of  the  emotion, 
and  involve  her  in  a  secret  engagement  I  Was  it  acting  rightly  in 
regard  toward  her^  was  it  acting  justly  in  regard  to  myself,  to  stand 
pledged  toward  one  who  had  hitherto  seen  so  little  of  the  worM,  that 
I  knew  not  what  the  intercourse  of  society  might  eftct  in  changing 
bar  early  opinions  and  estmnging  her  heart  firom  me  in  afaasnosl 
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Then  nraiy  mn  Tfaad  hitherto  made  no  liiethidt  utoweI  of  tiflfe<rtioi][, 
while  BrasUeigfa  stood  reedy  to  offer  hie  hand  upon  the  sligfateet 
encouragemeBtv  was  h  not  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  scenes 
leaving  it  to  one  who  was  prefmred  to  act  a  more  poaittve  part  than 
myself?    There  could  be  no  dottt>t  of  it !    One  view  of  my  duty  to^ 
ward  Gertrude  might  pfonpt  an  nxplidt  declaration,  but  eoery  view 
of  duty  toward  my  friend  suggested  that  I  should  no  longer  stand 
in  his  light,  unless  I  had  distinctly  known  that  the  happiness  of  the 
lady  was  involved   in  my  procedures.     And  there  was  the  conside- 
Tation  that  took  the  soul  from  my  purpose  of  leaving  her.     Could  I, 
ought  I  to  leave  her  without  a  word  of  explanation,  without  the  ex- 
change of  a  thought  which  might  account  for  my  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  conduct,  and  avoid  the  wounding  of  her  maiden  pride  by 
a  desertion  which  wouki  otherwise  seem  unaccountable  7    True,  we 
had  never  yet  spoken  of  love ;  true,  that  no  act  of  hers  would  ever 
liave  warranted  me  for  a  moment  in  asserting  that  she  had  com- 
mitted herself;   tme,  that  I  upon  all  occasions,  so  far  as  mere 
outward  attentions  were  concerned,  had  avoided  all  demonstration  - 
of  lover-like  assiduity.     In  the  morning  walk,  in  the  ball-room,  or 
around  the  work-table  by  the  winter  fireside,  I  hfid  always  yielded 
the  place  near  her  to  other  admirers  when  such  were  by ;  and  even 
created  a  diversion  in  their  favor  by  devoting  mj^f,  when  in  her 
own  house,  to  any  agreeable  visitor  that  I  chanced  to  be  seated  near. 
But  the  subtle  spirit  of  love  lives  not  in  shows,  moves  not  in  out- 
ward forms.    Its  rare  magnetism  passes  unseen  through  the  atmo* 
sphere  of  society,  linking  two  souls  together,  and  enduing  them 
with  a  clairvoyance  of  each  other's  sentiments,  that  in  minds  of 
honor  acts  like  a  mutual  conscience  upon  both.     Had  I  deserted 
her,  Gertrude,  however  she  might  have  felt  my  duplicity,  could 
hardly  have  called  it  such,  much  less  could  have  reproached  my 
false-heartedness  as  that  of  a  plighted  lover.     But  had  I  died^  as  a 
plighted  lover  she  would  have  mourni'd  for  me.     I  had  therefore 
determined  upon  seeking  this  interview ;  and  though  the  conversa- 
tion had  hitherto  taken  no  turn  which  would  naturally  lead  me  to 
speak  of  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  the  next  remark  of  Gertrude 
seemed  to  lead  almost  at  once  to  the  point. 

M  Oh !  Mr.  Vanderlyn,"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  the  subject  had  then 
first  suggested  itself,  '*  do  tell  me  about  the  adventure  of  your  friend 
Brashleigh  last  night,  of  which  every  one  is  talking." 

It  was  not  without  a  slight  tremor  of  voice  that  I  began  a  reply 
to  her  question ;  for  with  the  name  of  Brashleigh  pronounced  by  her 
lips,  the  full  realization  of  my  present  circamstances  came  over  me. 
But  what  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do  1  determined  should  not  be 
done  by  halves,  or  after  a  weak,  compromising  fashion  ;  I  therefore 
set  forth  the  gallant  act  of  my  friend  in  the  most  eloquent  terme 
which  I  could  command,  and,  wtiile  describing  him  to  her  as  one 
whose  noble  nature  was  capable  of  almost  any  sacrifice  for  the 
eake  of  humanity,  I  took  occasion  to  hint  that  whatever  of  rash- 
ness there  might  appear  in  his  display  of  generosity  in  this  in- 
stance, could  only  be  attributed  to  the  desperate  influences  of  some 
seoret  sorrow  upon  one  who  generally  united  the  most  perfect  cool* 
ness  and  self-possession  to  courage  and  disinterestedness.    A  slight 
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blush  beti^yed  that  I  was  not  miaanderstood,  and  I  wetft  on  witft 
my  task^-the  most  delicate  that  a  man  could  undertake.  I  express 
ed  my  Burprise  that  it  could  be  thus  with  my  friend—- that  he  oouM 
faaye  a  cause  of  aorrow  witii  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and  which 
might  not  readily  be  healed.  ^  Surely  it  could  not  be  lore,  for  what 
woman  could  repel  the  affection  of  one  who  had  every  mental  and 
personal. quality  that  attaches  the  sex  united  to  erery  extrinsic  cir' 
cumstance  that  may  tend  to  secure  domestic  happiness^  And  yet 
love  alone,  misplaced  and  unrequited  love  only  ^  could  be  the  source  of 
his  misery,  or  I  certainly,  as  the  confidant  of  all  his  feelings,  should 
have  known  what  clouded  his  spirits."  I  then  spoke  of  my  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  sever  myself  from  a  friend  in  whoae  society  I 
so  much  delighted,  but  as  there  were  particular  reasons  which  made 
it  imperative  for  me  to  leave  the  present  scenes  for  a  season,  to  bid 
adieu  to  them,  perhaps  for  a  long  time  to  come,  I  hoped  that  Miss 
Ashley,  who  now  saw  so  much  of  my  friend,  would  keep  roe  fresh  in 
his  memory.  I  endeavored  to  add,  in  a  rallying  tone,  which  was  most 
miserably  sustained,  that  I  believed  that  she,  afler  all,  must  be  the 
lady  who  had  made  a  conquest  of  my  nonpareil  of  a  friend ;  and^ 
while  I  muttered  something  about  Brashleigh  being  the  only  man  I 
bad  yet  known  who  was  worthy  of  her,  I  even  (kred  to  glance  at 
the  relation  in  which  they  might  stand  toward  each  other  before  I 
should  ever  meet  her  again.  '<  In  view  of  such  a  possibility.  Miss 
Ashley,"  I  whispered  in  a  voice  now  hoarse  with  long  repressed 
emotion,  **  it  best  becomes  me  perhaps  to  return  a  memorial  whichy 
though  you  may  have  already  forgotten  having  once  accorded  me 
as  a  proof  of  mere  girlish  friendship,  1  have  had  the  folly  to  cherish 
as  if  it  were  the  emblem  of  a  deeper  sentiment-^as  if  it  might  one 
day  prove  the  memento  of  hours  which  you  would  not  willingly  for* 
get— a  memento  of  hours  which,  with  all  the  wild  hopes  that 
brightened  them,  you  would  still  have  me  remember ;  but  now"— ^ 

*'  And  vahoA  of  now  ?"  said  she,  in  a  low,  silken  voice,  laying  her 
hand  upon  my  arm,  while  the  tresses  which  shaded  her  cheek 
almost  swept  mine  as  I  was  about  to  draw  forth  the  treasured  lock 
from  my  bosom.  Her  eye,  which  had  hitherto  sedulously  avoided 
mine,  was  now  fixed  with  full  and  confiding  ingenuousness  upon  my 
own,  and  beamed  in  smiling  lustre  from  beneath  the  long  lashes,  upon 
which,  the  moment  before,  a  tear  had  trembled.  That  tone— 4hat 
look — there  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  their  expression !  My  soul 
drank  in  the  full  fruition  of  years  of  bliss  in  a  single  moment ;  and 
as  my  fingers  became  woven  in  hers,  a  mutual  pulse  seemed  to  beat 
in  every  vein  of  both.  Brashleigb^-^friendship*-my  own  precarious 
fortunes,  and  the  opposition  of  Gertrude's  parents— ^ach  tie  to  re- 
strain, each  obstacle  to  retard  me,  all — all  were  forgotten ;  and  it 
seems  in  memory  as  if  but  an  instant  had  elapsed  before  I  had 
poured  out  my  impetuous  vows  and  received  the  plighted  faith  from 
Gertrude,  which  henceforth  for  ever  knit  her  fate  to  mine.  God  !-^ 
he  knows  how  severely  Ihat  fiiith  was  tried,  how  sadly  that  fate  wa« 
clouded,  almost  from  the  hour  of  our  wild  betrothal. 

To  fte  cofi<tfitt€cf # 
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MUUatj/  ffreparalions — Advance  of  Santa  Ana-^BaUle  of  Cfuadahtpe-^Con^tieU 
of  ZaoaUcas — Perilous  situation  of  Joreigners. 

Iir  the  following  year,  as  warlike  preparations  increased,  othei* 
sounds  were  added  to  the  cries  of  the  Watchman.  At  various 
hours  of  the  night  the  loud  trumpets  sounded  from  the  barracks  as 
the  soldiers  turned  out  to  relieve  guard ;  and,  as  reports  reached  the 
city  of  the  advance  of  Santa  Ana  with  his  armed  forces,  military 
zeal  was  more  and  more  on  the  alert.  The  sentinels  were  then 
heard  calling  to  each  other  every  half  hour  through  the  night,  and 
the  cry  of  *<  Centinela  alerta  !"  from  the  different  posts,  at  various 
distances,  rang  round  like  the  faint  sounds  of  an  echo ;  a  melancholy 
warning  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

In  the  meantime  neither  expense  nor  labor  had  been  spared  iii 
preparing  the  town  to  resist  the  anticipated  attack.  New  forts 
were  built ;  old  ones  improved  and  repaired  ;  and  long  lines  of  de- 
fence ran  over  the  hills  in  every  direction  for  miles  round  the  town. 
Nor  were  arms  wanting,  nor  well-equipped  soldiers  to  handle 
them.  An  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  was  provided,  and  in- 
defatigable care  and  attention  bestowed  on  training  the  civicos 
(militia)  to  their  duty.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  duties  were 
reluctantly  performed  by  men  too  ignorant  to  overlook  the  present 
burthen  and  inconvenience  in  respect  of  the  great  advantages  to 
accrue  to  their  state  and  to  the  country  at  large  from  their  suc- 
cessful exertions  ;  and  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  leaders  in  such 
a  cause  is  too  apt  to  be  thrown  away  when  nothing  but  the  strong 
arm  ef  authority  holds  the  subordinates  to  their  posts.  The  Ex- 
Governor,  Don  Francisco  Garcia,  and  the  good  man  who  succeeded 
him,  were  engaged  heart  and  hand'  in  the  cause  of  the  Federation 
against  Centralism  ;  and  have  the  character,  certainly  not  universal 
amongst  their  fellow-citizens,  of  fair  politicians  and  honest  men ; 
and  when  they  met  with  defeat,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  treachery  of  their  enemies  was  added  to  the  apathy  of  their 
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adherents ;  a  defeat,  sudden  and  unlooked  for,  as  surprising  to  the 
victors  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the  yanquished. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  attack  of  Santa  Ana  on  Zacatecas  was  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  that  state  to  obey  an  order  issued  by  govern- 
ment  to  disband  the  militia  and  lay  down  its  arms.  The  militia 
system  was  complained  of  by  the  common  people  as  excessively 
burdensome,  and  a  release  from  it  would  of  course  have  been  wel- 
come to  the  lower  orders ;  but  the  government  of  Zacatecas  desired 
to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  ;  and  in  a  well-appointed 
militia  saw  the  only  means  of  resisting  the  measures  of  the  aristo- 
crats, at  whose  head  Santa  Ana  had  most  unexpectedly  placed  him- 
self,  afl^r  having  been  looked  upon  as  a  popular  leader,  and,  as  such, 
having  won  his  way  to  the  presidential  chair. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  bustle  and  gaiety  that  prevailed  iif  Za- 
catecas for  the  twelve  months  that  preceded  the  final  struggle ;  it 
was  like  a  long  festival.     Military  parades,  bull-fights,  theatricals, 
balls,  and  parties,  were  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  it  scarcely  en- 
tered the  mind  of  the  least  sanguine  that  defeat  was  at  hand  to 
change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  convert  all  this  confidence  and 
rejoicing  into  mortified  pride  and  resentful  gloom.     Indeed,  looking 
with  an  impartial  eye  at  the  situation  of  both  parties,  circumstances 
seemed  greatly  in  favor  of  Zacatecas  against  Santa  Ana.     The 
former  was  at  home,  on  her  own  ground,  surrounded  by  fortifications 
well  furnished  with  cannon ;  with  troops  superior  in  condition  and 
equipments  to  those  of  her  enemy,  and  equal  in  number,  each  of  the 
opposing  armies  counting  about  4000  men  ;  whilst  the  reports  that 
reached  Zacatecas  of  the  condition  of  Santa  Ana's  army  as  he 
marched  up  from  Mexico,  served  to  heighten  her  confidence  of  suc- 
cess.    It  was  said  that  he  reinforced  his  troops  from  the  jails  at 
the  different  towns  through  which  he  passed,  which  was  the  fact ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  infantry  was  in  a  wretched,  disorderiy  con- 
dition.    The  cavalry,  however,  on  which  he  prided  himself,  were 
well  equipped,  and  many  of  the  officers  veterans  in  revolutionary 
warfare.     In  the  meantime  his  forces,  such  as  they  were,  advanced 
by  slow  degrees  upon  Zacatecas ;  and  at  length  the  positive  intelli- 
gence was  spread  over  the  city  that  Santa  Ana  had  encamped  on 
the  plain  about  a  league  from  Guadalupe,  to  which  village  the 
main  part  of  the  Zacatecas  army  had  been  marched  the  day  pre- 
vious.    Near  it,  at  an  Hacienda  de  Plata,  (an  establishment  for 
the  extraction  of  silver  from  the  ore,)  Garcia  had  taken  up  his  head- 
quarters,  and  for  months  had  made  it. the  scene  of  military  prepa- 
rations and  councils  of  war ;  but  all  this  was  without  the  range  of 
the  fortifications,  which  therefore  availed  them  nothing ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  infatuation  that  could  induce  men  ta 
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expose  themselves  to  open  battle  and  the  risk  of  overthrow,  when 
to  every  observer  it  seemed  evident  that  victory  must  have  been 
certain  had  they  remained  within  their  entrenchments  and  made 
use  of  the  riieans  of  defence  so  amply  provided.  Like  silly  sheep, 
they  strayed  out  of  the  fold,  and  the  wolves  were  there  to  destroy 
them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  May,  the  Zacatecas  troops  were 
marshalled  on  the  plain  of  Guadalupe ;  and  at  a  league's  distance 
all  night  glimmered  the  watch-fires  of  Santa  Ana.  Deceitful  lights ! 
— ^Fools ! — ^to  be  so  deceived.  Whilst  the  soldiers  of  Zacatecas  es- 
tablished  themselves  on  the  open  plain,  which  they  expected  on  the 
morrow  might  prove  the  field  of  battle,  and  slept  by  their  arms,— 
the  troops  of  Santa  Ana  advanced  cautiously  under  cover  of  night, 
and  were  brought  on  both  flanks  and  to  the  rear  of  the  Zacatecas 
army.  On  the  11th,  at  early  dawn,  the  enemy  were  discovered  in 
their  new  positions ;  and  the  battle  commenced  before  half  the  poor 
bewildered  civicos  were  fairly  awake.  Many  fled  without  waiting 
to  pick  up  their  arms.  Some  were  caught  asleep,  bufietted,  and 
taken  prisoners.  The  only  attempt  at  defence  was  made  by  the 
EtmerileSf  (howitzers,)  which  killed  a  number  of  horses  and  about 
^(ty  of  the  enemy,  and  created  such  a  momentary  consternation 
that  they  turned  and  fled :  so  that,  in  fact,  both  parties  ran  away ; 
but  Santa  Ana's  people  happening  to  look  round  first,  discovered 
the  disorder  of  the  others,  rallied,  and  won  the  day  ;  though  some 
of  the  straggling  runaways  of  Santa  Ana's  men  spread  the  news  of 
his  defeat  in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  the  same  bells  gave  a 
joyfiil  peal  for  Zacatecas,  which  a  few  hours  afterwards  rang  as 
merrily  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Santa  Ana !  All  this  may  sound 
very  strangely  in  American  ears — ^it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  Mexicans,  whose  faithless  policy  is  only  equalled 
by  their  cowardice.  All  the  Zacatecas  ofiicers,  and  the  cavalry 
who  could  find  their  horses  in  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  escaped ; 
and  those  who  had  only  their  own  legs  to  depend  on  took  refuge  in 
the  large  convent  garden  *of  the  Guadalupe  friars.  The  whole 
number  of  killed  amounted  only  to  sixty  men  ;  and  on  the  side  of 
Zacatecas  two  or  three  of  these  were  foreigners,  who  had  the  au- 
dacity  to  stick  to  their  posts,  (one  of  them  manned  a  howitzer,)  for 
which  they  suffered  death,  being  shot  or  lanced  in  the  plaza  of 
Guadalupe  by  order  of  an  oflicer  of  Santa  Ana. 

Zacatecas  meanwhile  was  on  the  qui  vive  of  suspense  and  anxiety. 
The  soldiers  being  all  drawn  ofl*  to  Guadalupe,  a  large  party  of 
citizens  were  called  on,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  to  patrol  the 
town ;  even  foreigners  were  expected  to  join  in  the  service,  and 
felt  compelled  to  comply,  notwithstanding  the  equivocal  situation 
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in  which  they  were  thereby  placed.  Tliey  formed  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  plazuela  de  Gobierno,  in  front  of  the  Governor's  hou8e»  a 
long  line  of  horaemen,  each  armed  with  sword  and  pistok ;  and 
started  on  their  rounds,  which  led  them  not  only  through  the  streets 
in  every  direction,  but  a  mile  and  more  down  the  Guadalupe  road  ; 
then  returning  again*  the  measured  tramp  was  heard,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  horses'  feet  against  the  pavement,  being  the  only  sounds 
that  disturbed  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  night,  in  which  anxious 
vigils  took  the  place  of  sleep.  I  had,  however,  retired  at  a  late 
hour,  and  with  most  unbecoming  apathy  slept  soundly  until  after 
sunrise,  when  I  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  patrol, 
who,  released  from  duty,  had  hastily  sought  his  home*  He  recom. 
mended  me  with  assumed  indifference  to  rise,  as  he  said  firing  had 
commenced,  and  as  Zacatecas  might  have  the  worst  of  it,  it  was 
possible  Santa  Ana  might  make  good  his  entrance.  He  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  inform  me  just  then  of  what  he  was  only 
too  well  aware,  that  all  was  lost — that  the  victorious  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  advancing  in  hot  pursuit ;  facts  of  which  I  was  pre- 
sently  made  sensible  ;  for  I  had  scarcely  opened  my  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  unpleasant  possibilities  alluded  to,  when  a  party  of  cavalry 
soldiers  dashed  furiously  up  the  street,  runaways  from  the  Zaca. 
tecas  army.  Others  soon  followed  in  full  career,  senously  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Will  Utc  to  fight  another  day.'' 

The  party  who  had  mounted  guard  over  the  city  during  the  night, 
liad  been  employed  at  early  day  in  the  unpleasant  task  of  stopping 
and  beating  back  these  cowardly  fugitives,  till  it  was  found  that 
all  such  checks  were  unavailing.  The  Governor  himself  took  to 
flight  with  some  of  his  officers,  and  the  patrol  dispersed  "  without 
leave,"  as  I  was  told  by  a  woman  servant  who  came  in  immediately 
after,  with  her  reboso  at  her  eyes,  and  trembling  with  fear.  She 
had  been  out  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  picking  up  intelligence, 
and  fled  home  calling  on  the  saints  ;  who,  however,  regardless  of 
til  invocations,  had  neglected  to  interpose  their  aid  in  our  favor. 
These  were  moments  of  fearful  interest  to  the  citizens,  who,  with 
shops  shut  and  doors  barricadoed,  looked  anxiously  from  their  win- 
dows into  the  now  deserted  streets,  aware  that  the  soldiers  of  Santa 
Ana  must  next  appear  on  the  scene. 

On  they  came — a  small  advance  guard  of  cavalry,  which  sepa- 
rated  into  two  small  parties  of  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  flew 
like  demons  past  the  Parian  and  up  the  principal  streets  towards 
the  plaza,  uttering  impjrecatioos  of  defiance  mingled  with  shouts  of 
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^  Viva  Baata  Ana !"  Tbey  met  with  little  resistancet  only  re. 
eeiving  a  slight  check  from  some  random  shots  fired  by  a  few  des- 
perados  who  had  placed  themselves  on  the  great  church  which 
commands  the  plaza.  They  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  alighted^ 
and  deliberately  returned  the  fire ;  then  pursued  their  rapid  course 
towards  the  plaza  de  Gobierno, 

The  startling  entrance  of  those  wild  horsemen  passed  by  like  a 
hurricane,  and  a  few  minutes'  perfect  calm  ensued — like  the  awful 
hiU  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  storm,  followed  by  a 
redoubled  crash  from  the  contending  elements ;  thus  was  the  mo- 
mentary  pause  followed  by  the  drum,  and  the  hum,  and  the  clang, 
and  the  heavy  tramp  of  thousands,  as  rank  and  file^  the  main  body 
of  Santa  Ana's  army,  marched  in,  music  playing,  banners  flying ; 
whilst  the  church  bells  rang  out  a  disconsolate  attempt  at  a  joyful 
peaL  All  this  was  quite  a  relief:  it  had  something  the  air  of  a 
peaceable  parade.  The  women  calmed  their  fears,  dried  their  eyes, 
and  issuing*  forth  into  the  balconies,  began  to  admire  the  gallant 
appearance  of  the  stranger  troops,  and  to  bestow  scornful  epithets 
on  the  Zacatecas  soldiers,  who  were  **  no  better  than  poor,  cowardly 
runaways,"  they  said.  Oh  !  how  voluble  they  were  when  relieved 
from  the  terrible  pressure  of  fear.  How  they  stared,  and  smoked, 
and  gossiped.  We,  too,  were  quite  interested  in  the  scene,  feeling 
assured  that  the  apprehended  danger  had  passed  away ;  so  we  stared 
like  other  people,  and  saw  Santa  Ana  himself  ride  by  in  the  midst 
of  his  cavalry,  distinguished  by  his  dress,^ — a  plain  cloth  coat,  with 
light  trowsers,  and  slippers,— an  undress  in  which  we  were  told  it 
was  his  custom  to  appear  ofi*  the  field  of  battle. 

Some  slight  symptoms  first  gave  us  warning  that  foreigners  were 
objects  of  particular  remark,  and  we  bad  retreated  from  observation 
before  the  cries  reached  us  oi^  '^  Death  to  foreigners  I"  **  Death  to 
the  English !"  but  not  before  we  had  the  pain  to  see  a  respectable 
English  woman,  with  some  of  her  connexions,  led  by  between  files 
of  soldiers,  for  what  purpose  we  could  not  divine.  We  afterwards 
learnt  that  some  soldiers  had  forcibly  entered  their  house,  and  taken 
her  and  her  husband  prisoners,  after  shooting  an  Englishman  who 
ventured  to  make  some  remonstrance.  When  tbey  reached  the  Plaza, 
an  officer  released  the  lady  immediately ;  but  the  doors  were  all  closed, 
there  seemed  no  refuge  for  her ;  so  she  naturally  enough  sped  home, 
all  unprotected  as  she  was,  though  she  had  better  have  fled  as  far 
in  any  other  direction,  for  she  met  the  roost  disorderly  part  of  the 
troops ;  and  some  wretched  women,  who  had  been  robbing  her  house 
and  were  bearing  away  the  plunder,  laid  violent  hands  on  her,  in- 
flicting insult  and  abuse ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have 
left  her  alive,  if  some  of  her  Mexican  neighbors  had  not  taken  pity 
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on  her  helpless  condition,  dragged  her  into  their  house,  and  pra> 
tected  her.  This  was  one  amongst  the  many  instances  of  outrage 
committed  by  the  scum  of  the  army  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  in 
the  estahlishments  of  resident  foreigners,  whose  houses  they  pillaged, 
threatening  death  to  all  who  opposed  them.  In  one  instance  they 
rode  into  the  parlor  on  horsehack,  to  the  inexpressible  terror  of  the 
women  and  children.  The  lady  in  whose  house  this  occurred  de- 
scribed it  to  me  aAerwards.  She  was  a  Spaniard,  but  she  had  inar* 
rie4  an  Englishman ;  and  it  was  in  vain  she  assured  the  soldiers  that 
she  was  a  Catholic  like  themselves,  that  she  worshipped  before  the 
same  high  altars.  '*  Come  to  my  chamber,"  cried  she,  **  and  I 
will  show  you  the  holy  cross  and  the  sainted  Virgin,  in  whose  name 
I  implore  you  to  leave  my  house  in  peace."  Her  lisping  Spanish 
accent  told  that  she  was  no  Mexican,  and  they  looked  upon  fo- 
reigners as  their  lawful  prey : — so  the  poor  lady  abandoned  her 
household  property,  and  fled  with  her  children  to  the  old  convent  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios  hard  by,  where  her  husband  also  took  refuge  till 
the  storm  blew  over. 

Another  gentleman  was  severely  wounded  in  endeavoring  to  de« 
fend  his  property,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  was 
fighting  single-handed  against  a  set  of  cowardly  fellows,  and  being 
a  courageous  and  powerful  man,  made  his  way  through  them  into 
the  street,  where  some  officers  interposed  in  his  behalf  and  took  him 
under  their  protection.  He  had  placed  the  ladies  of  his  family  in 
what  he  hoped  would  prove  a  place  of  concealment,  and  lefl  a  man. 
servant,  a  Mexican,  in  guard  over  them,  who  was  shortly  after  killed 
before  their  eyes  in  endeavoring  to  keep  back  some  soldiers  who  had 
discovered  them,  and  who  still  attempted  to  defend  his  mistress, 
though  struck  down  by  a  mortal  blow.  The  men  who  killed  this 
faithful  servant  offered  no  further  offence  to  the  ladies  than  to  rob 
them  rather  rudely  of  their  watches,  rings,  and  such  trinkets  as  they 
chanced  to  have  about  them ;  they  then  insisted  on  the  ladies  show- 
ing them  the  way  to  their  house,  and  all  the  valuables  concealed 
therein,  and  with  revolting  politeness,  offered  them  each  an  arm  as 
they  escorted  them  through  the  street.  When  they  reached  the 
house,  it  had  been  already  pillaged  ;  but  the  ladies  suffered  no  fur. 
ther  importunities ;  and,  sought  of  their  kind  countrywomen,  they 
were  English,  contributed  to  relieve  them  in  some  measure  from  the 
desolate  condition  in  which  they  were  placed,  robbed  of  every  thing 
but  the  clothes  they  had  on. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  all  the  violence  committed  in  Zacatecas 
was  the  work  of  the  riff-raff  of  the  army,  who  brought  up  the  rear 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  the  officers  having  pressed  forward  to  assist 
at  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  regular  troops ;  bat  some  order 
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was  restored  before  they  reached  the  more  central  part  of  the  town^ 
where  happily  our  house  was  situated.  Yet  we  were  not  exempt 
from  some  attempts  at  plunder ;  to  which  from  the  outset  it  was  in- 
tended that  foreigners  should  be  freely  exposed*  Several  parties  of 
lancers  came  to  our  house,  sought  admission,  and  asked  of  the  fo- 
reigners residing  there  ;  and  our  sturdy  porter  threw  open  the  door, 
but  declared  there  were  no  foreigners  in  the  house ;  that  we  had 
gone  into  the  country  to  escape  the  wars,  and  had  carried  every 
thing  with  us,  then  boldly  called  on  a  neighbor  to  vouch  for  his 
truth :  so  the  soldiers  turned  off,  not  caring  to  ransack  an  empty 
house. 

The  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  English  residing  in  Zacatecas 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  was  confidently  asserted  that 
Santa  Ana  incited  his  troops  with  promises  of  the  booty  to  be 
gained  from  foreigners.     Their  rage  against  them  was  also  inflamed 
by  exaggerated  representations  of  the  numbers  who  had  joined,  and 
the  pecuniary  assistance  they  had  given,  to  the  army  of  Zacatecas ; 
whereas  only  a  few  unfortunate  adventurers,  not  exceeding  in  all 
more  than  half  a  dozen,  had  by  their  mad  folly — by  intermeddling 
in  the  revolutionary  contests  of  such  a  people — exposed  the  pro- 
perty, safety,  and  very  life  of  every  foreigner  in  the  state.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  in  the  midst  of  the  danger  and  distress  which 
beset  us,  if  a  slight  feeling  of  reproach  qualified  the  grief  and  resent- 
ment with  which  we  heard  of  their  violent  end.     Not  that  their 
rashness  justified  the  conquerors  in  taking  their  lives.     They  were 
prisoners  of  war,  and  were  entitled  to  such  '*  tender  mercies  "  as  the 
otherwise  merciless  extend  to  the  vanquished.     But  the  cruel,  the 
cowardly,  the  faithless — and  such  epithets,  with  all  the  expletives 
and  Million  of  which  their  own  superlative  language  is  capable,  ap- 
ply most  fitly  to  some  of  Santa  Ana's  favorite  leaders — ^the  cruel, 
the  cowardly,  and  the  faithless — where  is  their  mercy  7  Ask  of  the 
treacherous  fate  of  their  murdered  victims  in  Texas,  whose  blood 
yet  calls  for  vengeance. 

With  all  Santa  Ana's  vices,  he  had  never  been  considered  a  san- 
guinary man ;  and  the  only  lives  taken  by  his  soldiers  in  Zacatecas, 
were  those  of  the  Englishman  and  gentleman's  servant  before  men- 
tioned. The  several  haciendas  de  Plata  in  Guadalupe  and  its 
vicinity,  which  were  under  the  charge  of  foreigners,  were  entered 
by  parties  of  lancers  immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  inhabit- 
ants insulted  and  put  in  peril  of  their  lives,  and  the  establishments 
ransacked  and  plundered.  What  they  could  not  carry  off  they 
destroyed,  and  the  unfortunate  inmates  found  themselves  robbed  of 
every  thing  but  the  clothes  in  which  they  concealed  themselves  or 
hastily  made  their  escape.    After  leaving  Guadalupe,  these  excesses 
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did  not  extend  be jond  the  houses  of  foreignen  in  Zacateeacr  near 
the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  the  accounts  of  the  butcheries  com* 
mitted  there  by  Santa  Ana  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  regular  troops  entered  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Soon  after  noon  the  soldiers  were  disarmed  and  disbanded  : 
they  ran  loose  over  the  town,  and  swarnied  in  the  eating-bouses 
and  drinking  shops,  which  were  thrown  open  towards  evening ;  yet 
order  was  maintained  and  the  citizens  were  unmolested.  In  case 
of  a  drunken  fray,  a  few  instances  of  which  occurred,  officers  were 
at  hand  to  lay  about  them  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  and  order  the 
offenders  oflf  to  quarters  ;  so  that  discipline  was  preserved  amongst 
those  dreaded  troops  to  a  degree  that  was  surprising,  considering 
all  the  circumstances.  The  officers  were  quartered  on  the  inhabit, 
ants  ;  nor  were  foreigners  exempt  from  the  charge  of  entertaining 
them  ;  nor  did  they  wish  to  avoid  it,  as  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
captains  or  colonels  was  felt  as  a  protection  in  those  perilous  tioies. 
We  were  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  learn  from  the  porter  in  the  eve- 
ning after  the\mtrance  of  Santa  Ana,  that  foar  or  five  of  his  offi- 
cers were  waiting  below,  desiring  leave  to  enter  and  seek  refresh- 
ment. They  were  admitted  and  civilly  treated,  and  entered  into 
free  and  friendly  chat  as  they  sat  round  the  supper  table.  They 
took  no  particular  credit  to  themselves  for  the  victory  of  tiie  morn- 
ing ;  for  they  said  the  Zacatecanos  certainly  were  not  a  warlike 
people,  they  were  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  They  had  never 
fought  with  Santa  Ana  before,  but  had  often  been  in  engagements 
against  him,  and  spoke  rather  disrespectfully  of  "  Don  Antonito"  as 
they  called  him.  'J'hese  officers  had  not  the  blunt  rudeness  you 
might  expect  to  meet  with  in  men  of  their  stamp,  and  very  little 
coarseness  was  mingled  in  their  rapid  discourse.  If  a  lady  appeared, 
they  were  off*  their  seats  in  an  instant,  bowing,  making  their  com- 
pliments, and  begging  her  to  enter  and  join  their  party.  Instead 
of  being  troublesome  and  overbearing,  as  we  had  reason  to  fear,  we 
found  them  polite  and  inoffensive  guests. 

Santa  Ana  himself  was  excessively  vain  of  his  conquest  of  Zaca- 
tecas,  and  was  heard  to  boast  frequently  of  his  prowess  and  gene- 
ralship, and  declared  his  wish  to  measure  his  arms  with  those  of 
some  foreign  country.  Like  Alexander,  the  heroic  desire  animated 
him  **  to  spread  his  conquests  farther  ;"  and  Texas  was  the  honor- 
able field  that  soon  opened  before  him.  How  far  his  achievements 
there  contributed  to  his  glory  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  he 
became  acquainted,  sooner  than  he  anticipated,  with  the  force  of 
brave  hearts  and  long  rifles. 

In  Zacatecas  Santa  Ana  made  a  large  addition  to  his  wariike 
supplies ;  for  it  appeared  incredible  the  quantity  of  cannon,  and 
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nuKtary  stofes  of  every  dsBcriptioii  ti»t  he  fooDdy  end  carried 
Tlie  niittibers  of  comnioa  soldiera  takeo  prieonen  by  him  in  Guada* 
lope  were  marched  in  a  .few  days  afterwardan-a  diamai  k>oking 
crew,  stript  of  theif  uniformay  dirty  and  creaUfaUen ;  and  soon  after 
followed  cart-loads  of  regimentals  and  soldiers'  caps.  The  poor 
fellows  who  had  worn  these  so  unwillingly  were  dismissed ;  but 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  pressed  into  the  service  of  Santa 
Ana,  and  found  a  military  despotism  yet  more  opprefssire  than  mi- 
litia  laws. 

A  change  came  orer  the  spirit  of  every  thing  after  this  sud- 
den revolution.  It  was  like  the  blight  of  the  simoom.  Business 
and  pleasure  were  alike  prostrated.  Public  amusements  never 
revived.  Once  or  twice  the  theatre  opened,  but  the  ladies  refused 
to  attend,  for  they  abhorred  the  officers  of  Santa  Ana  with  all  the 
fervor  of  which  they  were  capable ;  they  looked  upon  them  as  in- 
solent strangers,  who  appeared  every  where,  swaggering  in  the 
streets  or  figuring  in  the  promenade.*  Their  favorite  musicians, 
who  used  to  give  a  peculiar  life  and  character  to  their  holiday  pa. 
rades,  were  scattered  with  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  Plaza  de  Toros  was  converted  into  barracks,  and  the  women, 
whom  Santa  Ana  permitted  to  follow  his  army  in  great  numbers, 
were  seen  cooking  in  and  around  the  amphitheatre  ;  whilst  the  sol- 
diers' horses  were  turned  into  the  Alameda  to  tear  up  the  walks 
and  trample  over  the  rose-bushes.  This,  however,  was  of  short  du- 
ration ;  for  Santa  Ana  very  soon  marched  off  with  the  main  part 
of  his  army,  leaving  a  comandante  to  rule  over  the  rebellious  city, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  iy  tyrannizing  over,  and  imposiiy  on  the 
inhabitants. 

The  clergy  and  the  aristocrats,  who  are  gerietally  observed  to 
move  hand  in  hand,  have  since  held  sway ;  and  the  haughty  Spa- 
niards, who  are  ever  on  the  side  of  oppression  and  injustice^  have 
displayed  more  than  their  accustomed  arrogance  and  presumption, 
even  to  the  alienation  of  many  of  their  former  adherentVi  But 
strife  is  abroad  again ;  the  fires  that  have  been  smoufdering  beneath 
the  ruins  of  liberty  and  justice,  have  once  more  burst  into  flames. 

An  event  which  occurred  in  Zacatecas  last  Pebriiary^  serves  to 
prove  the  character  of  the  government  that  ruled  there^  A  com- 
plete slaughter  took  place  of  some  robbers^  who  were  taken  up  for 
the  pkinder  of  a  small  milling  Tillage  near  Sombrerete^  Twelve 
were  shot  at  oooe.  They  committed  great  excess^  and  might  be 
said  to  deserve  their  fate ;  yet  so  many  heavy  delinquents  are  par- 
doned, that  it  appeared  like  a  butchery  the  maimer  in  which  these 
men  were  destroyed  $  and  it  tended  rather  to  ejLoite  compassion 
and  boitor  than  to  serve  as  an  example*    They  wwe  tried  by  court 
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murtia]  is  a  most  flnmiiiarj  way,  and  w«ra  oondemnad  witfHmt  dia. 
tingaiahing  batween  tha  dagreea  <^  guilt,  tluNigli  aoma  of  the  na- 
lucky  feUowa  aeemad  to  faa  Tory  little  colpaUe ;  hat  tha  oomaa- 
danta  declared  his  detarminatioa  to  treat  ail  robhera  and  **fedWpat 
fermmt?*  with  the  fame  aeTerity-^a  threait  aimed  at  the  other  party, 
only  aenred  to  exaqwrate  them. 


A  STRANOER  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

Bt  Hndion's  winding  •tream  a  stranger  stood, 
With  heart  diaconaolate,  in  musing  mood, 
And  as  the  stately  riTer  glided  by, 
Thus  to  the  reeUeas  waves  he  breathed  his 

**Thoa  graoefbl,  bendiag,  placid  stnan  I 

On  thy  majestic  breast, 
Oh!  bear  some  tidings  from  afiur 

To  lull  my  heart  to  rest. 
Not  faster  towaids  the  mighty  main 

Thy  ceaseless  waters  loU, 
Than  flow  the  dark  tides  of  ngret 

O'er  my  desponding  eouL 
Then  bring  some  absent,  long-loTed  friend 

Upon  thy  sweUmg  tide, 
For  here  I  weep  nnblest,  alone, 

As  past  thy  bright  waves 


The  broad  stream  sparkled  in  the  sun, 

And  swept  its  course  along, 
In  many  a  riffle  monnuring  Ibrth 

An  answer  to  his  song. 
"  The  heaTing  sighs  that  swell  the  bieesa 

AboTc  these  waters  fair, 
Float  hither,  thither    scattered  all 

Upon  the  reckless  air. 
The  briny  tears  tiiat  wet  thy  bnast, 

Yet  fiiul  its  griefs  to  lare, 
BCay  join  onr  course,  to  dash  at  last 

In  ocean's  briny  wave  I" 

And  rippling,  curling  scomfUlly, 

The  laughing  flood  rolled  by. 
And  heeded  not  his  fUling  tearSk 

Aad  OMcked  hia  bitter  agh. 


**  Ok  I  keep  wiftUatkeir  own  tad  touioe 

These  Ibuntaina  of  the  ejMi 
And  gather  back  thy  moans,  my  heart ;" 

The  hapless  wanderer  cries — 
**  These  sTer-ehanging,  ceaseless  wnTss, 

The  ikUe,  faithless  wind, 
Axe  emUems  of  th'  insensetfi  thnmgi 

Types  of  a  workl  unkind." 

a  a 


THE   HAPPINESS   OF  NATURE. 

"  In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice." 

Trssb  was  a  carious  expression  in  use  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
ttme  of  Herodotus,  signifying  ^  to  let  alone,"  or  *<  leave  unmolested/* 
The  Greek  words  are  ^carx'V^y"  ^^  their  literal  signification  is 
^  let  rejoice,"  a  term  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  condition  of  na« 
tional  intercourse  in  those  times,  which  was  such  that  people  re« 
joiced  most  when  they  were  **  let  alone."  Perhaps,  however,  there 
was  a  deeper  meaning  than  this  in  the  words ;  are  they  not  signi- 
ficant of  a  disposition  for  happiness  f  do  they  not  imply  that  nature 
rejoices  if  left  to  itself?  do  they  not  whisper  of  universal  joy  t 
They  certainly  intimate  that  the  natural  condition  of  all  things  is  a 
happy  one ;  and  in  the  expression  we  may  read  one  of  the  truths 
founded  in  the  depths  of  nature,  which  the  intelligent  and  profound 
€hreeks  discovered  so  many  ages  since. 

The  adaptation  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  man  has  often  been  pointed  out ;  but  there  is  one 
distinction  even  here,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  alwajrs  carefully  no- 
ticed, namely,  that  nature  contributes  essentially  to  the  more  elevated 
and  intellectual  enjoyments.  The  worid  is  eminently  poetical ;  it 
does  not  merely  satisfy  our  wants,  it  fomishes  more  thtui  food  and 
raiment ;  there  are  sweet  sounds  for  the  ear,  and  gorgeous  magni- 
ficence  and  inefiaUe  beauty  displayed  to  the  eye ;  and  these  are  not 
separate,  but  seem  to  be  lavished  with  unsparing  hand  whei^ethe  wants 
of  man  do  not  require  them.  Nature  is  essentially  poetical ;  it  con- 
stantly rises  above  mere  utility  into  the  regions  of  beauty  and  fiiney. 
The  fruit  that  is  to  please  the  taste  is  arrayed  in  the  richest  colors,  and 
breathes  the  most  delicious  fragrance ;  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  their 
loveliness,  and  send  up  to  heaven  their  gratefol  oflering  of  **  odors 
sweet,"  contain  within  their  cup  the  nectared  juice  which  is  to  tempt 
tile  appetite;  the  rivulets  flow  flot  with  silent,  ttninterrupted  streaniv 
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but  go  leaping  merrily  over  their  stony  beds,  now  tmnUing  in  mlTnr 
cascades,  now  widening  into  sweet  lakes  which  reflect  the  shores  and 
the  skies  from  their  glassy  bosom.  The  deep  caverns  of  ocean  with 
their  thousand  shapes,  the  groves  of  coral,  the  untold  riehes,  the 
gems  "  of  purest  ray  serene,"  which  sparkle  for  ever  in  thefathomlesa 
depths,  the  waves  which  come  rolling  on  cresting  and  breaking  in 
showers  of  diamonds  on  which  the  rainbows  rest,  the  over<arching 
firmament  of  celestial  blue,  the  clouds  which  hang  like  golden  dra* 
pery  about  the  path  of  the  setting  sun,  or  receive  the  first  glance  of 
his  rising  on  their  purple  edges,  the  music  which  fills  the  air  from 
the  sweet  warble  of  the  little  bird  to  the  deep  roar  of  the  sea,  the 
majestic  recitative  in  Nature's  anthem,  all  speak  of  something  loftier 
than  mere  physical  being  ;  all  are  poetry. 

The  same  poetical  tendency  is  visible  in  all  animated  Nature* 
Beast,  bird,  and  insect,  are  clothed  with  rich  and  ever-varying 
hues ;  theh:  forms  are  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  their  motions  ex- 
quisitely graceful ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  beauty,  even  more  than 
utility,'  bad  been  consulted  in  their  fornaatioo.  All  created  things  ap» 
pear  then  to  be  designed  not  merely  for  the  physical  happiness  of 
roan,  but  to  respond  to  the  bnging  in  his  soul  for  high  moral  and 
intellectual  enjoyment. 

And  is  not  man  created  for  the  happiness  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings  as  weJI  as  for  his  own  enjoyment  ?  May  we  not  believe  that 
the  sons  of  the  morning,  they  who  sang  for  joy  at  the  world's  crea^ 
tion,  and  those  beatified  spirits,  who,  having  passed  through  the 
trials  of  an  earthly  careert  have  expanded  into  a  loftier  state  of  ex- 
istence, are  made  happier?  nay,  that  they  are  improved  and  exalted 
by  the  intellectual  aspirations  of  man  7  It  is  a  cheering  thought, 
that  every  noble  emotion  which  is  felt  upon  earth,  every  high  pur- 
pose and  firm  resolve^  every  soaring  thought,  or  deep  and  tender 
sentiment,  is  registered  in  heaven  and  lives  for  ever.  Yes ;  the  great 
and  good,  the  patriots  and  martyrs,  the  poets  and  sages,  will  find  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Life,  not  merely  the  history  of  their  well-spent 
lives,  but  the  principles  and  elevated  emotions  by  which  they  have 
been  guided;  they  will  meet  and  welcome  in  a  better  world  the 
immortal  ideas  to  which  they  gave  origin  in  this,  and  will  recognixa 
their  own  thoughts  mingling  and  forming  a  constituent  dement  in 
the.  sublime  literature  of  heaven* 

All  animated  nature  appears  to  be  formed  for  happiness ;  every 
living  thing  rejoices  in  existence*  And  we  may  believe  that  this 
benevolent  plan  is  extended  still  farther— that  the  object  of  creation 
is  universal  happiness ;  and  that  all  nature,  inanimate  as  well  as  that 
which  lives,  trees  and  floweis,  rivers  and  lakes,  seas  and  oceans,  hilte 
and  mountains,  are  full  of  joy.    Who  can  look  upon  creation,  and 
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Bot  thus  interpret  it  t  Who  can  hear  the  glad  aounda  which  nature 
ttttersy  and  not  feel  that  he  is  listening  to  a  tale  of  joy  ?  The  floods 
chip  their  hands ;  the  breezes  murmur  their  contentment  amid  the 
forest ;  the  streamlets  sing  as  they  rush  to  their  parents'  embrace ; 
the  flowers  smile  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  expand  their  rirgin 
buds  to  meet  his  warm  touch* 

There  is  joy  in  the  morning,  when  lefreshed  nature  awakes  to  an« 
other  day  of  existence*  How  beautiful  was  the  ancient  fancy  which 
represented  the  Dawn  as  a  lovely  woman  rushing  forth  in  her  car, 
attended  by  the  rosy  Hours  who  scattered  garlands  oyer  the  earth, 
and  lighted  on  her  way  by  the  genial  torch  of  Cupid  !  ^  The  God 
of  gladness  "  comes  forth  in  his  power,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  and 
pours  a  flood  of  light  on  the  slumbering  earth*  A  thousand  golden 
clouds  curtain  his  pathway ;  the  dew-drops  glitter  over  tree,  and 
flower,  and  field,  and  exhale  in  balmy  perfumes  to  the  skies ;  the 
groves  echo  with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  happiness  overspreads  the 
earth* 

There  is  Joy  in  the  evening  as  the  sun  sinks  into  the  embrace  of 
his  ocean  spouse,  and  twilight  grey  **  comes  stealing  on,"  and  the 
stars  one  by  one  ^  set  their  watch  in  the  sky."  How  deep  and 
lovely  is  the  repose !  how  sweet  the  sleep  of  nature  as  she  veils  her 
iace  in  the  mantle  of  night,  and  the  last  notes  of  her  evening  hymn 
die  away  on  the  ear ! 

There  is  joy,  wUd,  redden,  exulting  joy,  in  the  storm. 

"  Oh  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness !  ye  are  wond'roos  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strene:th,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  1    Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  ansv^rs  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud." 
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A  SEPTEMBER  TRIP  TO  CATSKILL. 

Grand  exceedingly  are  the  hills  of  Catskill,  and  noble  sapporten 
to  the  blue  dome  that  sits  so  lightly  on  their  architraYe*  Absorbing 
beyond  belief  is  an  undisturbed  contemplation  of  the  forests  that 
cover  their  valleys.  Tou  feel  as  if  the  curtain  of  Time  was  raised, 
and  you  looked  upon  eternity*  Sweet  beyond  parallel  is  the  minia* 
ture  map  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  as  you  look  down  from  the 
table-rock  in  front  of  the  Mountain  House,  and  dally  with  the  top- 
most tendrils  of  the  hemlock  that  finds  root  a  hundred  and  fifly  feel 
below  you.  Fantastic  beyond  conception  are  the  gossamer  veils 
that  wreath  and  circle  around  the  rugged  brow  of  the  hill  at  your 
left,  now  clasping  his  old  forehead  with  its  misty  coronal,  then  lift- 
ing, with  the  sportive  grace  of  a  fay,  its  vapory  circlet  far  above 
the  discarded  object  of  its  late  caresses,  until,  weary  of  its  apvrard 
flight,  it  sinks  drooping  and  dejected  into  the  valley  beneath* 

The  bell  of  the  Erie  tolled  a  warning  to  those  who  had  3ret  to  bid 
adieu  to  their  parting  friends,  and  before  the  cable  that  had  re- 
strained her  impatience  at  the  wharf  was  coiled  upon  deck,  we  were 
dashing  up  the  Hudson  against  wind  and  tide  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
teen miles  an  hour.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  and  the 
breeze  came  whistling  down  the  river  freighted  with  the  first  frosts 
from  the  lakes,  and  scarce  had  we  reached  the  Palasades  when  a 
sharp  mist  was  dampening  the  travelling  ardor  of  some  three  hundred 
passengers  who  were  in  the  motley  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  business. 
I  buttoned  my  over-coat  up  to  my  throat  as  I  conquered  the  first 
inkling  of  envy  that  was  generated  by  a  peep  into  the  bar-room  of 
the  Exchange  Hotel  on  the  dock  at  Poughkeepsie  ;  for  there  sat  a 
comfortable  looking  descendant  of  Adam,  reading  the  Genisee 
Farmer,  with  his  dexter  limb  occupying  two  chairs,  before  a  fire 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  Laplander.  Newbnrgh 
looked  charmingly,  though  I  suppose  a  slight  gleam  of  sunshine  that 
glanced  for  a  moment  along  its  heights  was  the  cause  of  its  parti* 
cularly  inviting  air.  The  dock  at  CatskiU  was  slimy  from  the 
drizzle  of  the  last  six  hours,  and  the  cattle  attached  to  the  High- 
lander  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  stood  meekly  facing  the  storm. 

Started  for  the  Mountain  House,  we  made  our  fint  halt  at  Van 
Bergen's,  the  spot  where  I  suppose  the  Royal  George  had  onoe  sup- 
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pIM  the  wheiewithal  to  moisten  the  husky  efiects  of  the  pipe  of 
the  immortal  sleeper,  and  the  old  pine  tree,  by  the  side  of  the  spring, 
against  which  Rip  used  to  rest  his  gun  as  he  scooped  up  the  clear 
waters  of  his  mountain  well,  was  a  fluted  column  of  the  same  dimen. 
sions  of  some  dozen  others  that  ranged  on  the  side-walk  as  supporters 
to  the  piazzas  of  the  rival  hotels. 


^  Un  tres  petit  chien  cela,"  said  the  gentleman  opposite  me  to 
fair  companion,  as  he  pointed  to  a  diminutive  specimen  of  the  ca- 
nine  genus  that  was  flying  and  yelpings-tail  couchant— from  the 
broom-stick  attacks  of  an  enraged  milliner  in  the  opposite  shop 
door.  That  shop  was  built  upon  the  very  spot  that  was  once  shaded 
by  **  The  oak.**  May  the  Lord  forgive  the  sacrilegious  heedlessness 
of  my  countrymen ! 


The  sun  had  advanced  somewhat  in  the  Occident,  as  we  passed 
through  the  brick  yards  that  skirt  the  borders  of  the  town,  and  after 
a  half  hour's  drive  we  alighted  at  Ball  Bloom's  Hotel.  I  had  never 
been  far  westward,  but  I  imagined  the  scene  presented  was  worthy 
a  soil  a  thousand  miles  nearer  the  setting  sun* 

IVo  strapping  youths  were  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  ta- 
vern in  an  animated  discussion  about  the  ^  comin  election,"  and  as 
Ae  elder  of  the  two  dropped  the  butt  of  his  gun  upon  the  broad  toe 
of  his  boot,  and  thrust  both  arms  half  way  to  the  elbow  into  the 
side  pockets  of  his  velveteen  hunting-coat,  (kus  right  arm  forming  a 
circular  rest  for  the  barrel,)  I  observed  the  strong  expression  of 
vexation  on  his  countenance  as  he  lamented  **  that  the  chap  who 
could  fill  a  game  bag  like  that  which  hung  by  the  side  of  his  com» 
panion,  could  vote  for  the  Petticoat  candidate,''  as  he  was  pleased 
to  style  the  Hero  of  Tippicanoe.  He  turned  as  he  saw  strangerv 
coming,  and  while  one  foot  was  resting  upon  the  primitive  floor  of 
the  bar-room»  he  brought  his  rifle  to  a  sight,  and  with  his  left  eye 
closed  as  if  ready  for  aim,  he  turned  his  head  around  to  the  Imr 
when  the  other  discovered  the  object  of  its  search. 

*^  Bait  Bloom,"  said  the  sportsman,  **  whatll  you  take  lor  a  shot 
at  that  cock  that's  strottin  yeuier  as  big  .as  any  member  of  con* 
gross  f" 

^  Three  shillin,"  sung  oak  a  ahrill»riiaip  voice  from  an. inner 
apartment  It  sounded  like  the  echo  of  one  of  Dame  Van  Winkle's 
highest  notes,  that  had  been  wsndeiiBg  among  these  hills  since  the 
day  its  owner  had  been  called  to  tonnsnt  the  shades  of  poor  Rip 
and  his  dog. 

**  Crack,"  answered  the  rifle  almost  as  shrilly. 

^He's  BM  dead  as  Julius  Casac,"  coolly  remarked  the  sportsman. 
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as  he  chased  some  coins  about  his  pocket  to  pay  for  this  ehesip 
gratification  of  bis  vanity  as  a  shot  at  a  hundred  yards ;  and  as  thtf 
carriage  door  closed  upon  me,  Bait's  wife  had  the  remains  of  poor 
chanticleei;  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  extended  to  receive  tfa» 
forthcoming  ^  shillins." 

At  Sax's  we  again  halted,  and  thence  began  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain.  The  first  gatherings  of  twilight  were  closing  upon  the 
clouds  that  were  lying  in  heavy  masses  upon  the  sides  of  the  bilk 
that  stretched  to  the  north,  and  as  the  horses  breathed  a  moment  afe 
<<  The  Well,"  we  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  a  pretty  landscape  below 
that  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  its  mountain  protectors. 

As  night  had  closed  its  curtain  upon  us,  we  followed  suit  with 
the  windows  of  our  carriage,  and  the  travelling  bonnet  of  its  raven* 
haired  owner  fell  upon  the  shoulder  next  her,  I  had  sufficient.discre- 
tion,  if  I  grumbled  at  my  bachelor  lot,  to  make  myself  the  ealy 
auditor  of  my  complaints* 


The  wave-like  sound  of  the  gong  floated  upward  from  hall  to  hall 
through  the  Mountain  House,  and  our  party  of  three  were  all  that 
answered  it  in  doing  honor  to  the  creature  comforts  that  paid  tri« 
bute  to  the  keen  mountain  air  that  had  assailed  our  appetites. 

When  the  last  egg  had  disappeared,  I  found  leisure  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  appointments  of  the  place. 

A  solitary  lamp  glimmered  on  the  table,  and  its  feeUe  rays  made 
the  gloom  which  hovered  around  the  columns  that  supported  ther 
immense  apartment  but  more  shadowy.  The  cou^  opposite  me^ 
were  one  in  every  sense,  save  corporeally ;  therefore  the  darkness  of 
Tartarus  would  have  been  sunshine  to  them.  For  myself,  the 
leaden  gloom  was  oppressive.  The  ebon  statue  at  the  head  of  the  ta« 
ble  stood  so  motionless  that  1  shuddered.^  A  sense  of  loneliness-*-a 
desolate  retreat  of  the  heart— the  eye  moistens  if  you  think  of  your 
hearthstone— an  indescribable  something  we  have  all  felt  some  timer 
or  other,  crept  over  me ;  I  courted  the  friendly  companionship  of 
a  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the  drawing-room,  but  the  wind  moaned 
piteously  around  the  peaks  of  the  pine  orchard  in  their  attempts  to 
keep  off  the  dyer  from  its  coronal ;  but  a  return  spark  of  the  sensa- 
tion was  fanned  by  the  sighing  breeze,  and  the  solitude  of  the  im- 
mense apartment  gave  it  a  shrine  to  bum  upon.  Who  has  not  ftlt 
this  at  midnight,  when  the  only  tenant  of  such  a  place  as  the 
Mountain  House,  a  sc^itary  communicant^  with  its  unbroken  still- 
ness  ?  He  imagines  that  he  is  the  last  representative  of  his  raocy 
and  the  sensation  sweeps  over  the  chofds  of  his  heart  like  the  &int 
bzeexe  upon  the  loosened  strings  of  an  Eolean  harp,    it  whispers 
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sadly  $  one  does  not  feel  this  if  he  has  the  fellowship  of  nature, 
though  the  throb  of  his  own  bosom  may  hare  been  the  first  that 
erer  broke  upon  the  virgin  silence  of  the  place.  He  feels  thut  God 
is  the  architect,  and  lives  himself  a  worshipper  in 

"  That  cathedral  boundlesB  as  our  wonderi 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply ; 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organj  thunder, 
Its  dome,  the  sky." 


«  Mark." 

«  Sir." 

**  Will  the  son  rise  cleai*  in  the  morning  f " 

•*  Will  Mr.  L be  called  at  half  past  5  or  at  OT 

«« At  half  past  6." 

'<  I  think  it'll  rise  clare,  sir."  The  Ethiop  vanished.  That  negro 
deserves  a  pension  at  my  hands,  for  the  prediction  from  one  of  the 
initiated  that  I  should  see  a  clear  sunrise  sent  my  sefisafums  td 
dream,  land,  where  1  followed  them.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  given 
Mark  the  chance  of  predictiog  a  misty  morning,  for  at  sunrise  we 
were  literally  in  the  clouds ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  the  dense  mass  rose 
from  the  valleys,  and  the  silver  thread  of  the  Hudson  meandered 
through  the  lower  fringes  of  the  weeping  veil,  till  its  last  bend 
sparkled  in  a  moment's  sunshine,  and  was  lost  to  the  gasBera  from 
the  Mountain  House.  The  struggle  between  the  sun  and  clouds 
was  long,  and  victory  seemed  alternately  perched  on  either  banner, 
till  at  last  the  day  god  triumphed,  and  sent  the  rebellious  vapors 
scampering  up  hill  and  mountain. 

My  heart  warmed  towards  my  fellow-travellers  as  I  listened  to 
their  expressions  of  delight.  They  had  seen  the  wonders  of  the  old 
world,  yet  they  acknowledged  the  fresh  beauties  of  the  new.  They 
were  oddities  therefore,  and  my  heart  acknowledged  them  as  exceed* 
mgly  worthy  of  its  admiration. 


^Tou  are  a  chubby-cheeked  urchin ;  tell  me  your  name." 

*«  William  Wallace,  ma'am." 

**  Truly  a  good  one  for  your  mountain  home,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  who 
had  addressed  a  boy  of  five  that  was  playing  with  a  noble  dog  upon 
a  slight  embankment,  by  which  the  wagon  that  was  to  carry  us  to 
the  Falls  was  standing.  The  child  pulled  the  remnant  of  his  pd* 
meth  from  his  uncombed  curis,  and  gazed  with  surprise  upon  the 
fiice  of  the  lady-stranger  who  spoke  so  kindly  to  him.  Poor  boy ! 
his  eyes  filled  as  tiie  lady  stepped  into  the  wagon,  for  he  thought  that 
his  desolate  lot  had  been  pitied.  But  I  shouU  be  tdkiag  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  its  gossip^ 

VOL.  X. 
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These  mouDtain  roads  are  curiosities.  The  width  of  yonr  wa« 
gon  is  calculated  so  nicely,  that  nitches  are  cut  into  the  hemlocks  that 
the  hubs  of  your  wheel  may  pass  untouched,  while  the  edge  of  your 
tire  will  leave  a  feathery  seam  on  the  moss  of  the  trunk.  The  dra* 
pery,  too,  of  these  forests.  Their  hangings  of  green  and  russet. 
Traveller,  if  you  are  capless,  Leary  will  have  a  call  from  you  when 
you  arrive  in  town. 


It  was  a  breezy  September  day  that  smilingly  escorted  us  to  the 
'<  Falls  of  the  Kauterskill."  We  eftood  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
scaffolding  that  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  visiters  and  the 
profit  of  its  owner,  and  while  listening  to  the  lullaby  of  the  Fall, 
which  sent  its  gentle  music  op  from  the  pool  into  which  the  tiny 
brooklet  fell,  we  looked  down  upon  the  sea  of  foliage  that  waved 
before  us.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  blended  with  the 
horizon,  lay  the  interminable  forest.  The  first  breath  of  Auttmia 
had  whispered  the  warning  of  its  wintry  monitor,  and  the  golden 
dye  of  the  alchymist  mingled  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  an  au- 
tumnal sunset.  It  was  an  hour  to  dream  in,  and  the  imaginatiom 
of  the  young  wife,  who  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  settled 
upon  the  wings  of  a  golden  vapor  that  slumbered  within  ten  feet  of 
her,  and,  mounting  in  its  aerial  car,  pursued  its  flights/bur  iktmsand 
mUes  from  the  spot  where  she  stood.  It  returned  as  a  ragged 
urchin  broke  the  general  silence  with— 

«« Will  you  see  the  Falls,  sir  1" 

^  I  came  here  for  that  purpose,"  answered  L 

**  How  long  will  you  take  ?  my  father  lets  off  the  water  at  a  dollar 
an  hour." 

Shade  of  Rip  Van  Winkle !  Thought  you,  poor  ghoet,  that  the 
free  waters  of  your  Kauterskill  would  have  been  danmied  for  money  t 

Following  our  youthful  guide,  who  bounded  over  the  natural  and 
artificial  steps  like  a  mountain  kid,  we  descended  flight  after  flight 
into  the  ravine,  and  stood  upon  the  taUe  rock  at  the  margin  of  the 
basin  into  which  the  first  tall  pitches.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  tiny 
brooklet  whose  bubble  we  heard  from  above,  but  a  circular  body  of 
water  of  perhaps  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  sunshine  sparkled 
upon  its  smooth  surface,  where  it  turned  gracefully  over  its  rocky 
lip,  and  fell  in  an  unbroken  bow  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and 
its  last  gleams  lingered  among  the  trees  that  hung  protectingly  over 
it.  The  effect  produced  by  every  waterfall  upon  the  beholder  varies 
with  the  time,  season,  and  attendant  circumstances,  more  than  one 
will  suppose  when  considering  their  distinctly  marked  character* 
With  Niagara^  though  at  all  times  the  spirit  is  bowed  down  with 
the  awe  which  its  grandeor  imposes^  this  is  as  trae  as  with  the 
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smallest  cascade  in  the  land ;  and  for  yean  after,  even  while  the 
thunders  from  the  eternal  organ  of  the  former  are  sounding  in  our 
ears,  a  ludicrous  scene  at  a  breakfast-table  may  ever  be  associated 
with  the  memory  of  its  sublimity.  The  Kauterskill,  upon  tjiat 
bright  evening,  (and  the  comparison  was  not  far-fetched,)  I  likened 
to  a  stately  queen,  upon  whose  face  sorrow  had  left  the  traces  of  its 
visitation.  I  doffed  my  hat  to  the  water-fall  in  most  respectful  ad- 
miration ;  but  the  glen,  the  crimson  and  the  orange  leaf  floating  in 
the  pool,  subdued  me,  and  the  first  whisperings  of  the  season  breathed 
a  melancholy  story  of  their  fall. 

From  the  table  rock  we  went  under  the  Fall  sheltered  by  a 
rocky  ceiling,  upon  whose  dome  the  moss  of  centuries  had  collected 
a  verdant  livery ;  and,  while  protected  by  this  adamantine  roof, 
another  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  survey  of  that  unrivalled  fo- 
rest with  its  foreground  guarded  by  a  bow  of  rotary  crystal,  whose 
organ  was  fitting  music  for  this  mountain  cathedral.  Opposite  our 
first  position,  we  could  look  from  the  first  to  the  second  Fall,  which 
throws  itself  eighty  feet  into  the  ravine  below,  and  listen  to  the 
deep  murmurs  of  the  river  as  it  rolled  away  in  the  secrecy  of  its 
leafy  shield.  A  sunbeam  never  danced  upon  its  ripple,  so  sheltered 
is  it.  The  first  advances  of  twilight  reminded  us  of  the  road  we 
had  to  retrace,  and  after  an  hour's  drive  we  were  again  at  the 
Mountain  House. 


Contemplative  reader !  go  to  Catskill  in  September,  when  the 
mountain  air  will  give  you  an  appetite  for  the  creature  comforts  of 
the  Mountain  House ;  when  you  will  not  be  jostled  by  the  unthink- 
ing crowd,  who  go  there  because  it  is  fashionable ;  when  the  deep 
verdure  of  its  woods  is  relieved  by  a  rainbow  here  and  there ;  when 
the  water  at  the  Falls  will  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  July  ; 
and  when,  if  you  will  not  complain  of  the  company,  I  will  greet  you 
a  welcome  at  the  table  rock. 

6.  E.  L. 


msi 


THE  LAND  OF  PORK. 


BT  LEWIS  RINGE. 


Off  to  the  west  I  Ahl  veil  *tis  woith 

A  trip  across  the  Alleghan3r, 
To  see  how  Yankees  compass  earth 

To  make  a  proselyte  or  penny. 
Such  thrifty  followers,  Daniel  Boon 

Scarce  dreamed  of,  when,  with  flag  unfurled, 
He  roamed  in  hero  loneliness, 
Knight  errant  of  the  wilderness, 
And  won  the  land  that  must  be  soon 

The  cornucopia  of  the  world. 

Can  Speculation  enter  here  1 
Ask  if  the  serpent  entered  Eden ; 
That  glorious  garden  was  no  match 
(Where  crops  of  knowledge  were  so  dear) 
For  these  free  plains — for  stock  to  feed  in  ; 
A.nd  as  for  hogs,  yon  woody  patch 
Fats>more,  or  would  fat  if  it  had  'em, 

Upon  the  pure  delicious  mast, 
Than  ever  bristled  up  to  Adam ; 
And  then  they  multiply  so  fast, 
That  if,  as  devils  did  of  yore, 
The  modem  devils  undertake 
The  whole  swine  to  monopolize, 
Dismounting  every  biped  boar, 
All  other  business  they'll  forsake, 
And  holy  war  scarce  patronize. 

Pork  speculation  is,  of  course,  ' 
Most  tempting  of  all  speculations. 
One  of  the  glorious  golden  streams 
The  alchemist  beheki  in  dreams, 
To  find  whose  long-sought  magic  source 
Was  ours,  most  favored  of  the  nations. 

Saint,  sage,  and  sovereign  had  grown  gray 

Over  their  smoking  crucibles, 
And  jeweled  crowns  had  ftuned  away 

Beneath  the  gold-enchanter's  spells. 


Our  Yankee  gaeeeed  they'd  been  miilakeii 
To  let  their  smoke  escape,  so  he 
Caught  it,  and  solved  the  mystery ; 
Backward  the  tide  of  fortune  rolled, 
And  smoke  itself  was  turned  to  gokl 

The  moment  pork  was  turned  to  baoon. 


Cincinnati,  1837. 


SKETCHES  OF   PARIS,  No.  3. 

HAMLET  AT  THE  THEATRE  FRANGAISL 

I  HAYB  just  witnessed  a  representation  of  Hamlet  on  the  great 
national  stage  of  France,  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Francis.  The 
piece  was  announced  as  from  the  pen  of  Ducis,  whom  we  know  as 
the  most  successful  of  the  French  translators  of  Shakspeare ;  and  it 
was  to  be  executed  by  some  of  the  first  artities  of  the  company, — a 
company  in  whose  ranks  was  once  the  great  Talma,  and  of  which 
the  most  distinguished  member  at  present  is  Mademoiselle  Mars. 
I  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  the  English  drama* 
tist  is  appreciated  by  the  French,  thought  I,  as  I  entered  No.  15  of 
the  StaUes  de  Balcon.  I  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  determine  for 
myself,  whether  all  the  waggery  I  have  read  be  true,  of  the  style  in 
which  his  plots  are  mutilated,  his  Ideas  caricatured,  and  his  Ian* 
guage  trayestied.  At  least  I  shall  have  one  instance  to  enlighten 
me  on  this  subject. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  before  me  was  an  apartment  of  a  palace^ 
into  which  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  entering  King  Claudius 
and  Polonius.  The  King  was  clad  in  loosely  hanging  red  vestments. 
Over  his  shoulders  was  flung  a  black  mantle,  and  his  top  was  sur- 
mounted, not  by  a  baby  proof  of  sovereignty,  but  by  a  velvet  cap, 
whose  loose  crown  projected  forward  in  the  mode  called  Phrygian  at 
Naples,  and  which  here  may  be  seen  only  upon  the  head  of  a  French 
cook.  Polonius  was  dressed  similarly,  except  that  his  brow  was 
surrounded  by  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Turk's  turban.  I  maj, 
here  remark,  that  the  character  of  Polonius  is  as  much  revolution- 
ized as  his  dress.    He  is  no  more  a  superannuated,  self-conceited 
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companion  of  a  state.  Through  his  dotage  appears  nothing  to 
make  yoa  smile.  He  has  no  dotage,  no  ludicrous  character.  He 
is  middle  aged,  and  he  talks  good,  wise  advice  to  you  in  regular 
French  rhyme. 

The  majesty  of  Denmark  has  been  murdered  ;  his  place  has  been 
partiaUy  usurped  by  the  murderer,  who  is  now  consulting  with  Polo- 
nius  how  that  place  may  be  permanently  secured  to  him.  Thus  is 
he  engaged  when  a  noise  is  heard.  Polonius  suddenly  takes  his 
leave,  and  the  Queen  enters.  Madame  Paradol  struck  me  at  once 
as  a  very  excellent  Grertrude.  She  was  brawny  and  sensual.  Her 
body,  her  countenance,  her  voice,  her  smile,  all  loudly  proclaimed 
the  adultress.  I  thought  that  Shakspeare  himself  would  not  have 
moulded  his  Gertrude  otherwise. 

After  a  few  moments  the  King  begins  to  importune  her  to  have 
their  nuptials  solemnized.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  not  yet  married,  and  still  more  when  I  heard  the  Queen,  in 
stern  round  terms,  declare  that  she  did  not  intend  to  marry.  She 
was  filled  with  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  her  past  career  in 
guilt.  She  was  not  going  to  wade  deeper  in.  She  was  resolved  to 
have  Hamlet  crowned  king.  The  wrong  done  the  husband  was  not 
to  be  continued  over  to  the  son. 

"  Gtaand  par  un  crime  affreux,  je  Pal  priv<  d'un  p^re, 
II  est  bien  juste  au  moins  qu'ii  retrouve  UDe  mdre." 

The  conclusion  was  certainly  a  motherly  one.  Polonius  is  instantly 
called  in,  and  having  received  orders  to  make  preparations  for 
Hamlet's  coronation,  makes  his  bow  and  departs,  looking  slyly  at 
the  King.  Claudius  is  now  advised  by  his  repentant  consort  in 
crime  to  betake  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  to  virtuous  courses* 
and  to  become  a  loyal  subject.  Before  he  has  time  to  respond  to 
this  apparently  unwelcome  suggestion,  the  Queen  waves  him  away. 
Left  in*  solitude,  she  is  going  on  to  congratulate  herself  upon  her 
new  and  virtuous  state  of  heart,  when  a  confidante  enters,  named 
Elvira,  to  inform  her  that  Norceste,  the  noble  friend  of  her  son,  has 
just  arrived  from  England.  To  him,  continues  Elvira,  your  son 
may  reveal  the  eJtagrin  fatal  which  alarms  you.  **  Do  you  think 
so  ?"  asks  the  Queen.  ^  And  why  should  I  not  ?**  responds  Elvira. 
Gertrude  then  sums  up  her  feelings  in  the  sentiment,  that  if  her  son 
should  die  without  disclosing  said  chagrin  fatalf  nothing  remained 
for  her  but  to  die  with  him ;  and  so  ends  the  first  act.  ^  11  est  tout 
chang^,"  said  I  to  a  Frenchman  beside  me.  **  Oui,"  replied  be, 
**  c'est  arrange  pour  la  scene  Franqaise.*'  **  Vraimentt"  added  I, 
**ei  pour  le  gout  Franqais.** 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  the  preceding  personages, 
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Gertrude  and  Elvira,  reappear.  The  Queen  now,  for  the  first  timei 
discloses  to  Elvira  her  share  in  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  as  she 
goes  on  to  relate  how  love  was  the  cause  of  that  foul  deed,  wishes 
to  heaven,  and  heaven  only  knows  why,  that  at]  her  sex  were  pre- 
sent to  hear  her.  In  the  course  of  a  tedious  narration  of  remorse, 
and  horror,  and  crime,  she  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Nor- 
ceste.  Him  she  at  once  beseeches  to  inquire  into  the  secret  cause 
of  her  dear  son  Hamlet's  ehagrin.  Left  alone,  Norceste,  in  whom 
I  recognized  a  shadow  of  the  original  Horatio,  queries  why  his 
friend  has  not  opened  his  heart  to  his  mother.  He  concludes  his 
cogitations  by  saying  that  strange  suspicions  are  afloat  at  court, 
and  that  there  a  great  secret  is  oftentimes  no  other  than  a  great 
crime.  As  he  is  going  out,  Yoltimond,  captain  of  the  guards,  meets 
him,  and  begs  him  not  to  proceed,  as  the  Prince,  all  trembling,  and 
pale,  and  wild,  was  hither  rushing,  pursued  by  some  invisible  ven- 
geance. A  sound  is  heard,  a  crash,  a  scream,  and  Hamlet  dashes 
in,  all  madly  exclaiming— 

"  Fuis,  spectre  epouvantable, 
Porte  au  fond  des  tombeaux  ton  aspect  redoatable.'' 


He  was  dressed  in  black.  His  coat, — a  sort  of  frock, — was  trimmed 
throughout  with  fur,  and  about  his  waist  circled  three  or  four  times 
a  large  silken  cord.  Ligier  made  a  very  good  French  Hamlet,  but 
I  am  almost  sure  that  the  walls  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  rang  with 
serious' applause  of  gestures,  and  attitudes,  and  tones,  and  expres- 
sions of  visage,  that  at  Covent  Garden  would  have  excited  nothing 
but  roars  of  laughter.  ^Do  you  not  see  itf'  continues  Hamlet. 
**  It  flies  above  my  head ;  it  clasps  my  very  feet ;  Je  me  meurs.** 
You  see  no  ghost,  you  hear  no  ghost.  You  are  startled  by  no 
sepulchral  voice  come  up  to  earth  from  its  dark  prison  house.  You 
see  no  form  escaped  from  sulphurous  flames  for  a  brief  space,  till  the 
matins  be  near.  The  poor  ghost,  alas !  may  not  tell  his  own  tale. 
But  at  the  solicitation  of  Norceste,  Hamlet  teRs  it  for  him — that  is, 
Hamlet  relates  to  Norceste  what  his  father's  spirit  related  to  him. 
Thus  we  get  at  the  matter,  though  in  a  sort  of  second*hand  way. 
How  tame,  and  lifeless,  and  fiat  was  this  in  comparison  with  the 
solemn  vigor  of  a  similar  narration  in  the  original !  I  felt  myself 
some  of  the  chagrin  which  seemed  to  bear  down  Hamlet.  I  felt  that 
the  soul  of  the  English  bard  was  not  in  the  scene  before  me.  It 
was  all  Frenchified.  The  house,  however,  listened  breathlessly. 
The  scene  was  not  without  its  pathos,  and  I  roust  not  fail  to  add 
that  here  and  there  among  the  spectators  I  discovered  a  white 
handkerchief.  Happy  they!  They  had  their  own  standard  of 
judging  and  of  enjoying.    The  work  of  art  befiune  them  was  in  con- 
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formity  therewith,  and  they  were  deeply  impreesed.  I  am  not  find- 
ing fault.  Their  standards  6n  this  subject  are  difierent,  totally  dif« 
ferent,  from  those  of  an  Englishman  or  an  American.  It  is  impo0> 
sible,  while  those  different  standards  are  recognized,  that  we  should 
all  be  similarly  impressed  by  tbe  same  work  of  dramatic  art. 

The  second  act  closes  with  a  resolution,  by  Hamlet  and  Noroeste, 
to  take,  as  the  ghost  to  the  former  had  suggested,  the  um  holding 
his  father's  ashes  from  its  humble  resting  place.  To  make  assur- 
ance douUy  sure  of  what  the  tpeetre  epouoatiiabie  had  related  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  royal  sinners,  Hamlet  desires  Norceste  to  narrate  in 
their  presence  how  an  English  king  was  recently  potgnarded  at 
London,  and  how  the  misery  under  which  England  now  groans  was 
caused  by  ambition,  lust,  and  adultery.  He  himself  will,  in  the  mean 
time,  stand  by  and  watch  the  effect  of  said  narration.  This  scene 
takes  places  in  the  next  act.  Nothing  surely  was  ever  more  curiously 
managed  than  this.  Claudius,  Crertrude,  Hamlet,  and  Norceste  are 
on  the  stage.  The  latter  has  just  stated  the  fact  of  the  English . 
king's  death.  Hamlet  asks,  in  a  somewhat  significant  tonCf  and 
with  a  knowing  French  slang  :— 

^  Mais,  qui  8oupconne-t-on  de  eet  enorme  crime  1 

Norceste,      Un  mortel  honor^  de  la  publiqae  eatime. 

Hamlet.        Eafin,  qui  nomme-t>ou  1 

Norceste,  Un  prii^ce  de  son  ranq 

Glu*aprds  lui  la  naissance  appellait  k  son  rang. 

Cfertrude,      Vous  a-t-on  infonn^  qu'il  eut  quelque  complice  1 

Norceste,       Oui  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hamlet.        Lareinepeut-dtrel 

Qertrude,  O  ciel !  par  quel  indice 

A-tron  pu  decouvrir  1 

Norceste,  Je  1'  ignore. 

Qertntde*  En  secret 

^      duel  motif  donne4-ond'  un  aussi  grand  forfaiti 

Norceste,       L'amour  du  diaddme,  une  flamme  adultere.  [has  a  Hamki. 

11  n'est  point  trouble. 

Hamlet,  (bos  a  Norceste,)  Non,  mais  regarde  ma  m&re." 

During  all  this  dialogue,  Hamlet  looks  most  intensely  and  dag^ 
ger-like  into  the  king's  features.  But  the  king's  features  do  not 
blench  for  an  instant.  -  The  Queen  only  seems  a  little  touched. 
The  King  coolly  says,  ^  Let  England  alone  with  her  grie&y  and 
mourning,  and  crime ;"  and  he  concludes  with  a  cut,  which,  reflect- 
ing  that  the  piece  fixirt  appeared  in  1769,  may  well  be  called  cut  k 
kt  Fran^aise. 


«  T  » 


L*Angleterre  en  forfaits  tjrop  aouyent  fut  feconde." 
It  is  at  the  close  of  this  third  act  that  w6  get  the  fiist  glimpse  of 
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Oplidia;  not  the  Ophelia  of  Shakapeare-^-that  loreiiest  of  the 
poet's  dreanifl-'40  gentle,  so  timidi  so  spiritual,  so  true ;  the  being 
that,  even  in  the  intellectual  Hamlet,  could  enkindle  a  lore  which  that 
of  foity  thousand  brothers  could  not  equal.  We  see  an  Ophelia, 
daughter,  not  of  Poionius  but  of  Claudius,  with  a  strong  voice  and 
a  muscular  arm ;  one  who  eren  tries  to  produce  some  stage  effect  by 
her  eneigetic  attitudes*  Moreover  she  sometimes  blusters  and  talks 
Ing ;  now  discoursing  like  a  superannuated  crone,  then  like  a  lusty 
matron,  and  very  seldom  like  a  trembling  virgin  in  the  early  bloom 
and  spring«time  of  her  love*  Ophelia  never  goes  mad*  Indeed,  how 
pouild  such  a  healthy,  muscular,  matron-like  damsel  ever  go  mad  for 
love  t  She  never  goes  mad,  and  so  I  miss  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
acenes  that  ever  appeared  on  any  stage*  The  Ophelia  of  this  play 
bas  not  a  single  one  of  those  features  which  enchants  you  in  the 
i>riginal*  It  is  unspiritualized,  it  is  tmsouied.  All  of  the  angielical 
which  shines  out  in  Shakspeare*s  creation  has  vanished,  and  you 
axe  prawnted  with  a  strange  compound,  ordinary,  unimpressive, 
unsatisfoctory*  You  turn  your  back  upon  such  a  desecrationt  and 
yet  you  ought  hardly  so  to  do ;  for,  remember  that  you  are  witness* 
ing  an  English  tragedy,  so  modified  as  to  harmonize  with  French 
ideas  of  propriety,  and  to  gratify  the  French  taste* 

In  the  fourth  act,  which  is  likewise  the. last,  Hamlet  appears,  seal. 
He  is  a  Ultle  nof  tified  to  find  that  his  king«trap  did  not  spring 
better* 

"  Gtuoi !  ce  vil  Claudius  a  done  en  la  Constance, 
De  voir  son  propre  crime  avee  indifference  \" 

Still  he  is  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  .testimony  of  the  ghost* 
Then  he  goes  into  something  like  the  famous  soliloquy,  wherein  Ham* 
let  weighs  the  goods  and  ills  of  life*  Here  and  there  you  catch 
glimpses  of  Shakqware's  thought ;  but  they  are  only  glimpses*  ^  In 
what,"  he  asks,  **  shall  my  east-down  soul  take  refuge  7^' 

"  Mourons.    Clue  craindre  eneor  quand  on  a  cess^  d^^re  1 
La  mort  *  •* c'eat  k  eommeil «  *  *  e'ett  un  reveil  pent-etre. 
PetUr^e  *  *  *  Ah  c*eat  ce  mot  qui  glance  ipouvant* 
Lliomme  a  bord  dm  cercoeil  par  le  (kmte  arretft.'* 

Una  is  not  so  very  bad;  and  Ligier,  whose coantenaace  was  thin 
and  pale^  whose  eye  gbned  wildly,  and  whose  tout  enaembie  had 
theiein  much  of  the  haggard  and  the  suicidal,  embodied  it  well* 
The  soUioqny  terminatea  with  ^  mais,  je  vols  Ophelia*"  Ophelia 
enters*  An  interview^  somewhat  pvotiaeted,  ensues— «n  interview 
in  which  Hamfet  avers  to  the  damsel  his  wish  to  part  with  Ufii 
Ophelia,  like  an  adnut  counsellor,  sums  up  with  energy  the  motives^ 
both  public  and  private^  which  shouM  prsvtat  hin  from  taking  any 

VOfc.  z.  ^ 
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deadly  stepst  concladiDg  thua-^*  these  are  thy  duties;  now  die»  if 
thou  darest.^' 

**  Ce  sont  la  tea  devoirs :  mean  apres,  si  tu  Toses." 

While  they  are  thus  discooraingy  the  queen  enters,  and  questions 
Hamlet  about  his  sadness ;  his  brow  still  gloomy  and  serere,  his  eye 
fixed  ever  on  the  earth.  Just  then  his  father's  spirit  rises,  and  a 
scene  follows  whose  dramatic  efiect  was  most  electrical.  The  ap^ 
plause  of  broMs  and  hands  together  smote,  was  deafening.  Claui* 
dtus  soon  enters.  Hamlet  eyes  him  savagely,  and  threatening  re* 
venge,  takes  his  leave.  The  King  being,  in  a  few  moments,  left 
alone,  is  rejoined  by  Polonius.  Now  foHows  a  consultation.  What 
shall  the  Kiog  do,  who  has  with  him  the  nobility  and  the  soldiers^ 
to  defeat  the  hostile  movements  of  Hamlet,  on  whose  side  is  ranged 
the  devotion  of  the  people  ?  The  old  trick  is  resorted  to.  A  coun* 
sel  is  to  be  summoned.  He  b  to  be  formally  presented  with  the 
crown,  which,  with  seeming  reluctance,  he  is  to  accept.  This 
matter  arranged,  they  depart,  and  in  comes  Handet  with  Norceste* 
bearing  the  cenerary  urn.    Says  Norceste— 

"  La  voila  don,  Migncur,  cette  ume  redoutable, 
etui  contient  d'un  h^ros  la  cendre  deplorable.'' 

The  urn  was  a  good  large  urn ;  it  required  both  arms  of  Nor- 
ceste  to  embrace  and  carry  it,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sable 
veil  that  was  flung  around  it,  you  might,  without  bad  taste,  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  well-charged  Pompeian  wine-flask.  Norceste 
warmly  advises  his  friend  to  act  with  speedy  energy  for  the  at« 
tainment  of  bis  rightful  throne.  Hamlet  says,  **  No,  I  live  only  to 
revenge  my  father."  Norceste  retiring,  Ophelia  enters.  In  the 
ensuing  scene,  all  the  masculine  hardihood  of  Ophelia's  character 
breaks  forth.  She  almost  camnumds  Hamlet,  out  of  love  for  her,  to 
stifle  his  hostility  against  her  father,  who,  she  was  assured,  wished 
him  well.  Hamlet  says  no,  and  remains  inexorable.  The  nymph 
Ophelia  at  once  fills  her  eyes  and  gestures  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble  quantity  of  indignation,  and  having,  among  other  things,  ez- 
daimed,  ^  Va  tigre  impitoyable,"  rushes  from  the  stage.  Hamlet, 
now  left  alone,  communes  with  the  sacred  urn.  He  conjures  it 
under  the  address,  ^O  poudre  des  tombeaux,"  to  strengthen  him 
fi>r  the  terrible  feat  soon  to  be  performed.  He  swears  that  the  bar- 
barian  Claudius  shall  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crimen  He  more- 
overt  adds,  that  when  his  revenge  is  wrought,  he  has  nothing  more 
for  which  to  live*  **  Mab  que  vois-je  f '  It  is  his  mother.  The 
next  scene  is  a  sort  of  substitute  for  that  in  the  original,  where 
Hamlet  wrings  his  parent's  heart,  holding  up  to  her  eyes  the  ooun* 
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terleit  presentment  of  two  brothers.  He  desires  her,  if  she  be  inno- 
cent of  her  husband's  death,  to  swear  it  upon  the  urn ; 

"  Prenez  cette  urne,  et  jureE-moi  tar  elle." 

She  tries  to  place  her  hand  upon  it.  She  hesitates.  She  tries 
again,  and  again  she  fails.  At  length,  falling  back  senseless  into  a 
chair,  she  exclaims— 

"  Je  ne  pots  plot  loiiffrir  no  objet  ti  fhaeaU." 

Elvira  now  rushes  in,  all  frantic,  announcing  that  Chiudius  is 
storming  the  palace,  that  Norceste  defends  the  gates,  but  that  he 
will  not  he  long  able  to  resist.  **  Let  the  monster  come,"  shouts 
Hamlet,  and  at  that  moment,  to  his  mental  eye  the  spectre  once 
more  appears.  This  re*appearance  was  quite  unnecessary.  Ham- 
let's courage  was  sufficiently  screwed  up  to  the  sticking  point.  But 
at  the  sight  he  again  quaked  in  all  his  limbs,  his  countenance  grew 
pale,  his  bosom  heaved,  and  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause  an. 
nounced  that  he  had  touched  the  heart  of  the  Frenchman.  Now 
crowds  in  a  vast  variety  of  action.  Among  other  things,  Hamlet 
dashes  out,  and  soon  returns,  proclaiming  that  vengeance  is  satisfied, 
for  his  father's  poisoner  has  found  a  death  at  the  portals  of  the 
palace.  He  generously  pardons  all  whom  cunning  had  seduced 
over  to  hostile  ranks. 

Now  comes  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  with  it  the  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  of  the  whole  drama.  Norceste  informs 
Hamlet  that  the  people's  voice  is  loud  for  his  presence.  Hamlet, 
not  noticing  this,  asks  his  mother  if  his  father's  ghost  is  at  length 
revenged.  The  mother  answers  in  the  negative.  She  herself  was 
a  partner  in  the  crime.  Her  life  must  atone  therefor.  EUe  se  ltt#. 
Hamlet,  quite  forgetting  his  former  deadly  resolutions,  concludes  to 
survive.  My  mother  has  done  well  to  die ;  I  will  do  better^  I  will 
live.    He  winds  up  the  piece  with  this  sentiment ; 

* 

i"  Mais  je  suis  homme  et  roi,  reterT^  pour  tooffrir, 
Je  saorai  yivre  encore.    Je  fais  plus  que  mourir." 

What  becomes  of  the  fair  Ophelia  ?  Heaven  only  knows.'  She 
was  lost  sight  of  some  time  ago.  You  may,  without  much  Firench 
impropriety,  imagine  her  subsequently  wedded  to  Hamlet.  Her 
amorous  propensities  and  muscular  constitution  warrant  sucli  a 
matrimonial  result ;  and  though  it  be  not  quite  so  poetical  as  sinking 
amidst  swan-like  melodies  beneath  the  melaDcholy  waves,  yet  may 
it  be  quite  as  well  for  the  continuance  of  Hamlet's  blood  in  the  line 
of  future  Danish  king*. 
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Well,  what  do  yon  tkiok  of  Shakflpeare  in  France  ?**  said  I  to 

English  geaUenian  as  the  eurtain  fell.    **  Abominable»  wretehed* 

wretched  ;  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  sit  it  out."    I  uoderstood  hi* 

/         feelings.    He  could  not  endure  so  universal  a  revolution.    He  could 

/  not  patiently  bear  to  see  Shakspeare  thus  stripped  of  all  his  attri^ 

butes.    He  would  have  been  right  in  saying,  that  for  Francet  the 

greatest  poet  of  all  time  has  never  for  one  moment  existed. 

The  peculiarities  and  omissions  which  struck  me»  were  very  na» 
oierous.  The  curtain  does  not  fall  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  performance.  There  is  no  shifting  of  scenes.  Every  visible 
and  audible  thing  takes  place  in  the  same  apartment  of  the  palace. 
The  uniiy  offlaee  is  thus  preserved,  and  in  a  strictness  that  weB 
might  have  brought  an  approving  smile  into  the  visage  of  Aristotle 
himself.  I  may,  howevert  here  note  down,  that  the  unities  no  longer 
hold  a  general  sovereignty  over  the  French  stage.  New  pieces  are 
loontinually  brought  out,  violating  them  without  remorse ;  and  here 
before  me  lies  a  drama  by  Madame  Ancelot,  which  Mademoiselle 
Mars  has  just  made  extremely  popular,  whose  very  title,— The  Three 
Epochs^-— indicates  that  it  is  based  upon  the  total  neglect  of  the 
unity  of  time. 

Then  again  no  ghost  is  seen  or  heard,  save  by  Hamlet  There 
are  no  players,  no  Laertes,  no  Osric,  no  Rosencrantz,  or  Guilden* 
stern ;  and,  alas  !  no  grave-digger.  The  drama  is  not  indeed  per* 
formed  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  led  out  by  partiadar  desire ;  but 
it  i$  performed  with  an  omission  of  all  those  scenes  wherein  Ham« 
let's  character  might  shine  most  strikingly  forth.  Not  only  are 
important  personages  and  portions  of  plot  thus  recklessly  omitted, 
the  characters  retained  have  litde  or-nothing  of  the  stamp  impressed 
upon  them  by  Shakspeare's  hand*  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible.  They  had  no  strong  salient  points.  They 
were,  moreover,  as  mechanical  as  any  of  the  automata  manufactured 
by  Corneillo  or  Racine.  One  talked  rhyme  for  a  while,  and  having 
concluded,  or  rather  having  run  down,  another,  who  happened  to 
be  wound  up,  touehed  his  vocal  spring,  and  forthwith  the  organs 
began  to  play  on  nearly  the  same  key,  and  in  almost  the  same  ar* 
tificial  strain*  Hamlet  himself  b  quite  another  person  here  from 
what  he  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  He  seemed  to  me  de- 
cidedly a  flat*  There  is  hardly  a  has  relief  in  his  whole  character. 
He  bas  not  even  the  wretched  merit  of  hypocrisy.  Tou  see  through 
him  at  once.  The  King  saw  through  his  badly  managed  stratagem, 
and  did  not  betray  himself*  To  me,  as  doubtless  to  all  others,  the 
charm  of  Hamlet  lies  much  in  the  mournful  mystery  that  enfolds 
bim.  But  the  French  Hamlet  has  no  mystery.  He  is  as  bare  and 
broad  as  the  common  day.    Moreover,  in  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare 
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there  are  a  thoiuand  apparent  contradictions,  appcurent  only ;  for 
to  him  who  knows  the  secret  impulses  which  guide  and  goTern  his 
moral  frame,  they  are  all  hannonioas.  But  the  Hamlet  I  have  just 
seen  has  neither  seeming  nor  real  contradictions.  He  is  as  regular 
as  eloek*work.  There  are  no  counter  and  cross-currents  in  the 
tides  of  his  heart.  He  does  not,  as  it  were,  douMe  upon  his  courses. 
No.  He  keeps  right  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dre^ 
ma,  the  same  common-place,  characterless  young  gentleman ;  seldom 
looking  cFen  melancholy,  and  never  intellectual. 

What  an  impressive  catastrophe  has  Shakspeare  given  to  the 
action  of  his  characten !  The  guilty  and  the  guiltless,  the  sensual 
and  the  pure,  the'lover  and  the  loved,  alike  go  down  to  darkness  and 
death.  The  King  and  Queen  know  no  more  melancholy  destiny 
than  that  which  overmasten  Hamlet,  and  closes  for  ever  around  the 
fiiir  Ophelia.  Tou  are  perhaps  saddened  at  this ;  but  you  would 
not  have  it  otherwise  for  the  world.  What  a  pitiful  exit  has  Ducis 
substituted  for  the  gratification  of  French  taste !  Ophelia  is  not 
made  away  with  at  all.  The  King  is  said  to  have  been  killed.  The 
Queen  shuffles  herself  very  unnecessarily  out  of  existence,  and 
Hamlet  concludes  to  live  on  until  Nature  shall  see  fit  to  despatch 
him  herself.  The  end  is  perhaps  worthy  the  beginning  and  the 
middle.  It  is  all  ordinary  and  characterless,  without  signification 
and  without  aim ;  and  truly  may  you  say,  if  Shakspeare  be  known 
to  the  French  only  through  such  translations  as  this  by  Ducis,  he 
is  not  known  to  the  French  at  all.  To  them  is  he  now,  as  probably 
he  will  ever  be,  a  closely-sealed  volume. 

The  pieces  which  closed  the  evening's  representation,  were 
VEeole  des  Femmes  and  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes.  These 
fine  productions  of  Moliere  were  most  admirably  performed  and 
most  enthusiastically  applauded.  I  perceived  at  once  that  here  the 
French  were  completely  at  home.  Here  was  French  character 
embodied  in  French  forms,  French  voices,  and  French  gestures. 
Moliere  at  London  would  doubtless  make  as  sorry  a  figure  as  dott 
fihakspeare  at  Paris.  His  felicities  of  thought  are  so  intermingled, 
so  intermarried,  with  his  felicities  of  language,  that  you  cannot 
peaceably  divorce  them.  There  was,  moreover,  about  the  perform* 
ance  a  piquancy,  a  raciness  that  enchanted  me.  Each  of  the 
artistes  seemed  a  star.  What  universal  propriety,  and  ease,  and 
self-possession !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  ever-shiAing  expression 
of  Mademoiselle  Plessy,  nor  thy  infinite  variety  of  graceful  gesticu* 
lation,  Charies  Mirecour. 

The  half-argumentative  converaation  in  La  Critique  de  TEcole  des 
Femmes  was  beyond  all  praise.  There  is  nothing  (m  the  English 
stage  that  could  approach  it.    The  entire  scene  was  to  dm  a  beau 
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ideal  of  genteel  disoourae  and  elegant  manners.  The  gracdfol 
abandon  of  each  performer  was  irresistible.  I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it  in  any  actor  or  actress  of  any  other  nation.  If  the  French 
language  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  conversation*  the  French  are  the 
peculiar  people  who  know  how  to  use  it.  By  them  is  it  intermingled 
with  shrugs,  and  gestures,  numberless  movements  of  body,  turns  of 
the  eye,  plays  «of  the  features,  and  varyings  of  the  voioe.  In  the 
representation  I  have  just  seen,  it  was  but  one  among  these  half  a 
dozen  avenues  of  thought.  The  combination  was  extremely  expres- 
sive, and  I  left  my  box,  not  only  with  a  new  and  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  the  genius  of  Moliere,  but  likewise  with  a  livelier  feeling  of 
the  charms  of  French  conversations  upon  the  French  stage. 

J.  J.  J. 
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You  have  doubtless  heard,  my  friends,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
that  it  lies  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  I  have  been  there ;  and  it  is  in 
that  island  that  the  scene  is  laid  of  the  events  which  I  am  now  to 
have  the  honor  to  recount  to  you,  and  of  which  I  was  an  eye  and  an 
ear  witness. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  according  to  the  rules  on  these  occasions, 
I  am  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  so  much  egotism  as  to  inform  you  how 
and  why  I  went  there  ?  It  is,  however,  so  soon  told,  that  I  will  trust 
i§  the  indulgence  of  my  auditors.  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  France 
from  the  kingdom,  or  rather  republic,  of  that  name,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  I  judged  it  better, — seeing  that  the  guillotine  became 
every  day  more  and  more  indiscriininating  between  the  deserving 
and  undeserving, — that  I  should  leave  France  and  keep  my  head 
on  my  shoulders,  than  remain  and  have  it  separated.  I  was,  be- 
sides,  allowed  to  possess  a  very  handsome  neck,  and  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  having  it  divided  by  that  contrivance,  ingenious  as  it  was, 
and  humane  as  it  was  said  to  be.    Secondly,  I  went  to  the  Isle  of 

*  This  Btory  may  btt  said  to  ha^e  been  almoat  literally  tranacribed  from  the 
Hp«  of  M.  de  PiUde,  the  narrator,  who  was  miniatsr  of  Ghariea  X.  atthe  time^ 
1627,  and  for  some  years  before. 
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France  in  pnfennce  to  all  the  other  places  on  the  globe  which  con. 
tended  in  my  mind  for  the  honor  of  receiying  me,  because  I  had 
some  small  property  there  which  had  been  left  me  by  a  relation  :<-^ 
a  recommendatioli  which  no  oUier  spot  in  the  civilized  world  pre* 
sented  to  me. 

There  went  passenger  in  the  same  ship  with  taey  a  yoang  man  of 
my  own  age  and  rank  in  life*  between  whom  ana  myself,  long  before 
the  voyage  ended,  there  were  formed  the  closest  mendship  and  co0- 
fidence  that  ever  existed.  All  the  great  friendships  that  you  read 
of  in  history,  sacred  or  profane— Jonathan  and  David,  Damen  and 
Pythias,  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  Brutus  and  Cassias,  end  the  rest 
whose  names  I  do  not  remember — were  nothing  compared  to  that 
which  we  entertained  for  each  other. 

The  young  man  was  going  out,  too,  on  an  errand  similar  to  my 
own*  One  of  his  relations  had  died  in  the  island,  and,  as  it  was  re- 
ported at  home,  had  left  a  large  property,  of  which  he  was  made  the 
principal  heir«  He  was  going  out  to  seek  for  the  estate,  without 
any  very  poignant  grief  at  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  but  with  a  high  respect  for  his  memory,  from  the  report 
of  hiagood  qualities,  heightened  in  no  small  degree  by  the  affectionate 
care  which  he  was  said  to  have  taken  of  his  nephew  by  his  testa- 
meat. 

We  carried  letters  to  the  same  merchants,  and  on  our  arrival 
continued  as  inseparable  friends  as  on  shipboard.  We  lived  under 
the  same  roof,  visited  the  same  hospitable  people,  and  each  made 
the  other's  affairs  entirely  his  own. 

We  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the  island,  before  my  good  friend 
discovered  that  the  prospects  of  his  succession  were  far  from  being 
as  brilliant  as  report  at  a  distance  had  made  them.  The  amount 
had  been  magnified  nineteen  times  beyond  the  truth  ;  and  the  old 
gentleman  had,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  expert  notary, 
made  a  testament  which  all  the  procureurs  and  advocates  on  the 
island  were  now  engaged  in  explaining  at  the  expense  of  the  estate, 
or  rather  of  his  heir.  The  funds,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
tribunal,  and  therefore  safe  from  embezzlement.  But  the  able  and 
contradictory  contestations  of  the  learned  advocates  of  the  different 
legatees,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  soon  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds,  while  the  rest  was  held  subject  to  the  decision  to  be 
thereafler  pronounced.  In  return,  however,  the  lawyers  all  promised 
with  one  voice,  each  his  own  client,  that  the  afiair  should  be  speedily 
terminated  in  his  favor,  though  they  would  not  venture  to  predict  the 
precise  time  when.  In  the  mean  time  arguments  still  more  able 
and  conclusive  were  again  written  and  submitted  on  all  sides. 

When  the  cause  had  reached  this  point,  my  friend,  who  had  studied 
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ihe  civil  kw  fomewlwt  b  Frsnoe*  ftad  w»»  of  «oifn«f  CDDvemat  is 
Buch  matteray  declared  to  me  at  onee  that  it  would  be  a  queattoo  for 
posterity ;  and  fiading  his  utuation  begiimiog  to  bonier  on  tbe  des« 
perate,  he  wafl  concluding  to  belalse  ftimelf  to  some  other  purmit ; 
and  if  he  coald  not  find  employment  that  suited  him  in  the  peaoeM 
walks  of  life,  to  distinguish  himself  by  deeds  in  arms.  At  tbe  very 
moment  that  he  was  ready  to  decide  on  <|uitting  the  island  nerer  to 
xetum  to  itf— that  is,  not  until  his  lawsuit  was  ended-^-he  saw  and 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  beaatiful  girl,  tbe  daughter  and  only 
child  of  a  planter  of  some  wealth  on  the  island ;  in  fact,  the  richest 
planter  in  it.  For  fear,  however,  I  may  give  you  ideas  too  extra* 
vagant  of  bis  opulence,  I  must  apprise  you  that  there  was  not  an 
individual  among  them  that  you  would  not  smile  to  hear  called  ridi 
in  Paris. 

Whether  young  men  in  the  desperate  circumstances  of  my  fridai 
are  naturally  inclined  to  fall  desperately  in  love,  particularly  with 
heiresses,  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  decide.  I  must,  howevery 
affirm,  in  bare  justice  to  the  lady,  that  ber  beauty  alone  was  sufficient 
to  make  the  most  unfortunate  young  man  in  the  world  forget  his  own 
poverty  while  he  gazed  upon  her.  When  my  hero  first  saw  her,  he 
forgot  for  the  moment  the  death  of  his  relation,  his  unlucky  testa- 
ment,  and  his  lawsuit.  If  he  had  been  the  richest  proprietor  on  the 
island,  or  indeed  sole  owner  of  it,  he  could  not  have  been  moie  in- 
difierent  to  tbe  state  of  bis  own  affiiirs.  He  would  perhaps  have 
been  incapable  of  a  light  impression*  It  would  have  leqiured  an 
extraordinary  shock  to  rouse  his  heart  from  the  lethargy  which  his 
ill.fortune  in  the  world  was  bringing  by  degrees  upon  it.  But  I  will 
not  stop  to  philosophize  at  this  stage  of  my  history* 

The  young  lady,  who  so  unexpectedly  became  tbe  object  of  soy 
friend's  adoration,  had  the  longest  train  of  admirers  of  any  lady  on  the 
island.  In  fact,  all  the  young  gentlemen  it  contained  were  at  her 
heels ;  while  she,  by  being  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  choice  among 
them^  seemed  to  be  very  difficult  to  please.  To  be  sure»  if  one  could 
have  trusted  the  reports  that  circulated  constantly,  the  young  kdy 
chose  every  day  a  new  favorite  and  discarded  the  old  ones !  It  is 
possible  she  may  have  seen  cause  to  change  ber  mind  very  often. 
At  all  events,  the  wholp  island,  where  you  know  theie  wese  few  peo- 
ple, and  still  fewer  events  to  occupy  their  lively  imaginations,  found 
its  chief  amusement  in  marrying  and  unmarrying  single  people, 
among  whom  this  belle  came  in  for  a  most  plentiful  supply  of  bus- 
bands! 

My.  friend,  who  had  heard  the  young  lady  often  spoken  of  in  this 
way,  and  described  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  the  ne  jbu  vlfm 
of  riches,  used  to  smile  at  the  exaggeryttion  of  the  simple  Islanders 
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pity  their  tute  in  beanty,  and  laugh  at  their  ideas  of  wealth  I 
Be  was  far  from  dreaming  of  what  was  about  to  befal^  hioiy  when 
he  accepted  the  inritation  of  a  planter  to  his  house  one  ereningi 
and  on  his  arrival  found  assembled  a  gay  party  of  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen^  amusing  themselves  alternately  with  what  was  called 
dancing,  and  supposed  to  be  singing*  In  Paris  they  would  be  called 
by  very  different  names,  if  we  except  two  or  three  that  leaped  more 
carefully,  and  as  many  more  that  had  the  most  delightful  voices  on 
earth  but  sang  tunes  that  were  in  fashion  in  the  time  of  king  Da« 
gobert  At  the  moment  he  entered  the  apartment,  the  young  lady 
I  have  mentioned  was  singing,  in  the  voice  of  an  angel,  an  air  that 
bad  just  found  its  way  to  that  island,  after  being  twenty  years  Ibr^ 
gotten  at  Paris.  He  recollected  to  have  heard  his  mother  sing  it^ 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  to  a  niece  who  wished  to 
hear  one  of  the  tunes  that  were  in  fashion  when  her  aunt  was  a 
young  woman. 

Still,  with  such  a  voice,  the  songs  of  the  Savoyard  minstrels, 
which  are  hooted  at  by  our  chimney-sweeps,  would  have  appeared 
divine ;  and  he  joined  as  warmly  in  the  applause  as  the  rest  when 
the  song  was  finished.  He  did  more ;  for  though  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  beheld  her,  he  fell  instantly  and  irretrievably  in 
love,  at  least  as  soon  as  he  had  learnt  tbho  it  toaa  that  had  so  divins 
a  voice,  and  so  heavenly  a  face  and  form. 

I  wisht  my  dear  Vicomte^  I  could  borrow  a  description  from  you^ 
to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  delicate  symmetry  of  her  form, 
the  sweet  expression  of  her  countenance,  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
her  eye,  which  exactly  matched  her  jet-black  haii^-^f  her  ripe,  melt* 
ing  lips,  evidently  made  to  be  kissed-'-of  that  rich,  dark,  glowing 
complexion,  which  blended  the  transparency  of  the  Uonde  with  the 
bright)  sunny  tints  of  the  loveliest  brunette*  But  I  despair  of  giv4 
ing  you  an  adequate  conception  of  her  charms,  and  therefore  you 
must  rest  content  with  being  informed  that  she  was  universally  ad< 
mitted  to  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  ^  world !"  Whether  that 
was  understood  to  mean  «*  the  Island,"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  assure 
you  the  people  there  had  good  reason  to  believe  it  was  true,  if  they 
used  it  in  its  most  extensive  signification. 

The  lady  soon  detected  his  ardent  glances  of  admiration,  and  with 
some  symptoms  of  confusion  turned  her  head  ;  but  it  was  to  ask  of  the 
hostess--**^*  Who  was  that  stranger  who  stared  at  her  so  impertinent- 
ly f "  Luckily  my  friend  did  not  bear  it«  or  it  might  have  changed  the 
fssolntion  which  he  formed  at  that  moment  to  bedome  her  husband. 
He  had  something  of  the  Frenchman  in  him,  both  of  gallantry  and 
vanity ;  and  if  there  are  any  other  amiable  traits  for  which  oar  na- 
tion is  justly  celebrated,  I  shall  expect  you  to  give  my  hero 
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for  his  proper  share  of  them.  He  had  at  least  one,  which'  is  idak 
portant  in  love  as  well  as  in  war  and  politics.  He  had  a  courage^' 
tempered  with  discretion,  sometimes  called  asBarance»  which  some^ 
have  found  a  very  good  substitute  for  all  the  great  talents  and 
qualities  in  the  world. 

He  had  also  one  advantage  over  nearly  all  his  rivals,  he  was 
of  European  birth  ;  and  among  the  French  Creoles  of  that  island  a 
native  of  France  may  assume  the  same  superiority  that  the  kingdom- 
itself,  which  he  is  supposed  to  represent,  enjoys  over  that  islet.  Ii^ 
his  own  mind  at  least  that  relative  rank  is  incontestibly  settled* 

I  cannot  say  whether  my  friend,  as  I  have  described  him,  was 
very  perfect  in  the  **  Art  of  Love ;"  but  he  was  a  man  capable  of 
profiting  by  his  own  experience.  He  had  been  engaged— as  who- 
has  not? — ^in  some  trifling  affairs  of  the  heart  before  he  left 
his  own  country ;  and  the  result  of  them  had  led  him  to  adopt,  as 
his  first  maxim,  *^  never  to  take  the  first  refusal ;"  as  his  second,  **  to 
consider  the  second  and  third  as  of  no  more  consequence ;"  and  his 
third,  **  not  to  consider  any  certain  number  as  final  and  conclusive 
while  his  passion  lasted."  In  my  opinion.  Messieurs,  such  a  person^ 
of  inferior  talents  for  pleasing  at  the  commencement,  may  be  a  very 
dangerous  man  among  the  fair  sex  in  the  long  run ;  nature  has  formed 
them  with  hearts  so  tender. 

But  he  did  not  stop  to  anticipate  rejections.  He  resolved  to  wio 
the  prize,  which  appeared  to  ofiTer  so  many  irresistible  temptations'; 
to  encounter  all  the  dangers,  submit  to  all  the  toils,  which  homanr 
nature  was  capable  of  sustaining.  The  father  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  at  the  same  time  he  had  inquired  who  the  daughter  was  f 
and  he  now  approached  him,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  upon 
the  difi^rent  beauties  in  the  room.  **  There  was  one  above  all,"  he 
affrmed,  **  there  present,  who  was  not  only  the  handsomest  woooan 
he  had  seen  on  the  Island,  but  he  had  never  seen  one  in  Franoe, 
among  the  most  celebrated  belles,  that  eould  compare  with  her* 
Nor  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,"  he  added.  That  .was  a  safe  as* 
serticMi  however,  as  he  had  never  set  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  any 
other  kingdom,  state,  or  principality  in  that  continent.  In  all  these 
praises  of  her  beauty,  Messieurs,  I  will  be  the  guaranty  for  his  sin* 
cerity ;  as  it  was  natural  that  she  should  appear  more  beautifiil  to  him, 
being  present,  than  those  other  beauties  of  whom  his  recollection  was 
obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  immense  distance  which  se- 
parated them.  Any  sensible  man  in  his  place  would  have  preferred 
her,  as  matters  then  stood,  to  all  the  beauties  of  France  put  to* 
gether* 

The  father,  who  suspected  that  all  this  transporting  admirati<« 
was  excited  by  his  own  beautiful  daughter,  wished  to  be  certain ; 
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tmd  when  my  friend  had  finished  his  eulogy  upon  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  Iady»  very  innocently  inquired,  ^  which  lady  Mon- 
sieur  referred  tot"  ^  The  young  lady,  certainly,  who  sang  just  now 
— ^who  else  could  I  refer  to  V*  said  he  with  some  surprise.  **  Can 
you  inform  me  who  she  is  V*  whispered  he.  **  Oh !  you  are  too  good, 
sir ;  that  lady  is  my  daughter !" 

A  volley  of  pardons,  apologies,  and  excuses,  with  which,  of  course, 
he  stood  ready  charged,  now  succeeded ;  and  his  confusion  was 
■o  well  afiected  that  the  fhther,  to  put  him  more  at  ease,  invited  him 
to  take  a  glass  of  punch  with  him — a  beverage  very  fashionable  in 
that  climate  among  all  classes,  not  always  excepting  the  beau  texe. 

The  old  gentleman  cordially  invited  him  to  come  to  his  house 
Bext  day,  and  drink  some  of  his  own  making  with  him.  It  is  pro« 
baUe  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  invitation  even  if  he  had 
■ot  begun  to  look,  upon  him  as  his  future  father-in*law.  He 
faithfully  engaged  to  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  passing  from  the 
punch  to  the  lady,  inquired  if  his  daughter  had  not  been  educated 
in  Paris  f 

^  Oh  no  ;  why  do  jovl  think  so  ?"  asked  the  father. 

**  Ah !  from  her  tournure,  her  air,  her  graceful  manner." 

**  Oh !  Monsieur,  you  are  too  good  ;  my  daughter  has  not  been  in 
France,  though  I  intended  to  have  sent  her  there  for  her  education 
but  for  the  Revolution.  She  has  not  wanted  for  masters  who  came 
from  France.  But  you  suppose,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  your  coun- 
trymen who  come  here,  that  one  cannot  speak  French  if  they  have 
not  been  educated  in  France.  You  shall  see  if  my  daughter  speaks 
the  language-*come  with  me,  I  will  have  the  Honor  to  present  you 
to  her  and  her  mother." 

There  was  many  an  envious  eye  turned  on  my  friend  as  he  was 
led  up  by  the  father,  and  presented,  with  a  state  and  ceremony  that 
you  meet  with  nowhere  now-a«days  but  on  the  stage  or  in  the  re- 
motest provinces,  to  the  two  most  distinguished  ladies  in  the  Island. 
The  father,  with  less  ceremony,  then  pulled  him  down  upon  a  va- 
cant seat  which  stood  near  them,  and  leaving  him  to  do  the  agree- 
able, went  to  invite  somebody  else  to  drink  another  glass  of  punch 
with  him,  which  was  his  favorite  way  of  making  friendships. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  fair  Addle 
(that  was  her  name,)  you  will  perhaps  expect  to  hear  a  candid  ad- 
mission that  she  was  a  little  deficient  in  those  two  qualities,  in 
which,  either  from  nature  or  education,  your  great  beauties  are  not 
apt  to  excel— I  mean  sense  and  sensibility.  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  there  were  some  ill-natured  females  who  pretended  that 
Addle,  for  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  in  her  education,  had 
by  no  means  profited  as  she  ouf^t  by  the  efibrts  of  her  teacher  i 
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though,  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  want  of  coneapondent  efforts  on 
bar  part,  or  to  some  involuntary  defect,  they  would  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  probaMy  both.  But  ilUnatured  people  are  always  in  the 
wrong,  both  abouf  their  own  capacity  and  in  their  judgments  of  that 
of  other  people*  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  a  lad  of  some 
eighteen,  I  went  one  morning  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  lady  of  rank^ 
who  had  a  dozen  of  her  own  sex  around  her,  and  the  subject  of  con* 
versation  was  a  young  woman  who  had  just  left  the  house  as  I  came 
in.  They  were  all  agreed  that  she  was  the  ugliest  she-devil  that 
ever  existed^  and,  to  make  her  still  more  disagreeable,  hHe  as  she 
was,  she  made  pretensions  to  d^esprit  f  A  scream  of  laughter  in 
ofaoros  was  the  commentary ;  and  all  agreed  that  nothing  hut  an 
amiable  temper,  which,  of  course,  she  never  could  have,  and  an 
infinite  modesty,  which  was  equally  impossible,  could  make  her 
jnipportable ;  as  it  was,  she  would  always  be  the  most  foolish  an4 
disgusting  of  precieu$es  ridicules*  The  lady  was  not  so  very  ugly, 
though  certainly  not  beautiful ;  but  as  to  her  understanding,  you 
will  be  able  to  say  how  much  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  opinions 
of  the  coteries  when  I  tell  you  that  the  lady  was  then  Mademoiselle 
Nbukab,  afterwards  Baroness  Db  Stabl.  I  assure  you  I  have 
often  reflected  upon  the  figure  those  ladies  would  have  made  if  they 
oould  have  lived  to  see  her  at  the  zenith  of  her  reputation.  They 
would  have  burst  with  spite  and  envy.  They  were  all  saved  from 
that  catastrophe  by  dying  the  natural  death  of  the  succeeding 
years,  by  the  guillotine.  Sinc«  then,  I  have  been  more  careful  in 
adopting  the  opinions  which  ladies,  however  amiable,  expiesi  of 
0ach  other. 

But  I  am  losing  the  thread  of  my  story. 

The  beautiful  Ad^le,  then,  you  must  understand,  had  a  certain 
manner  of  talking  that  was  not  wise ;  in  fact,  appeared  almost  child- 
ish !  My  friend  was  sadly  disappointed  in  her  conversation,  and 
could  hardly  recover  himself  from  his  surprise  at  hearing  such  en* 
JwUdhge  from  lips  so  full  of  expression ;  and  at  finding  that  an  eye 
so  brilliant  and  sparkling  could  conceal  a  mind  which  appeared  so 
utterly  destitute  of  animation.  His  prospects  of  matrimonial  felicity 
began  already  to  be  wofully  clouded.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  rather 
a  sacrifice,  a  painful  complaisance,  to  listen  several  hours  in  each 
day  to  the  conversation  of  such  an  eafarU  gaU*  The  young  lady 
did  not  utter  any  thing  so  absurd  or  ridiculous,  but  her  wh<^  con^ 
versation  appeared  to  be  limited  to  certain  **  phrases  banales"— 
commoa^places  of  the  Island-— which  indicated  a  provincial  turn  of 
mind  and  thought,  and  a  certain  simplicity  which  he  found  it  diffi* 
cuU,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  sincerely  and  cordially  to  admire. 
Every  circle  out  of  Paris,  I  bdieve,  and  even  some  in  it,  which 
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ffetend  to  a  high  tone,  have  nraltitudee  of  fliese  conveiitioiiaUsiiis  of 
expression  and  of  topics-— a  kind  of  conrentioBal  wit  and  allusions, 
which  are  not  only  ridiculous  tn  themseUes,  but  detestable  to  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  people  of  true  taste  and  refinement* 
My  friend  had  ocoasion  for  all  his  perseyeranee  in  attempting  to 
lead  away  the  fair  Addle  from  those  provincial  topics  which  passed 
for  elegant  in  the  feshionahle  circles  of  the  Island.  No  matter 
what  subject  he  tried  to  start,  she  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  continued 
to  talk  always  in  the  same  strain.  The  petty  afiairs  of  the  Island, 
of  which  she  took  it  for  granted  he  must  have  heard  every  thing 
in  Europe,  appeared  to  be  all  that  she  could  think  or  speak  of;  and 
as  she  talked  to  him  precisely  as  to  one  of  the  natives,  he  was 
obliged  at  every  sentence  to  ask  for  translations  of  words  new  to 
him,  and  explanations  of  affairs  of  which  he  had  never  heard  a  syU 
lable  before.  The  lady  had  the  goodness  to  give  them,  but  the 
explanations  were  only  fresh  mysteries — more  unintelligible  than 
the  former.  If  she  had  not  been  both  handsome  and  rich,  he  would 
have .  seen  very  serious  obstacles  to  his  conjugal  felicity.  As  it 
was,  he  recollected  to  have  heard  it  said  by  some  sensible  people, 
that  a  manage  de  comoenance  was  as  likely  to  prove  happy  as  a 
match  of  mere  love,  and  he  at  once  adopted  that  opinion. 

Having  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  he  ceased  to  be  impatient,  and 
at  once  banished  his  chagrin  at  finding  that  the  lady  had  some 
slight  imperfections.  He  contented  himself  with  listening  to  her 
and  gazing  at  her  beauty,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  attract  her 
observation.  By  and  by  her  stock  of  conversation  upon  the  af. 
fairs  of  the  Islaod  and  her  relations,  of  what  this  one  had  said  and 
that  one  had  done  the  year  before,  ended ;  and  she  suddenly  changed 
her  style  from  the  narrative  to  the  interrogative. 

^  Are  you  of  Paris,  Monsieur?" 

<*  I  was,"  said  he,  ^  while  Paris  was  Paris !  now  I  have  no  home 
but  this  Isle  of  France,  where  I  suppose  I  shall  live  in  future." 

^  Ah !  you  will  find  it  a  charming  residence,"  said  she*  **  Do 
you  not  like  the  simple  mannen  of  its  inhabitants  ?" 

Before  he  had  time  to  express  a  compliment  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  people  and  tiie  beauty  of  the  ladies,  she  asked  him,  in  a  careless 
way,  if  he  were  married  ? 

^  Ah,  no !"  said  he,  ^  that  is  one  calamity  which  has  not  yet 
overtaken  me." 

^  And  you  think  it  such  a  calamity  !"  said  she,  very  carelessly, 
as  if  she  did  not  expect  an  answer* 

*  Unless  we  marry  those  we  love,  ■■cartainly  the  greatest,"  said 
he,  with  emphasis* 
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At  the  sound  of  &e  word  Iom,  tbe  young  lady  appeared  to  lenvet 
and  to  exhibit  some  interest  in  the  conversation. 

**  Ah  !  true/'  said  she,  raising  up  her  long  silken  eye-lashes ;  **  in 
France  they  do  not  marry  from  love,  but  from  interest !" 

^Not  always,"  said  he, laughing;  ^they  now  and  then  marry 
from  love  when  every  thing  else  is  pleasing  to  the  parents  and  re- 
lations. But  it  is  considered  rather  bourgeoU  among  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old  now  to  marry  for  love !  The  Revolution  has  not 
changed  things  for  the  better  in  that  particular.  But  how  is  it  in 
this  Island  ?    Has  love  gone  out  of  fashion  here  too  ?" 

*^  Indeed  not !  those  who  love  each  other,  generally  get  the  consent 
of  their  parents  without  difficulty.  They  seldom  make  objections 
on  the  score  of  interest." 

^  Is  it  possible  ?  It  ought  to  be  a  terrestrial  paradise !  If  that 
be  the  case,  I  must  look  out  for  a  wife  myself;  that  is,  as  soon  as  I 
can  learn  how  to  make  love  to  the  ladies  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  Island !    Can  you  inform  me  what  they  are?" 

^ There  are  no  rules  upon  the  subject. that  I  have  heard  of/' 
said  she,  smiling ;  ^  and  if  there  were,  I  should  be  the  worst  person 
in  the  world  to  instruct  you  in  them." 

**  Is  it  permitted,  for  example,  to  declare  one's  admiration  at  the 
first  interview  ?"  s4id  he  in  a  low  and  tender  tone. 

She  answered  that  it  would  probably  be  deemed  an  indiscretiott 
to  do  so,  as  it  might  lead  his  sincerity  to  be  questioned,  and  it  would 
be  carrying  mere  gallantry  too  far  to  pretend  a  passion  at  first 
sight. 

*<  How  then !"  exclaimed  he ;  **  you  do  not  believe  in  love  at  first 
sight.  Mademoiselle,  when  you  compel  every  body  else  to  do  so  1" 
with  an  air,  half  gallant,  half  sentimental. 

**  Monsieur,"  said  she,  with  a  charming  smile  that  showed  she 
was  too  well-bred  to  be  ruffled  by  a  compliment,  <*  I  have  always 
heard  that  those  who  fall  in  love  e^  quickly  are  very  apt  to  get  over 
their  passion  with  the  same  expedition ;  or  rather  find  that  they  were 
mistaken  at  the  second  interview,  and  that  they  only  fancied  them* 
selves  in  love !  Besides,  your  sex  are  such  dissemblers,  that  ours 
can  only  discover  the  truth  by  proving  the  lover's  constancy  for  a 
long  time  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways." 

**  Eh !"  thought  he ;  ^  that  observation  b  not  so  very  simple. 
EUe  n'esi  pas  si  biU." 

As  he  made  that  reflection,  he  cried  out— 

"  Oh !  it  is  only  the  wicked  of  our  sex  who  dissemble  in  thai 
manner ;  but  it  is  a  much  wone  dissimulatioa  to  concstd  a  passion 
which  a  beautiful  and  charming  woman  has  inspired,  than  to  pre* 
tend  one  where  it  is  not  so  felt.    Is  it  not.  Mademoiselle  t" 


**  Monsieur !"  said  she,  with  a  lively  laugh,  ^  I  believe  there  arer 
few  of  your  sex  who  ever  reproach  themselves  for  any  dissimulation 
to  ours." 

^  Ah !  but  I  have  a  very  tender  conscience/'  said  he  ;  **and  il 
reproaches  me  now  for  suppressing  my  sentiments/' 

The  young  lady  laughed  as  if  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but 
was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  such  things  to  treat  them  se-^ 
riously.  The  gay,  graceful  laugh,  which  seemed  natural  to  her,  was 
all  the  reply  she  deigned  to  it.  Her  laughter,  by  the  way,  was  oner 
of  her  peculiarities ;  fot  though  she  laughed  a  great  deal,  it  did 
not  make  her  appear  silly ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  for  fear  I  may 
forget  it,  my  friendi^  I  have  always  found  a  sign  of  extraordinary 
merit  in  a  woman.    In  fact,  it  is  a  high  merit  in  itself.  ^ 

Tlie  mother,  who  had  been  absent  from  her  seat,  now  returned^ 
and  took  the  conversation  into  her  own  hands ;  so  that  no  further 
opportunity  occurred  to  renew  tfie  subject.  The  lover  continued 
to  gaze  at  her  beautiful  features  till  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
entirely  fi^  from  fault  or  blemish,  and  that,  doubtless,  is  a  proof 
that  he  was  really  in  love.  His  worship  was  no  doubt  observed  by 
the  lady,  for  in  those  matters  they  are  much  more  sharp-sighted 
than  our  sex.  It  is  true  that  vanity  sometimes  makes  them  too 
credulous ;  but  where  is  the  man  so  sensible  that  can  say  he  ha» 
never  been  led  into  mistakes  quite  as  serious  from  the  same  cause  1 
Let  us  do  that  amiable  sex  justice  as  we  go  along,  and  confess  that 
they  more  often  impose  on  our  credulity  than  their  own. 

My  friend  retracted  his  hasty  impression  with  regard  to  the  good 
sense  of  his  charmer,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  she  must  be  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  the  wise  men  of  the  East.  He  swore 
to  himself  that  she  possessed  as  much  wit  and  discretion  as  any  of 
her  sex  in  modem  times.  He  congratulated  himself,  above  all,  on 
the  uncommon  sweetness  of  her  temper,  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  He  would  have  readily  foregone  many  brilliant  talents  for 
that  less  striking  but  more  useful  one.  Now  he  discovered  that 
they  were  all  combined  in  her.  In  fact,  my  dear  Vicomte,  though 
I  will  not  dispute  the  point  of  beauty  with  your  heroine,  I  believe 
you  will  allow  that  mine  was  vastly  more  amiable.  For  her  lover 
paid  a  great  many  compliments  and  attentions  to  other  beauties  of 
the  Island  that  evening  without  receiving  a  single  unkind  Iciok 
from  the  fair  Addle.  She  did  not  give  herself  the  least  trouble 
about  it. 

Before  the  party  broke  up,  he  took  core  to  inform  her  that  he 
was  coming  the  next  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father  according  to 
appointment,  and  he  fancied  that  the  lady's  smile  of  approbation 
was  a  direct  encouragement.    Upon  the  strength  of  it,  he  went 
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home  in  the  highest  spirits  to  indulge  in  dreams  and  tisidils  of  Oa 
future. 

You  will  more  easily  conceiTe  than  I  can  describe  the  ecstades 
of  a  lover  who  imagined  that  he  had  made  so  fevorable  impresBions« 
He  dwelt  on  hef  perfections  in  the  most  glowing  tenn%  and  ended 
with  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  make  her  his  at  all  eventSy  at  all 
hazards,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ;  and  immediately-^that  is — ^if  she 
would  consent  to  it4  And  surely  she  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
refuse  a  lover  who  adored  her— who  loved  her  so  tenderly ;  and 
who,  besides,  would  otherwise  be  a  ruined  man— thanks  to  the  skill 
of  the  expert  notary. 

Such  being  his  unalterable  resolve,  and  the  subject  now  engross* 
ing  all  his  faculties,  he  hardly  knew  any  thing  that  happened  until 
the  ailernoon  of  the  next  day,  when  he  found  himself  entering  the 
father's  house,  which  was  situated  on  a  delightful  eminence,  sur«i 
rounded  by  orange  groves  and  overlooking  the  harbor.  He  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  acquaint  the  lady  with  his  sentiments. 
He,  however,  determined  to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  not  to 
risk  any  thing  by  too  great  abruptness.  He  resolved  to  postpone 
demanding  her  hand  from  the  father,  but  in  the  mean  time  to  win 
his  favor  so  securely  that,  when  the  favorable  moment  arrived,  he 
should  be  at  once  acknowledged  as  his  son.in*law«  As  he  sat  alooe 
in  the  dining-room,  waiting  for  the  appeahoice  of  the  Either,  but 
praying  that  the  daughter  might  come  in  his  stead,  he  cast  his 
eyes  around  on  the  massive  plate  which  was  displayed  on  all  sidesf 
and  said  to  himself:  ^  Her  fortune  must  be  more  considerable  than 
I  thought.  There  is  an  air  of  solid  riches  about  this  worthy  old 
gentleman  that  I  like.  But  no  matter  for  that,"  thought  he  again^ 
as  the  beauty  and  charms  of  the  daughter  rose  up  to  his  fancy ;  **  I 
would  marry  the  girl  for  love  alone,  if  it  were  not  for  the  imprudence 
of  it." 

**  Bah !"  cried  the  Vicomte ;  **  your  hero  deserved  to  lose  his 
mistress  for  ever,  for  stopping  to  think  of  imprudence  when  he  was 
going  to  dechire  his  passion.  He  was  only  half  in  love,  and  a 
moiety  of  that  half  was  with  the  lady's  fortune.'^ 

<<  My  dear  Vicomte,"  said  M.  de  V illdle,  **  I  will  not  undertake 
to  discuss  a  subject  with  you  on  which  I  know  you  are  so  much 
stronger  than  myself.  But  how  can  you  doubt  his  sincerity,  when 
I  inform  you  that  he  had  determined  to  fight  forty-five  duels  if  ne- 
cessary to  win  her.  If  that  do  not  prove  his  love,  what  the  devil 
does  it  prove  T  He  had  more  than  once  vowed  that  he  could  not 
Uoe  wUhoid  her ;  and  indeed  it  was  very  evident  that  he  oonld  notf 
unless  his  lawsuit  should  be  speedily  decided  in  his  iavor# 
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''  FaHon,"  said  the  Vicomte ;  *'  I  am  satisfied  of  the  ardor  of  hi» 
paasioii — pray  go  on." 

^  If  you  are  not  more  careful  where  you  interrupt  me,"  said  M« 
de  Vill^Ie,  **  I  shall  be  obliged  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning. 
But  I  remember  he  was  wa.iting  for  the  father  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. The  daughter,  however,  came  in  his  place,  as  he  was  en« 
gaged  with  some  people  in  afiairs  of  importance,  but  woidd  soon  bo 
st  leisure^  Luckily  the  mother  was  confined  to  her  room  by.  a  vio« 
lent  tooth*ache ;  and  though  the  lover  expressed  great  regret  to 
liear  it,  he  could  not  entirely  conceal  the  joy  with  which  the  infor- 
mation inspired  him. 

To  be  conHnued^ 


DON   JUAN   OF    BRAGANZA, 

OR 

THE  REVOLT  OF  PORTUGAL, 


FROM  THE  OBRIUN  OP  J.  8P0!t8CBIIiL« 


TmrsTnTG  to  his  favoring  stars,  the  adventurous  mariner  Io<des 
abroad  with  courage  and  confidence  over  the  turbulent  waste  of 
waters.  Now,  by  a  skilful  manceuvre,  he  escapes  from  the  destruc- 
tion menaced  by  a  mountain  wave ;  and  anon  he  ptoughs  with 
brave  bearing  the  foaming  bilk)ws,  or  dashes  boldly  tlnroogh  roaring 
breakers,  till,  emerging  from  the  perils  of  the  raging  element,  he 
casts'  back  a  proud  and  gratified  look  on  the  wild  turmoil,  as  he 
glides  rejoicingly  with  his  rich  cargo  into  a  secure  and  peaceful 
haven. 

Over  such  a  turbulent  and  threatening  ocean,  amid  such  yesty 
biRows  and  tiirough  similar  perilous  breaken,  did  Don  Jitait  of 
BsAOAif SA---tbe  Ootavius  Augustas  of  his  fiimily«*-rel3ring  on  his 
fortune  and  talents,  successfully  and  triumphantly  steer;  and  the 
vessel  of  states  saved  by  his  courage  and  skill,  was  Portugal's  royal 
crown. 

Portugal's  day  of  gkwy  osri  power  had  long  since  passed  away, 
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and  the  iron  yoke  of  Castile  pressed  heavily  on  the  unhappy  land. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  detested  Olivarez — ^the  all-powerful 
minister  of  Philip  IV«— oppression  was  pushed  beyond  endurance. 
That  haughty  and  imperious  tyrant  resolved  to  blot  out  Portugal 
utterly  from  the  list  of  nations,  and  annex  her  territories  to  Castile 
«s  a  dependent  province.  With  this  view  all  the  important  offices 
were  conferred  on  foreigners,  base-born,  rapacious  minions  of  the 
minister.  Don  Miguel  de  Vasconcellos  alone,  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Lisbon,  was  a  native  citizen ;  but  he  was  noted  for  his 
unbounded  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  (^ivarez,  whose  fit  and 
willing  instrument  he  proved  himself  in  all  the  eJBTorts  made  to  crush 
the  national  strength  of  his  country.  Restless,  proud,  and  cruel, 
he  deported  himself,  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  as  if  clothed  with 
sovereign  power.  The  Vice-Queen — the  noble  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
Duchess  of  Mantua — was  a  mere  nominal  ruler ;  for  Vasconcellos 
governed  in  all  things  with  uncontrolled  sway.  Hated  by  the  no- 
bility, whom  his  haughty  demeanor  displeased  and  insulted,  the 
Secretary  hated  them  cordially  in  return ;  and  contrived,  by  his  in- 
sidious  spirit  of  intrigue,  to  produce  and  foment  jealousies  and 
quarrels  among  the  first  families  of  the  realm.  But  his  chief  policy, 
his  most  artful  finesse,  consisted  in  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
people  by  excessive  taxation.  Even  the  most  indispensable  neoes* 
saries  of  life  were  burdened  with  exorbitant  excise. 

Portugal  suffered  and  sighed ;  but,  as  a  recompense  for  the  griev- 
ances endured,  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Buen  Retiro  was  enlarged  and 
embellished !  To  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  the  oppressed 
Portuguese,  Olivarez  made  this  heartless  reply — "  The  expenditures 
of  monarchs  are  not  to  be  regulated  or  restricted  by  the  miseries  of 
their  subjects !"  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom was  transferred  to  foreign  cofiers,  its  natural  resources  were, 
on  the  other,  exhausted  and  extinguished.  Prejudicial  treaties  and 
conventions  had  long  since  opened  the  Portuguese  colonies  to  the 
rapacity  of  commercial  adventurers  from  other  countries.  Hie 
once  dreaded  naval  power  of  the  nation  was  annihilated ;  Guinea 
and  a  large  part  of  India  were  lost ;  the  Spice  Islands  had  been 
ceded  to  Castile ;  and  Cadiz  had  supplanted  Lisbon  as  the  chief 
mart  of  commerce.  The  fortresses,  for  the  erection  of  which  the 
nation  had  appropriated  and  applied  the  third  part  of  its  reve- 
nues, had,  through  intentional  neglect,  become  dilapidated,  that  the 
country  might  find  no  defence  in  them.  Even  the  administration 
of  justice,  that  efficient  cheek  to  lawless  invasions  of  private  rights 
and  personal  security,  was  corrupted,  perverted,  and  ne^eeted; 
and  the  Portuguese  tribunals  were  declared  incompetent  to  decide 
.in  any  controversy  occurring  between  native  citianna  and  Cas- 
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lilian  sobjects.  Finally,  Olivarez  designed  to  cap  the  climax  of 
•oppression  by  depriving  the  kingdom  of  the  flower  of  its  nobility. 
The  insunection  in  Catalonia  furnished  the  wished.for  pretext. 
The  nobility  and  their  retainers  were  summoned  en  masse ;  and  the 
estates,  honors,  and  lives  of  those  who  were  refractory  or  disobe* 
dient,  were  pronounced  forfeit.  This  harsh  measure  caused  an 
universal  burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  '^  We  are  re- 
quired,'' it  was  said,  **  to  shed  our  blood  in  a  cause  alien  to  us  and 
our  feelings.  Ours  will  be  the  danger  of  the  struggle,  while  Cas- 
tilians  alone  will,  in  the  event  of  success,  engross  the  honors  and 
benefits !"  Too  distinctly  was  the  fate  of  the  Dukes  of  Egmont 
and  Hoome  remembered;  too  recent  was  the  insulting  demand 
made  by  Olivarez  from  the  deputation  of  the  Portuguese  nobles,  to 
consent  to  a  union  of  Portugal  with  Castile,  so  that  thenceforward 
the  latter  alone  should  be  named ;  and  too  well  was  it  recollected, 
that  on  their  refusal  to  accede  to  this  degrading  proposal,  the  Dukes 
of  Portleger,  Miranda,  Prado,  Cruz,  and  Sabugal  had  been  cast  into 
prison  by  the  domineering  minister !  How,  then,  could  his  present 
object  be  misconceived  t  A  recourse  to  arms  was  indispensable ! 
Honor,  life,  and  liberty  were  at  stake !  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  peoples-such  was  the  situation  of  Portugal  in  theiate-fraught 
year  1640. 

One  man  alone  seemed  blind  to  the  dangers  impending  over  the 
country,  mocking  the  general  dismay  by  luxurious  feasts  and  lavish 
dissipation,  and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  enjoyment  of  plea- 
sure, while  the  hearts  of  the  Portuguese  were  filled  with  consterna- 
tion and  mourning.  To  the  sorrow  of  most  and  the  astonishment 
of  all,  this  individual  was  Duke  Juan  dk  Bkaoanza,  the  richest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  descent  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  the  country.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  realm,  ac- 
knowledged at  Lamego  by  king  and  people,  had  established  the 
succession  in  the  female  line  in  default  of  male  heirs;  but  the 
heiress  was  required,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  throne,  to  select 
a  native  Portuguese  for  her  husband.  Hence,  when  the  male  line 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Don  Henry,  the  Infanta 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Prince  Edward  the  son  of  King  Emanuel 
the  Great — ^and  who  had  been  married  to  Duke  James  of  Braganza 
— was  the  legitimate  queen ;  and  consequently,  after  her  death, 
her  grandson,  Juan  de  Braganza,  was  entitled  to  the  throne  as  the 
rightful  king.  This  claim  of  the  house  of  Braganza  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  kingdom,  was  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Portuguese,  while  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  oppression  under 
their  foreign  rulers  produced  universally  among  the  people  the  wish 
and  hope  of  having  once  more  a  native-bom  king.    But  vain  would 
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this  cherished  hope  have  pfovedi  if  Don  Juan  had  possessed  the 
ianpetiious  spirit  and  restless  ambition  of  his  father,  Don  Theodore. 
He  would  infallibly  have  fallen  a  victim  to  Castilian  jealousy ;  and 
with  him  would  have  perished  for  ever  the  fortunes  of  his  house 
and  the  fond  hopes  of  Portugal.  With  adroit  and  consummate 
policy  he  concealed  the  meditated  plans  of  his  aspiring  soul,  shroud- 
ing  himself  within  an  impenetrable  veil  of  dissimidation.  He  se- 
cluded himself  within  his  palace  at  Villa vicioza ;  seemed  to  be 
occupied  exclusively  with  hunting  and  rural  sports ;  gave  expensive 
balls  and  festive  entertainments;  and  -affected  to  have  fondness 
only  for  boisterous  amusements  and  effeminate  pleasures.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  nothing 
could  arouse  him  from  his  apparent  supineness  and  apathy,  or  turn 
his  regard  to  matters  of  national  concern*'  In  this  manner  he  lulled 
to  rest  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  Olivarez  was  per- 
suaded to  regard  him  as  in  truth  the  harmless,  ^iritless,  and  unam- 
bitious being  he  appeared  to  be. 

But  in  the  year  1683  popular  commotions  and  disturbances  sud- 
denly occurred  in  Lisbon,  Brague,  and  Evora.  Every  where  the 
excited  populace  exclaimed-— <<  Deaih  to  the  CkutiUansf  Long  Uoe 
the  Duke  of  Braganza  /"  By  these  events  and  these  bursts  of  po- 
pular  enthusiasm,  Olivarez  discovered  who  was  the  most  dangerous 
person  in  Portugal;  and  he  instantly  resolved  to  secure  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  at  every  hazard.  Undisguised  force  he  feared  to 
emplpy,  for  he  dreaded  the  opposition  of  the  populace*  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  the  policy  of  the  minister,  the  government  of  Milan 
was  offered  to  the  Duke.  But  the  wary  nobleman  dedined  accept* 
ing  the  appointment,  alleging  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  that  territory.  He  was  then  required,  as  hereditary  con- 
stable of  the  kingdom,  to  assume  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of 
the  nobility,  and  participate  in  the  expedition  against  Catalonia* 
The  honors  which  he  would  undoubtedly  acquire  by  thus  fighting 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  king,  were  flatteringly  presented  as 
inducements  for  compliance.  Don  Juan,  however,  courteously 
evaded  this  requisition  also,  pleading  in  excuse  the  disordered  state 
of  his  finance^  and  was  thus  enabled  to  remain  in  comfortable  re- 
tirement at  Villavicioza.  But  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  of 
Olivarez  continued  to  increase*  The  Duke  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  royal  rescript,  committing  to  him  the  defence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese coasts,  threatened  with  invasion  by  a  French  flotilla*  The 
order  conferred  on  him  almost  unlimited  power  to  strengthen  the 
garrisons  of  the  rarious  fortresses,  and  to  appoint  officers  at  his 
discretion.  The  Duke  neither  could  nor  dared  decline  the  honorable 
a|>pointment,  though  aware  that  it  wos  designed  merely  as  a  nesr 
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inare  for  hioi.  Don  Lopes  Ozorio,  the  Spanish  admiral^  had,  in 
fact,  secret  instructions  to  allure  him  on  board  his  flag-ship,  and 
fiend  him  in  irons  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner  of  State.  Providentialkf 
a  sudden  storm  dispersed  and  destroyed  the  invading  flotilla,  and 
thus  extricated  the  Duke  from  this  peril.  Tet  Olivarez  desisted 
not*  Another  and  most  flattering  letter  invited  Don  Juan  to  un- 
dertake a  tour  of  inspection,  to  examine  the  forts  and  defences  in 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom — the  commandants  of  which  had  been 
previously  directed  to  receive  orders  from  him  alone.  Money,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  so 
that  compliance  was  unavoidable.  The  Duke,  however,  used  the 
delegated  authority  to  place  many  of  the  more  important  fortresses 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  Travelling  with  regal  pomp,  and  a  nu- 
merous  well-appointed  retinue,  he  not  only  secured  his  personal 
safety  during  the  journey,  but  used  the  occasion  to  attach  M  hearts 
to  himself  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  his  gratifying  conde- 
scension ;  thereby  laying  a  secure  foundation  for  the  success  of 
his  meditated  schemes.  This  was  not  what  Olivarez  had  designed, 
for  the  Spanish  commandant,  at  each  of  the  fortresses  and  at, every 
post,  had  received  secret  orders  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Duke. 
9ut  the  project  failed,  as  the  cautious  Inspector  General  was  always 
attended  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  armed  and  devoted 
adherents. 

Meantime  the  crisis  approached  with  giant  strides.  Pinto  Ri- 
beira,  the  Duke's  Intendant  and  confidential  friend,  labored  assidu- 
ously  to  organize  a  conspiracy  in  his  favor.  He  artfully  approached 
the  discontented,  inciting  some  by  direct  complaints  against  the 
Spanish  government,  and  instigating  others  to  revolt  by  more  co- 
vert attacks  and  insinuations,  as  difierence  of  character  or  temper 
required.  He  reminded  the  nobles  of  the  former  prosperous  and 
glorious  times,  and  of  the  pitiable  part  they  were  now  constrained 
to  enact*  He  described  the  obnoxious  requisition  of  themselves 
and  their  retainers  as  a  cruel  and  dreadful  act  of  oppression,  which, 
considered  even  in  its  mildest  aspect,  was  a  virtual  banishment  of 
their  order,  that  the  country  might  be  the  more  easily  subjugated 
during  their  absence.  He  reminded  the  clergy  that  foreigners  ex* 
clusively  were  raised  to  the  high  and  honorable  stations  of  the 
Church,  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  stigma  and  an  insult 
on  the  native  priesthood,  whose  just  rights  and  privileges  were  thus 
shamefully  violated.  To  the  populace  he  discoursed  of  the  preva- 
lent  distress,  and  the  derangement  and  stagnation  of  business ;  and 
when  they  grew  warm,  he  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
Duke  of  Braganza.  '^  It  is  to  be  lamented,"  he  would  say,  « that 
bfdf  who  alone  was  aUe  to  save  them,  was  luUed  asleep  in 
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nate  indalgences  and  indolent  retirement/'  Thus  Pinto  aroosedf 
inflamed)  and  prepared  his  audience  of  whatever  rank  or  class. 
The  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  Don  Rodrigo  d'Acugna,  and  the  vene- 
rable  sage,  Don  Aliguel  d' Almeida,  first  associated  themselves  with 
the  zealous  Intendant.  These  three,  with  Don  Antonio  Almada,  a 
Iriend  of  the  Archbishop,  Don  Luis  the  son  of  the  latter,  Don  Lois 
d'Acugna,  the  prelate's  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Don  George  M^llo, 
Grand  Forester  of  the  kingdom,  Don  Peter  de  Mendoza,  Don  Rod. 
rigo  de  Saa,  the  Arch-chancellor,  and  many  others  stationed  about 
the  Court,  but  whose  offices  had  long  since  dwindled  into  empty 
titles,  assembled  in  Don  Almada's  garden  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1640.  The  Archbishop  portrayed  in  glowing  colors  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  Pinto  proposed  to  place  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  at  their  head,  proclaiming  him  king,  even  against  his 
will  if  he  should  decline  that  perilous  honor.  The  conspirators 
acceded  to  this  proposition,  and  commissioned  Don  Pedro  de  Men- 
doza to  communicate  to  the  Duke  the  wishes  of  the  meeting. 

Mendoza  forthwith  journeyed  to  Villavicioza ;  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger  appeared  to  alarm  and  confound  the  Duke  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  declined  giving  a  decisive  reply  without  a  previous 
consultation  with  his  private  secretary,  Paes  Viegas.  Mendoza 
withdrew,  leaving  the  Duke  to  his  own  meditations*  When  at 
length  Paes  Viegas  appeared  before  him,  in  obedience  to  his  sunu 
mons,  he  imparted  to  him  the  nature  of  the  communication  he  had 
received  from  the  conspirators,  and  stated  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  perplexed  his  mind. 

*'  Permit  me,  gracious  sir,"  said  Viegas,  **  to  propound  one  query. 
If  the  projected  revolution  be  successful,  and  the  people  should  de- 
termine to  change  the  form  of  our  government  from  a  monarchy  to 
a  republic,  would  you  adhere  to  their  interests,  or  prefer  and  advo- 
cate the  interests  of  Spain  7" 

^  I  should  in  that  case  adhere  to  and  maintain  the  interests  of 
my  native  land,"  answered  the  Duke. 

**  If  so,"  proceeded  Viegas,  <*it  is  superfluous  to  ofier  you  advice. 
You  must  already  be  conscious  with  which  party  it  is  your  duty  to 
connect  yourself.  Heaven  offers  you  a  crown,  and  the  opportunity 
to  revenge  yourself  on  your  enemies.  Embrace  it  at  once ;  if  it 
be  now  be  permitted  to  pass  away  unimproved,  it  may  perhaps  ne- 
ver return.  Consider  only  how  this  important  and  patriotic  enter- 
prise may  be  executed  with  wisdom  and  celerity ;  and  meantime 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  hope  for  every  thing  from  your 
prompt  compliance  and  vigorous  co-operation." 

*«  1  am  resolved ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  rejoined  the  Duke. 

**  Gracious  sir,"  said  Viegas,  ^he  who  properly  ponders  the  im* 
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portance  of  mich  an  undertakingi  must  perceire  that  it  is  impossi-^ 
ble  to  be  assmredy  at  once  and  in  advance,  of  all  the  means  requisite 
for  success.  These  depend  greatly  on  a  happy  seizure  of  event» 
and  opportunity,  which  produce  and  supply  them  in  abundance.^ 
He  who  would  foresee  all  contingencies,  and  previously  provide 
against  all  possible  mishaps,  will  assuredly  never  resolve  to  act. 
We  must  learn  to  hazard  much  occasionally.  Let  the  issue  be  as 
it  may,  a  Prince  having  such  indisputable  claims  to  a  crown  must 
unhesitatingly  risk  every  thing,  and  bravely  use  every  effort  in 
support  of  his  pretensions,  even  though  the  struggle  were  certain 
to  result  in  discomfiture  and  death.  In  my  view,  the  path  of  duty 
is  plain  before  you ;  I  would,  however,  advise  you  to  consult  your 
noble  duchess,  who  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  subject  with  your- 
self. She  possesses  a  sound  understanding,  an  enlarged  and  pene- 
trating mind,  and  true  greatness  of  soul.  Make  her  your  confidant 
and  counsellor,  and  attach  due  weight  to  her  opinion." 

Donna  Louisa  de  Guzman,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
lies of  Castile,  was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  happily  colhbine 
masculine  strength  and  decision  of  character  with  female  loveliness 
and  delicacy.  Ambitious  of  honorable  fame  and  distinction,  she 
admired  enterprises  that  were  bold  and  noble.  Though  a  foreigner, 
she  had  assumed  entirely  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  Portuguese 
people ;  and  thus,  while  blessed  with  the  love  and  confidence  of 
her  husband,  she  had  secured  the  attachment  and  boundless  devo- 
tion of  the  populace. 

When  consulted  on  this  important  occasion,  she  exclaimed — ^  It 
is  better  and  nobler  to  die  contending  for  a  crown,  and  for  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  a  natioo,  than  to  live  in  peace  as  a  pampered, 
or  in  dread  as  a  suspected,  slave !  It  is  evident  that  Olivarez  will 
not  be  content  with  less  than  your  utter  ruin.  Anticipate  him, 
therefore,  by  acceding  at  once  to  the  proposal." 

This  decided  the  matter.  The  Duke  sent  for  Mendoza,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  concluded  to  accept  the  proffered  crown,  and 
would  henceforth  co-operate  with  his  friends.  Mendoza  attempted 
to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand  in  token  of  homage ;  but  the  Duke  would 
not  permit  him,  saying — ^  It  is  yet  too  soon,  let  us  first  assure  our* 
selves  of  those  things  which  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  our 
enterprise." 

Boundkas  was  the  joy  of  the  conspirators  when  Mendoza  re* 
tamed  and  reported  the  success  of  his  mission.  The  next  step 
necessary  to  be  taken  was,  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  with 
the  Duke.  Pinto  was  selected  as  the  medium  of  communication 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  determined  that  Lisbon  should  be  the 
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nte  of  the  first  insurrectionary  movement*  in  place  of  Evora,  ae  had 
been  originaUy  designed.  On  his  part,  the  Duke  engaged  mean* 
while  to  bring  over  the  province  of  Alemtejo  to  his  purposes,  and 
to  prepare  every  thing  for  the  explosion  in  the  towns  and  villages 
within  his  own  territories.  Provided  with  letters  to  Almeida  and 
Mendoza,  Pinto  again  repaired  to  Lisbon.  In  the  night  following 
his  arrival,  the  chief  conspirators  convened  in  the  metropotitan 
palace  of  the  Duke,  coming  separately  in  carriages,  and  alighting 
at  a  distance  not  to  attract  notice.  They  were  received  by  Pinto 
in  darkness  and  silence,  and  conducted  to  his  private  chamber* 
There  the  determination  to  make  Lisbon  the  focus  of  the  insurrec* 
tion  was  reconsidered  and  approved.  All  things  thus  far  had  pro* 
ceeded  happily  and  with  good  promise ;  the  leaders  of  the  populace 
had  been  easily  gained  over ;  and  the  clergy  heartily  approved  and 
promoted  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy. 

But  at  this  moment  information  was  brought  which  operated  like 
a  thunderbolt  on  the  assemblage.  It  was  announced,  on  indubitable 
authority,  that  the  Duke  of  Braganza  had  received  orders  from  the 
ever-suspicious  Olivarez  to  repair  to  Madrid  without  delay.  The 
Duke  had,  indeed,  under  various  pretexts,  procrastinated  his  depar- 
ture, feigning  illness  at  first,  and  finally  want  of  funds  necessary 
for  the  journey.  But  these  subterfuges  proved  vain  and  inefficient. 
A  draft  for  ten  thousand  ducats  was  transmitted  to  him,  accom* 
panied  with  a  peremptory  command  to  set  out  immediatdy.  In 
this  strait  the  Duke,  in  the  presence  of  the  courier,  gave  the  requi- 
site orders,  sent  a  party  of  his  retainers  with  his  equipage  in  ad- 
vance, wrote  to  Olivarez  that  he  would  travel  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  Vice-Queen.  At 
the  same  time  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  conspirators 
that  longer  delay  was  inadmissible— open  revolt  or  speedy  captivity 
was  now  the  alternative. 

When  the  first  alarm  caused  by  it  bad  subsided,  this  information 
determined  the  conspirators  to  adopt  prompt  and  decisive  measures ; 
and  they  agreed  to  assemble  again  on  the  26th  of  November,  in  the 
palace  of  Braganza.  They  now  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nobles,  with  their  retainers,  and  two  hundred  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respected  citizens  having  sufficient  influence  to  excite  the  po- 
pulaoe  to  general  revoH.  Yasconcellos,  the  Secretary  bf  State,  was 
doomed  to  death  ;  their  plans  were  revised  and  definitively  settled  ; 
and  the  first  of  December  was  fixed  on  for  the  explosion.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  conspirators  should  approach  the  royal  palaoe  in 
four  divisions,  and  secure  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  concert  and  co- 
operation among  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops.  Almeida  and  his 
band  wave  to  surprise  the  Gemaa  guards^  while  MeUo»  wilii  his 
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bMliier^ud  Don  Estevar  d'AeugBa,al  the  head  of  the  citiaeii«,WM 
ta  attack  the  -Spanish  garrison.  TeDo  de  Neneses,  Emanael  de 
8aa»  and  Ptnto,  with  their  respective  partixansy  were  ordered  to  pe« 
aetrate  into  the  chambers  of  VasconceBos  and  make  him  prisoner  | 
while  Almada^  Mendoza,  Carlos  de  Noragna,  and  Antonio  de  Sol* 
dagna,  were  deputed  to  take  the  Vice^^neen  captive.  Meantime 
a  number  of  the  nobles  and  infioential  oitisens  were  to  esert  them* 
selves  in  the  streets  to  eioite  popular  commotions^  and  cause  Don 
Juan  to  be  proclaimed  king;  and  finally^  it  was  determined  that  the 
parties  should  respectively  assemble  at  the  palaces  of  Almada  and 
Almeida.  Full  information  of  all  these  plans  and  arrangements  was 
eommunicated  to  the  Duke  by  Pinto. 

The  first  of  December  was  now  awaited  with  anxious  impatience, 
by  the  conspirators  $  but  before  the  day  came  they  were  fated  to 
encounter  imminent  danger.  Almada  was  accpiainted  with  Don  Juan 
de  Costa,  a  nobleman  who,  on  all  occasions,  had  loudly  denounced 
Ihe  Spaniards,  and  declaimed  against  their  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Hoping  to  secure  his  assistance,  Almada  divulged  'the  whole  plot  to 
)iim.  Bat  great  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  that  de  Costa 
not  only  refused  to  participate  in  the  undertaking,  but  endeavored 
to  dissuade  himself  from  engaging  furtiier  in  it  ^  Unworthy,  de* 
geQ4'rate,  cowardly  Portuguese !  thy  hypoeritica}  patriotism  deceived 
«ne  !**  exclainied  Almada,  drawing  bis  sword  and  closing  on  him. 
De  CostSf  thus  taken  by  surprise  and  at  disadvantage,  consented  to 
eo-operate,  and  took  the  prescribed  oath  of  fidelity. 

This  occurrence  made  such  an  impression  on  the  chteft,  that  they 
were  inclined  to  postpone  the  insurrection ;  but  on  the  ensuing  day, 
having  become  ashamed  of  their  foars,  Piato  easily  persuaded  them 
to  adhere  to  their  original  determination.  On  the  evening  before 
the  first  of  Decembert  they  were,  however,  filled  anew  with  appro* 
bension  and  consternation,  by  a  report  that  Vasconceflos  bad  gone 
on  board  of  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  Tagus. 
*^  Doubtlesi^''  was  the  general  cry,  <<  he  has  scented  out  the  conspi* 
racy,  and  is  gone  to  transport  hither  the  SpantiAi  regiments  can- 
toned  on  the  oppooim  shore.*'  This  alarm,  however,  proved  to  be 
groundleM,  as  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  Secrotaiy's  object 
was  merely  to  attend  the  military  nnew%  and  the  entertainment 
subsequently  given  by  the  oflieers. 

At  lei^  the  ikfteliil  day  arrived  which  was  to  decide  whether 
fotnee  gsMSations  should  regatd  the  Dukeef  Braganxa  as  a  Patriot 
King  and  the  deliverer  of  his  coontry,  or  be  taught  to  execrate 
Urn  as  a  rabeliiaus  traitor  and  an  eatniy  of  his  native  land. 

Eiarly  in  the  morning  the  consptfmfors  assembled  at  the  desTg^- 

JBatsd  pbasp  sf  niudwnioas»  nnimsted  fay  joyons  hope  and  an  assu'^ 
VOL.  JL  ta 
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iMice  of  flRicceiM.     They  entered  the  palaces  separately,  bofiie 
thither  in  closed  sedans*    The  hour  of  eight  was  the  appelated 
timcu;  and  never  before,  to  any  anxious  mortal,  did  the  minutes 
seem  to  move  so  slowly.    At  length  Pinto  discharged  his  pistol  as 
t&e  preconcerted  signal.    Almeida  and  his  party  immediately  threw 
theinsdves  impetuously  on  the  Germans ;  Mello  attacked  and  spee* 
dily. vanquished  the  Spaniards,  his  corps  being  preceded  by  a  monk 
bearing  a  crucifix.     Pinto,  at  the  head  of  his  partisans,  advanced 
against  the  palace  of  the  Vice-Queen.    So  confident  was  he  of  the 
happy  issue  of  the  enterprise,  that  he  replied  to  a  friend  who  casu- 
ally met  him  in  the  street,  and  taunted  him  with  the  object  of  his 
march — **  We  have  nothing  more  in  view  than  to  rid  you  of  a  tyrant 
and  place  our  rightful  king  on  the  throne."    They  first  encoun- 
tered Don  Francisco  de  Scares  Albergaria,  civil  governor  of  the 
city,  and  Antonio  Correa,  both  devoted  creatures  of  the  Spanish 
ministry.    In  answer  to  the  cry  of—**  Long  live  Jugh  IV.  /" — they 
shouted — ^Long  Uee  King  Philip  1^^  and  were  instantly  killed  by 
the  infuriated  insurgents.    Vasconcellos,  the  hated  Secretary,  having 
secreted  himself  on  the  first  alarm,  could  not  be  found  till  an  old 
female  domestic,  threatened  with  instant  death,  betrayed  his  hiding 
place.     They  dragged  him  forth  from  a  small  concealed  closet ; 
and  while  the  trembling,  cowardly  wretch,  ghastly  pale  with  terror, 
was  unaUe  to  utter  a  syllable,  Antonio  Telle  shot  him  through  the 
heart,  and  each  of  the  conspirators  present  dipped  his  weapon  in 
the  blood  of  the  renegade ;  believing  that  by  the  sacrifice  they  were 
avenging  their  country,  and  giving  a  death-blow  to  tyranny  itself- 
The  body  was  then  cast  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  amid 
deafening  shouts  of  <«  Long  liee  Don  Juan  IV.  King  of  Portugal  /" 
The  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  dead  body  of  their  detested 
oppressor,  and  encouraged  the  dogs  to  devour  it.    Pinto  proposed 
that  the  inmates  of  a  neighboring  monastery  should  be  permitted 
to  inter  the  corpse  ;  hut  the  mob  opposed  the  measure,  and  all  the 
eloquence  and  influence  of  Don  Gaspard  de  Coutigno  were  required 
to  rescue  the  remains  of  the  obnoxious  Secretary  from  further  in- 
dignities menaced  by  the  excess  of  popular  exasperation.    The 
body  was  finally  carried  into  a  chapel,  and  there  deposited,  wrapped 
in  some  oU  raiment,  purchased  with  the  contributions  of  the  coro- 
miiierating  spectators.    Thus  fell  the  haughty  Vasconcellos,  whe 
had  long  domineered  over  Portugal  with  almost  absolute  sway ! 
The  Vice-Queen,  alarmed  and  terrified  by  the  commotions  she  heard 
and  the  scenes  she  witnessed,  was  about  to  leave  her  chamber  and 
address  the  people,  when  she  was  met  by  Miguel  d'Almeida,  Feidi. 
nand  Telles  de  Neaezes,  Thomas  de  Sousa,  Caries  de  Noragna,  and 
others  of  the  nobility.    She  leiftoaehed  them  with  the 


nrhieh  had  been  committed ;  told  them  that  the  Portagneie  were 
mifiicieiitly  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  domineering  Secretary ; 
and  required  that  they  should  now  again  return  to  their  duty,  pro- 
mising  them  full  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  King.  They  implored 
her  to  desist  from  her  purpose  of  addressing  the  populace  assemhkMl 
-in  the  streets,  as  it  was  but  too  probable  that  in  the  moment  of 
ungoyernable  excitement  the  respect  doe  to  her  sex  and  rank  might 
be  forgotten. 

<<  Forget  the  respect  due  to  me !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  woman ; 
«howso?" 

^Tea,  gracious  lady,"  replied  Carlos  deNomagna;  ^cTen  so 
lar,  perhaps,  as  to  cast  you  headlong  from  the  window !" 

The  Bishop  of  Brague,  who  stood  near  the  Vice-Queen,  was  so 
incensed  by  this  audacious  and  discourteous  reply,  that,  snatching 
«  sword  from  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  he  attempted  to  thrust  it  through 
Noragna's  heart.  Almeida,  however,  intercepted  and  warded  off 
the  weapon.  The  Yice-Queen,  filled  with  terror  and  dismay  by 
this  occurrence,  instantly  withdrew.  Almeida  foflowed  her,  and 
demanded  a  written  order  to  the  Spanish  commandant  of  the  Cita- 
del to  deliver  up  that  important  post. 

'<  If  you  refuse  this  request,^'  said  Almeida,  **  every  Spaniard  in 
Lisbon  will  be  instantly  put  to  death ;  and  I  will  not  be  responsible 
for  your  personal  safety.''  After  some  hesitation  she  signed  the 
•order,  with  the  secret  hope  that  the  commandant,  Don  Lms  de 
Campo,  would  refuse  compliance.  In  this,  however,  she  deceived 
herself.  The  Citadel  was  immediately  surrendered  to  Alvarex 
d'Abranche,  Thomas  de  Sousa,  and  Francisco  de  Faro.  The  com* 
mandants  of  the  fortresses  of  Belem  Cabezaseca,  St.  Antonio,  and 
Almada  severally  followed  the  example  set  them  by  De  Campo. 
The  victorious  conspirators  thereupon  liberated  those  whom  Vas* 
concellos  had  cast  into  prison,  and  proceeded  to  institute  a  pro* 
visional  government  in  the  form  of  a  regency,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Lisbon  at  its  head.  Expresses  were  at  once  despatched  to  all 
^e  provinces  to  announce  the  happy  consummation  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  the  Vice-Queen  was  requested  to  remove  to  Xabegas,  and 
deputies  were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  in* 
vite  him  to  accept  the  crown  of  Portugal.  His  presenoe  alone 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  general  joy.  Highly  exulting,  and 
eonttnually  shouting — **  Long  Uoe  Don  Juan^  our  Lord  and  King  /" 
the  populace  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  national  deliverance  from  oppression.  That  day 
and  the  ensuing  one  were  spent  in  incessant  and  unbounded  demon- 
strations  of  satisfaction  and  rejoicing.  The  revolution  was  com- 
pletely accomplished  without  any  occurrence  to  mar  the  general 
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joy.  Though  peraons  of  evory  a|^  and  Yftnk  had  previooa  know- 
ledge  of  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  the  secret  had 
been  faithfully  kept. 

On  the  5tii  day  of  the  monthy  the  gladdening  infonaation  wmm 
announced  that  the  King  had  crossed  the  Tagust  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  pakoe  of  the  Indies.  Immense  crowds  of  people  imme- 
diately flocked  thither,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  joyfiil  shootSy 
and  gazing  with  delight  on  the  sovereign  of  their  chcMce. 


ft^ 


Juan  IV.  used  his  triumph  with  moderation.  Day  afker  day 
messengers  arrived,  bringing  evidences  of  submission  from  the  pro. 
vinces  of  the  kingdom^-^he  example  of  the  capital  being  enthusi. 
astieally  Mlowed  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  18th  of  I>e- 
member  the  ceremony  of  ooronation  was  performed ;  and  on  the 
2ith  of  January,  1641,  the  Cortes  formally  recognised  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Bragansa  and  the  sovereign  rule  of  Bon  Juan  IV, 
France  first  set  the  example  to  foreign  powers  of  aoknowladging 
him  as  king  of  Portugal,  which  was  speedily  imitated  by  the  prin. 
4iipal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  his  holiness  the  Pope* 

^  Rejoice,  sire^"  said  the  minister  Olivarez  one  nBoming  to  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  as  he  entered  the  presence,  **  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
gansa has  foolishly  permitted  himself  to  be  begniied  into  a  career 
•f  treasonable  ambition,  and  the  commission  of  overt  acts  of  rebel- 
lion. The  mob  of  Lisbon  has  proclaimed  him  king,  and  he  has 
accepted  the  title ;  his  life  and  his  possessions  are  now  rightfiiUy 
forfeit.*'  But  the  confident  anticipations  of  the  minister  proved 
delusion.  Soon  was  it  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  observer 
that  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  for  ever  lost  to  Spain«*irretrievaldy 
separated  firom  that  monarchy.  Though  war  was  commenced  and 
vigorously  prosecuted,  the  protracted  struggle  ended  in  establishing 
Mie  House  of  Bragansa  firmly  on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsular  king* 
dom.  During  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  this  august  family 
maintained  itself  as  a  distinct  nation ;  till  the  arms  of  Nap<deoa 
eonstrained  it  to  take  refuge  in  its  Brazilian  territories.  After  the 
downfel  of  the  Corsican  adventurer,  the  House  of  Bragansa  regained 
possession  of  its  ancient  hermitage ;  but  fiimily  feuds  and  civil  com* 
actions,  during  successive  years,  distracted  and  convulsed  the  realm 
—brother  being  arrayed  against  brother.  The  glory  of  the  natioa 
has  evidently  departed ;  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  broken ;  and  the 
dynasty  that  onee  ruled  so  worthily  seems  dwindling  into  powerless 
insignlflcanee,  as  little  .regarded  among  the  existing  sovereigns  of 
the  earth,  as  is'the  people  it  has  enfeebled  now  honored  in  the  fiu 
tnily  of  nations. 
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A  TEAR  has  flown, 
My  heart's  best  aogel,  sines  to  thes  I  stnuif 
My  frail,  poetic  lyre    sines  kst  I  sang, 

In  faltering  tone, 
My  loTS  undying:  thotogh  in  all  ny  drsams 
Thy  smiles  have  lingered,  like  the  stars  in  streams. 

On  Tuflied  wing, 
Like  storm-tost  bird,  that  year  has  sped  away 
Into  the  shadowed  past,  and  not  a  day 

To  me  coald  bring 
Familiar  joys  like  theee  I  knew  of  yore ; 
But  moim,  and  noon,  and  night  a  sorrow  bors. 

Alas,  for  Time  I 
For  me  his  sickle  reaps  the  harrest  iair 
Of  hopes  that  blossomed  in  the  summer  air 

Of  Youth's  sweet  dime  j 
But  leaves  to  Uoom  the  deeply-rooted  tree 
Which  thou  hast  planted,  deathless  Memory  t 

Beneath  its  shade 
I  muse,  and  muse  alone— while  daylight  dies, 
Changing  its  dolphin  hues  in  Weatern  skies, 

And  when  they  fide  $ 
And  when  the  moon,  of  fiury  stars  the  queen, 
Wayes  her  transparent  wand  o'er  all  the  scene  j 

I  seek  the  Tale : 
And  while  inhaling  the  moss-rose's  breath — 
(Less  sweet  than  thine,  unmatched  E  h !) 

A  yision,  pale 
As  the  fiir  robes  of  seraphs  in  the  night, 
Rises  before  me  with  supernal  light 

I  seek  the  mount ; 
And  there  in  closest  commune  with  the  blue, 
Thy  spiritual  glances  meet  my  view. 

I  seek  the  fount: 
And  thou  art  my  Egeria,  and  the  glade 
Encircling  it  around  is  holier  made. 

I  seek  the  brook; 
And  in  the  silver  shout  of  waters  hear 
Thy  merry,  melting  tones  salute  mine  ear^ 

And  in  the  look 
Of  lilies  floating  from  the  flowery  land, 
See  something  soft  and  stainless  as  thy  hand. 
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All  things  conrey 
A  likeness  of  my  early,  only  love- 
All  fairest  things  around,  below,  abore : 

The  foamy  spray 
Over  the  billow  and  the  bedded  pearls, 
And  the  light  flag  the  lighter  breeze  onAurls. 

For,  in  the  grace 
As  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  the  sea, 
I  find  a  true  similitude  to  thee  ;— 

And  I  can  trace 
Thine  image  in  the  loveliness  that  dwdls 
'Mid  inland  forests  and  sequestered  dells. 


I  am  thine  own 
My  dearest,  though  thou  never  may's!  be  mine ; 
I  would  not  if  I  could  the  band  untwine, 

Around  me  thrown— 
Since  first  I  breathed  to  thee  that  word  of  fire  ;— 
Re-echoed  now,  how  leebly  1  by  my  lyre. 

Love,  constant  love! 
Age  cannot  quench  it, — like  the  primal  ray 
From  the  vast  fountain  that  supplies  the  day, 

Far,  far  above 
Our  cloud-encircled  region,  it  will  flow 
As  pure  and  as  eternal  in  its  glow. 

Oh,  when  i  die 
(If  until  then  thou  may'st  not  drop  a  tear,) 
Weep  then  for  one  to  whom  thou  wert  most  dear ; 

To  whom  thy  sigh. 
Denied  in  life,  in  death,  if  fondly  given, 
Will  seem  the  sweetest  inoense-air  of  Heaven  1 

HfllMIOlt. 
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SOCRATES  IN  BOSTON. 

No.  1. 

If  any  reader  of  the  American  Monthly,  taking  tip  this  numbeff 
should  start  to  hear  of  Socrates  in  Boston,  and  exclainiy  anachro- 
nism !  we  would  respectfully  inform  him  that  this  article  is  6ot  in* 
'  tended  for  him,  or  for  any  one  else  who  thinks  that  Socrates  would 
ever  die.  Socrates  die !  Who  hath  ever  read  that  divine  dialogue 
of  Plato,  in  which  is  recorded  the  Swan-like  Song,  which  has 
fixed  in  immortal  music  the  eternity  of  all  that  is  inteUectual»  pure, 
and  beautiful  in  human  nature ;  which  has  sculptured  for  everlast- 
ing that  sublime  groupi  in  which  the  embodied  spirit  of  Philosophy 
stands  calmly  with  the  cup  that  purged  away  the  conquered  dust ; 
-and  knows  not  that  Socrates,  in  that  very  act,  made  himself  the 
deni2sen  of  all  time  t  that  Death,  then  for  the  first  time  smiled  upon 
and  welcomed,  bowed  himself  at  his  feet,  nor  dared  to  lift  his  scep- 
tre over  him  1 

Wherever  Science  and  Art  hold  their  schools,  wherever  Philoso- 
phy is  sought  and  worshipped,  there  always  is  Socrates !  gentle, 
modest,  granting  to  every  one  the  attention  that  he  claims ;  calm, 
and  even  playful  in  the  immortal  power  of  reason  ;  keen  to  detect 
words  that  darken  counsel,  but  ever  carefully  listening  for  some 
notes  of  the  sphere  music  from  all  who  essay  to  touch  Apollo's  late ! 
Still — prescient  as  ever  of  the  vast  unknown — he  is  more  disposed 
to  learn  than  to  teach ;  and  though  he  has  long  found  knowledge 
little  else  than  an  accumulation  of  the  prooft  of  human  error,  yet 
with  a  patience  which  is  man's  moral  image  of  God's  eternity,  he 
listens  ever  to  hear  the  voice  of  Wisdom  cry. 

And  why  should  not  Socrates  be  in  Boston?  As  in  his  own 
Athens,  the  Bostonians,  and  **  the  strangers  that  are  there,  spend  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  hew  thing." 
The  greatest  difficulty  he  finds,  is  in  selecting  a  place  to  meet  the 
various  modem  sophists  in  hXt  discussion.  •  It  is  altogether  too 
cold  to  sit  in  the  open  air  and  talk,  as  they  used  to  do  in  Greece. 
And  Socrates  has  never  entirely  liked  the  AthensBum.  He  finds  it 
difficult  to  breathe  within  those  brick  walls.  There  is  an  unclassic 
guardianship  round  the  doors  that  prevents  free  entrance.  With- 
in a  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  room  opened  for  the  ac- 
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oommodatioii  of  such  penoBs  as  wish  to  draw  from  Uie  hoAM  of 

prints  collected  there.     Here  is  a  rather  better  atmosphere  |  it  only 

needs  that  the  door  should  be  opened  a  little  widery  and  it  would  be 

invigorating  ;  and  here  Socrates  may  sometimes  be  found  by  those 

who  are  very  earnest  to  find  him*     But  so  etherial  are  the  robes  in 

which  he  has.  arrayed  himself  ever  since  the  day  he  eluded  the 

eyes  of  poor  Crito,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  see  him,  even 

when  he  is  present.     But  ^itb  the  philosopher's  stone  and  elixir  of 

life*  wonders  may  be  worked ;   and  so  I  found  it  the  other  day, 

when,  by  means  of  the  one  having  nnlocked  the  door,  and  by  a 

draught  of  the  other  having  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  him  glide  in  upon 

Phrenologon  and  Espiriton,  who  had  just  sat  down  looking  upon 

each  other  with  no  very  benign  aspect.    It  was  in  a  voice  the! 

seemed  to  me  to  involve  att  harmonies  in  every  tone,  that  his  fint 

words  came  upon  mine  ear* 

SooRATEs.  Phrenologon  and  Espiriton  in  philosophic  eonyene ! 
This  is  just  what  I  have  wished  to  see  and  hear.  Now  I  hope  to 
hear  sometbiag ;  for  surely  the  one  will  say  all  that  can  be  said  for 
the  new  science,  and  the  other  ail  that  can  be  said  against  it  I 

EspiBiTON.  Does  Socrates  call  by  the  respectable  name  of  sci« 
ence  these  new-fangled  notions  of  the  superficies  of  a  human  beingt 
which  have  taken  the  name  of  Phrenok^  t— -a  name,  by  the  way, 
to  which  it  has  no  right,  it  being  at  best  but  Craniology,  since  ii 
resolves  the  mind  itself  into  the  substance  braint  or  else  leaves  it  to 
have  so  much  substantial  existence  as  there  may  be  in  a  strain  of 
music! 

SocRATBS.  Ah,  Espiriton !  I  know  too  Mttle  of  science  to  my, 
before  I  have  examined  it  in  detail,  that  any  system  involves  none ! 
Nature  is  vast,  and  the  avenues  it  opens  up  to  the  divinily  we  seek, 
are  so  numerous,  that  I  have  not  had  time  even  to  nnmber  tbesBU 
There  may  be  a  science,  even  of  the  superficicB  of  &  human  being  i 
for  there  is  a  law  to  every  swell  of  matter.  Is  not  Fonn  the  faui* 
guage  of  the  Divinity  to  man  ? 

EspnuTON.  But  this  system  does  not  keep  in  the  piaec  avi^Md 
it  by  its  subject.  It  ckims  to  be  an  intellectiiai  philosophy ;  and 
on  its  multifarious  and  hetorogeneoos  foundation  of  thirty-five  dif- 
ferent stones,  as  it  were,  it  has  raised  an  arttficiai  structure^  whicb 
is  to  take  the  place  of  all  metaphysical  speculation* 

Pbeisnolooow.  Metephysical  S|bcuktien  1  Metaphysieians  have 
been  inquiring  for  centuries  upon  the  human  mind,  yet  have  tfaegr 
not  yet  established  their  true  philosophy.  What  has  bean  gained 
by  all  this  waste  of  genius  end  time  I 

EsPEUTON.  What  hss  been  gained!  fluch  minds  have  besn 
gained  to  the  race  of  hemanily,  as  4nsTsg»wa%  Plato^  Asistotlot 
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hnA  the  rest  of  that  constellation  of  philosophers,  whose  instnictions 
inspired  the  schools  of  Grecian  Sculpture  and  Painting.  These 
very  arts  may  be  said  to  have  been  gained  by  metaphysics :  for  it 
is  well-known  that  the  great  artists  of  antiquity  weie  in  habits  of 
constant  communion  with  the  Philosophers ;  and  that  Pericles,  their 
first  and  most  munificent  patron,  was  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras. 
What  has  been  gained?  Go  to  Rome,  and  see  what  the  Scipios, 
and  Plutarch,  and  Cicero^  and  Cato,  and  even  Ceasar  will  tell  you. 
Their  greatness  was  found  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind.  In  every  country  the  Fine  Arts,  at  least,  have  followed  the 
fortunes  %f  Philosophy,  and  of  Spiritual  Philosophy.  What  have 
Metaphysics  done  for  us  t  The  whole  classic  world  of  literature 
and  art  is  the  growth  of  those  subUme  inquiries  into  first  phnciplesi 
which  evermore  remand  the  soul  to  contemplation  of  itself  in  con- 
sciousness. It  was  reserved  for  modem  sophists,  who  examine  the 
mind  with  the  anatomist's  scalpel,  to  scoff  at  the  immortal  seeds 
whence  has  sprung  all  the  humanity  of  our  race,  and  to  undervalue 
the  Promethean  planters  as  idle  dreamers ;  because,  having  planted, 
they  waited  in  suUjime  retirement  for  their  radiant  harvest.  Not 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  metaphysical  studies  can  be  found 
among  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity. 

Phrbnolooon.  If  you  go  back  to  antiquity,  I  will  meet  you  there 
with  my  science.  There  is  not  a  great  piece  of  sculpture  that  has 
come  down  to  us  which  does  not  answer  to  the  facts  of  Phrenology. 
The  Gladiator  is  distinguished  by  his  combativeness  and  deficiency 
of  benevolence ;  and  Phidias's  Jupiter  is  the  ideal  of  phrenology  as 
well  as  of  art. 

80CRATBS.  I  detect  a  chord !  Espiriton  truly  says  that  the  an- 
cient artists  fed  at  the  hives  of  Philosophy  and  the  streams  of 
Helicon.  And  Phrenologon  says  that  their  ideal  forms  corre« 
spend  to  the  inductions  of  his  science ;  and  supposing  these  indue- 
tions  true,  and  the  forms  truly  expressive,  it  is  something  in  favor 
of  Spiritual  Philosophy,  that  those  who  have  cultivated,  under  its  in- 
fluence, that  larger  proportion  of  the  creative  spirit  with  which  the 
artist  is  endowed,  should  instinctively  find  them.  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  forms  are  the  expression  of  the  creativeness  of  the  cre- 
ator. Is  it  not  Form  which  awakens  the  activity  of  all  that  is  pur- 
est and  deepest  in  the  spirit  of  man  ? 

EspniTON.    I  return    to   my  first  position.     The  intellectual 

philosophy  of  Phrenology,  if  it  can  be  called  so  even  by  courtesy, 

says.  We  art^  not  I  am.     But  Intellectual  Philosophy  is  not  an  arti. 

ficial  structure,  it  is  an  organized  growth  from  the  single  root  of 

consciousness,  whose  discriminating  characteristic  among  the  other 

growths  of  nature  is,  that  it  is  undying  in  all  tims ;  and  that  its 
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own  renewing  fonns,  instead  of  repeating  themselyes,  oonstandy  ap* 
proximate  that  Divine  Being,  of  whom  man  is  said  to  be  the  image. 
The  spirit  that  inquires  into  the  cause,  is  the  sap  that  never  dies* 
What  is  this  spirit  but  the  J  am  ?  And  Phrenology  denies  its  ezistencot 
by  not  even  referring  to  it  while  it  pretends  by  its  name  to  be  the 
science  of  mind. 

pHREiroLoaoir.  Phrenology  is  the  science  inducted  from  the  mani- 
festations of  mind.  And  there  is  this  in  its  favor,  that  in  the  most 
enlightened  age  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  it  counts  more  dis- 
ciples, even  in  this  most  enlightened  city,  than  Metaphysics  can 
count  over  the  civilized  globe.  * 

EspiRiToir.  Its  popularity  is  the  very  best  argument  against  it. 
The  true  science  of  mind  is  the  deepest  of  all  sciences.  To  begin 
upon  it  requires  a  contemplation  of  its  subject  in  consciousness ; 
and  the  very  condition  of  this  contemplation  is  a  complete  abstrac- 
tion from  outward  things,  only  to  be  attained  by  the  few  who  will 
submit  to  the  condition  of  a  rigid  self-denial  from  the  indulgence  of 
animal  passions  and  worldly  views.  For  it  is  not  a  narrow  Indi- 
vidualism, which,  generalized  and  reasoned  upon,  gives  birth  to  an 
empirioal  metaphysics,  and  ethics,  that  is  to  be  the  object  of  thought : 
but  it  is  the  universal  soul  of  human  nature.  Nor  is  the  knowledge 
of  some  elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  gained  on  this  hard  con- 
dition, all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  philosopher.  When 
these  are  attained  it  requires  effort,  no  less  abstracted  from  earthly 
and  worldly  influences,  that  the  fountain  may  not  cease  to  flow. 

The  human  soul  is  a  perennial^  spring,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
known  creation,  where  every  thing  else  individual  is  measuraUe* 
Now,  since  true  science  requires  virtue  as  its  condition,  it  neces- 
sarily cannot  be  popular.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  applies  to 
Phrenology.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  the  phrenologist,  but  to  lay 
his  hand  on  a  head  and  become  possessed  of  the  number  of  curves 
on  its  sur&ce,  and  he  knows  immediately  what  are  the  elements  of 
human  nature ;  at  least  if  he  has  a  phrenological  dictionary  to  give 
nam^  to  these  various  compartments.  With  a  pair  of  com- 
passes or  a  measuring  eye,  he  may  then  look  at  the  proportion  of 
size,  and,  with  a  few  other  physiological  considerations,  behold  he 
is  in  possession  of  the  foundations  of  power !  He  kno^ws  men,  what- 
ever may  be  his  moral  character.  Tlie  greatest  rascal,  the  most 
sordid  or  worldlyminded  knave,  the  grossest  sensualist,  not  to  say 
the  most  muddy-headed  dolt,  may  thus  by  his  senses  become  ac- 
quainted with  divine  philosophy,  that  we  have  ever  believed  to  de^ 
scend  from  heaven,  and  only  to  make  itself  visible  to  pure  eyes  and 
holy  hearts.  Any  thing  is  popular  that  produces  equality  by  the 
process  of  levelling,  and  nothing  can  be  popular  which  is  severe  on 
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bttinan  weakness.  All  men  have  a  desiie  for  a  commanding  point 
of  view  on  which  they  may  seat  themselves  and  survey  the  ways  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  perchance,  get  command  of  the  springs  by 
which  they  are  moved,  or  of  the  knowledge  by  which  their  move- 
ments may  be  calculated.  All  men,  in  short,  are  desirous  of  being 
thought  wise.  Bat  there  is  a  choice  few  who  have  no  fancy  for  the 
companionship  of  the  multitude  of  vulgar,  selfish  a«pirant»  for  tbe 
material  rewards  that  follow  Wisdom,  rather  than  for  herself;  and 
who  suspect  the  keys  to  nature,  which  unwashed  hands  may  turn. 

PHRaifOLoooN.  But  there  are  others  of  a  benevolence  more  ex- 
pAnsive,  who  are  as  willing  to  share  the  gifts  of  wisdom  with  all 
men,  as  they  are  to  share  the  common  air  and  sunshine.  They  see 
no  objection  to  Phrenology,  in  its  being  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  men  in  general,  and  thus  putting  into  their  hands  the  means 
of  detecting,  before  it  is  beyond  their  control,  the  sdfishness  that, 
calling  itself  by  some  noble  name,  has  more  than  once  beetrid  this 
narrow  world  like  a  Colossus.  The  pupil  of  Aristotle,  Julius 
CfBsar,  MachiavelU,  were  not  phrenologists :  but  it  would  have  been 
well  if  their  dupes  had  been  so.  I  do  not  know  but  these  ornaments 
and  blessings  to  their  race  learnt  men  throij^h  metaphysics..  They 
certainly  were  very  different,  in  their  moral  character,  from  the 
scientific  Gall,  the  good  and  gracious  Spurzheira,  the  pure-minded 
and  virtuous  Combes,  who,  amidst  opposition  and  ridicule,  pursue 
their  truth-loving  way. 

SooRATXs.  Oh,  leave  these  personalities.  They  are  very  modem. 
We  did  not  allow  them  in  the  grove  of  the  Academy.  Why  make 
a  personal  matter  of  that  which,  if  it  be  true,  belongs  to  every  mind 
in  the  universe?  It  is  indeed  in  favor  of  Phrenology,  if  it  can  ele- 
vate all  minds.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  its  truth,  in  its  popularity. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  its  popularity  is  not  a  presumption  against 
it  if  its  utility  is  obvious.  For  obvious  utility,  as  we  see  every 
day,  makes  even  the  Principia  of  Newton  popular.  And  he  who 
enters  the  temple  of  Science  for  his  own  sake,  may  remain  there  in 
an  involuntary  worship  of  Science  itself.  Let  us  hear  what  the  uses 
of  Phrenology  are. 

Phrbnoloooh.  It  teaches  men  to  understand  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  self.k>ve  and  vanity.  It  teaches  them  to  educate 
their  children,  and  to  legislate  for  their  fellow-citizens.  It  detects 
insanity  in  every  degree,  and  teaches  us  to  make  proper  allowances 
for  our  neighbors.  This  answer  is  very  general,  but  it  would  take 
me  long  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  advantages  of  Phrenology. 

SocBATBs.  A  system  of  such  benevolent  purposes  and  high  pre- 
tensions certainly  demands  attention.  Let  me  try  whether  I  can 
learn  from  you  what  it  is.    You  know  I  aniL  perfectly  ignorant,  and 
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0haU  be  obliged  to  ask  very  elementary  questions.  Shall  you  hare 
patience  to  answer  them  ? 

Phrbnoloooit.  There  is  nothing  I  like  so  well.  But  I  must  take 
another  opportunity  ;  for  the  hour  is  come  for  our  lecture.  I  will 
meet  you  here  again  at  the  hour  and  the  day  you  will  appoint. 

Socrates.  I  am  always  to  be  found  by  those  who  seek  me.  But 
when  you  come,  be  prepared  to  tell  me, — what  is  Ihe  Soul  ? 


TO  THE  RIVER  HUDSON. 


ET  T.  H.  HOWARD. 


Ob  Hndflon  t  by  thy  margin,  I, 

In  boyhood's  fond  and  feirid  dreama 
Once  schooled  my  heart  to  loTe,  and  why 

Are  now  my  steps  by  other  streams  1 
And  where  thy  Palisades  arise 
In  gorgeonsness,  to  greet  the  skies, 
Why  roye  I  not — ^no  more  to  part  1 
River  I  bright  riyer  of  my  heart ! 

Riyer,  that  rollest  by  the  walls 
Of  that  great  city,  whieh  hath  cast 

Her  spell  o'er  earth,  and  now  recalls 
Each  memory  of  the  mightiest,  past. 

Of  the  queen  Venice,  when  arose 

Her  marble  structures,  and  of  those 

Of  Olden  Tyre,  still  freely  roU, 

River  I  bright  river  of  my  soul  t 

River,  whose  crested  billows  sweep, 

By  her  abode  whose  name  doth  waken 
The  recollection,  fond  and  deep. 

Of  hours,  ere  she  was  yet  forsaken ; 
River !  oh,  let  in  murmurs  sweet 
To  her,  thy  waves,  the  words  repeat, 
We  breathed  together  by  thy  side. 
River,  bright  river  of  my  pride ! 

River,  oh  wildly  rolling  river ! 

What  scenes  of  beauty  match  with  thine ; 
Not  the  famed  Po,  nor  Gaudelquiver, 

Nor  rock-ribbed  Rhone,  nor  classic  Rhine; 
Nor  the  dark  Danube,  in  his  eoarse, — 
jNor  myriad-mouthed,  of  unknown  source, — 
>f  ysterious  Nile— por  one,  in  tnjth, 
River,  bright  river  of  my  youth  I       . 
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Riyer,  oh  let  me  speak  thy  name 
Odco  more  with  hera  whose  name  to  me, 

In  Song's  melodious  numbers,  came 
Hallowed  alike  to  her  and  thee ; 

Hallowed  by  unforgotten  hours 

Of  bliss,  by  youth's  decaying  bowers,^* 

By  hopes  to  meet,  no  more  to  part ; 

Riyer!  bxlght  riyer  of  my  heart. 

HoBiLB,  July  SM,  1837. 
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I  Liys,  to  breathe  the  breath  of  pain,    ' 

And  ask  for  death  and  find  it  not ; 
And  loathe  and  dare  to  curse  the  chain 

That  binds  me  to  my  sunless  lot. 

My  only  care, — to  hide  my  feeling  I 

My  only  prayer, — to  feel  no  more ! 
My  joy, — that  pain  at  least  is  stealing, 

In  eyery  sigh  one  life-throb  more  1 

I  am  alone! — The  wayes  go  by, 

And  mock  me  with  their  reckless  roll, 
And  Heayen's  serene  and  burning  eye 

Looks  calm  into  my  maddened  soul  I 

Oh  for  some  war ! — some  blast  or  groan. 

To  hush  or  drown,  or  oh !  to  blend, 
In  fearful  union,  with  the  tone 

Of  passions,  that  my  spirit  rend. 

Alone  I  and  it  is  fit  and  well ; 

For  this  I  thank  my  co^aid  foe ; 
They  dare  not  bid  the  eagle  dwell, 

Though  chained,  among  the  weak  and  low! 

Ay!  'tis  a  fitting  fate  for  one, 

W  ho.  *mid  their  haughtiest,  lonely  stood ; 
I  would  not  leaye  m^  glorious  throne. 

Though  all  their  lungs  beneath  me  sued. 

And  still  they  fear  me;— eyen  I, 

The  feeblest,  loneliest  of  them  all,  , 

The  yeriest  wretch  beneath  the  sky 

Can  yet  their  crayen  hearts  appaL 

Yet  unforeotten,  too ; — no  breast, 

But  thrills  with  loye,  or  fear,  or  hate, 
For  him.  the  eiiled  and  unblest, 

The  cnained,  the  weak,  the  desolate ! 

What  though  no  titles  yet  remain  1 

As  well  with  night  mijg^ht  mortals  war, 
And  think,  with  mman  Sreath^  to  stain 

The  lonely  splendor  of  her  star, — 

A-s  they,  to  rob  my  fatal  name 

Of  the  deep  glory  it  hath  won,— 
The  clear^tne  halo-lif  ht  of  Fame, 

That  iini^an  xound  Napoi«bon  I  Flobencb. 
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Correspondeneef  and  MdmucripU  of  General  Lrfai^eUem^ 
Vol.  L    Saunders  and  Odey^  New-  York. 

"  Light  won  light  lost,"  is  an  old  saying  bo  often  exemplified  inhuman  actiona, 
that  it  bears  with  it  all  the  force  of  an  axiom.  If  the  oonverse  be  equally  true, 
the  present  condition  of  our  liberties  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  seems 
incredible,  while  reading  the  details  of  the  fierce  struggle  of  our  Others  in  books 
like  that  before  us,  that  men  should  so  easily  surrender  the  adyantages  which  it 
cost  so  much  toil  to  win ;  and  that  we  should  let  the  liberties  which  were  wrenched 
from  the  most  powerfiU  nation  of  the  earth  glide  from  us  like  a  dream  of  the 
night,  and  pass  into  the  bands  of  the  most  contemptible  .oligarchy  that  eyer 
swayed  the  destinies  of  a  people.  It  is  enough  to  make  ope  sicken  at  all  human 
endeayor.  In  yain  has  the  head  of  the  statesman  contriyed,  in  yain  has  the  aim 
of  the  warrior  achieyedi  in  yain  has  the  heart  of  the  patriot  bled,  if  the  yoioe  of 
the  sage,  the  deeds  of  the  braye,  and  the  hallowing  blood  of  the  martyr  are  so 
soon  to  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  heard  from  the  desecrating  lips  of 
those  who  blaspheme  the  name  of  Freedom  while  holding  their  infernal  orgies 
aboye  her  graye.  Good  heayensi  what  would  the  men  who  figure  in  this 
correspondence  haye  thought,  could  they,  with  prophetic  ear,  haye  caug^  the 
ayowals  of  the  party  now  in  ascendancy  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  go- 
yernment  whicli  they  were  building-up  was  to  be  conducted  1  What  would  they 
haye  thought  could  they  haye  heard  the  President  of  the  republic,  before  two  gene- 
rations had  passed  away,  declare,  in  a  formal  instrument  addressed  to  the  national 
legislature,  that  he  possessed  certain  original  powers  paramount  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  not  deriyable  from  the  people  1  What  would  they  haye  thought  couki 
they  haye  known  that  he  would  haye  the  ability  effectually  to  enforce  his  doctrine 
of  "  diyine  right"  by  inteipreting'the  constitution  upon  his  "  own  responsibility  V 
that  he  would  haye  the  power  not  merely  to  act  upon  that  doctrine  in  his  own 
person,  but  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  bequeath  to  him  that  same  right  almost 
undisputed  by  the  people's— a  right  now  so  little  questioned,  that  no  act  of  extra- 
▼agance  upon  the  part  of  him  who  wields  it,  can  affect  its  continual  exeidae. 
Think  ye  the  reflection  would  haye  stimulated  them  to  do,  and  dare,  and  suffer  eyery 
thing  for  the  cause  of  Freedom— so  soon  to  be  betrayed  1  But  they  dreamed  not 
that  their  labors  would  proye  so  perishable.  They  could  not  conceiye  that  when 
they  left  an  equal  heritage  of  Liberty  to  all,  the  hard-won  possession  would  so 
soon  pass  to  a  few,  and  centre  almost  in  one  alone,  until  our  theoretical  democracy 
should  become  as  practical  a  despotism  as  any  at  the  moment  existing  in  Chris- 
tendom. If  any  man  doubts  that  our  goyernment  be  such  a  despotism  from  the 
mere  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  tampered  at  will  with  the  liyes  as  well  as  with  the  ibr- 
tnnes  and  characters  of  its  subjects^  we  would  ask  him,  whether  any  single  indiyi- 
dual,  or  any  one  set  or  class  of  men,  haye  dared  to  raise  thsir  yoices  against  its 
usurpations  without  he  or  they  being  made  in  sons  way  to  suffer  dearly  for 
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tamerity,  if  not  groond  to  the  earth  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  political  Jaggernavt 
of  the  day  7  Have  we  not  for  years  Uved  under  a  system  of  espionage  that  pene- 
trates into  eyery  family  in  the  country  as  effectually  as  did  ever  the  secret  tribu-* 
nals  of  Venice  1  and  are  we  not  now  living  under  a  system  of  oppression  so  blind 
and  relentless  that  no  man  can  say  where  next  it  may  touch  his  property — where 
still  it  may  continue  to  spare  him  the  means  of  living  1  And  yet  there  are  those 
among  us  who,  seeing  aU  this — who,  seeing  how  each  promise  of  the  government 
has  been  falsified — how  each  principle,  save  that  of  the  spoils,  by  which  it  pretends 
to  regulate  itself,  has  been  violated — who,  witnessing  how  the  different  classes  of 
society  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other — the  State  Banks  against  the  gene- 
ral bank,  the  mechanics  against  the  merchants ;  and  finally,  after  using  each  for 
a  certain  time  to  work  its  own  profligate  ends— the  Government  against  them  all, 
until  the  influence  of  each  has  been  broken  in  detail,  and  all  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  one  absorbing  power—^ere  are  those  we  say,  who,  having  had  a  full 
experience  of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  such  a  party,  still  continue  to 
hope  better  things  from  the  present  administration.  The  honest  but  dreaming 
Democrat  still  hopes  it  will  realize  his  happy  visions  of  an  era  of  equal  rights, 
when  the  aristocracy  of  nature  will  be  alone  acknowledged ;  the  equally  honest 
but  timid  Conservative' still  looks  to  it  to  preserve  his  country  against  scenes  like 
those  which  polluted  the  soil  of  Revolutionary  France;  while  the  imported  Ultra- 
radical, and  the  Tory  monarchist  in  embryo,  look  with  more  rational  hopes  upon 
the  ultimato  tendency  of  measures  which  daily  vibrate  between  the  darling  tenets 
of  either,  without  ever  occupying  any  wholesome  ground  between  them.  But 
enough  of  this.  The  torch  may  expire  that  was  passed  in  such  effulgence  to 
our  hands;  but,  like  the  degenerate  votaries  of  Dodona  of  old,  we  may  still  gather 
round  the  fi>unt  where  it  was  first  kindled,  and  recall  the  glories  of  former  years. 
We  learn  from  President  Duer,  in  his  preface  to  this  work,  that  it  was  the  de- 
sire of  Lafayette  that  this  edition  of  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  should  be 
considered  as  "  a  legacy  to  the  American  people."  As  a  bequest  of  the  noble  oM 
general,  it  will  be  of  course  esteemed  by  our  countrymen;  but  we  think  it  has  a 
value  of  ite  own,  apart  firom  the  association  with  the  name  of  the  owner.  It  is 
the  record  of  a  just,  honorable,  and  kind  heart,  ever  actuated  by  the  most  virtuous 
impulses,  and  preserving  throughout  every  trial  of  its  constancy  the  same  single- 
ness of  feeling,  the  same  unshaken  rectitude  of  purpose;  the  record  of  a  heart 
softened  by  a  benevolence  that  knew  no  intermission,  and  warmed  by  a  philan- 
thropic zeal  that  shed  the  same  wholesome  and  well-regulated  influence  to  the  last. 
There  were  many  men  figuring  amkl  the  scenes  of  our  Revolution  who  were 
worthy  of  even  such  a  leader  as  Washington ;  many  who  in  intellectual  qualitiea 
were  superior  to  Lafayette ;  but  in  him  alone  do  we  recognize  the  thorough 
disciple  of  the  most  perfect  man  that  ever  lived.  No  man  ever  served  a  more 
£Edthfiil  apprenticeship  to  greatness  than  did  this  young  French  nobleman  from 
the  moment  that  he  made  Washington  his  model,  which  was  upon  his  first  in- 
terview with  the  great  Republican  Cfaiel  Hb  studied  his  character  in  all  ite 
phases,  and  spared  no  self-discipline  to  form  his  own  upon  the  glorious  originaL 
How  shallow  then  is  the  charge  of  a  want  of  ambition,  so  often  ascribed  to  La- 
&yette.  as  a  fhuk  by  the  mere  politieian,  when  he  passed  a  long  life  in  such  seli^ 
ennobling  emulation !  But  it  is  ever  thus  with  mankind ;  there  is  a  trait  of  mean- 
ness in  human  nature  which  leads  it  to  measure  greatness,  not  by  worth,  but  by 
power;  while  the  power  to  injure  and  to  trample  upon  our  race  is  ever  more  ad- 
mired than  the  will  to  serve  and  elevate  it.  So  all-pervading,  too,  is  this  weakness, 
that  even  singularity  of  position,  however  eminem,  can  hardly  gain  the  sufiragea 
of  the  multitude  fi>r  the  good,  when  compared  with  the  dazzling  eminence  which 
•Til  men  may  attain.    The  world,  Which  has  seen  many  Napoleons,  has  known 
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but  one  Washinoton  yet  ten  men  worahip  the  glory  of  the  Corsican  conqueror ; 
"where  one  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  American  Patriot.  And  so  with  the 
fame  of ''  the  good  La&yette,"  which  Napoleon,  though  he  would  hare  scorned 
to  emulate,  did  not  disdain  to  slur  with  his  sneers. 

How  far  the  reputation  of  Lafayette  for  talent  may  be  raised  by  the  publica- 
tioQ  of  this  work  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  until  we  see  the  second  volume. 
What  especially  strikes  us  in  the  present  one,  however,  is  a  certain  precocity  of 
character,  which  leads  him  to  reason  and  act  for  himself,  while  yet  a  mere  youth, 
with  a  degree  of  good  sense  that  rarely  accompanies  so  zealous  a  disposition  in 
early  life.  We  commence  our  quotations  with  some  extracts,  which  portray  the 
delightful  relations  existing  between  the  young  hero  and  the  di£ferent  members  of 
his  family,  at  the  time  when  he  first  sacrificed  the  enjoyments  of  home  to  the 
promptings  of  a  spirit  in  which  chivalry  and  philanthropy  were  ever  most  beauti- 
fiilly  blended. 

LETTER  FROM  LAriYETTE  TO  BIS  FATBER,  JBT.  TWENTY. 

"  London,  March  9, 1777. 

"  You  will  be  astonished,  my  dear  father,  at  the  news  I  am  on  the  point  of 
giving  you :  it  has  cost  me  far  more  than  1  can  express  not  Co  consult  you.  My 
respect  and  affection  for  you,  as  well  as  my  great  confidence  in  you,  must  convince 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  but  my  word  was  given,  and  vou  would  not 
nave  esteemed  me  had  1  broken  it;  the  step  I  am  now  taking  will  at  least  prove 
to  you,  I  hope,  the  goodness  of  my  intentions.  1  have  found  a  peculiar  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  myself,  and  of  learning  a  soldier's  trade:  1  am  a  general  of" 
ficer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  frankness  of  mv  con- 
duct, and  my  zeal  in  their  service,  have  completely  won  their  confidence.  1  have 
done,  on  my  side,  all  1  could  do  for  them,  and  their  interest  will  ever  be  dearer 


have  myself  purchased  and  chartered.    My  travelling  companions  are  the  Baron 


de  Kalb,  a  very  distinguished  officer,  brigadier  in  the  Ring's  service,  and  maior- 
general,  as  well  as  myself,  in  the  United  States'  army;  and  some  other  excelTent 
officers,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  share  the  chances  of  my  fate.  I  rejoice 
at  having  found  such  a  glorious  opportunity  of  occupying  myself,  and  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  making  an  immense  sacrifice,  and  that 
to  quit  my  family,  my  friends,  and  you,  my  dearest  father,  costs  me  more  than  it 
could  do  any  other  person,  because  I  love  you  all  far  more  tenderly  than  any 
other  person  ever  loved  bis  friends.  But  this  voyage  will  not  be  a  very  lonr 
one;  we  see  every  day  far  longer  journeys  taken  for  amusement  only ;  and  1 
hope  also  to  return  more  worthy  of  all  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  regret  my 
absence.  Adieu,  my  dear  father,  I  hope  I  shall  soon  see  you  a^ain.  Retain 
your  affection  for  me;  I  ardently  desire  to  merit  it — nay,  I  do  ment  it  already* 
from  my  warm  affection  towards  you.  and  from  the  respect  that,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  will  be  felt  for  you  oy 

*'  Your  affectionate  son, 

"  iiAFATCTTS." 
"  TO  MADAMS  DB  LAFATCTTE. 

**  On  board  the  nctory^  May  30tb,  1777. 
"  T  am  writing  to  you  from  a  great  distance,  my  dearest  love,  and,  in  addition 
to  this  painful  circumstance,  I  fisel  also  the  still  more  dreadful  uncertainty  of  tht 
time  in  whieh  I  may  receive  any  news  of  you.  I  hope,  however,  soon  to  have 
a  letter  from  you;  and,  amongst  the  various  reasons  which  render  me  so  desirous 
of  a  speedy  arrival,  this  is  the  one  which  excites  in  me  the  greatest  degree  of  im- 
patience. How  many  fears  and  anxieties  enhance  the  keen  anguish  1  feel  at  being 
separated  from  all  that  1  love  most  fondly  in  the  world!  How  have  vou  borne 
my  second  departure  1  have  you  loved  me  less  1  have  you  pardoned  me  f  have  you 
reflected  that,  at  all  events,  i  must  equally  have  been  parted  from  you,— wander- 
ing about  in  Italy,  dragging  on  an  inglorious  life,  surrounded  by  the  oersons 
most  opposed  to  my  projects  and  to  my  manner  of  thinking  1  All  these  renectioni 
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did  ncyt  ^wwtoi  my  ezperieneine  the  most  bitter  grief  when  the  momcgnt  arrived 
for  quitung  my  native  shore.  Your  sorrow,  that  of  my  friends,  Henrietta,  all 
rushed  upon  my  thoughts,  and  my  heart  was  torn  by  a  thousand  painful  fcelini^s. 
I  could  not  at  that  instant  £nd  any  excuse  for  my  own  conduct.  If  you  could  know 
all  that  I  have  suffered^  and  the  melancholy  days  that  I  have  passed,  whilst  thus 
flyinff  from  all  that  1  love  beat  in  the  world  1  Must  1  join  to  this  affliction  the 
griefof  hearing  that  yon  do  not  pardon  me  1  1  should,  in  truth,  my  love,  be  too 
unhappy.  But  i  am  not  speaking  to  you  of  myself  and  of  my  health,  and  I  well 
know  tha(  these  details  wiU  deeply  interest  you. 

*'  Adieu ;  night  obliges  me  to  discontinue  my  letter,  as  I  have  forbidden,  some 
days  since,  any  candles  Iseing  used  in  my  vessel :  see  how  prudent  1  have  become  1 
Once  more,  adieu ;  if  my  fingers  be  at  all  guided  by  my  heart,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  see  clearly  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you^  and  that  1  shall  love  you  all  my  life.'' 

These  letters  depict  well  the  ingenuous  feelings  of  a  youth  of  twenty. 

In  the  memoir  of  himself,  which  prefaces  the  volume,  the  general  describes, 
in  a  few  words,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  first  arrived  in  America. 
AfUr  having  eneountered  various  perils  and  chances  by  sea,  his  vessel  made  the 
port  of  G^rgetown,  in  Carolina^  whence  he  hastened  to  Charleston ;  ascending 
the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  landing  by  midnight  at  the  house  of  Major  Huger^  where 
his  foot  first  touched  the  American  soil.  Proceeding  thence  to  Philadelphia  with 
■ix  oificers  in  company,  he  travelled  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  on  horseback 
before  reaching  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  where  congress  was  then  sitting. 
Washington  at  that  time  expecting  some  secret  blow  from  the  enemy,  and  not 
knowing  where  it  might  fall|  was  encamped  within  reach  of  the  city. 

IBaiVAL  OF  LAFITBTTB  IN  THX  UNITED  STATES^ 

"  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  M.  de  Lafiiyette  first  arrived  in  Ame* 
rica;  but  the  moment,  although  important  to  the  common  cause,  was  peculiarly 
«Bfavorable  to  strangers.  The  Americans  were  displeased  with  the  pretensionsi 
and  disgusted  with  the  conduct,  of  many  Frenchmen  ;  the  imprudent  selections 
they  had  in  some  cases  made,  the  extreme  boldness  of  some  foreign  adventurers^ 
the  jealousy  of  the  army,  and  strong  national  preiudices,  all  contributed  to  con» 
found  disinterested  zeal  with  private  ambition,  and  talents  with  quackery.  Sup- 
ported by  the  promises  which  had  be«i  given  by  Mr<  Deane,  a  numerous  band 
of  foreigners  besieged  the  congress ;  their  chief  was  a  clever  but  very  imprudent 
man,  ami  although  a  good  ofiker,  his  excessive  vanity  amounted  almost  to  mad- 
ness. With  M.  de  I^ayette,  Mr.  Peane  had  sent  out  a  fresh  detachment,  and 
every  day  such  crowds  arrived,  that  the  congress  had  finally  adopted  the  plan  of 
not  listening  to  any  stranger.  When  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia^  M.  de  Lafa^* 
yette  delivered  his  letters  to  Mr.  Lovdl,  president  of  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  congress :  Mr.  Lovell  came  out  of  uie 
meeting,  and  told  him  there  was  but  little  hope  of  his  request  being  acceded  to< 
Suspecting  that  his  letters  had  not  been  read,  M.  de  Lafayette  Wrote  the  note 
which  wifl  be  found  in  the  text.  The  resolution  of  the  congress  concerning  him, 
deliberated  the. 31st  of  July,  is  expressed  in  the  following  manner:  **  Seeing  that 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
which  the  United  Slates  are  engaged,  has  quited  his  family  and  country,  and 
has  come  to  offer  his  services  to  the  United  States,  Without  demanding  either 
pay  or  private  indemnity,  and  that  he  desires  to  expose  his  life  in  ourcacise^re- 
solved,  that  his  services  be  accepted,  and  that,  on  account  of  his  zeal,  illustrious 
family  and  connexions,  he  shall  nave  the  rank  and  commission  of  major-general 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States."  The  real  intention  of  this  resolution  was  to 
give  a  rank  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  to  leave  to  General  Washington  the  right 
and  care  of  confiding  to  him  a  command  in  unison  with  that  rank.  The  coklness 
with  which  M.  de  Lafayette  was  received,  might  have  been  taken  as  a  dismissal ; 
<_...  -..-.L     .  .   .,     ..  '  I  which  the  deputies  address- 

read  the  following  note :  — 
Lghi  to  exact  two  favors:  one 
ia,  to  serve  at  my  own  expen«e,'^the  other  is,  to  serve  at  first  as  volunteer.' 

"  This  style,  to  which  they  were  so  little  accustomed,  awakened  their  atten- 
tion ;  the  despatches  from  the  envoys  were  read  over,  and,  in  a  very  flattering 
resolution,  the  rank  of  major-general  was  granted  to  M.  de  Lafayette.*' 

tOL.  X.  38 
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The  condition  of  the  American  anny,  when  the  young  major-general  came  te 
claim  his  rank,  is  described  in  the  following  passage. 

▲PPEAJEUNCB  OF  THB  IBXT. 

"  The  American  army,  stationed  some  miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  waiting 
until  the  movements  of  the  hostile  army  should  be  decided :  tne  General  himself 
reviewed  the  troops ;  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived  there  the  same  day.  About  eleven 
thousand  men,  ill  armed  and  still  worse  clothed,  presented  a  strange  spectacle  to 
the  eye  of  the  young  Frenchman :  their  clothes  were  particolored,  and  many 
of  them  were  almost  naked ;  the  best  clad  wore  hti/rUing  shirlSj  large  grey  linen 
coats  which  were  much  used  in  Carolina.  As  to  their  military  tactics,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that,  for  a  regiment  ranged  in  order  of  battle  to  move  forward  on 
the  right  of  its  line,  it  was  necessary  mr  the  left  to  make  a  continued  counter 
inarch.  They  were  always  arranged  in  two  lines,  the  smallest  men  in  the  firsi 
line  j  no  other  distinction  as  to  height  was  ever  observed.  In  spite  of  these  dis- 
advantages, the  soldiers  were  fine  and  the  officers  zealous ;  virtue  stood  in  pl*et 
of  science,  and  each  doj  added  both  to  experience  and  discipline.  Lord  Stirling, 
more  courageous  than  judicious,  another  general,  who  was  often  intoxicated,  and 
Greene,  whose  talents  were  only  then  known  to  nis  immediate  friends,  command- 
ed as  majors-general.  General  Knox,  who  had  changed  the  profession  of  book- 
seller to  that  of  artillery  officer,  was  there  also,  and  had  himself  formed  other 
officers,  and  created  an  artillery.  "  We  must  feel  embarrassed,"  said  General 
Washii^gfton,  on  his  arrival,  *'  to  exhibit  ourselvea before  an  officer  who  has  iust 
quitted  French  troops."  "  It  is  to  learn,  and  not  to  teach^  that  1  come  hithe^'  re- 
plied M.  de  Lafayette;  and  that  modest  tone,,  which  was  not  common  in  Euro- 
peans, produced  a  very  good  effect." 

Washington  seems  almost  at  once  to  have  conceived  the  affection  of  a.fotber 
for  his  youthful  follower ;  and  when  their  friendship  could  date  but  little  more 
than  a  year  of  existence,  we  find  Lafayette  consulting  his  commander  about  an 
affair  of  honor,  with  all  the  insouciance  of  a  Frenchman,  blended  with  the  utmost 
respect  toward  the  personage  whom  he  addresses. 

"  TO  GENERAL  WlsmNGTON. 

"  Camp,  near  Warren,  S4th  September,  1778. 

**  My  Dear  General, — I  am  going  to  consult  your  excellency  upon  a  point  im 
which  I  not  only  want  your  leave  and  opinion,  as  the  commander-in-chief,  bat 
also  your  candid  advice,  as  the  man  whom  1  have  the  happiness  to  call  my  friend. 
In  an  address  from  British  commissaries  to  congress,  the  first  after  Jtthut^ne 
was  excluded,  they  speak  in  the  most  disrespectful  terms  of  my  nation  and  coun- 
try. The  whole  is  undersigned  by  them,  and  more  particularly  by  the  president. 
Lord  Carlisle.  I  am  the  first  French  officer,  in  rant,  of  the  American  army;  I 
am  not  unknown  to  the  British,  and  if  somebody  must  take  notice  of  such  ex- 
pressions, that  advantage  does.  1  believe,  belong  to  me.  Don't  you  think,  my  dear 
general,  that  1  should  do  well  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Carlisl^ 
wherein  1  should  notice  his  ex])re6sion8  conveyed  in  an  unfriendly  manner  1  I 
have  mentioned  something  of  this  design  to  the  Count  d'Estaing,  but  wish  entirelj 
to  fix  my  opinion  by  yours,  which  1  mstantly  beg,  as  soon  as  you  may  find  it 
convenient. 

*'  As  every  thing  is  perfectly  quiet,  and  General  Sullivan  is  persuaded  that  I 
may,  with  all  safety,  go  to  Boston,  I  am  going  to  undertake  a  snort  journey  to- 
wards that  place.  The  admiral  has  several  times  expressed  a  desire  of  convers- 
ing with  me ;  he  has  also  thrown  out  some  wishes  that  something  might  be 
done  towards  securing  Boston,  but  it  seems  he  always  refers  to  a  conversation 
for  further  explanation.  My  stay  will  be  short,  as  I  don*t  like  towns  in  time  of 
war,  when  I  ma^  be  about  a  camp.  If  your  excellency  answers  me  immediately, 
I  may  soon  receive  your  letter. 

'*I  want  much  to  see  you,  my  dear  general,  and  eonsult  you  about  many 
points,  part  of  them  are  respecting  myself.    If  you  approve  of  my  writing  to 
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Jjord  Carlisle,  it  would  be  a  reason  for  coining  near  you  for  a  short  time,  in 
case  the  gentleman  is  displeased  with  my  mission. 

"  With  the  most  perfect  respect,  confidence,  and  affection,  I  haye  the  honor 
to  be,  dbc 

*' TO  LORD  CARLISLE.* 

^^  I  expected,  until  the  present  moment,  my  lord,  to  haye  only  affairs  to  settle 
irith  your  generals,  and  1  hoped  to  see  them  at  the  head  only  of  the  armies  which 
are  respectiyelv  confided  to  us ;  your  letter  to  the  Conepress  of  the  United  States, 
the  insulting  phrase  to  my  country,  which  you  yourself  haye  signed,  could  alone 
bring  me  into  direct  communication  with  you.  I  do  not,  my  lonl,  deign  to  refute 
your  assertion,  but  I  do  wish  to  punish  it.  It  is  to  you,  as  chief  of  the  commis- 
sion, that  I  now  appeal^  to  giye  me  a  reparation  as  public  as  has  been  the  offence, 
find  as  shall  be  the  denial  which  arises  from  it ;  nor  would  that  denial  haye  been 
■o  lono^  delayed  if  the  letters  had  reached  me  sooner.  As  I  am  obliged  to  absent 
myself  for  some  days,  I  hope  to  find  your  answer  on  my  return.  M.  de  Gimat,  a 
French  officer,  will  make  all  the  arran^ments  for  me  which  may  be  agreeable 
to  you ;  I  doubt  not  but  that  General  Clinton,  for  the  honor  of  his  countryman, 
will  consent  to  the  measure  I  propose.  As  to  myself,  my  lord,  I  shall  consider  all 
measures  good,  if,  to  the  glory  of  being  a  Frenchman,  I  can  add  that  of  proving  to 
one  of  your  nation  that  my  nation  can  neyer  be  attacked  with  impunity. 

"  Lapatbtte." 

The  following  reply  of  Washington  is  equally  characteristic. 

'*froh  general  washinoton  to  the  ma&ams  de  lafatette. 

"(original.) 

"  PishkUl,  4th  October,  1778. 

"  My  Dear  Marquis, — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  by  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  de  la  C>)lombe,  your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo,  accompanied  by  one 
ef  the  24th,  which  he  overtook  somewhere  on  the  road.  The  leave  requested  in 
the  former,  1  am  as  much  interested  to  grant,  as  to  refuse  my  approbation  of  the 
challenge  proposed  in  the  latter.  The  generous  spirit  of  chivalry,  exploded  by 
the  rest  of  the  world,  finds  a  refuge,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  sensibility  of  your 
nation  only.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  cherish  it,  unless  you  can  find  antagonists  to  suj>- 
port  it;  and,  however  well  adapted  it  might  have  been  to  the  times  in  which  it 
existed,  in  our  days,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  your  opponent,  sheltering  hiniself  be- 
hind modern  opinions,  and  under  his  present  public  character  of  commissioner, 
would  turn  a  virtue  of  such  ancient  date  into  ridicule.  Besides,  supposing  his 
lordship  accepted  your  terms,  experience  has  proved  that  chance  is  often  as  much 
concerned  in  deciding  these  matters  as  braveiy,  and  always  more  than  the  justice 
of  the  cause.  I  would  not,  therefore,  have  your  life,  by  the  remotest  possibility, 
exposed,  when  it  may  be  reseryed  for  so  many  greater  occasions.  His  excellency, 
the  admiral,  1  flatter  myself,  will  be  in  sentiment  with  me  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
can  spare  you,  will  send  you  to  head<quarters,  where  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you. 

"  Having  written  yery  fUlly  to  you  a  few  days  aso,  and  put  the  letter  under 
coyer  to  General  Sullivan,  I  haye  nothing  to  add  at  this  time,  but  to  assure  you 
that,  with  the  most  perfect  regard — I  am,  dear  sir,  &c." 

Gladly  would  we  dwell  longer  upon  this  yolume,  and  quote  more  largely  from 
the  various  passages  of  interest  to  be  found  in  this  correspondence,  which  is  en- 
riched with  seyeral  original  letters  from  Washington  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  that  have  not  before  appeared  in  print.  Our  limits,  however,  warn  us 
to  forbear.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  American. 

*  This  touer  wss  writteo  in  Fitneh. 
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The  Young  Ladies*  Friend.    Boston.    American  Stalionert^  Com* 
pony. 

There  is  but  one  voice  concerning  this  book — and  that  is  roost  eonphaticallf  in 
its  fiaiyor.  And  it  ought  to  be.  It  (JMerves  the  best  and  strongest  that  can  bo 
said  of  it.  We  feel  particularly  gratified  that  the  writer  has  succeeded  so  well^ 
because  she  has  busied  herseir  with  subjects  which  are  of  such  universal  interest 
ll.od  importance.  Every  class  of  fences,  from  the  dairy  to  the  drawing-room, 
is  brought  up  here,  to  listen  to  a  course  of  instructions,  which  she  will  ine?itabl7 
dnd  of  use  to  her,  before  she  has  made  any  advance  in  the  life  to  which  she  may 
be  called.  This  fact,  with  the  uncommon,  yet  perfectly  proper  and  delicate  free- 
dom with  which  every  topic  is  handled,  constitutes  one  of  Uie  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  work.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  these  things  are  thought  of  as 
making  up  the  chief  value  of  a  volume  in  ikese  days— though  they  are  days  of 
fUility ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  pne  "  young  lady'*  in  a  hundred  thinks  of 
l^hat  Mrs.  Farrar  enforces  so  admirably,  as  making  a  waman,  and  a  good  mem- 
ber of  the  society  she  may  adom^  until  she  has  settled  in  her  mind  what  forma 
the  fashion^  and  what  she  must  do  to  illuxtrate  U 1 

It  has  been  the  great,  and  we  may  safely  say  universal,  fault  of  modem  educa- 
tion of  our  girls-irespecially  when  we  reflect  what  an  absurdly  imiUUive  people 
we  are — the  allowing  theip  to  enter  upon  the  world  in  a  state  of  lamentable  sob- 
ierviency  to  the  ridiculous  extravagances  of  fashion,  and  the  giving  of  priority 
to  those  extravagancies,  where  propriety  and  virtue  would  seem  to  have  the  first 
claim  to  attention.  A  casual  observer  could  not  but  have  seen  this;  the  inquiry 
was  not,  what  does  duhf,  but  what  does  foolish  desire,  demand ;  not  what  does 
love  to  Gkxj,  but  what  does  love  to  my  coterie,  require ;  not  what  will  do  mt  goad^ 
but  what  will  do  me  i;re^t^-.-and  fashionable  credit  above  all. 

Till  this  book,  and  a  fow  like  it,  made  their  appearanoe-^we  rscollect  nothing 
which  went  into  a  serious  consideration  of  those  great  duties  to  our  Maker  and  to 
man,  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  which  all  true  happiness  may  be  said  so 
mainly  to  depend.  It  is  now,  indeed,  a  source  of  un&iling  satisfaction,  that  no 
reader  of  a  book  like  this  of  Mrs.  Farrar's,  can  open  upon  any  page  of  it  with- 
out deriving  therefrom  something  which  may  not  be  set  down  on  the  pro/U  side 
^f  the  reading  or  thinking  account. 

We  welcome  this  work  as  one  of  those  which  must  do  good  from  the  invalu- 
able lesson  so  faithfully  taught,  that  young  ladies  are  not  out  of  school  when 
they  are  out  of  the  hands  of  their  mistresses ;  but  that  they  are  just  entering  it, 
when  they  are  entering  the  vorid  to  which  they  are  hereafter  to  do  honor  or  to 
be  a  reproaeh.  We  most  cordially  eommend  it  to  our  whole  land*  A  few  ex- 
tracts, moreover,  will  speak  better  than  we  can,  of  its  excellencies  and  its  beauties. 

**  In  Hannah  More's  beautiful  story  of '  The  Shcpheid  of  Salisbury  Plain,' 
you  will  find  an  example  of  the  very  economy  of  time  I  am  recommending. 
There,  a  poor  untutored  man  turns  to  account  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
when  he  is  obli^  to  be  abroad,  tending  his  fiocfcs,  by  meditating  upon  portions 
i>f  Scripture  which  he  has  previously  committed  to  memory,  and  by  methodiaing 
his  thoughts  and  recollections. 

"  Just  as  the  finest  library  is  useless  to  the  student,  unless  arranged  accoiding 
to  some  order  and  with  a  catalogue  to  indicate  its  treasures ;  just  as  a  ship-load 
of  natural  curiosities  would  be  of  little  worth,  until  classed  and  arranged  scien- 
tifically;  just  as  yottr  own  work-box  would  be  of  litUe  use,  if  every  spool  of  cot- 
ton and  'skein  of  silk  were  unwound  and  tangled  up  together,  if  all  your  needles 
and  pins  were  mixed,  and  every  article  in  confusion;  so  are  the  treasures  of  the 
mind  of  little  avail,  if  all  sorts  of  facts  and  impressions  are  indiscriminately  re- 
membered and  laid  up  together,  without  dassificaUoi^  or  arr^uigement.    What  is 
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taken  into  th«  mind  by  means  of  reading,  obeeiration,  and  conversation,  does  not 
minister  to  its  growth,  unless  assimilat«l  to  it  by  reflection,  comparison,  and  all 
the  processes  of  the  mind  necessary  to  mature  our  thouehts ;  and  these  can  be 
earned  on  to  great  advantage,  whilst  the  fingers  are  mecnanioall^  employed. 

"  The  old  adaee,  '  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  ^unds  will  take  care  of 
themselves,'  may  be  thus  parodied,  Take  oare  of  themmutes,  and  the  days  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  If  the  minuies  were  counted,  that  are  daily  wasted  in 
idle  reverie  or  still  idler  talk,  in  thinking  of  settine  about  a  task  that  is  not  re- 
lished, and  in  looking  for  things  that  should  never  have  been  mislaid,  they  would 
Boon  amount  to  kotirSf  and  prove  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  some  elegant  art, 
or  the  study  of  some  useful  science.  Almost  every  youn^  person  has  something 
in  view  which  she  would  like  to  do.  if  she  had  time  for  it ;  and  by  scrutinizing 
her  appropriation  of  every  hour  in  the  day,  she  will  generally  find  as  much  time 
wasted  as  would  sufiice  for  the  desired  end,  if  resohitdy  redeemed  from  idleness. 

"  A  professional  gentleman,  of  rare  attainments,  and  one  who  added  to  the  la- 
borious duties  of  his  calling  a  great  variety  of  learning,  much  scientific  research, 
and  many  elegant  accomplishments,  was  asked  by  a  young  lady  how  he  found 
lime  for  aU  that  he  did.  He  replied,  *  There  is  one  rule  which  I  have  found  of  ^eat 
use,  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  you;  and  that  is,  always  to  do  small  things, 
such  as  writing  a  letter,  copying  out  some  short  piece,  making  a  sketch,  reading 
a  review,  &c.,  in  small  portions  of  time,  and  to  reserve  a  whofe  day  of  leisure  for 
•ome  lon^  and  important  a$ur.  Never  use  up  a  rainy  morning  m  doing  a  va- 
rietv  of  little  jobs,  and  think,  because  you  despatch  a  great  many,  that  you  have 
well  bestowed  your  time;  leave  small^affairs  for  odd  half-hours,  and  use  your  un- 
interrupted morning  for  8omethin|^  thiett  cannot  be  done  in  half-hours.  You  have 
sometimes  wondered  at  my  havme  time  to  correspond  with  so  many  absent 
friends ;  but  all  my  letters  of  friendship  are  written  in  odd  minutes,  whilst  I  am 
waiting  for  people  who  are  not  so  punctual  to  their  appointments  as  I  am.' 

"  The  unexampled  prosperity  of  this  grecU  republic  makes  it  so  easy  for  young 
women  to  find  lucrative  employment  in  the  way  of  trades  and  manufactures,  that 
the  service  of  private  families  is  less  sought  than  formerly,  by  the  active  and  in- 
dustrious; henoe  arises  the  scarcity  of  domestics,  and  the  numerous  complaints 
which  we  hear  from  the  mistresses  of  families,  whose  burdens  are  much  increased 
by  this  state  of  things.  Since,  however,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  people  at  large,  let  us  not  groan  over  it  as  an  unmixed  evil,  but  try  to  meet 
it  by  changes  in  our  domestic  arran^ments,  and  by  that  moral  power  which 
goodness  and  intelligence  must  ever  give.  Let  us  try  to  make  the  service  of  pri- 
vate families  more  desirable,  not  by  extravagant  wages,  but  by  justice  and  kind- 
ness, and  a  liberal  consideration  or  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  those  who  do 
the  drud^ry  of  our  houses.  Let  us  attach  them  to  us  by  a  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  feelings,  interests,  and  concerns ;  if  we  make  them  see  that  we  are  not  self- 
ishly bent  on  getting  all  the  service  we  can  for  our  wages,  but  that  their  happiness 
is  a  large  item  in  the  account,  they  will  in  return  consult  our  interest  and  conve- 
nience, and  we  shall  have  the  willing  labor  of  love,  instead  of  reluctant  eye-service. 

"  In  much  of  the  fault-finding  that  is  heard  about  domestics,  may  be  traced  the 
influence  of  aristocratic  feeling,  and  that  spirit  of  domination  which  invariably 
accompanies  a  state  of  society,  in  which  domestics  are  numerous,  and  labor  can  be 
commanded  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  though  it  is  Ion?  since  this  was  the  state  of  things 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  States  of  America,  tne  feeling  is  transmitted,  and  la- 
dies often  talk  as  if  they  were  living  in  olden  times  and  had  a  right  to  govern  with 
absolute  sway  those  whom  they  hire.  They  talk  of  the  contracts  made  with  house 
servants,  as  if  the  obligations  were  all  on  one  side,  and  as  if,  in  consideration  of 
the  wages  paid,  the  hired  persons  were  to  lose  all  free  agency ;  to  hold  every  mo- 
ment at  the  command  of  tneir  employers ;  to  have  no  will  but  theirs ;  to  perform 
the  same  round  of  duties,  month  after  month,  without  reliefer  variety;  to  seek  no 
amusements ;  to  gain  no  further  knowledge ;  but  be  content  to  drudge  on  thus  to 
the  end  of  their  days. 

"  Even  now,  there  are  persons  who  never  find  any  difilculty  in  being  well 
served;  yet  it  is  not  because  they  give  extravagant  wa^,  or  allow  their  d(H 
mesties  unwarrantable  liberties;  that  is,  not  the  way;  it  is  by  following  that 
simple  rule,  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  and  which  is  of  universal  ap- 
plication, though  many  do  not  seem  to  see  its  oearing  upon  this  particular  social 
relation;  it  is  by  '  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.' 
In  fiimilies  where  this  broad  Christian  ^ound  is  taken,  the  domestics  feel  that 
iheir  rights  are  respected  and  their  happiness  is  cared  for;  that  though  they  are 
expected  to  do  the  work,  and  are  to  be  well  paid  for  it,  their  labors  are  to  be  ren- 
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dered  as  easy  as  possible,  and  to  be  relieved  by  all  the  recreation  and  improve- 
ment compatible  with  their  performance  of  it. 

"  Where  domestics  are  selfish  and  deceitful,  they  have  finequently  been  render- 
ed so  by  the  exactions  and  the  domineering  spirt  of  those  whom  they  have  served  ; 
and  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  how  much  the  characters  of  both  may  be  im- 
proved, when  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood  shall  be  folly  acknowledged  sumI 
acted  upon  in  this  relation  of  li&. 

"  My  young  reader  will  perhaps  exclaim,  *  All  this  about  domestics  is  well 
enough  for  our  parents,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  it  V  Much,  very  much,  I 
assure  you.  It  is  very  important  to  the  happiness  of  all  concerned,  thca  the  pre- 
valent errors  upon  this  topic  should  be  corrected ;  and  if  you  would  not  add  to  the 
numbers  of  complaining  and  care-worn  mistresses  of  families,  you  must  avoid 
their  errors,  and  practise,  in  your  father's  house,  the  virtues  that  will  lighten  the 
cares,  which  may  at  some  future  time  devolve  upon  you. 

"  it  often  happens  that  those  who  wait  upon  young  ladies  are  many  years 
their  seniors,  ana  have  much  more  practical  wisdom  than  they ;  imagincp  then, 
how  irksome  it  must  be  to  them,  to  be  called  off  from  their  work  twenty  times  a. 
day  for  some  triflin?  want  of  yours.  Perhaps  the  business  they  are  about  is 
hindered  or  spoiled  by  these  interruptions,  and  they  are  blamed  for  what  they 
could  not  help.  Your  attendant  may  be  very  much  tired,  and  your  bell  may  call 
her  up  many  flights  of  stairs,  and  when  she  gets  up,  she  may  find  that  you  have 
summoned  her  to  do  something  for  you  which  you  might  just  as  well  have  done 
for  yourself.  Her  judgment  may  be  better  than  yours;  she  may  know  what  you 
ougnt  to  do,  better  than  you  do  yourself;  cuid  yet  she  is  expected  to  be  suraer- 
vient  to  your  will;  now  if  you  were  in  her  place,  would  you  be  inclined  to  rebel  % 
Suppose,  however,  that  her  patisnce  and  good-nature  are  equal  to  the  occasion, 
ana  that  you  speak  to  her  so  pleasantly,  that  your  wants^  though  trifling,  are 
cheerfully  supplied ;  having  done  what  you  wish,  she  hurries  badL  to  her  more 
important  labors  below  stairs.  Now  imagine  her  feelings,  when  your  bell  rings 
again  in  five  minutes,  and  up  she  is  obliged  to  so  for  something  you  forgot  to  say 
when  she  came  up  b^ore.  Can  you  wonder  if  her  brow  is  clouded  and  her  an- 
swer short  1  Yet  such  are  the  trials  to  which  women  are  continually  subject, 
who  do  the  work  of  private  families,  and  all  for  want  of  proper  consideration  on 
the  part  of  their  employers." 


Letters  of  Luciua  M.  Puo^from  Pcdmyroj  to  his  friend  Marcus  Curtius 
at  RomCf  now  first  translated  and  pMished*  New-  York,  C.  S. 
Francis.     2  Veils.  \2mo. 

Thkse  letters  will  be  reckoned  among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  this 
age  and  country.    We  believe  that  this  Magazine  will  hardly  be  chaiged  with 
puffing — indeed,  we  are  not  unfrequently  abused  for  a  contrary  practice.    The 
opinion  which  we  are  about  to  offer,  therefore,  will  be  respected  as  that  of  im- 
partial and  unbiased  judges.     It  presents,  also,  an  additional  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence of  our  readers,  from  the  fact  that  we  were  prejudiced  against  the  letters  in 
consequence  of  disgust  ad  nauseam^  induced  by  the  gross  praises  of  the  periodi- 
cal in  which  they  were  first  published,  and  the  echoed  criticisms  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau ;  as  if  it  were  quite  enough  for  any  American  production  to  be  commended 
by  an  English  strolling-author.    The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  distinguished 
as  it  has  been  by  many  able  papers,  should  derive  its  highest  gratification  from 
having  been  the  medium  through  which  the  nine  fii-st  of  these  beautiful  letters 
were  given  to  the  public ;  it  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  detract  from  the 
great  merit  which  is  most  richly  its  due,  by  indulgence  in  a  species  of  self-laud- 
ation, which  owed  iu  origin  to  the  Blacking  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin,  and 
the  far-famed  Qenuine  Macassar  Oil  of  A.  Rowland  and  Sons. 

The  modesty  of  the  title-page  of  these  charming  volumes  would  prepossess 
the  most  captious  reader  in  their  &Tor;  by  it  we  were  made  to  forget  the  windy 
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arguments  of  praise  by  which  they  vere  ushered  into  the  world  of  books. 
The  '* Letters"  are  simply  stated  to  be  "now  first  translated  and  published." 
Though  their  style  is  that  of  the  purest  Latinity,  and  seemingly  formeicl  upon  th» 
best  classic  models,  it  is  not  the  less  distinguished  by  the  faultless  accuracy  and 
chaste  elegance  of  its  English  expressions.  It  is  a  style,  in  whose  Doric  sim- 
plicity the  eye  of  Addison  would  have  discovered  no  false  ornament,  and  in 
whose  perfect  adaptation  to  its  subject,  Water  Savage  Landor  will  find  his  hap- 
piest effects  equalled.  Comparisons  to  us  are  most  especially  odious.  We  dis- 
liked the  comparison  of  these  "  LeUers"  to  Mr.  Lockhart's  Valerius,  and  we  should 
dislike  ourselves  still  more  if  we  were  tempted  into  the  assertion  that  in  many 
points  we  consider  our  author  much  more  successful  than  the  brilliant  and  eccen- 
tric Landor.  The  conversation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Longinus — how  much 
more  appropriate  than  many  a  speech  in  "  the  Imaginary  Conversations  V*  But 
let  us  not  be  betrayed  into  a  fault  which  we  so  severely  r^rehend  in  others ; 
let  us  rather  be  content  to  examine  the  work  as  it  stands  cdone,  and '  as  it  will 
stand  alone  in  the  estimation  of  all  good  critics,  unsurpassedly  excellent. 

Lucius  Piso,  a  senator  of  Rome,  and  a  scion  of  noble  house,  a  patrician  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  suddenly  determines  to  go 
to  Palmyra,  the  star  of  the  eastern  cities,  to  endeavor  to  get  news  of  his  brother 
Calpurnius.  This  brother  had,  with  bis  father  Cneius  Piso,  in  the  expedition, 
of  the  Emperor  Valerian  against  Persia,  been  taken  prisoner,  and  in  company 
with  the  unfortunate  Elmperor,  confined  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  king.  The  Ro- 
man Elmperor  was  compelled  by  the  weak  Persian,  whose  soul  never  felt  a 
throb  of  magnanimity,  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  indignities — such  as- 
kneeling  down  and  receiving  upon  his  shoulder  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  monarch 
whenever  he  went  forth  to  rkie.  The  elder  Piso,  sooner  than  bear  with  so 
weighty  an  outrage,  opened  his  veins  and  died.  Calpurnius  gaining  the  favor  of 
the  prince,  the  son  of  Supor,  was  released  from  his  ignominious  thraldom,  taken 
to  live  with  the  prince,  and  treated  in  all  respects,  save  that  of  being  suffered  to 
depart,  with  the  same  deference.  Rumors  of  this  situation  of  his  brothers  had 
reached  Lucius ;  and  we  behold  him  in  Palmyra,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Grac- 
chus, a  noble  Palmyrene,  prosecuting  the  object  of  his  search,  and  devising 
those  means  by  which  Calpxftnius  may  best  be  released  from  his  splendid  bondage 
and  restored  to  the  arms  of  his  family  and  of  Rome.  Such  is  the  cause  of  Lucius 
Piso's  voyage  to  Palmyra,  most  ingeniously  dcTised  by  our  author — whose  grand 
scope  evidently  is  to  comprise  the  glory,  the  greatness,  and  the  terrible  downfal 
of  that  city,  over  whose  places  of  unsurpassed  splendor  the  sands  of  the  desert  have 
swept  for  ages,  and  whose  only  monument  is  history,  whose  only  device  is  such 
as  these  "  Letters,"  graven  and  gilded  by  the  hand  of  imaginative  genius. 

With  the  short  chain  of  a  *'  Critical  Notice"  we  cannot  bind  together  the  other 
beautiful  parts  of  the  story  so  happily  firamed  by  our  author  We  cannot  dwell 
on  Lucius  Piso's  first  and  second  meetings  with  Probus,  the  Christian  miqistev, 
by  whose  preaching  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
We  cannot  tell  his  adventures  with  old  Isaac  of  Rome,  the  Jew,  whose  hope  was 
the  building  up  of  Jerusalem,  and  whose  character  is  delineated  with  a  touch  and 
power  of  coloring  that  an  Allston  might  envy.  We  cannot  linger  over  this  re- 
union of  the  brothers,  when  Calpurnius  came  at  length  to  Palmyra,  nor  over 
the  affection  which  grew  up  between  Calpurnius  and  Fausta,  the  daughter  of 
Oracchus,  tho  female  warrior;  she  to  whom  love  of  country  was  a  stronger  pas- 
sion than  love  of  life.  Neither  can  we  contemplate,  except  briefly  in  Xhese  pages,, 
the  magnificent  story  of  Zenobia,  Ctueen  of  Palmyra  and  of  the  East,  whose 
throne  of  royal  state  outshines,  indeed,  through  the  medium  of  our  author's  re- 
•plend«nt  description,  the  wealth  of  Osmus  and  of  Ind  L    We  should  be  glad  t» 
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quota  whole  pages  occupied  in  dM  descripiioiie  of  tlie  lUnatrious  ffubea ;  but  atf 
those  in  the  first  volume  have  already  appeared  under  two  different  forms  before 
the  public,  we  quote  only  from  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  letters  are  new  first 
published,  a  narration  of  the  manner  in  which  Zenobia  went  out  to  join  her  army 
now  assembled  beyond  the  walls  of  Palmyra,  and  about  to  march  to  repel  their  R(>- 
man  besiegers,  who,  under  Aurelian,  are  rapidly  approaching  their  beloved  city« 

"  The  city  itself  was  all  pouring  forth  upon  the  plains  in  its  vicinity.  The 
crowds  choked  the  streets  as  they  paraed  out,  so  that  our  progress  was  slow. 
Arriving  at  lengthy  we  turned  toward  the  pavilion  of  the  Qjueen,  pitched  over 
against  the  centre  of  the  army.  There  we  stood,  joined  by  others,  awaiting  her 
arrival — for  she  had  not  yet  left  the  palace.  We  had  not  stood  long,  before  the 
braying  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  instruments  announced  her  approach* 
We  turned,  and  looking  toward  the  gate  of  the  city,  through  which  we  had 
but  now  passed,  saw  Zenobia,  having  on  eitW  side  XJonginus  and  Zabdas,  and 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  select  troop  of  horse,  advancing  at  her  usual  weed 
toward  the  pavilion.  She  was  mountod  upon  her  far-iamM  white  Kumioiani 
for  power  an  elephant,  for  endurance  a  dromedary,  for  fleetness  a  very  Niccean^ 
and  who  had  been  her  companion  in  all  the  battles  by  which  she  had  gained  her 
renown  and  her  empire. 

"  Calpumius  was  beside  himself:  he  had  not  before  seen  her  when  assuming  all 
her  state.  '  Did  eye  ever  look  upon  aught  so  like  a  celestial  apparition  1  It  is  a 
descent  from  other  regions ;  I  can  swear  it  is  no  mortal — ^still  less  a  woman^ 
Fausta — this  puts  to  shame  your  eulogies,  swollen  as  I  termed  then.' 

"  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  amazement,  for  I  myself  shared  it.  though  I  had  seen 
her  so  often.  The  object  that  approached  us  truly  seemed  ratner  a  moving  blazsr 
of  light  than  an  armed  woman^  which  the  eye  and  the  reason  declared  it  to  be, 
with  such  eorgeous  magnificence  was  she  arrayed.  The  whole  art  of  the  ar- 
mourer had  been  exhausted  in  her  appointments.  The  caparison  of  her  steed, 
sheathed  with  burnished  fold,  and  thick  studded  with  precious  stones  of  eveiy 
various  hue,  reflected  an  almost  intolerable  splendor  as  the  rays  of  a  hot  morning 
sun  fell  upon  it.  She  too  herself  being  clothed  in  armour  of  polished  steel,  whose 
own  fiery  brightness  was  doubled  by  the  diamonds— that  was  the  only  jewel  she 
woi^— sown  with  profusion  all  over  its  more  prominent  parts,  could  be  gazod 
upon  scarcdy  with  more  ease  than  the  sun  himself^  whose  beams  were  given 
back  from  it  with  undiminished  glory.  In  her  right  hand,  she  heki  the  long  slen« 
der  lance  of  the  cavalry ;  over  her  shoulders  hun^^  a  quiver,  well  loaded  with 
arrows,  while  at  her  side  depended  a  heavy  Damascus  blade.  Her  head  wa» 
surmounted  by  a  steel  helmet,  which  left  her  face  wholly  uncovered,  and  showed 
her  forehead,  like  Fausta's,  shaded  by  the  dark  hair,  which,  while  it  was  the  only 
circumstance  that  revealed  the  woman,  added  to  the  effect  of  a  countenance  un- 
cM^ualled  for  a  marvellous  union  of  feminine  beauty,  queenly  dignity,  and  masciF 
line  power.  Sometimes  it  has  been  her  usage  upon  such  occasions,  to  appear 
with  arms  bare  and  gloved  hands ;  they  were  now  cased,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
in  plates  of  steel* 

"'Calpumius,*  said  Fausta,  'saw  you  ever  in  Persia  such  horsemanship) 
See  now,  as  she  draws  nearer,  with  what  grace  and  power  she  moveSi  Blame 
you  the  enthusiasm  of  this  people  V 

"*l  more  than  share  it,'  he  replied, '  it  is  reward  enough  for  my  long  captivity,  at 
last  to  follow  such  a  leader.  Many  a  time,  as  Zenobia  has  in  years  past 
visited  my  dreams,  and  I  almost  fancied  myself  in  her  train,  I  little  thought  that 
the  happness  I  now  experience  was  to  become  a  reality.  But,  hark !  how  the 
shout  of  welcome  goes  up  from  this  innumerable  host.' 

"  No  sooner  was  the  Q^ueen  arrived  where  we  stood,  and  the  whole  extended 
lines  became  aware  of  her  presence,  than  the  air  was  filled  with  the  clang  of 
trumpets  and  the  enthusiastic  cries  of  the  soldiery,  who  waved  aloft  their  arms 
and  made  a  thousand  expressive  signs  of  most  joyful  greeting.  When  this 
hearty  salutation,  commencing  at  the  centre,  had  aied  away  alonff  the  wings, 
stretching  one  way  to  the  waUs  of  the  city,  and  the  other  towaia  the  desot, 
Zenobia  rode  up  nearer  the  lines,  and  being  there  surrounded  by  the  ranks  which 
were  in  front,  and  by  a  crowd  of  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  spoke  to  them 
in  accordance  with  her  custom.  Stretching  out  her  hand,  as  if  she  wouM  ask 
the  attention  of  the  multitude — a  deep  silence  ensued,  and  in  a  voice  clear  and 
strong,  she  thus  addressed  them—'  Men  and  soldiers  of  Palmyra !  Is  this  the 
last  Ume  that  you  are  to  gather  together  in  this  glittering  array,  and  go  forth  aa 
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lords  of  the  whole  East  1  Conquerore  in  so  many  wan,  are  3^011  now  about  to 
tnake  an  ofierin^  of  youroeWes  and  your  homes  to  the  emperor  of  Rome  1  Am 
I.  who  have  twice  led  you  to  the  gates  of  Cteaiphon,  now  to  be  your  leader  to 
the  footstool  of  Aurelian  1  Are  you  thinking  of  any  thine  but  victory  7  Is  there 
one  in  all  these  ranks,  who  doubts  whether  the  same  fate  that  once  befel  Probus 
shall  now  befall  Aurelian  1  If  there  be,  let  him  stand  forth !  Let  himf o  and 
intrench  himself  within  the  walls  of  Palmyra.  We  want  him  not.-~(The  sol> 
diers  brandished  and  dashed  their  arms.)---yictory,  soldiers,  belongs  to  those 
who  believe.  Believe  that  you  can  do  so,  and  we  will  return  with  a  Roman 
army  captive  at  our  chariot  wheels.  Who  should  put  trust  in  themselves,  if  not 
the  men  and  soldiers  of  Palmyra  1  Whose  memory  is  long  enough  to  reach  back- 
ward to  a  defeat  1  What  was  the  reign  of  Odenatus  but  an  unbroken  triumph  1 
Are  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  fly  or  fall  before  an  enemy  1  And  who  the 
enemy  1  Forget  it  not'^Rome!  and  Aurelian!  the  greatest  empire  and  the 
greatest  soldier  of  the  world.  Never  before  was  so  larse  a  prize  within  your 
reach.  Never  before  fought  you  on  a  stage  with  the  whole  world  for  spectators. 
Forset  not,  too-^that  defeat  wiU  be  not  only  defeat,  but  ruin  I  The  loss  of  a 
battle  will  be  not  only  so  many  dead  and  wounded,  but  the  loss  of  empire !  For 
Rome  resolves  upon  our  subjugation.  We  must  conquer,  or  we  must  perish ; 
and  for  ever  lose  our  city,  our  throne,  and  our  name.  Are  you  ready  to  write 
yourselves  subjects  and  slaves  of  Rome ! — citizens  of  a  Roman  province  1  and 
forfeit  the  proud  nane  of  Paimyrene  1 — (Loud  and  indignant  cries  rose  from  the 
surrounding  ranks. ^ — If  not,  you  have  only  to  remember  the  plains  of  Egypt 
and  of  Persia,  sjmI  tne  spirit  that  burned  within  your  bosoms  then,  will  save  you 
now,  and  bring  you  back  to  these  walls,  your  brows  bound  about  with  the  gar- 
lands of  victory.    Soldiers !  strike  your  tents !  and  away  to  the  desert !' 

"  Shoou  long  and  loud,  mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms,  fbllowMl  these  few 
words  of  the  Glueen.  Her  own  name  was  heard  above  all.  '  Long  live  the  great 
Zenobiat'  ran  along  the  ranks  from  the  centre  to  the  extremes,  and  from  the  ex- 
tremes back  again  to  the  centre.  It  seemed  as  ii^  when  her  name  had  once  been 
tittered,  they  could  not  cease — through  the  operation  of  some  charm — to  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  eoapled,  too^  with  a  thousand  phrases  of  loyalty  and  affection." 

We  should  be  glad,  also;,  to  quote  another  specimen  of  our  author's  varied 
powers  in  one  of  the  deeply-interesting  philosophical  conversations  which  he 
gives  to  Longinus,  Zabdas,  and  other  councillors  and  friends  of  the  great  Ctueen. 
We  refrain,  however,  in  the  confidence  of  having  already  said  enough  to  inspire 
our  readers  with  a  desire  to  read  this  remarkable  book — remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  genius  and  learning  which  illuminates  its  pages,  but  for  the  high  tone  of  its 
moral  and  religious  precepts.  That  such  a  work  as  **  Letters  from  Palmyra" 
should  have  been  produced  and  received  with  general  favor  in  this  age  of  chronic 
excitement,  when  literature  must  be  spiced  and  garnished  Vith  foreign  condi- 
ments to  be  relished,  is  the  happiest  indication  which  could  be  afforded  of  a  re- 
turn to  good  taste,  and  an  appetite  for  a  wholsome  intellectual  diet. 


Stories  from  Real  LifBf  deeigned  to  teach  true  Independence  and  Do- 
mesUc  Economy^  xnfioe  sports.  New-York^  S.  ColmaHj  114  Fuhon 
Street. 

BLLINOR  FULTON. 
*'  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  voice  of  truth  and  duty,  of  unwavering  principle. 


you  say 

tin  the  millennium  takes  place  1    It  is  this  state  of  feeliae  that  will  make  the 
millennium.    Could  we  once  unite  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  we  should  be  as 
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inrincible  over  intemal  evils  ob  we  have  been  over  foreign  invasion.    Our  na« 
tional  existence  was  secured  by  one  spirit  ;*-by  one  spirit  it  must  be  preserved." 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  from  the  second  part  of  this  series,  and  we  know 
no  better  way  of  promoting  the  sentiments  so  justly  and  eloquently  set  forth,  than 
by  aiding  the  dissemination  of  the  excellent  work  in  which  it  appears.  The  stories 
present  genuine  pictures  of  American  life  and  manners,  and  the  lessons  which 
they  inculcate  come  home  at  once  to  the  feelings  of  our  people,  for  many  of  the 
touches  are,  undoubtedly,  copied  from  real  scenes  and  characters.  But  an  ex- 
tract from  the  work  itself  will  best  show  this. 

There  is  so  much  vrai  sewHance  about  the  following,  that  we  can  almost  ima- 
gine it  a  genuine  letter  written  from  the  banks  of  the  Kishwaukee  or  the  Wis- 
consan. 

...."*  You  can  have  no  idea,  my  dearest  Jane,  of  the  deprivations  that 
people  must  submit  to  who  settle  in  a  new  country.  I  live  in  s  log-house,  and 
my  room,  which  is  here  called  a  very  good  one,  admits  air  and  light  in  every  di- 
rection. My  eye^  at  this  moment,  can  trace  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  between  the  log» 
which  form  one  side  of  the  house,  till  the  branches  begin. 

" '  The  chimney  lets  down  air  and  light,  but  is  very  rebellious  about  carrying 
up  smoke ;  and  then  sometimes  there  comes  a  freshet,  and  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
move ourselves  and  chattels  to  another  log-house,  far  inferior  to  this,  which  stand» 
on  a  little  rising,  that  they  call  the  mountain,  and  which  we,  in  New  England, 
should  hardly  call  a  hill. 

*'  *  The  want  of  neatness  is  a  trying  affliction.  The  people  I  board  with  are 
clever  in  their  way  \  but  as  the  woman  is  half-Indian,  you  will  not  expect  much 
refinement. 

^  "  '  There  are  two  or  three  shingled  houses  in  the  place,  and  more  erectine ;  in 
time,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  thriving  one.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  rich,  and 
I  have  had  success  enough  in  banishing  fever  and  ague  to  make  me  of  some  im- 
Dortance.  You  must  not  think  I  do  this,  Jane,  by  gallipots,  pill-boxes,  or  phials, 
rfo,  here,  as  every  where,  the  radical  causes  of  disease  among  the  poor  are  dirt, 
humidity,  and  intemperance.  Now,  you  know,  the  only  elixir  for  this  is  moral 
improvement ;  every  where  it  is  the  elixir  vita,  I  have  done  something,  1  hope, 
for  the  cause  of  good  habits.  I  have  prevailed  on  them  to  make  their  hztbitationa 
dry,  and  at  least  to  aim  at  cleanliness.  I  am  now  trying  to  prove  to  them  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  be  temperate. 

"  *  In  letters  that  I  have  received  from  partial  friends,  they  regret  that  my  edu- 
cation and  acquirements  should  be  lost  in  this  situation.  They  are  mistaken ;  it 
is  the  influence  of  education  which  gives  me  power  over  this  half-savage  race. 
The  animal  strength  of  us,  effeminate  citizens,  would  avail  us  nothing  among 
them  ;  it  is  by  the  power  of  mind  alone  that  we  can  help  them.  Stranfe  as  it 
may  seem  to  you,  I  never  till  now  felt  that  I  was  turning  to  account  whatever 
talents  I  have  received.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  this  opportunity  was  given  me  to 
atone  in  some  degree  for  my  past  errors. 

^"*  And  now,  Jane,  I  must  write  a  little  about  my  pecuniary  prospects.  There 
is  no  place  where  a  man  can  live  with  less  money  than  here.  I  spend  nothing 
comparatively  on  my  own  wants,  and  I  am  contmually  mcJcing  acquisitions  of 
lancl  which  must  one  day  be  valuable.  This  place 'will  command  the  navigation 
of  three  rivers,  for  it  stands  at  the  point  where  they  meet. 

'' '  in  return  for  the  services  that  I  am  doing  here,  I  do  not  ask  money,  but 
land,  of  which  they  Have  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  I  have  already 
made  some  fortunate  sales,  and  Mr.  Watson  will  tell  you  I  have  done  something 
towards  paying  my  debts.' " 

THE  HARCOURTS. 

This  is  one  of  Colman's  recently  started  Stories  from  Real  Life,  and  designed 
to  teach  true  independence  and  domestic  economy.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  work  of 
the  kind,  doing  both  of  these  great  and  good  things  so  faithfully  and  so  well. 
It  is  one  of  a  series ;  and  this  makes  it  more  valuable  still.    The  idea  of  pre- 
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Benting  to  a  public  like  ours,  that  needs  than  bo  much,  little  works  of  this  nature, 
in  I  sort  of  rank  andJUe,  is  in  itself  an  excellent  one— to  say  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter which  is  presented.  The  people  dwell  on  them  longer,  and  expect  them  with 
more  interest,  when  they  come  in  this  way,  connected.  We  have  no  question 
about  the  good  sense  of  the  Harcourts — ^nor  about  the'  good  effect  it  is  calculated 
to  have,  if  all  classes  will  only  pay  it  that  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  may 
do  more  good  than  a  hundred  sermons;  for  it  is  designed  for  the  minds  of  all 
sorts  of  people  \  it  is  so  simple  and  unpretending  in  its  style,  and  it  goes  directly 
home  to  those  subjects  which  concern  us  all  as  men  and  women — fathers  and 
mothers— citizens  and  republicans.  It  is  a  straight-forward  work,  that  enters 
at  once  into  the  faults  and  fooleries  of  fiuhionable  life,  and  is  determined  to  do 
good,  if  good  can  ever  be  done,  by  telling  severe,  downright  truths  about  that  sort  of 
living  and  economy  which  it  is  not  our  business,  as  a  plain  and  practical  people, 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with ;  or,  if  any  thing,  never  in  this  absurd,  imitating, 
ruinous  way,  which  leads  so  many  of  us  into  falsehoods  and  failures.  Can  we 
think,  for  a  moment,  of  what  notions  we  have  of  independence^  and  not  first 
laugh  at  ourselves,  and  then  lament!  Our  mode  of  fashionable  life,  with  the 
torments  and  mortifications  to  which  it  exposes  us — especially  where  we  have  to 
support  it  on  a  false  foundation,  and  at  the  expense  of  our  good  name  for  Truth 
and  Virtue — would  seem  too  peculiarly  ridiculous,  as  well  as  wicked,  to  need  a 
story  of  any  sort  to  set  it  in  its  true  light.  But  we  are  too  blind  to  the  pure  and 
proper,  and  want  something  of  the  sort  which  the  "Harcourts"  affords  to 
open  our  eyes  to  our  duty.  Some  of  the  best  pictures  given  here  are  those  of 
fashionable  Ifing — of  fashionable  dishonestf  and  cheating — fashionable  fear  of 
the  opinion  of  others — and  fashionable  preference  of  style  and  vice  to  simplicity 
and  virtue  I 

"We  give  an  extract  or  two. 

"Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  family  was  carried  on  in  the  most  magnificent 
scale.  The  firm  of  Winwood  and  Co.  was  one  of  the  most  flourishmg  and 
enterprising  houses  of  the  day.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  staked  in  their 
daring  speculations,  smaller  sums  were  trifles  not  worth  risking.  In  their  splen- 
did household  establishment  nothing  was  considered  too  extravagant  for  their 
means.  In  re* furnishing  a  drawing-room,  or  in  making  any  grand  display, 
previously  sittin?  down  and  counting  the  cost  would  have  been  thoaght  as  vul- 
gar and  ungenteeitis  to  eat  with  steel  forks,  or  to  go  to  an  evening  party  before 
the  hours  of  nine  or  ten.  They  were  constant  customers  and  large  purchasers 
at  all  the  fashionable  stores ;  but  their  minds  were  too  elevated,  and  their  feelings 
too  magnanimous,  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  debts  they  contracted.  They 
thoug[ht  that  the  order  to  "  charge  them  to  Mr.  Winwood"  was  a  sufiicient  remu- 
neration to  the  obsequious  shopman ;  and  when  the  bills,  amounting  to  three  or 
four  hundred  dollars,  were  sent  to  them  for  pavment,  they  considered  him  insuf- 
ferably impertinent,  and  resolved  to  patronise  him  no  longer." 

*' Anna's  sudden  burst  of  grief  prevented  her  replying  at  once;  but  at  last, 
with  tearful  eyes,  she  said^  *  1  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  father, 
but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  his  selling  the  house  and  furniture.  1  am  sure, 
there  is  Mr.  Wilson;  his  was  a  complete  foilure,  many  persons  lost  money 
by  him,  but  he  kept  his  handsome  house  and  splendid  forniture ;  for  he  gave 
them  to  his  wife  several  months  before  he  became  msolvent,  so  as  to  save  them 
for  his  family.    Could  not  father  have  managed  as  he  didV 

"  '  My  dear  Anna,'  replied  Sophia, '  our  father  is  a  man  of  integrity,  and  he 
would  rather  be  reduced  to  utter  poverty  than  to  depart  in  the  least  from  the 
strictest  code  of  honesty  and  uprightness.  If  Mr.  Wilson  did  as  you  say,  he 
defrauded  his  creditors  of  their  just  rights.' 

'' '  I  have  heara  many  ladies  say  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  provide  for  his 
own  family  first,  as  their  interests  oueht  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  those  of  his 
creditors.  And  no  one  thinks  less  of  Vat  Wilsons,  or  of  their  father  either;  thev 
risit  in  the  same  circles,  and  keep  up  the  same  appearanca  they  ever  did.    I  think 
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it  U  very  hard,  just  as  I  am  entering  into  eompanyr,  to  be  obliged  to  lire  in  a 
mean  two-story  house.  No  one  will  think  of  visiting  us  then,  and  we  shall 
surely  die  old  maids,  for  no  gentleman  worth  having,  looks  into  a  two- story 
house  for  a  wife  to  grace  the  head  of  an  establishment.* '' 

But  we  have  said  and  given  enough.  Let  the  liule  work  be  Ibund  in  every 
house  that  can  affioid  to  have  a  book  on  its  table  -,  and  we  will  promise  that  moie 
satisfaction,  even  as  more  good,  will  come  of  it,  than  of  three  iioarters  the  novels 
that  are  found  always  within  its  precincts. 


MONTHLY  COMMENTARY. 


Tii£  Divorce  of  Bank  ind  Stite. — When  the  leading  article  of  our  present 
number  was  put  to  press,  we  had  no  idea  that  this,  the  rallying  cry  of  the  real 
and  seceding  democrats  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  a  large  portion  of  the  op- 
position, who  agreed  with  them  in  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  free  trade  in 
Banking,  was  so  soon  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Tory  party  generally.  At  that  season 
the  Administration  paper  at  Washington  held  a  different  language.  It  trembled 
before  the  Albany  Regency,  by  whose  aid  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  so  long  controlled 
New- York,  and  who,  governing  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the  affiliated 
banks,  placed  him  in  power  by  the  means  with  which  be  now  finds  he  can  dis- 
pense. But  though  that  party,  which  has  so  long  deceived  the  people,  affect 
now  to  discard  the  appliances  which  have  given  them  the  ascendancy,  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  should  secede  frem  the  position  which  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  among  them  were  jnst  preparing  to  take.  For  once  in  the 
course  of  many  yeara  of  political  trimming,  the  Tories  have  at  last  committed 
themselves  to  a  principle,  and  let  us  hold  them  to  it  We  have  seen  how  they 
have  misruled  the  country  through  the  medium  of  our  State  monied  institutions^ 
and  we  can  judge  how  thoroughly  they  would  have  enslaved  us  had  they  onoe 
gained  the  possession  of  a  federal  Bank.  No  Bank  can  be  now  established  of 
which  they  would  not  have  the  management ;  and,  however  our  compatriots 
may  disagree  in  relation  to  the  constitutional  povrer  of  government  to  regulate 
the  currency,  however  temporally  expedient  it  may  be  to  have  a  national  Bank 
to  revive  our  drooping  commerce,  it  must  be  agreed  that  our  only  peimaneot 
salvation  lies  in  taking  the  currency  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  leading 
powera,  and  leaving  money,  like  other  merchandize,  to  regulate  itsel£  Credit 
would  then  establish  itself  upon  a  basis  which  it  has  never  yet  occupied.  Its 
growth,  though  slow,  would  be  sure ;  and  foreign  capitalists,  secure  against  ths 
intermeddling  of  poliiioal  quack  salven,  would,  by  making  this  country  the  then* 
tre  of  their  operations,  instantly  supply  the  sinews  of  commerce.  So  much  wild 
radicalism  and  mobocratic  slang- whanging  has  lately  been  mixed  up  with  this  sub- 
Jeet  of  Bank  and  State,  that  disgust  may  prevent  many  from  examining  its  real 
bearings  I  but  sines  ths  tins  whan,  in  the  convention  of  the  stale  of  New^York, 
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fioroB  KiMo  80  ably  opposed  tlw^rantittg  of  monopcdkfl,  the  Icadicgdoctijue  of  our 
modem  Loco  Poco$  has  continually  been  making  converts  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent men  in  the  community.  Shall  we  now,  because  the  Tories  have  been 
driven  partially  to  commit  themselves  to  it,  reject  the  boon  from  mere  suspicion 
of  the  corrupt  bands  which  extend  it  to  us  t"  I^et  us  hold  them  rather  to  "  the 
divorce  of  Bank  and  State."  Let  us  unite  with  them  in  effecting  the  measurs^ 
watching  only  lest  there  be  some  double  play  behind  this  unwonted  committal  to 
a  principle,  some  game  which  they  will  be  certain  to  carry  effectually  under 
the  smoke  of  the  struggle,  if  the  Whigs  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  move- 
ment which  can  alone  free  onr  polttieal  system  from  eormption,  and  which  must 
ultimately  redound  to  our  commercial  prosperity. 


Thb  NiTORALiZATiON  Lawb. — In  the  ground  that  we  have  long  since  taken  in 
this  Magazme,  and  more  paitieiilarly  asserted  in  our  present  number,  upon  the 
aubject  of  admitting  foreigners  to  an  equality  ofpoliiical  rights  with  native-born 
eitisens,  we  disclaim  all  intention  of  interfering  with  the  existing  rights  of  any 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  Republic ;  we  disdatm,  too,  any  assumption  of  saciai 
superiority  as  the  motive  for  not  sharing  with  foreigners  all  the  privileges  of 
Republican  America.  We  shall  ever  be  ready  to  maintain  the  privileges  already 
conceded  by  the  law;  but,  with  regard  to  the  law  itself,  it  cannot  be  too  soon  al- 
tered, unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  consequences  predicted  by  Jeffbrson,  when 
he  promulgated  his  sentiments  in  the  following  passage  taken  from  his  *'  Notes 
on  Virginia,"  have  never  ensued,  or  have  wholly  passed  away. 

"  Civil  government  being  the  sole  object  of  forming  societies,  its  administra- 
tion must  be  conducted  by  common  consent.  Every  species  of  government  has 
its  specific  principles.  Ours,  perhai)8j  are  more  particular  than  those  of  any 
other  in  the  universe.  It  is  a  composition  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Englisn 
constitution,  with  others  derived  from  nstural  reason.  To  these  nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  than  the  maxims  of  absolute  monarchies.  Yet,  from  such,  we  are 
to  expect  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants.  Theif  vnU  bring  icith  them  the  pri'n- 
cipUs  of  the  governments  they  have  imbibed  in  their  early  ^ouih ;  or^  if  to  throw 
Uiem  offy  they  wiU  be  exchamged  for  an  vmbomtded  licetUwuanesSj  passing,  as  is 
usual,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  It  would  be  a  miracle  were  they  to  stop  pr^ 
cisely  at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  These  principles,  with  their  language, 
they  will  transmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  they  wtU 
share  with  us  the  legisUUion.  They  VfiU  infuse  into  it  their  spirit^  and  warp 
and  bias  iJts  direcHanSf  and  render  ii  a  hetervgeneouSy  ineaherenty  distracted  mass/' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Had  they  commanded  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  his  countrymen  in  the  day 
that  they  were  pronounced,  our  country  would,  at  this  day,  have  boasted  of  a 
homogeneous  and  "  proud  democracy,"  and  the  badge  of  American  citizenship 
would  never  have  been  cheapened  by  being  squandered  upon  by  every  European 
subject  who  choss  to  apply  for  it.  . 


CuLTiTATioir  OP  THE  PmAmiBB.— TheTS  is  a  singnlar  iket  attending  the  settle* 
uent  of  the  Western  country,  which  exsmphfiee  how  thoroughly  men  are  the  crea^ 
tores  of  habit.  We  allnde  to  the  eireomstanos,  now  to  be  sure  becoming  mors 
rare,  of  emigrants  firom  the  wooded  distriets  of  the  East  oAen  giving  the  prefer* 
cnee  to  forast  traets,  which  they  wars  compelled  to  clear,  over  the  natural  fields 
whieh  the  prairies  ofiered  them.  The  Mechanics'  Meganne  has  a  oorrsspondent 
who  writes  sensibly  upbn  the  subject,  as  this  following  extract  firom  one  of  hit 
Istcers  will  show. 

*'  In  making  selections,  I  have,  when  practicable,  procured  both  prairie  and  tim- 
ber, though  1  am  sure  there  hu  been  a  common  error  to  pass  tne  rich  prairis 
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because  timber  cannot  be  found  adjoining,  at -gOTflnment 'price.  Under  thia  be- 
lief many  settlers  have,  to  their  sorrow,  entered  the  timber  and  left  the  prairie, 
because  they  suppose  nobody  would  enter  that  without  possessing  the  timber. 
This  prairie  has  been  lately  entered.  And  such  is  the  facility  of  raising  timber 
on  prairies  by  sowing  the  seed  of  black  walnut  and  locust,  that  the  desire  for 
timoer  land  has  diminished. — Those  who  doubt  the  comparative  value  of  p^rairie 
and  timber  land,  will  do  wdl  to  consider  that  #13  is  a  fair  price  for  clearing  timber 
land.  Timber  land,  when  cleared  in  the  usual  manner,  is  lefl  incumbered  with 
stumps  and  roots,  fatal  obstacles  to  laboring  mechanics.  S13,000  will  be  required  to 
clear  1,000  acres  of  timber  land ;  whereas  the  1,000  acres  of  prairie  can  be  put 
into  tame  grass  without  ploughing. 

''  A  prairie  farm  may  oe  put  in  complete  cultivation  at  from  $3  75  to  $9  per 
acre." 


ToDCHiNO  Loco  Focoiaif. — The  following  convertation  took  place  in  Wall 
street  the  other  day  between  a  Democrat  and  an  Aristocrat,  as  it  seems  they 
characterize  each  other. 

D.  Well,  Fitz,  they  tell  me  that  you  and  other  young  aristocrats  are  dabbling 
in  politics,  and  call  yourselves,  forsooth,  Loco  Focos. 

A.  What  is  a  Loco  Foco? 

D.  A  wild  Destructive,  that  would  break  down  all  our  institutions,  reserve  so* 
ciety  into  its  original  elements,  put  the  throats  of  our  children  at  the  mercy  of  the 
radical  refuse  of  foreign  jails,  and  break  down  the  glorious  Republican  party  es- 
tablished by  the  immortal  Jefferson. 

A.  Then  I  am  not  a  Loco  Foco. 

D.  Why,  you  are  helping  them  to  lay  their  axe  to  the  root,  and  drive  their  first 
wedge  into  the  noble  tree  under  whose  shade  wc  so  long  have  sat,  and  which  they 
now  would  uproot  and  rend  asunder. 

A.  What,  by  advocating  that  divorce  of  Bank  and  State  which  shall  separate 
trade  from  politics,  and,  leave  it  to  flourish  fhtm  its  own  untrammelled  energies  1 

D.  Trade  1  Why,  'tis  money,  my  dear  sir,  the  soul  of  trade  that  you  would  an- 
nihilate. 

A.  The  sonl  of  trade.  I  thought  that,  as  the  body  of  trade  lay  in  the  energy 
and  industry  of  the  producing  classes,  the  soul  was  to  be  found  in  the  intelligence^ 
the  enterprise,  and  integrity  of  your  merchants.  If  money  be  that  soul,  that  bro- 
ker opposite  should  take  out  a  license  for  dealing  in  spirits^  foV  he  seHs  such  souls 
every  day.  Here,  by  the  way,  are  hundreds  around  us,  driving  an  active  busi- 
ness in  the  money  trade ;  and  yet  men  like  you  are  found  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  money  is  an  article  of  trade. 

D.  Why — y-e-s,  but  then  every  one  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  the  money 
line.    Suppose  we  all  did,  what  would  become  of  usi 

A.  Suppose  we  all  went  into  the  shoe  business,  or  took  to  manufacturing  Pou- 
drette,  what  would  become  of  us  then  1 

D.  Well,  I  c<(nfes8  that  one  is  about  as  likely  to  happen  as  theother.  But  you 
see,  we  democrats  of  the  old  school — ^plain  men  in  the  habit  of  doing  things  ac- 
cording to  our  own  rule,  both  in  the  wigwam  and  Wall-street,  don't  think  that 
these  Loco  Focos,  who  have  no  money  to  lose,  and  you  bookish  men  who  don't 
know  how  to  manage  it  when  you  chance  to  get  any,  are  exactly  the  fellows  to 
take  the  regulating  of  this  sort  of  thing  into  your  hands.  Between  you  and  I, 
you  know  now  that  there  always  must  be  a  sort  of  aristocracy— I  mean  a  kind  of 
a— you  know  what  I  mean— in  every  well-ordered  conununity,  and  we  want  to 
keep  it  just  where  it  is. 

A.  Exactly ;  you  wish  to  keep  it  among  the  traders  in  politics  by  the  alliance  of 
the  traders  in  money,  and  you  wish  to  make  the  traders  in  dry  goods  and  gro* 
ceries  believe  it  is  for  their  interest  that  it  shoukl  be  so. 
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'  D.  Why,  you  know  tome  party  must  regulate. 

A.  I  know  no  such  thing;  it  is  this  party-regulating  which  has  played  the 
deTil  with  our  commerce  in  thie  country,  just  as  goTemmental  regulations 
have  d^ressed  it  in  other  countries,  where  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  a  fixed 
aristocracy  teach  them  to  look  down  upon  the  merchant  as  an  inferior  to  them- 
seWes.  Trade  in  this  country  is  a  sort  of  third  estate.  lu  importance  to  our 
physical  condition  may  be  almost  compared  to  that  of  religion  to  our  spiritual 
state,  and  the  moment  you  make  the  merchant  as  free  as  the  sectarian,  he  will 
flourish  in  his  worldly  affairs  as  we  see  in  this  country  the  latter  does  in  his  se- 
cular concerns ;  and  you  will  build  up  a  natural  aristocracy  of  vigorous  talent, 
rich  in  the  resources  of  successful  industry ;  an  aristocracy,  which,  though  ever- 
changing  and  still  salient  from  the  people,  will  oppose  an  insurmountable  bul- 
wark to  Jacobinism.  The  imperial  traders  of  Florence  and  Genoa  were  not 
made  princes  from  being  great  mercbanU.  They  became  great  merchants,  be- 
cause their  condition  as  princes  freed  them  from  the  fetters  which  enthralled  the 
enterprise  of  their  inferiors  in  rank.  Our  mercantile  and  our  monied  interest 
have  now  become  completely  mixed  up  with  politics ;  party  may  relieve  them 
for  awhile,  but  they  will  be  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  until  the  sinews 
of  trade  and  the  main-springs  of  corruption  are  placed  beyond  the  tampering  of 
the  government  and  the  fury  of  demagogues ;  in  a  word,  until  a  complete  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State, 


Fis  EST  IB  HosTB  DoccRi. — A  leading  Administration  journal,  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  upon  the  new  position  which  a  few  Whig  prints  seem  lately  to  have 
taken  in  relation  to  the  State  Banks,  asks,  with  equal  truth  and  point,  "  What 
would  these  cavaliers  havel  We  must  either  place  the  public  money  in  a  great 
national  institution  or  we  must  entrust  it  to  the  State  Banks,  or  we  must  collect, 
keepj  and  disburse  it  through  agents  appointed  by  the  govermnent. 

"  We  all  know  that  an  immense  political  power  was  wiekled  by  the  late  United 
States  Bank.  It  fought  a  hard  battle  with  the  late  administration ;  and  if  the  de- 
cision had  depended  on  Coneress  merely,  it  wo^fd  have  been  victorious  in  the 
struggle.  Suppose  the  Bank  had  been  friendly  instead  of  hostile  to  the  adminis- 
tration ;  suppose  that  Gknerai  Jackson,  instead  of  opposing  had  favored  its  pro- 
jects, with  what  a  prodigious  influence  would  it  not  have  armed  the  Executive. 
Great  as  its  power  was  shown  to  be  in  contending  against  the  government,  it 
would  have  been  irresistible. 

'*  Such  is  the  influence  which  a  National  Bank  mijght  contribute  to  an  adminis- 
tration which  chose  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  it.  With  regard  to 
the  State  Banks,  the  Whigs  have  siStled  that  question  ror  themselves,  by  dwelling 
to  tediousness  on  the  dangerous  patronage  which  the  employment  bf  these  insti- 
tutions, as  depositories,  conferred  on  the  government.  Will  the  employment  of 
individual  agents  to  retain  and  pay  out  the  revenues  be  a  less  formiaable  source 
ef  influence  than  that  which  the  opponents  of  the  Albany  Regency  have  so  long: 
struggled  against  in  this  state  V 

(Let  us  add.)  Certainly  not  I  Why  then  should  the  members  of  the  Whig  paiw 
ty,  while  already  differing  in  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  a  National  Bank,  create 
still  further  grounds  of  division  by  partially  identifying  themselves  at  this  ninth 
hour  with  a  broken  section  of  the  enemy  which  would  fiun  throw  itself  into  their 
arms.  No  one  can  deny  but  that  the  Evening  Post,  in  the  above  paragraph,  do- 
scribes  truly  the  sentiments  to  which  the  Whig  press  has  heretofore  committed  it- 
self in  relation  to  the  Deposit  Banks. 
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STATrsncfl  OF  PirrsBURo.-^The  W«rtera  Addraw  Directory  fbniilies  soma 
Talaabte  statiitics  on  Ptttsbiar^.  The  sum  total  of  the  produetive  yalue  of  me^ 
chanical  labor,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Talue  of  the  raw  material,  of  Pitts- 
burg, for  the  year  1836,  was  as  follows,  viz: 

Steamboats,  cost  of,  $&60fl(iO 

Rolling  mills,  proceeds  of,  4,160,009 

Iron  Foundries  and  Engine  and  Machina  shops,  prooeada  off  2,130,009 

Flint  Glass  Works,  proceeds  of,  560,000 

Window  Glass  &  Hollow  Ware,  value  oi;  700,000 

Cotton  Factories,  proceeds  of^  500,000 

Rope  Walk,  proceeds  of,  80,000 

Paper  Mill,  proceeds  of,  90,000 

Chemical  Factories  and  Lead  Works,  proceeds  of|  341,000 

Linseed  Oil,  value  of,  .  50,000 

Ploughs,  value  of,  174,000 

All  other  manufactures,  6,000,000 

Totalamount,  (^575,000 

A  writer  in  Harris's  InieUigeiieer  asserts  that  the  maaufacures  and  menhanieal 
products,  and  sales  of  all  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  1836,  may  be  estimated 
at  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 


Transplanting  Trees — in  England,  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  There  fuU- 
frown  trees  are  now  transplanted  with  ease  and  little  danger  of  their  loss,  and 
thereby  shallgroves  and  forests  be  suddenly  formed,  and  their  pleasure  grounds  or- 
namented. Tne  machine  used  in  removing  is  of  as  simple  construction  as  a  pair  of 
common  cart  wheels  with  a  long  tongue.  About  three  years  previous  to  remov- 
ing the  tree,  a  deep  trench  is  cut  round  it,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  main 
root ;  a  cart  load  of  rich  mould  is  then  placed  within  the  circle  around  the  stock 
on  the  surface ;  new  seta  of  root  and  fibres  ahoot  forth  upwards,  receiving  nutri- 
ment from  the  mould  thus  deposited. 

The  new-formed  fibres  and  roots,  and  nearly  all  the  top  or  branches,  are 
finally  removed  to  any  convenient  distance,  and  it  is  said  that  not  one  out  of  fifty  die. 

If  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  it  ought  tp  be,  that  a  tree  transplanted  firora 
a  thick  forest  to  a  cold  open  exposure,  is  very  liable  to  die— often  dies.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  the  bark,  as  well  as  the  interior  wood,  is  more  tender  than  that  of 
trees  taken  from  a  pasture  or  open  exposttre. 


New- York  Review.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  new 
axrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  this  excellent  journal.  It 
may  now  be  regarded  as  established  upon  a  permanent  basis }  and  we  are  per- 
suaded it  will  do  much  for  the  interests  of  good  literature  and  aoond  prindp^es. 
We  give  below  the  Publishers'  Circular. 

NEW-YORK  REVIEW,  AND  QUARTERLY  CHURCH  JOURNAL. 

'*  The  Subscribers  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that  they  have 
assumed  the  publication  of  this  Journal,  of  which  the  first  number  was  Issued  in 
March  last.  The  difficulties  of  the  times  occasioned  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  work,  but  the  arrangements  that  have  now  been  made  will  ensure  for  the 
future  its  r^g;ular  publication ;  the  second  number  will  appear  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  punctually  thereafter  evenr  quarter.  The  work  will  continue  under 
the  editorial  cnaree  of  Professor  C.  S.  Henry,  assisted  by  the  eontribntions  of  the 
ablest  writers  of  the  country ;  and  ttom  the  great  favor  with  which  the  first  niun- 
ber  was  received,  and  the  interest  so  eztensirely  manifested  in  the  work,  the  pub- 
lishers anticipate  a  generoos  support.    Subscriptions  respectfully  solicited. 

GEO.  DEARBORN  &  CO. 
38  Gold-Street,  New-York. 

The  Review  forms  two  volumes  a  year,  of  500  pages  each.  Terms  five  dollani 
per  annuM, 
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THE    INNOCENT    AVENGER 


BY   PARK  BENJAMIN. 


"  Phocion.    The  name  1  why  dost  thou  pause  7 
Ctesipkon.  'Tislon! 
Ion.  Well,  I  knew  it  would  be  mine !" 

Ion — A  tragedy. 

• 

Duelling  is  piokibited  in  the  Netherlands  by  an  express  enact- 
ment* When,  therefore,  there  springs  up  any  deimxi  of  revenge 
which  cannot  be  laid  except  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  when  any 
infringement  of  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  code  honorable  demands  a 
waste  of  life,  the  parties  are  constrained  to  choose  their  ground,  and 
pace  their  distances  on  the  nearest  spot  of  earth  in  the  dbminions 
of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  French*    It  is  now 

ten  years  since  my  friend  Monsieur  de  Z was,  at  the  age  of 

fifteen,  sent  by  his  father,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Bordeaux,  to 
learn  book-keeping,  in  the  busiest  counting-room  in  Antwerp.  The 
transactions  of  an  European  mercantile  establishment  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  before  the  dinner  hour ;  after  which,  as  it 
borders  closely  upon  the  evening,  no  ordinary  business  is  suffered 
to  intrude  upon  hours  of  rest  or  conviviality*  Ne  exeat  is  the  order 
of  the  counting-house  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five 
after  noon ;  and,  except  by  leave,  the  subordinates  dare  not  disobey 
the  injunction ;  for  the  eye  of  a  master  is  upon  them,  unless  it  has 
gone  for  a  season,  to  read,  in  the  many  glances  as  keen  and  in- 
quisitive as  its  own,  the  news  and  fortunes  upon  'Change*  But 
dinner  is  the  Rubicon  between  business  and  pleasure,  activity  and 
indolence*  When  the  sound  is  heard  which  gives  warning  of  the 
vol!  z.  40 
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approach  of  that  most  welcome  event,  the  shadows  begin  swiftly  to 
pass  away  from  visages  bending  over  hage  folios  and  bundles  tied 
with  red  tape,  and  the  wrinkles  which  furrowed  the  most  youthful 
brows  give  place  to  a  bland  and  contented  expression ;  and  when  at 
last  the  mists  of  care  roll  entirely  away  before  the  beams  of  joy,  there 
may  be  heard,  succeeding  to  the  stealthy  step  and  the  suppressed 
whisper,  a  simultaneous  burst  of  voices  in  quick  merriment,  hailing 
the  hour  of  release  with  the  exultation  of  sea-tossed  marixiers  in  sight 
of  a  favoring  strand. 

After  dinner  each  day,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  rich 
merchants — ^who  were  in  Antwerp  learning  the  art  of  making  cent 
per  cent  far  away  from  home,  and  from  the  indulgences  always  at* 
tached  to  that  dear  place — to  assemble  together  in  a  large  room  in 
the  coffee-house  where  they  had  dined.     Here  might  be  observed 
youths  of  all  ages,  from  the  tender,  beardless  boy,  who  had  but  re- 
cently arrived  ft'om  some  Spanish  or  French  commercial  mart,  to 
the  strong,  mustachioed  initiate,  who  was  not  to  pass  many  more 
months  in  clerkship  ere  he  assumed  the  difficult  responsibility  of 
a  junior  partner.     My  friend,  de  Z        ,  was  of  the  former  class. 
He  had,  however,  been  in  Antwerp  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
contract  a  warm  friendship  for  Auguste  For^t,  a  boy  younger  than 
himself,  yet  characterized  by  a  demeanor,  and  distinguished  for 
abilities,  which  had  won  for  him  the  respect  of  every  clerk  in  Ant- 
werp.    Auguste  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  only  son  of 
his  mother.    That  mother  doted  on  him  to  distraction*    He  waa 
literally  the  light  of  her  eyes ;  for  all  things  seemed  dark  since  he 
had  been  no^  longer  present  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  her  lonely 
widowhood*     Her  story  was,  indeed,  a  romantic  one.     Herself  the 
only  child  of  one  of  the  old  French  nobles,  she  had  mortally  ofihnd- 
ed  her  haughty  father  by  a  plebeian  marriage  with  a  young  mer* 
chant,  with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  in  one  of  those  ways 
which  nobody  esteem  unaccountable  except  the  interested  parties. 
In  her  solitary  morning  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  her  father's  old  cha- 
teau,  she  always  encountered  a  stranger,  whose  walks  chanced  to  be  in 
a  similar  direction,  prompted,  as  she  thought,  by  an  admiration  like 
her  own,  for  a  wild  sequestered  glen,  through  which  the  path  wound, 
overshadowed  by  century  elms,  and  traversed  by  a  silver  brooklet. 
A  cold  and  silent  bow  was  the  first  approach  towards  a  mutual  ac- 
quaintance— a  smile   succeeded — and   at  last  the   stranger  ven- 
tured a  word  about  the  beauty  of  the  place.     The  lonely  daughter 
of  the  haughty  old  marquis  deigned  a  reply*     It  was  not  long  be* 
fore  this  conversation,  which  commenced  like  the  first  flowing  of 
the  brook  at  their  feet,  with  a  slender  vein,  widened  into  a  broad 
stream,  and  finally  settled  into  the  lake-like  repose  of  a  deeply-felt 
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afiftd  fti]y-ezpreised  piutsioa*    Bmilie  was  aroused  to  a  Kvely  aeUse 
of  her  indiJBcretioii  by  a  forioiu  explosion  of  lage  from  her  father* 
wlio^  never  having  uttered  an. unkind  word  to  her  before  in  his  life, 
now  anailed  her  abnq>tiy  one  kaoming  afler  she  had  returned  Irani 
hdr  aecufltomed  ride^  with  a  sfafower  of  inveotivee,  which  were  quite 
SB  surprising  and  as  unexpected  to  her  as  a  peal  of  thuader  would 
haw  been  from  the  unclouded  sky  that  was  smiling  so  lovingly  above 
faer«     She  did  not  fitint,  but  she  was  petrified  with  fisat  and  asto- 
nishmentf-^ear  at  the  consequences  of  bet  father's  anger^  and  asto- 
nishment at  the  possible  manner  in  which  he  could  have  diseoveilBd 
faer  interviews 'with  Henri  For^    She  had  never  till  that  moment 
reflected  how  those  interviews  Were  to  terminate.    Matrimony  was 
an  event  to  which  they  had  not  even  alluded**--so  hudaerous  and  so 
absorbing  were  the  other  topics  whioh  love  bad  presented  to  their  im« 
aginatipns.    She  had  known  Ctom  the  finrt  that  Henri  was  not  noble ; 
he  had  tohi  her  that  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  forbade  his  associating 
with  the  guests  who  sometimes  enlivened  her  father's  solemn  life  in 
the  chateau.  But  she  had  deferred  further  inquiries  on  that  subiect  to 
the  more  interesting  discussion  of  each  other's  views,  habits,  and 
feelings.    When,  however,  she  was  so  angrily  greeted  by  her  till 
now  fondly  •doting  parent,  she  comprehended  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequences of  her  conduct  at  a  single  glance.     She  made  not  one 
word  of  rei^y ;  but  when,  at  the  expiration  of  his  threats  and  do* 
BttnciationB,  she  was  ordered  to  her  chamber,  she  bowed  meekly 
and  retired.    Emilie's  feelings  were  not  to  evaporate  like  those  of 
ordinary  heroines  in  hysteria  or  impotent  ravings.     Her's  was 
one  of  those  decided  characters  which  waited  not  for  afler-reflec* 
tions  to  soften  away  positive  determination*    Her  father  had  assur- 
ed her  of  one  fact,  which  fixed  her  mind  as  firmly  in  its  reserve  as 
her  heart  was  fixed  in  its  afiection.   After  having  reached  her  room, 
she  wrote,  and  instantly  despatched  a  billet— -the  efiect  of  which 
was  to  bring  a  post-chaise  and  horses  and  Henri  For^t  to  the  spot 
where  the  road  ends  in  a  gate  that  opens  to  the  glen  where  the 
lovers  had  first  met.    The  billet,  which  had  such  power,  simply  re- 
quested  Henri  to  be  ready  at  the  hour  of  deep  twilight  near  the  old 
trysting-place,  with  equipage  of  travel ;    and  to  this  request  was 
appended  the  rather  striking  information  that  her  venerated  fattier 
had  expressed  his  will  that  she  should  on  the  following  day  wed  a 
noUeman  as  old  as  himself,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  betrothed  her* 
Emilie  had  no  leisure  for  tears,  sighs,  or  repentance,  till  her  lot  had 
been  indissolubly  entwined  with  that  of  the  young  merchant  by  ^  a 
friar  of  orders  grey,"  who  consented  to  administer  unto  tbem  all 
the  requisite  fi>nnalities  of  his  infallible  church,  after  having  had 
his  conscience  salved  over  with  gold  enough  to  have  coveted  itt 
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hhd  it  been  as  broad  as  by  frequent  stretching  it  had  beconie 
long.  Henri  For6t  was  a  young  man  of  a  will  no  less  decisLve 
than  his  loving  and  beautiful  bride's.  He  had,  although  she  had 
not,  long  premeditated  the  step  which  had  just  been  taken,  and  he 
had  so  arranged  all  things  that,  after  the  performance  of  the  import- 
ant ceremony,  his  ''  ladye  fair  "  experienced  no  more  inconvenienee 
than  if  she  had  been  wedded  with  customary  pomp  and  splendor  in 
the  hall  of  her  ancestors,  and  given  into  the  arms  of  a  magnificent 
bridegroom  by  a  gratified  father.  She  was,  strange  to  say,  quite 
as  happy  in  a  vulgar  post-chaise  rapidly  wheeled  over  the  space  of 
some  thirty  leagues,  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  splendid  coach  drawn 
lazily  by  six  fat  horses.  Before  she  had  perfectly  recovered  her 
senses,  she  looked  around  upon  a  very  tastefully  and  elegantly  fiir- 
nished  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  ,  Paris.     The  young  merchant's 

partner  in  business  had  well  obeyed  his  instructions.  A  house  in 
the  most  delightfiil  quarter  of  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  uni- 
verse stood  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  happy  pair.  Your  roan 
of  trade  does  every  thing  systematically.  The  books  of  the  house 
of  Amoidf  ForH  et  Ce.  probably  display  at  this  day  the  charge  of 
"  a  house  and  furniture"  to  the  private  account  of  M.  Fordt* 

Were  I  weaving  the  story  of  these  lovers  into  a  fictitious  legend 
for  the  amusement  of  the  sentimental,  I  should,  doubtlessly,  attribute 
to  them  length  and  felicity  of  days.  But  alas  !  my  pen  has  been 
dipped  in  the  bottom  of  that  well  where  truth  lies,  and  I  roust  write 
nothing  but  truth.  The  highly  respectable  firm  of  Arnold,  Fordt  et 
Ce.  met  with  many  sad  reverses  of  fortune,  and  finally  stopped  pay- 
ment. So  satisfied  were  the  creditors  with  the  honesty  and  ability  of 
the  partners,  that  they  all  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  an  adjustment  of 
their  demands,  by  which  the  house  was  enabled  gradually  to  wind 
up  its  concerns,  and  not  only  to  discharge  all  its  debts,  but  to  pre- 
sent to  each  of  the  partners  a  competent  private  fortune.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  young  For^t.  He  had 
imbibed  the  nicest  notions  of  commercial  honor,  and  fancied  that  his 
misfortunes  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  own ;  though,  to  the  eye 
of  his  friends,  they  had  only  been  vapots  upon  the  diamond — fading, 
almost  as  soon  as  perceived,  from  the  purity  of  its  brightness,  it 
had  been  also  the  ambition  of  the  young  merchant  to  reach,  by 
the  potent  aid  of  riches,  those  honors  denied  him  by  birth,  and  rein, 
state  his  wife  in  that  rank  from  which  he  had  removed  her.  His 
mischances  swept  his  air-built  castles  into  night.  Not  content  to 
live,  young  and  wealthy  as  he  was,  upon  a  small  income,  he  accept- 
ed an  advantageous  ofier  to  remove  to  the  West  Indies.  Thither  he 
embarked  with  his  wifis, — chappy  as  when  first  she  became  his  own, 
•—and   a  beautiful  boy,  their  only  darling,  who  was  now  over  six 
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years  of  age.  Forming  in  Martinique  a  new  mercantile  connexioni 
he  lived  in  that  island  for  seven  years,  and  amassed  a  fortmie  which 
placed  within  his  grasp  the  glittering  prize  for  which  he  had  been 
so  long  striving.  On  the  fourteenth  birth*day  of  the  young  Auguste, 
his  Either  prepared  to  remove  once  more  to  Paiis  with  his  wife  and 
child.  But  alas !— on  the  day  when  they  were  to  have  sailed,  he 
was  taken  ill  with  a  fever,  induced  partly  by  the  excitement  of  his 
occupations,  and  partly  by  infection  received  in  visiting  the  slave* 
hamlet,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  faithful  negroes.  From  the  moment  he 
fell  sick  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  presentiment  of  death.  The 
fever  was  not  violent,  and  his  affectionate  and  devoted  wife  vainly 
endeavored  to  divert  the  current  of  his  melancholy  thoughts.  But  the 
strangest  effect  of  his  illness  was  to  alter  all  his  ambitious  projects 
•^he  expressed  himself  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  worldly 
desires,  and  having  received  from  his  wife  an  assurance  that  she 
had  been  most  happy  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  he  had  re- 
duced her,  exacted  from  her  a  willing  promise  that  she  would  have 
the  young  Auguste,  their  son,  educated  to  commerce  at  the  house 
of  certain  friends  in  Antwerp,  so  that  he  should  be  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune.  The  presentiment  of  poor  Henri  For^t  was  ve- 
rified. He  died,  leaving  all  his  large  fortune  to  his  wife,  to  be  dis* 
posed  of  as  she  pleased  at  his  death.  Few  days  elapsed  before  the 
heart-broken  Emilie  and  her  darling  son  were  on  the  broad 
waters,  returning  to  their  beloved  France.  Scarcely  had  she  ar- 
rived in  Paris  before  she  addressed  her  father,  the  old  Marquis,  who 
had  not  stirred  from  his  chateau,  informing  him  of  all  her  misfor- 
tunes and  of  her  present  situation,  and  how  heartily  she  entreated 
his  forgiveness.  Considering  how  rich  she  was,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  she  was  again  received  into  the  arms  of  her  doting  sire.  CHd 
French  Marquises  do  not  dislike  money.  The  father  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  she  should  not  bring  home  with  her  that  <<  sprig  of  com- 
merce," as  he  called  the  young  Auguste.  As  she  had  no  intention 
of  this  originally — ^being  determined,  though  it  almost  broke  her 
heart,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  wbhes  of  her  husband,  she  would 
send  their  son  to  Antwerp  for  three  years — she  signified  her  acqui- 
escence in  her  fether's  will ;  and,  parting  from  her  dear,  dear  boy, 
with  many  tears  and  blessings,  she  proceeded  to  her  paternal  do- 
main, while  he,  under  the  charge  of  a  faithful  servant,  departed  for 
his  school  of  commercial  education. 

How  these  facts  came  to  my  knowledge  is,  as  a  lawyer  would 
say,  immaterial  to  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  sufficient  that  I  have 
related  them  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  interest  of  a  thrilling 
story,  in  which  the  young  Auguste  Fordt  is  a  prominent  actor,  and  to 
the  truth  of  which,  my  friend,  de  Z        ,  can  testify  most  solemnly. 
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a0  he  was  throughout  an  eye-witness*  The  e?entB  happened  ten 
yean  ago»  and  may  be  found  by  the  curious  succinctly  noted  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  day.  Assembled  in  that  large  room  of  the  coi^ 
fee-house— -where  they  had  just  dined,  and  where  they  were  wont 
to  assemble — at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  raihy  Autumn 
day,  were  all  the  most  respectable  clerks  of  the  first  commercial 
houses  in  Antwerp.  Some  were  sipping  cofiee,  some  were  playing 
at  dominoes,  and  others  were  discussing' the  Tarious  subjects  of  in* 
terest  which  for  the  time  occupied  their  attention*  About  this 
hour,  certain  ofl&cers  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  town  were 
wcmt  to  resort  to  the  cofiee-house,  and  amicaUy  mingle  with  the 
clerks  in  their  diversions  or  conversation.  This  evening  the  of- 
ficers had  come  in  as  usual,  and  the  usual  hilarity  prevailed.  Sud- 
denly, from  a  corner  of  the  room  loud  voices  were  heard,  as  if  in 
angry  discussion.  All  other  tongues  were  instantaneously  still,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  quarter  from  which  the  sounds  proceeded. 
A  guarrel  was  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  that  it  attracted  univerBal 
attention.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  dispute  arose  about  & 
horse,  which  had  been  purchased  by  one  of  the  officers  from  a  clerk 
who  was  about  to  leave  the  town.  This  officer,  who  was  an  Italian 
from  Sicily,  had,  before  then,  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  cofiee-room  on  account  of  his  rude,  bois- 
terous manners,  his  insolent  swagger  and  bravado*  He  was  a  tall, 
ferocious-looking  fellow,  mustachioed  and  whiskered  in  the  Fra 
Diav(do  style,  and  wore  a  rapier  upon  all  occasions.  On  the  pre> 
sent,  the  first  words  he  was  heard  to  utter,  after  blnstertng  into  the 
room,  wer&-~ 

''The  horse  I  bought  from  Rodolph  is  unsound."  Rodolph 
being  a  Swede  and  no  craven,  and  knowing  that  the  bully  in- 
tended the  remark  for  himself^  coolly  walked  up  to  the  speaker,  and 
asked— 

**  Signer  Alonso,  was  that  speech  intended  as  n  question  for  my 
private  ear  and  inadvertently  muttered  fjoud,  or  was  it  spdcen  audi- 
bly for  the  edification  of  this  good  company  ?" 

*^  They  heard  it.  Master  Rodolph,  as  well  as  you,  aad  can  hear 
it  again  if  they  list.     The  horse  I  bought  from  you  ib  unsound." 

*^  You  oblige  me,  Si^or  Alonzo,  by  your  frankness.  Will  you 
jreply  to  my  second  query  of,  whether  you  mean  to  instate  that  I 
sold  the  horse  to  you  knowing  him  to  be  dej^Mlive,  or  whether  he 
proved^  unwittingly  to  both  buyer  and  vendor,  unsound  7" 

<'  I  mean  what  I  mean ; — when 'a  jockey  sells  ahorse  to  a  gentle- 
man, and  he  proves  broken-winded  or  spavined,  or  false-footed,  the 
inference  as  to  the  jockey's  honesty  is  easy." 
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At  this  period  of  the  conversation  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  voonii 
both  officers  and  clerks,  were  turned  upon  the  disputants. 

^  Gentlemen !"  said  Rodolph,  facing  those  present,  *^  you  are,  the 
most  of  you,  well  acquainted  with  me  and  with  my  claims  to  the 
title  of  a  man  of  honor.  I  shall  hold  no  farther  parley  with  this 
bully  in  a  soldier's  dress,  hut  simply  state  to  you  ^at  I  yesterday 
sold  him  a  horse  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  assuring  him  at  the 
time  that  I  was  no  judge  of  the  animal,  that  I  had  owned  the  one  is 
question  hut  a  short  time,  and  that  he  must  depend  on  his  owb 
judgment,  if  he  chose  to  give  me  the  price  which  I  paid  for  the 
beast  a  fortnight  before.  He  took  the  horse,  and  now  accuses  me 
of  being  privy  to  his  unsoundness"-— ~'  Here  several  voices  in* 
terrupted  Rodolph  with  ^  Shame !  shame !  fie,^  Signer  Alonzo  !" 
*^  I  do  not  wish,  gentlemen,"  continued  Rodolph,  **  that  you  should 
assume  my  quarrel  or  invidiously  judge  between  us.  Although  I 
said  that  I  should  hold  no  further  parley  with  this  bully,  I  did  not 
preclude  myself  the  privilege  of  pulling  his  nose."  Saying  which, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  impassioned  Swede  suddenly 
grasped  the  nasal  protuberance  of  the  officer,  and  wrung  it  with  sur- 
prising effect ;  for,  at  first,  the  Italian  bravo  recmled,  and  the  na- 
tural ruby  of  his  visage  abdicated  in  favor  of  a  pallor,  which  was  in 
its  turn  driven  forth  by  a  blush,  which  succeeded  the  shame  of  pal- 
pable  cowardice  exhibited  before  so  large  a  oompany.  With  the 
velocity  of  tiiought.  Signer  Alonzo's  rapier  leaped  from  its  scabbard 
and  desperately  darted  towards  the  breast  of  Rodolph,  who,  with  a 
velocity  no  ways  inferior,  clenched  the  wrist  of  the  arm  that  widd. 
ed  it,  and,  wrenching  the  weapon  from  its  infuriated  master,  coolly 
took  the  point  in  one  hand  and  the  hilt  in  the  other,  and  broke  it  in 
twain  across  his  knee.  This  movement  not  only  proved  that  the 
officer  was  ae  unsuccessful  in  the  purchase  of  rapiers  as  of  liorsest 
but  that  his  strength  was  disproportionate  to  the  greatness  of  his 
size  and  the  volume  of  his  voice.  It  was  hailed  with  a  general 
shout,  as  Rodolph,  throwing  the  dujecta  membra  o£  the  sword  out 
of  the  window,  walked  slowly  from  the  apartment.  This  departure 
broke  up  the  assemblage.  The  clerks,  among  whom  were  my 
friend,  de  Z—  ■  and  Auguste  Fordt,  retired  to  their  several  homes, 
and  Signer  Al<Mi2io,  boiling  with  wrath,  marched  off  witii  his  brother 
officers  to  his  quarters. 

Every  one  anticipated  a  bloody  termination  to  this  business,  but 
none  xhore  calmly  than  Rodolph.  He  said  that  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  provoked  almost  certain  death ;  for  he  was  no  master  of 
fence,  and  had  never  fired  a  pistol  a  dozen  times  in  his  life.  De 
Z  was  a  friend  of  Rodolph,  and  late  in  the  evening  resorted  to 
his  apartments.    He  found  Rodolph  alone  sitting  by  a  fire,  reading 
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a  Gennan  translatioii  of  Shaksp^are.  ^  Ahf  de  Z  !  I  am  gbul 
to  see  you— this  English  author  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
poets.  I  cannot  read  him  in  the  original,  but  it  strikes  me  the 
Gennan  must  be  almost  as  good,  for  nothing  could  be  better.  Hera 
is  a  most  amusing  scene  between  a  Welsh  captain  and  an  Englisb 
bullying  ensign  called  Pistol.  The  Welshman  forces  the  valiant- 
swaggerer  to^  swallow  a  leek.  The  scene  has  amused  me,  for  it 
reminded  me  strongly  of  this  evening's  rencontre.  I  wish  I 
had  read  before  of  the  great  Captain  Fluellen's  valor — ^I  think  it 
would  have  augmented  my  own." 

De  Z  sat  by  his  side,  and  entering  cheerfully  into  conver- 
sation, the  evening  had  almost  glided  away,  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced an  officer  as  asking  admittance.  *^  Certainly,"  said  Ro- 
dolph,  *^  I  can  be  seen ;"  and  turning  to  de  Z ,  he  simple  observ- 
ed— ^  The  Challenge !"  The  word  was  scarcely  spoken  before  the 
officer  stepped  into  the  room,  and  placed  Don  Alonzo's  cartel  in 
the  already  extended  hand  of  Rodolph.  *'  After  the  insult  received 
by  my  friend  Signer  Alonzo,  Monsieur  Rodolph,  the  honor  of  our 
regiment  requires  that  blood  should  be  spilt,^n  what  way  will  it  be 
most  agreeable  to  you  to  kill  or  be  killed  by  Signer  Alonzo  ?  and 
when  ?" 

**!  have  expected  this  honor,"  replied  Rodolph,  '<and  will  meet 
your  friend  the  day  after  the  morrow,  at  noon,  over  the  French  bor- 
der, at  such  particular  spot  as  my  friend  Mens,  de  Z shall  with 

yourself  determine  upon.     My  weapon  is  the  pistol," 

Here  M.  de  Z  ■■  ■  arose,  and  settled  with  the  bearer  of  the 
challenge  the  place  and  other  necessary  preliminaries.  The  three 
then  separated  for  the  night,  but  the  next  day  saw  them — ^the  chal- 
lenger and  the  challenged — on  their  way  to  the  &tal  spot,  where 
they  could  meet  without  fear  of  molestation  from  the  minions  of 
the  law.  It  was  in  France,  beyond  the  constituted  authorities  of 
Ghent.  None  were  present  on  the  ground  save  Don  Alonzo  with 
his  friend,  and  Rodolph  with  his  friend  (and  my  friend  and  narra- 
tor) de  Z  The  requisite  coolness  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
Alonzo,  though  a  downright  coward  and  bully,  and  one  who  would 
probably  have  shown  the  white  feather  in  a  general  meUe^  seemed 
perfectly  unconcerned.  His  self-confidence  was  greater  than  his  na- 
tural fear.  He  was  sure  of  his  man.  He  could  snuff  a  candle  at 
twelve  paces.  The  words  of  command — ^  one,  two,  threes"  were 
given  by  de  Z  Alonzo  fired  instantly  that  the  word  ^  two  "  was 
spoken,  and  his  ball  lodged  directly  under  his  antagonist's  right 
shoulder ;  the  shock  causing  a  harmless  discharge  of  Rodolph's  pis- 
tol. Rodolph  fell,  and  was  borne  by  de  Z  and  Alonzo's  second 
to  the  carriage  which  stood  in  readiness,  and  in  which  he  was 
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slowly  re-conveyed  to  Antwerp.  The  surgeon  who  extracted  the  ball 
pronounced  his  patient  out  of  danger,  if  he  could  be  kept  in  quiet. 
The  clerksy  who  had  hastened  to  ascertain  the  result,  were  pa- 
cified, and  no  danger  was  apprehended.  I>e  Z-—  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  attentions  to  Rodolph,  who,  now  that  the  affair 
was  over,  exhibited  none  of  his  former  coolness.  He  raved,  ho 
stormed,  he  called  Signer  Alonzo  a  villain  for  firing  before  the 
word,  and  a  bloody  wretch  for  wishing  to  murder  a  feUow-creature 
on  account  of  a  miserable  brute  of  a  horse ;  he  tore  the  bandage 
from  his  arm — ^It  was  replaced — still  he  tore  it  away.  No  persua* 
sions  could  mollify  him.  The  result  was  a  high  fever  and  delirium. 
From  his  confessions  in  the  latter,  it  appeared  that  he  was  under 
an  engagement  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  long 
been  fondly  attached,  and  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  had 
already  gone  by.  This  involuntary  violation  of  a  sacred  engagement 
on  his  part,  seemed  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  to  have  indue- 
ed  all  his  wild  behaviour.  So  great  and  so  frequent  at  last  became 
his  paroxysms,  that  the  surgeon  announced  the  certainty  of  his 
death  within  twenty-four  hours  unless  a  change  was  manifest.  In 
a  less  time  a  change  was  manifest ;  but  such  a  change !  He  became 
suddenly  sane.  He  exhibited  his  characteristic  coolness.  He  called 
his  friend  to  his  bedside,  and  thanking  him  tenderly  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, said  that  he  had  one  request  to  prefer,  which  he  begged  might  be 
granted,  as  it  would  be  his  last.  He  said  that  he  felt  he  was  dying, 
and  that  he  wished  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  small  remnant  of  his  life 
in  company  with  his  dear  old  friends  and  associates.  He  wished  all 
the  clerks,  who  were  in  the  coffee-room  on  the  evening  of  his  unhap- 
py fracas,  to  assemble  around  his  bed.  It  was  then  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  de  Z  went  to  the  coffee-house,  and  finding  the  clerks 

congregated,  as  usual,  stated  Rodolph's  dying  request.  They  all— 
every  one  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel — ^ad- 
journed in  a  body  to  the  lodgings  of  their  dying  companion.  They 
were  preceded  into  the  chamber  by  de  Zi  ,  who  mentioned  their 
approach.  Rodolph*s  eyes  lighted  with  supernatural  fires  as  he 
saw  them  all,  the  very  youthful  and  the  more  advanced  in  age,  ga* 
ther  around  his  couch.  There  were  thirty-four  present ;  with  all 
he  was  familiarly  acquainted — with  all  he  had  lived  on  terms  of 
kindly  friendship— with  all  except  one,  and  that  one  was  Auguste 
For6t.  So  recent  had  been  the  arrival  of  Auguste,  and  so  retired 
were  his  habits  of  life,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  bosom- 
friend  among  all  the  clerics.  •  All  loved  and  esteemed  him,  however ; 
for  he  did  not  shun  society,  but  shrank  from  contact  with  a  sort  of 
feminine  sensitiveness  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  overcome. 
Having  always  lived  under  the  affectionate  care  of  his  mother,  be 
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had  never  learned  that  forwazdoen  of  manner  which  boys  call 
manliness.  When  Rodolph's  earnest  request  was  communicated  that 
the  clerks  would  visit  his  chamberi  Auguste  doubted  the  delicacy  of 
a  stranger's  intrusion  at  such  an  hour.  He  had  never  spoken  to 
Rodolph.  When  he  reflected*  however,  that  the  request  was  that  tdl 
who  witnessed  the  fracas  should  be  present,  he  hesitated  not  to  ac» 
company  the  rest.  The  thirty-four  stood  in  order  around  the  sick 
youth's  bed.  Sorrow,  deep  sorrow  was  impressed  on  every  unfiir- 
rowed  visage,  as  they  heard  the  dreadful  words  uttered  in  hollow 
tones  by  their  late  joyous  comrade. 

^  Brothers,"  said  he,  ''  I  am  murdered,  basely  murdered.  The 
wretch  lives  who  brought  me  to  this  pass.  I  shall  die  before  morn- 
ing. He  will  be  alive ;  all  will  be  dark  to  me.  He  will  see  the 
pleasant  sun ;  all  will  be  silent  to  me.  Ho  will  hear  the  birds, 
and  oh  !  your  voices — your  dear  voices.  I  did  not  provoke  his 
insult,  but  I  could  not  brook  his  ruffian  bravado.  He  called  me 
to  fight  him.  What  was  his  life  worth  ?  Nothing.  He  dies,  and 
his  paltry  pay  goes  to  a  better  man.  I  shall  die  just  as  I  become 
of  age^-now  that  I  am  twenty-ono— the  very  day  that  I  have  look* 
ed  forward  to  with  such  thrilling  anxiety  passed  by  me  on  this 
wretched  bed  !  My  fair  domains  on  the  borders  of  my  native  river 
will  go  to  a  distant  relative.  My  fair"——  here  his  emotionB 
choked  his  utterance,  ^  but  this  is  unmanly.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
you  weep.  No  !"  starting  up  with  convulsive  energy,  and  assura* 
ing  a  terrible  expression,  which  was  never  forgotten  by  those  pre- 
sent. ^  No !  I  wish  to  incite  you  to  revenge !  Swear  to  me— or  I 
shall  not  die  in  peace ;  swear  that  you  will  revenge  my  death !" 

The  right  hands  of  every  one  in  the  room  were  raised  up,  and 
every  one,  borne  away  by  the  strong  excitement  of  the  moment, 
uttered  *^  I  swear !"  Rodolph's  head  sunk  for  a  moment  on  his  pil- 
low ;  and  when  he  rose  again,  his  face  was  calm.  Some  one  pre- 
sent proposed  that  they  should  on  the  instant  draw  lots,  or  rather 
that  all  their  names  should  be  written  on  slips  of  paper,  and  the 
name  dra^n  by  Rodolph  should  signify  his  avenger.  To  this  a 
general  consent  was  given ;  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played 
over  the  pallid  features  of  the  dying  youth  as  the  names  were  writ- 
ten and  cast  into  a  hat.  He  rose  once  more,  but  for  the  last  time, 
on  his  pillow,  and  placing,  with  painful  efibrt,  his  left  hand  among 
the  names,  drew  forth  one  which  he  handed  to  the  nearest  by-stander 
to  read,  and  which,  when  read,  sounded  like  a  knell  on  eveiy  ear. 
It  was  Augusts  Forbt.  "No  !  No!  this  will  never  do !"  exclaim, 
ed  every  voice  but  two.  **  This  will  never  do— Auguste  is  a  mere 
child — ^he  is  hardly  one  of  us.  Let  Rodolph  draw  again."  They 
turned  to  Rodolph.     He  was  dead.     Horror  struck  them  dumb. 
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AniguBte  wae  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  *'  Companions,  the  lot 
cannot  be  drawn  again ;  and  if  it  could,  it  should  not.  I  came 
voluntarily  to  this  meetings  and  I  will  abide  its  event.  I  never 
knew  yonder  poor  departed ;  but  I  know  his  wrong,  and  I  came  of 
my  own  free  will  to  witness  his  death.  I  am  no  craven.  My  mo. 
ther's  blood  runs  in  my  veins,  and  she  was  a  noble's  daughter. 
My  father's  blood  runs  in  my  veins,  and  he  was  one  who  got,  as  my 
mother  told  me,  his  patent  of  nobility  immediately  from  Almighty 
God.  He  was,  moreover,  a  merchant.  I  am  to  be  a  merchant. 
Shall  I  forfeit  the  first  pledge  I  have  given  ?  Break  my  first  con- 
tract  ?    No  ;  I  took  my  fair  chance.     My  duty  is  plain  !" 

The  clerks  did  not,  however,  cease  their  remonstrances,  although 
qpiie  fruitless.  They  separated  with  heavy  grief  upon  their  hearts, 
feeling  more,  sorrow  for  the  luckless  instrument  of  vengeance  than 
he  did  for  himself.  He  thought  only  of  his  mother.  He  knew  that 
his  death  would  break  her  heart ;  but  he  solaced  himself  with  the 
reflection,  that  if  she  died,  they  would  meet  the  sooner,  never  more 
to  be  parted.  His  thoughts  were  all  wrong.  He  mistook  his  duty  : 
bttt  he  acted  nobly,  and,  with  some  misgivings,  conscientiously. 

**  1  am,"  sdid  he  to  de  Z f  as  he  handed  him  his  written  cartel  to 

Signer  Alonzo,  ^  a  most  innocent  avenger."  His  companion  refused 
peremptorily  to  carry  the  chaUenge.  He  begged  and  entreated 
Auguste  to  allow  him  to  fight  the  duel.  Rodolph  was  his  friends- 
he  was  Rodolph's  second — ^it  was  his  right.  Auguste  was  im- 
moveable. The  cartel  W9fi  sent  by  another  hand.  **  You  will,  at 
least,"  said  Auguste,  '^  be  present  with  the  rest  at  my  execution." 
De  Z  turned  away,  and  saw  him  not  again  until  the  same 

thirty.four  met  once  more  on  the  fatal  spot  where  Rodolph  had  re- 
eeived  his  death-wound.  Before  that  time,  however,  a  fearful  in- 
terest had  attached  itself  to  Auguste.  He  was  looked  upon  as 
doomed.  The  clerks  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  divulge  the  secret, 
or  the  arm  of  the  law  might  have  averted  the  catastrophe.  They 
all  hovered  about  Auguste.  They  were  with  biro  day  and  night,  half 
drowned  in  tears,  and  half  roused  to  indignation  at  his  obstinate 
firmness  of  purpose.  Every  one  swore  to  revenge  him  if  he  fell ;  but 
this  he  did  not  require.  Nay,  he  entreated  them  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther after  his  death.  Vindictiveness  could  not  be  felt  by  that  calm, 
sweet,  yet  bold  spirit.  When  parts  of  his  history  became  known, 
he  became  an  object  of  intense  interest.  All  his  friends— and  who 
among  that  number  was  not  now  his  heart-devoted  friend  ? — said  they 
would  go  to  his  mother,  and  be  her  sons.  He  |>egged  them  simply  to 
convey  to  her  his  love,  his  last  kiss,  and  a  letter  that  he  would  write. 
How  many  a  weary  mile  would  I  journey,  what  fatigues  would  I  not 
endure,  to  see  that  letter?  It  must  have  breathed  the  soul  of  pathos. 
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All  things  were  piepared.  It  wa6  a  pure  autumnal  meningw 
Some  breath  of  Bummer  still  eeemed  to  linger  on  the  breeze*  The 
birds  pouredout  their  matin  hymns  in  a  clear,  rich  strain  of  melody* 
To  an  opening  in  a  broad  forest,  that  wove  elsewhere  a  roof  of  foliage 
beneath  the  sky,  a  party  of  youths  might  have  been  seen  slowly  wind- 
ipg  their  way  They  were  followed  by  a  boy,  who  had  evidently 
not  seen  his  sixteenth  spring*.  He  was  a  mere  stripling*  His  figure 
was  so  slight,  bat  yet  so  symmetrically  fashioned,  that,  while  you 
doubted  that  if  so  lovely  a  face  could  belong  to  a  young  man,  you  fdt 
assured  that  the  form  could  not  be  a  woman's*  His  eye  was  bright 
and  steady,  and  he  trod  with  a  firm  step*  When  the  party  halted, 
the  serious  expression  which  every  countenance  wore  gave  place 
to  its  opposite  of  joy.  ^  It  is  the  hour  appointed,"  exclaimed  one, 
and  he  is  not  here  !"  ''  Wait !"  said  a  calm  voice*  The  speaker  was 
the  beautiful  boy.  It  was  Auguste  ForSt.  An  interval  elapsed*  ^It  is 
past  the  time,"  exclaimed  another ;  '*  Signer  Alonzo  has  decamped*^ 
**  Not  so  speedy,  my  brave  fellow,"  exclaimed  a  grufi*  voice  firom 
behind ;  **  not  so  speedy,  we  shall  see  presently  who  will  decamp  to 
h-41 !"  The  youthful  party  turned,  and  saw  the  antagonist  whom 
they  had  come  to  meet,  accompanied  by  half-a^ioaen  companions 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  officers  of  the  — *^—  army.  One 
of  these  stepped  forward,  and  addressing  the  whole  party,  said, 
that,  understanding  the  challenger's  friends  were  to  be  present,  they 
had  come  as  the  supporters  of  the  chaUenged ;  and  that,  as  the 
challenged,  they  claimed  the  right  of  prescribing  the  form  of  the 
duel,  and  the  more  e^>ecially  as  Signer  Alonzo  had  yielded  the 
choice  of  weapons  to  Monsieur  Auguste  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth.  They  claimed,  and  would  insist  on,  alternate  fires — that  a 
piece  of  money  should  be  tossed  up  for  the  first  fire*  To  this  the 
firiends  of  Auguste  readily  acceded,  as  they  thought  he  might 
chance  on  the  first  shot,  and  thus  destroy  his  antagonist*  It  wsa 
true  that  Alonzo  was  a  celebrated  marksman*  He  could  wing  or  kill 
his  antagonist  at  his  pleasure*  He  had  been  successful  in  a  dozen 
duels*  They  were  every-day  matters  to  him*  Auguste  had  never 
fired  a  pistol  skilfully  in  his  life*  He  liad  not  the  nerve  to  hold 
one  steadily  ibr  a  moment*  He  had  practised  within  the  past  wedc, 
and  could  never  hit  the  mark*  His  only  possible  escape  firom  death 
was  his  having  the  first  shot*  The  distance  was  marked  and  the 
parties  stationed.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  behold  that  fair,  spodess 
young  man,  standing  up  in  his  loveliness  as  a  mark  for  the  faratal 
'sport  of  the  soldier-ruffian  before  him.  Auguste  had  thrown  aside 
his  cap,  and  freely  over  his  head  clustered  the  rich,  wavy  curls.  In 
his  right  hand,  suspended  at  his  fiide,  he  held  the  pistol ;  in  his  left, 
his  letter  to  his  mother.    His  countenance  betrayed  no  unusual  ex* 
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pression.  His  lip  did  not  qaiver,  nor  did  his  cheek  blanch*  The 
ridiculousness  of  his  situation  seemed  to  strike  eyen  the  ruffian, 
Alonzo.  ^  I  will  not  fight  a  child,"  said  he.  **  You  are  a  coward !" 
said  the  cahn  roice  of  the  child.  **  Go  on !"  said  the  other. 
**  Alonzo  has  the  crown,"  said  his  second.  The  piece  of  money  wa^i, 
twirled  into  the  air — it  feU-*the  crown  was  uppermost.  It  was  the 
soldier's  first  shot.  **  Now,  young  sir,  pray,  for  your  hour  is  come  !" 
£very  eye  turned  to  Auguste.  He  smiled.  Slowly  went  the  sol- 
dier's pistol  to  its  deadly  level.  The  report  was  heard,  the  slight 
smoke  passed  away,  and  the  limb  of  a  sapUng  fell  to  the  ground. 
Auguste  still  smiled.  He  was  unhurt.  When  my  friend  de  Z— — 
told  me  of  this,  I  asked  him  if  his  party  shouted.  He  said,  ^  No ! 
there  was  one  long,  loud  breath."  Auguste  now  raised  his  pistol, 
but  carelessly,  and  his  hand  shook.  The  soldier's  face  was  as 
livid  as  death.  Suddenly,  and  evidently  to  the  perfect  surprise  of 
Auguste— for  he  started  back— -the  pistol  went  ofiT. '  Signer  Alon- 
zo leaped  upwards  with  a  convulsive  spring,  and  fell  on  his  face  to 
the  earth — dead.  ^  All  fair !"  said  his  friends,  and  as  they  took  up 
the  body,  those  who  turned  to  look  after  Auguste  were  just  in 
time  to  hear  him  say,  **  I  did  not  intend  to  fire !"  and  to  receive  him 
hunting  in  their  arms. 

Was  all  this  directed  by  a  special  Providence  ?  Is  there  not  **  a 
racial  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  7"  Will  my  readers  pon- 
der  over  these  questions  t  If  they  will  do  so,  my  story  will  not  have 
been  told  in  vain.  Its  sequel  was,  that  on  the  return  of  the  happy 
party  of  clerks  to  Antwerp,  they  found  the  death  of  the  officer 
had  been  published  in  the  Gazette,  together  with  the  name  of  his  op* 
ponent.  Auguste,  fearing  the  efilect  of  such  news  upon  his  mother, 
departed  with  speed  for  his  ancestral  chateau,  which  he  entered,  in 
spite  of  his  grand&ther's  prohibition.  The  old  Marquis  was  fu- 
rions  at  first,  but  when  he  had  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the  encoun- 
ter, he  comforted  his  aristocratic  conscience  with  the  assertion  that 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  commercial  blood  in  the  boy ;  but  that  he 
was  a  true  sinew  of  the  old  stock,  and  should  inherit,  as  he  richly 
deserved,  the  title  and  estates  of  the  family. 
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THE  OHILDKEN'S  THEATRES. 

Walking  up  the  Passage  Choiseul,  yoar  eye  may  be  caught  by  a 
tricolored  flag,  suspended  over  the  entrance  to  a  lateral  avenue,  and 
upon  which  you  may  read : — *^  Compt^.  Theatre  des  jeunes  El^ves." 
Nearly  under  the  flag  is  a  little  ofiice,  wherein  you  see  a  miniature 
theatre,  upon  whose  portal  are  the  following  lines : — 

'*  Par  des  moeurs,  le  bon  gout|  modestment  il  brille, 
Et  Sana  danger,  la  mere  y  conduira  sa  £lle." 

If  you  utter  the  words  ^  un  stalle  d'orchestre,"  a  woman  will  present 
you  a  ticket,  for  which  you  pay  three  francs.  Passing  .into  the 
avenue,  and  thence  up  two.  or  three  flights  of  stairs,  you  soon  may 
find  yourself  in  a  theatre  containing  500  persons.  It  is  one  of 
those  theatres  peculiar  to  Paris,  on  whose  stage  perform  only  chOd- 
ren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  There  is  a  sinnlar 
one  in  the  Passage  of  the  Opera,  and  at  this  time  CastelU  has  a 
troop  of  forty  playing  at  th^  royal  theatre  of  the  Odeon.  You  per-* 
ceive  the  house  to  be  rather  miscellaneous.  Here  are  sober  gentle- 
men  in  gray  hairs,  and  middle^ged  men  with  the  red  ribbon^  and 
young  bucks  in  long  curls.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  numerical 
superiority  of  dames  in  grisette  caps,  and  of  children  prattling  as 
they  clap  their  hands  and  enjoy  sugar-candy.  The  truly  legiti- 
mate public  of  this  theatre  is  composed  of  women — nurses  or  mo- 
thers— and  of  boys  and  girls.  They  throng  the  house  from  the  pit 
to  the  gallery. 

This  establishment  was  commenced  in  1812,  and  is  now  under 
the  superintendence  of  Monsieur  Compte,  who  writes  himself  down 
**  Pysicien  du  Roi,"  and  who  enjoys  a  European  reputation  as  the 
most  skilful  juggler  of  the  time. 

Three  loud  knocks  are  now  heard.  The  company,  expressing  its 
satisfaction  in  **  Ah,  ah,  enfin,  enfin,"  settles  itself  down  to  quiet. 
The  eight  or  ten  instruments  of  the  orchestra  strike  up,  and  the 
little  curtain  ascends.  Before  you  are  many  stage.dressed  children, 
one  of  whom  represents  Louis  XIV .  and  another  Madame  de  Main* 
tenon,  and  they  begin  the  vaudeville.  The  vaudeville  now  prevails 
not  only  at  this,  but  at  nearly  every  Parisian  theatre.    It  is  m 
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flort  of  comedy  intenningled  with  songs.  The  music  of  the  song  is 
generally  a  stolen  fragment  from  some  favorite  opera  of  the  time. 
Like  many  other  works  of  art*  it  requires  an  educated,  or  rather  an 
artificial,  taste  to  enjoy  it.  To  me  it  appeared  at  first  particularly 
absurd.  The  song  seemed  to  have  no  relation,  or  a  very  ridiculous 
one,  to  the  plot  and  characters  of  the  piece.  It  is  often  introduced 
as  a  sort  of  winding  up  of  a  scene.  When,  for  instance,  two  per« 
sonages  in  wrath,  have  frowned  and  scolded  at  each  other  for  a 
reasonable  time,  their  indignation  ascends  into  its  climax  by  sud* 
denly  darting  into  some  song,  fierce  indeed,  and  wherein  each  per. 
haps  accompanies  the  other.  A  love-scene  is  concluded  by  a  song. 
Grief  waxes  high,  and  vents  itself  in  a  song.  Hope,  fear,  despair, 
any  of  the  passions,  having  Udked  themselves  out,  dash  into  a  song. 
The  song  of  the  vaudeville  seems  to  be  the  outlet  of  feelings,  for 
mere  natuJral  ^eech  is  inadequate.  The  piece  itself  is  generally  of 
the  most  unsubstantial  stuff.  It  is  one  of  the  most  trivial  of  the 
forms  of  comedy.  French  genius  is  more  prolific  therein  than  in 
any  thing  else  dramatic.  In  November  last,  twenty^ne  new*  vau- 
devilles  were  brought  out  at  the  Parisian  theatres. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  give  an  outline  of  the  first  performed 
piece.  It  engaged  the  talents  of  about  twenty  children^  most  of 
whom  were  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  was  historical,  and  em. 
bodying  as  it  did,  in  those  little  bodies  and  piping  voices,  some  per- 
sonages and  events  of  a  grand  French  epoch,  seemed,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  extremely  queer.  The  performances,  however,  were,  in 
general,  very  excellent.  The  gesticulation  was  abundant  and  per« 
tinent.  The  singing  was  worthy  much  praise.  The  sdf-possession 
of  each  actor  and  actress  was  complete.  The  parts  were  committed 
perfectly,  and  they  were  distinctly  enunciated.  The  little  rogues 
frowned  in  the  right  place,  laughed  in  the  right  place,  took  snuff 
when  it  was  proper,  made  love  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ;  and 
frowning,  or  laughing,  or  snuff-taking,  or  love-making,  they  were 
clapped  by  as  small  a  set  of  hands,  and  hrano^d  by  as  infantile  a  set 
of  voices,  as  can  well  be  imagined  in  a  theatrical  public.  As  the 
drama  was  a  new  one,  there  arose,  at  the  final  dropping  of  the  cur« 
tain,  a  loud  call  for  the  author.  The  curtain  re-ascended,  and  one 
of  the  actors,  about  eight  years  of  age,  advanced  to  the  front  of  th6 
stage,  and  with  a  bow  and  air  which  the  polished  Duke  of  Choiseul 
himself,  in  his  courtliest  mood,  might  not  in  vain  have  copied,  an* 
nounced :— -<<  Messieurs,  (never  ''  Dames  ei  Messieurs,")  la  piece  que 
nous  avons  eu  I'honneor  k  vous  presenter  ce  soir,  est  de  Messieur 
Dandin,  Brazier  et  Melesville ;" — and  having  again  bowed,  he  re- 
tired. <'Est.il  fini,  maman?"  asked  a  little  urchin,  sacking  an 
orange  behind  me.    ^  Qui,  mon  petit  cceur,"  replied  the  mother— > 
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**  C'est  jolie  qa,  ii'e0t.ce4>as  f '    ^  CTest  trop  court  ;**  respoAded  Ai& 
incipient  critic. 

And  now  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  boy,  screaming  out,  in  its  high- 
est key,  the  ^  Entr«Acte,''  with  masses  of  candy,  sugar-phiinsy 
oranges,  and  cake  crowding  the  basket  before  him.  The  juvenile 
purchasers  discussed  its  contents  and  the  merits  of  the  last  perform* 
ance,  until  the  curtain  arose  for  the  next  vaudeville.  Its  plot  was 
simply  this.  Two  children  purloining  from  an  old  servant  the  key 
to  an  apartment  of  the  house,  entered  it,  and  in  their  mischief  broke 
a  costly  vase.  The  father,  suspecting  the  servant,  discharged  him 
notwithstanding  his  disclaimer.  The  servant  had  suspicions  of  the 
children,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  showman,  by  a  represen- 
tation  on  the  principle  of  a  famous  one  in  Hamlet,  brought  home 
the  fault  so  forcibly  to  the  children,  before  whom,  with  others,  he  was 
giving  an  exhibition,  that  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  confessing 
their  fault,  asked  their  father's  forgiveness.  The  piece  was  inter* 
mingled  with  many  wholesome  remarks '  on  truth-telling  and  duty* 
performing.  Its  morality  was  unexceptionable,  and  addressed  itsdf 
to  a  very  attentive  audience.  It  was  not  unlike  one  of  Miss  ESdge- 
worth's  simple  moral  tales  dramatized  for  youth.  The  parts  of  the 
children  performed  by  little  Desir  and  his  sister  Henriette,  were 
among  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  acting  that  I  have  lately  seen. 

But  if  you  would  enjoy  fine  acting  by  children,  walk  over  to  Cas* 
teHi's  youthful  troop,  now  performing  in  the  large,  royal  theatre  of 
the  Odeon.    You  will  there  have  not  raerdy  comedy  and  tragedy^ 
but  the  pantomime  and  the  ballet.    The  English  made  a  great  cry 
about  one  Master  Burke;  but  here  may  you  see  twenty  Masters 
Burke,  and,  moreover,  twenty  Mistresses  Burke.    I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  impressions  produced,  night  after  night,  upon  large  au- 
diences by  Monsieur  FeHx,  aged  eight  years,  and  Mademoiselle  Ce- 
lestine  aged  ten,  the  one  convulsing  them  with  laughter,  the  other 
filling  them  with  tears.    Nor  were  th^  alone  in  their  dramatic 
power.     Numerous  other  parts  were  each  filled  with  a  peculiar 
grace,  and  ease,  and  naturalness,  as  if  the  little  artists  had  been  to 
the  manner  bom.    Tlie  pantomime  was  extraordinary, — not  a  word 
spoken,»-the  rogues  conducting  on  a  very  intricate  plot  to  its  end 
by  infinite  gesticulation.    Nothing  could  better  verify  the  saying 
that  the  French  are  bom  actors.     The  dance  Mras  extremely  fine. 
It  was  performed  by  sixteen  girls  not  yet  in  their  teens.    And  beau* 
tiful  children  they  were,  too ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  old  French,  the  young  French  are  generally  handsome. 
Moreover  they  were  rouged  by  nature.    They  appeared  dressed  in 
the  wholesale  nudity  of  the  Grand  opera  dancers ;  they  pirouetted 
with  equal  freedom;  they  tripped  upon  their  toes;  they  htoked 
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iurehly  or  kngtiishingl j  ;  they  waved  their  graceful  rose  wreaths ; 
they  were  themselves  adorned  throughout  with  flowers,  and  in  this 
and  that  position,  resembled  more  a  living  bouquet  bound  up  and 
then  negligently  scattered^  than  any  thing  else  I  can  recall.  Tbeiif 
eombiflations  were^  many  of  them,  very  original.  In  the  last  which 
I  remember,  they  radiated  or  flashed  swiftly  out^  each  hold  of  ano- 
ther's hand,  from  a  little  knot  of  a  centre,  to  a  wide  circumference/ 
Fancy  a  rose-bud  bursting  wide,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  its 
full  dimensions,  and  you  have  an  image  of  this  beautiful  combina- 
tion.  Mademoiselle  Charlotte,  by  her  lightness  and  grace,  renewed 
the  applause  of  Tftglioni.  The  compliment  was  acknowledged  by 
a  courtesy  and  ba<^ward  walk  in  the  approved  style  of  the  Grand 
Opera. 

In  the  Passage  de  I'Opera  ia  the  Gkymnas  Enfantin.-  It  is  as 
much  bdow  Monsieur  Compte's  theatre  as  Castellis'  troop  is  above 
it.  Here  alsa  do  you  see  youthful  performers  and  youthful  ap^ 
plauders.  That  no  theatrical  taste^  however  young,  may  go  ungra-< 
tified  at  Paris,  has  been  established  in  the  third  story  of  the  Palais 
Roytd  the  theatre  Seraphin.  Its  performero  are  not  children,  but 
&§fUn'e9  efnnmres,  puppets,  automata  of  great  size,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  very  sagacious  dog  appears  upon  the  stage,  and  helps  to  carry 
on  the  drama^  much  to  the  delight  of  fifty  or  sixty  nurses  and  infants 
just  from  the  breast.  These  last  constitute  the  public  of  the  theatre 
Seraphin^  Step  in  then  any  evening,  between  the  hours  of  seven 
and  ten,  and  you  shall  see  scores  of  Parisian  infants  taking  their 
.first  lessons  in  dramatic  taste. 

Why  does  the  theatre  so  largely  flourish  in  Francfe  7    Chiefly,  of 
course,  because  therein  the  French  do  see  themselves.    But  may 
not  the  above  sketch  help  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer?    These 
MUlo  establishmenta  may  be  qi^te  unworthy  of  notice,  except  as  il. 
lustrations  of  French  character*     As  such  I  dwell  upon  them.    In 
them  1  discover  manufactories  of  theatrical  taste;    I  see  each  week 
thousands  and  thousands  of  children  brought  within  the  charms  of 
BHisic  and  stage  scenery,  and  under  the  influence  of  dramatic  action 
easily  to  be  comprehended^  I  see  them  wrought  upon  by  these  agents 
at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  their  lives.    I  see  their  manners, 
their  habits,  their  feelings,  their  character,  taking  a  permanent 
bend  from  these  early  impressions.     But  i^hile  these  juvenile  insti- 
tutions are  fruitful  nurseries  of  theatrictd  taste,-  they  are  likewise 
trurseries  of  theatrical  talent.     Here  are  beginning  to  be  educated 
the  dancers,  the  singers,  the  actors  and  actresses,  who  will  hereafter 
be  successful,  or  damned  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-one 
grand  theatres  or  operas  of  Paris.    That  many  of  them,  like  Felix 
and  C^lestinsr  will  never  reach  those  goals^  is  unquestionably  true. 
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Their  capacities  will  ere  then  be  exhausted^  For  all  theatrical  pur- 
poses, they  will,  in  five  or  ten  years,  be  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  a^s* 
Of  a  vast  majority,  however,  such  will  not  be  the  fiite^  and  in  due 
time  may  they  advance,  and  aid  in  supplying  the  lai^  demand  Uw^ 
and  consumption  of,  theatrical  abilities  in  Paris*  Then  may  they 
at  last  enjoy  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  labors.  Nothing 
is  better  understood  than  that  the  managers  of  these  establishments 
luxuriate  upon  their  profits,  while  the  poorly  paid  children,  gene- 
rally the  ofi*$pring  of  poor  parents,  are  very  poorly  fed,  pooriy  clad^ 
and  poorly, sheltered. 

But  these  establishments  are  not  merely  schools  of  theatrical 
artists,  and  of  those  artists'  patrons.  They  are  institutions  where- 
in are  taken  some  earliest  lessons  in  self-possession,  in  love  of  con* 
versation  and  gesture,  in  the  subject  of  manner,  in  love  of  music* 
And  here,  too,  are  first  begotten  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  dis- 
position  to  be  pleased,  a  passion  for  parade  and  love  of  applau9e» 
and  love  of  the  artificiaL  And  here,  moreover,  are  taken  some  first 
lessons  in  ennuL  In  many  of  these  features,  a  French  youth  is  as 
much  developed  at  ten  years  of  age,  as  is  an  American  at  eighteeiu 
I  may  here  say,  however,  that  the  latter  has  the  better  of  the  othet 
in  the  practical  and  the  usefiil. 

The  wide  and  momentous  question  now  daily  asked  by  quiet 
and  by  troubled  spirits  is — ^what  are  to  be  the  fortunes  of  France? 
The  answers  are  various ;  their  name  is  legion,  and  they  are  neces- 
sarily conjectural.  In  looking  around  for  some,  I  have  asked  what 
are  the  influences  operating  upon  her  children  and  her  youth  t 
The  man  and  woman  are,  in  the  main,  but  results  of  impressions  in 
early  life.  Describe  the  character  of  a  mother  who  has  instructed 
her  ofi*spring,  and  easily  may  be  given  the  character  of  that  off- 
spring developed  into  manhood.  I  see  France,  the  mother  teaching 
her  children.  I  see  a  large  system,  intellectual,  religious,  physical, 
moral  and  social,  devised  to  bear  on  her  youthful  offspring.  I  see, 
moreover,  influences  that  should  not  be  within  that  system.  In  the 
establishments  above  sketched  I  recognize  some  of  these  exception- 
able influences.  That  they  are  altogether  reprehensible,  I  do  not 
say.  That  they  help  to  create  that  self-possession  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  good  breeding,  and  which  sheds  so  fine  a  chann  through  the 
lowest  and  highest  department  of  French  intercourse,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Give  the  child  self-possession  and  he  bequeaths  it  to  the 
youth,  from  whom,  inevitably,  it  is  inherited  by  the  man*  The 
French  children  possess  this  trait  in  a  remarkable  degree.  They 
go  much  into  public  scenes.  They  visit  often  these  theatres* 
There  are  they  taught  to  behave  without  gaucherie.    They 
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their  equals  self-possessed  and  bold  upon  the  stage.     They  imitate. 
The  stage  is  here,  indeed,  a  school  of  manners  for  the  young. 

Am  I  unphilosophical  in  tracing  the  Frenchman's  love  of  conver- 
sation and  gesture,  in  part,  up  to  similar  influences  of  early  life  1 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  one  person's  having  a  natural  tendency 
to  converse  and  gesticulate  more  frequently  than  another.  That 
such  tendency  should  be  itmaie  in  a  whole  nation,  I  can 
hardly  believe.  I  attribute  this  feature  of  the  French,  so  widely 
distinguishing  them  from,  the  English  for  instance,  to  early  educa- 
tion. Get,  indeed,  such  a  habit  once  into  a  people,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  it  out*  It  is  called  national.  It  is  not  therefore  innate. 
The  parent's  ever-present  and  all-powerfid  example  unconsciously 
creates  it  in  the  children.  Moreover,  place  these  children  each 
night  as  auditors  and  spectators  in  a  theatre ;  let  them  hear  these 
javenile  actors  and  actresses  conversing  rapidly  for  hours  ;  let  them 
see  their  abundant  gesticulation ;  and  upon  their  ownselves,  by  the 
imitative  faculty,  easily  may  be  engrafted  corresponding  features. 
They  cannot  describe  to  their  friend  the  spectacle  of  the  evening 
without  adopting  them.  There  are  some  traits  of  individual  and 
national  character  whose  causes  lie  deep.  There  are  others  which 
are  the  result  of  a  thousand  little  circumstances,  in  their  combina- 
tion  powerful,  singly  considered,  but  feeble.  Is  not  the  trait  just 
spoken  of  included  within  the  latter  class  ?  Hand  in  hand  with 
much  conversation  and  much  gesticulation  is  the  wish  to  excel 
therein,  and  that  wish,  in  successful  action,  works  out  what  men 
call  ffionner,  a  word  whose  definition,  found  in  no  dictionary,  may 
be  distinctly  read  only  in  the  social  department  of  a  polished 
French  lady  or  French  gentleman. 

That  the  love  of  mere  pleasure,  for  pleasure's  own  sake,  so  em- 
phatically French,  is  among  the  legitimate  offspring  of  these  thea- 
tres, I  believe  to  be  true ;  and  likewise  here  is  partly  created  their 
peculiar  disposition  to  be  pleased.  In  the  subject  of  politics  and 
government  they  are  perpetually  finding  fault.  In  matters  of  plea- 
sure they  continually  find  dehght.  There  is  nothing,  however  in- 
significant, whereat  they  do  not  smile.  Caricatures,  wit  on  the  stage, 
waggery  in  the  streets,  trivialities  which  an  Englishman  would  let 
pass  in  silence  and  perhaps  contempt,  the  Frenchman  laughs  at 
and  intensely  enjoys.  He  is  disposed  to  laugh,  for  the  tendencies 
of  his  youth  were  gay,  and  his  first  smile  was  at  the  marionettes  of 
the  Seraphin. 

That  the  French  are  not  now  so  gay  as  formerly,  is  unquestion- 
ably true.  And  their  gaiety  has  diminished,  too,  while  the  means 
Ibr  skdting  it  have  been  increased.  But  that  diminution  is  the  re- 
sult of  mighty  counteracting  agents.     Within  the  last  half  century 
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h  grand  flocial  aod  politicid  revolution  has  omancipafted 
Jt  has  set  them  to  thinking.  With  much  thought  has  it  given  miieh 
seriousness.  It  has  opened  to  ambitii>n  a  thousand  new  paasages 
from  the  arena  of  frivolity  and  mere  pleasure,  pannages  that^  bow* 
ever  sombre,  still  conduct  to  light.  If  in  the  last  fifty  years  liaT* 
iieen  added  to  this  nietropolis  fifty  grand  central  sources  of  plea- 
sure, there  have  lil^ewise  been  added  fifty  thousand  topics  of  serious 
thought.  I  am  near  the  triith  in  saying,  that  the  French  are  a  UuU 
lets  gay  and  for  more  serious  than  before  1789. 

The  love  of  music,  so  universal  among  the  Parisians,  is  inspired 
into  the  children  by  the  orchestra  of  their  theatres — not  simple  nauv 
sic,  but  music  extremely  artificial.    And  here,  too,  I  see  generated 
much  of  that  love  of  all  the  artificial  which  strongly  prevails  among 
the  French.    The  theatre,  here  flourishing,  is  throughout  a  work  of 
art..     The  pieoes  on  the  boards  are  artificial  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and    require  an  artificial  taste  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
theni.    The   children  study  combinations  far    from    the   Bimple, 
They  look  at  very  artificial  dresses,  very  artificial  scenery,  and 
soon  upon  their  eyes  and  hearts  must  pall  what,  in  its  mere  mau 
plicity,  would  to  other  children  be  enchanting.     9o  far  as  the  act« 
ors  are  concerned,  there  can  be  nothing  more  unnaturalising  than 
their  assumption,  their  feigning  of  emotions  which,  at  the  time,  are 
not  real  td  their  breasts.    There  wa«  something  in  this  extremely 
unpleasant  to  me  at  first,     I  saw  before  me  children  without  the 
artlessness  of  childhood--r-children  pretending  to  love,  pretending  to 
bate,  oounterfeiting  hope  and  then  despair.     I  saw  them  embodying 
virtues  whereof  they  had  little  conception,  and  vices  which  only 
taint  maturer  years.    And,  identifying  their  feelings  with  those  of 
the  exhibitors,  I  saw  hundreds  of  spectators  as  youthfiil  as  them, 
eelves.     Certainly  there  could  be  nothing  devised  more  fitted  to 
use  up  in  young  hearts  their  feeling  for  the  pure,  the  simple,  and 
Irue,  than  such^heatrical  representations. 

That  they  tend  to  generate  a  love  of  parade  and  passion  for  plea, 
euro,  I  have  hardly  any  doubt.  The  processions,  the  decorations, 
the  military  and  courtly  shows  upon  yonder  small  stage — what  are 
they  but  pictures,  in  little,  of  real  scenes  upon  a  broader  stage,  for 
delighting  in  which,  those  young  spectators  are  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly educating  themselves  7  And  now  those  rounds  of  appro? 
bation  showered  down  on  Master  Charles,  for  the  kingly  style  in 
which,  as  Louis  XIV.,  he  proclaims,  **  I  am  the  state,"  and  on  little 
Caroline,  for  the  resistless  manner  wherewith  she  solicits  a  royal 
favor  for  a  friend — be  assured  they  have  started  or  strengthened 
many  a  desire  for  mere  applause  in  some  hundred  of  those  ambif 
tious  listeners.     Among  these  feelings  does  vanity  take  root ;  and 
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wheB  you  tell  me  the  French  are  the  vaioest  people  of  the  emrtby  I 
answer  they  ought  to  be  so*  The  causes  tending  so  to  make  them, 
are  numerous  indeed,  and  too  powerful  to  be  withstood.  Vanity 
still,  as  of  old,  achieres  laughable  wonders  in  France,  and  peoples 
many  a  strange  scene.  Oflen  it  sende  a  corps  to  the  Morgue,  and 
now  and  then  an  accused  to  the  Ck)ur  d'  Assises,  When  Oursel 
and  FonteHe  were,  last  week,  asked  by  the  judge,  why  they,  sent 
anonymous  letters  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  falsely  implicating 
themselves  of  conspiracy  against  the  king,  the  latter  answered,  it 
was  done  merely  that  they  might  be  apprehended,  and  enjoy  the 
eclat  of  a  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Fontelle  had  made 
out  his  pompous  defence  in  rhymey  and  concluded  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  court  of  Justice  with 
these  words :— <<  When  actors  ^  any  thing  wdl  upon  the  stage, 
they  are  applauded.  We  have  not  talents  for  the  theatre.  But 
here  we  are  objects  of  universal  attention.  We  have  got  some- 
thing of  our  end.  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  and  Ouri^l  joined  the  laugh,  and 
Fontelle  and  Oursel  walked  triumphantly  out  of  the  Court-Room, 
I  am  not  now  going  to  accumulate  evidences  of  the  peculiarly  wide 
and  strong  existence  of  this  feeling,  among  the  French.  I  suggest 
one  of  its  causes. 

That  these  establishments,  while  they  produce  love  of  .pleasure 
and  disposition  to  be  pleased,  are  likewise  secret,  and  hardly  trace- 
able sources  of  that  ennui  which  heavily  bears  on  Parisian  society, 
I  firmly  believe.     In  them  life  is  half  exhausted  long  before  life'i 
pleasurable  springs  have  begun  to  flow.     An  old  age  of  cards  may 
be  a  worthy  addition  to  a  youth  of  follies,  but  a  manhood  and  age  of 
aatiety,  of  disgust,  of  ennui,  are  natural  results  of  an  infancy  and 
youth  of  high  artificial  excitement.     A  desire  for  enjoyment  may 
be  strong  where  the  capacities  for  enjoying  are  half  used  up.     In 
Paris  there  is  a  wide  hankering  for  pleasure  where  pleasure  may 
never  come.    They  who  early  fling  away,  or  waste  their  patrimony 
of  health  and  spirits,  may  well  look  forward  to  that  destiny  which 
awaits  all  moral  and  physical  spendthrifts,     Paris,  the  gayest  me* 
tropolis  of  the  world,  is  likewise  the  saddest.     The  city  which  hears 
the  loudest  langhter,  likewise  witnesses  the  greatest  number  of  sui- 
cides.     If  vanity  sends  its  thousands  into  courts  and  public  spheres, 
mere  weariness  of  life  sends  its  hundreds  to  the  Morgue.     Last  Sep. 
tember  was  for  Paris  one  of  the  gayest  months  of  1836.    In  that 
same  month,  in  that  same  city,  from  many  motives,  but  chiefly 
ennui,  there  were  sixty -six  suicides.     What*  other  city  of  Europe, 
or  the  world,  has  a  public  show-room  for  its  unknown  dead  7    And 
who  would  imagine  as  at  evening  he  walks  through  the  brilliant 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  amidst  its  ever-restless,  laughing  mul? 
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titudes,  that  he  was  moving  amidst  masses  of  vice  and  nnhappiness 
to  which  no  other  scene  can  furnish  a  parallel  ?  What  Paris  is  to 
the  world,  the  Palais  Royal  \a  to  Paris.  Here  is  centred  the  bril- 
liancy, the  vivacious  life  of  the  great  metropolis,  and  likewise 
here  in  secret  chambers  are  first  cradles  of  its  crime,  its  wretched- 
ness,  its  despair.  ^  Do  you  observe,"  said  my  companion,  as  this 
evening  we  walked  along  the  Boulevards,  ^  do  you  observe  that 
mansion  so  brilliantly  illuminated?  It  looks  happy  enough.  I 
know  its  inmates.  They  are  tame  men  and  women,  who  long  ago 
used  up  life«  They  go  on  vegetating  now.  They  are  as  gloomy 
and  iriste  as  any  thing  you  may  see  among  the  fallen  aristocracy 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germaine.  They  are  but  the  type  of  tfaoa- 
sands." 

The  traits  of  character  and  conduct  which  I  have  in  part  traced 
up,  not  fancifully  I  hope,  to  these  little  centres  of  juvenile  resort, 
are  themselves,  indeed,  the  effects  of  a  hundred  causes.  The  broad 
tide  of  French  feeling,  emotion,  thought,  opinion,  as  it  flows  in  1887, 
is  made  j]p  of  multitudinous  tributary  streams,  whereof  some  bare 
been  running  for  ages,  and  some  have  commenced  within  the  last 
fifly  years  ;  whereof  some  take  their  rise  in  depths  and  some  upon 
the  surface.  I  have  tourced  up  only  one  of  these  streams  to  iti 
fountain. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  moral  character  of  the  dramas 
performed  at  these  theatres.     The  tendencies  above  remarked  npoo, 
belong  to  them,  whatever  be  the  moral  character  of  their  represeo- 
tations.     I  am  happy  now  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  observation  baa 
extended,  this  character  is  not  very  exceptionable.     It  may  with 
truth  be  said,  that  at  all  the  great  Parisian  theatres,  the  passions 
put  into  action  in  the  tragedies  are  generally  of  the  worst  descrip* 
tion,  while  the  comedies  and  vaudevilles  are  either  based  upon,  or 
involve,  a  seduction.     For  the  former,  the  horrors  of  the  Grand  Re- 
volution have  prepared  Parisian  audiences.     The  latter  are  faithful 
transcripts  of  present  Parisian  life.     Into  the  children's  theatres 
like  pieces  seldom  go.     Their  dramas  are  light,  unsubstantial ;  sel- 
dom are  they  immoral.     The  taint  of  the  general  spirit  hair  not 
fouled  them.     In  the  midst  of  surrounding  impurity,  they  generally 
remain  pure.     In  this  respect,  I  doubt  not  their  tendency  is  good. 
And  if  the  influences  now  working  upon  French  society,  as  it  passes 
from  childhood  into  youth,  and  from  youth  into  manhood,  were  so 
modified  as  to  harmonize  with  the  morality  of  these  little  plays,  the 
social  aspect  of  things  would  here  be  soon  much  changed. 

In  my  observations  upon  these  establishments,  I  trust  I  may  not  be 
charged  with  having  given  undue  importance  to  insignificant  mat- 
ters.   I  look  at  them  only  as  a  single  wheel  in  a  vast  system  of 
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social  and  moral  influences.  They  are  peculiar  to  this  metropolis. 
The  United  States  have  them  not*  In  no  other  part  of  Europe  will 
you  find  any  thing  like  them.  For  an  explanation  of  what  is  peculiar 
in  French  character  or  society,  its  peculiar  institutions  must  be  ques- 
tioned. My  reader,  who  knows  what  great  ends  are  wrought  by  small 
mean§  ; — who  sees  in  the  youth  of  a  nation  the  image  of  its  man« 
hood  ; — who  feels  how  often  are  life-decisive  the  impressions  upon 
the  young ; — and  who  would  judge  of  their  future  by  some  ten- 
dencies of  their  present,  will  hardly  deem  the  hour  wasted  whicb 
is  given  to  the  Children's  Theatres  of  Paris*  J.  J.  J^ 
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BY  CHUENVILLE  MELIJBN-. 


The  woods  and  vales  of  Eno^luid !  It  there  not 
A  magic  and  a  marvel  in  their  names  1 
Is  there  not  music  in  the  memory 
Of  their  old  glory  1 — Is  there  not  a  sound, 
As  of  some  watch- word,  that  recalls  at  night 
All  that  gave  light  and  wonder  to  the  day, 
la  these  soft  words  that  breathe  of  loveliness,- 
And  summon  to  the  spirit,  scenes  that  rose 
Rich  on  its  lAtptui^  vision— as  the  eye 
Hung  like  a  tranced  thing  above  the  page 
That  Gknius  had  made  golden  with  its  glow-^' 
The  page  of  noble  story  ! — of  high  towers, 
And  castled  halls,  envista'd  like  the  line 
Of  heroes  and  great  hearts,  that  centuries 
Had  led  before  their  hearths  in  dim  array !— * 
Of  lake  and  lawn — and  grey  and  cloudy  tree, 
That  rock'd  with  bannor'd  foliage  to  the  stonn 
Above  the  walls  it  shadowed — and  whose  leaves, 
Rustling  in  gathered  music  to  the  wmds. 
Seemed  vok'd  as  with  the  sound  of  many  seas ! 


^ 
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The  woods  andf  Tales  of  England !  O,  the  fbunts^ 
The  living  founts  of  memory ! — ^How  ihey  break 
And  gush  upon  my  stirr'd  heart  as  I  gaze  I 
I  hear  the  shout  of  reapers --the  far  low 
Of  herds  upon  the  banks— the  distant  bark 
Of  the  tir'd  dog,  stretch' at  some  cottage  door — 
The  echo  of  the  axe,  'mid  forest  swung— 
And  the  loud  laugh,  drowning  the  faint  halloo  t 

III. 

Land  of  our  fathers !    Though  *tis  ours  to  roam— ' 
A  land  upon  whose  bosom  thou  might'st  lie 
Ldke  infant  on  its  mother's ! — though  'tis  odrs 
To  gaze  upon  a  nobler  heritage 
Than  thou  could'st  e'er  unshadow  to  thy  sons — 
Though  ours  to  linger  upon  fount  and  sky, 
Wilder,  and  peopled  with  great  spirits  who 
Walk  with  a  deeper  majesty  than  thine — 
Yet,  as  oar  father-land — O,  who  shall  tell 
The  lone,  mysterious  energy  which  calls 
Upon  our  sinking  spirits,  to  walk  forth 
Amid  thy  wood  and  mount — where  every  hill' 
Is  eloquent  with  beauty,  and  the  tale 
And  song  of  centuries — the  cloudless  years, 
When  fairies  walk'd  thy  Tallies — and  the  turf 
Rung  to  their  tiny  footsteps — ^and  quick  flowers 
Sprang  with  the  lifting  grass  mid  which  they  trode  t 
When  all  the  landscape  munnur'd  to  its  rills. 
And  Joy  with  Hope  edept  in  iis  leafy  bowers ! 


OLD    HOUSES. 

• 

I  LOVE  an  Old  House.  Even  though  its  walls,  battered  and  de-- 
eayed,  speak  of  nothing  but  poverty  and  toil,  still  there  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  thought  of  the  tide  of  human  passions  and 
buman  afiections  which  have  flowed  through  it ;  of  the  happy 
marriages,  the  joyous  childhood,  the  cheerful  age  which  it  has  shel- 
tered ;  of  the  many  spirits  which  it  has  beheld  beginning  the  strife 
of  being,  which,  after  enduring  the  labor  and  heat  of  the  longest  of 
life's  days,  have  gone  to  their  eternal  home,  of  whose  existence  not 
a  single  trace  remains  in  any  mind  on  earth.     It  is  not  necessary 
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Aat  the  many  centaries  which  are  required  in  older  countries  to  in. 
rest  the  habitations  of  man  wi|^  the  venerable  dignity  of  old  age, 
should  have  swept  over  its  tiireshold  and  its  hearth-stone  to  sanc« 
tify  to  my  heart  one  of  those  quaint  constructions  which  I  love  to 
people  anew  with  the  beings  of  a  vanquished  generation.  All  I  ask* 
isy  that  it  should  speak  to  me  of  the  Past — of  the  Forgotten* 

It  is  my  delight  to  take  my  solitary  walk  through  those  streets  of 
our  city  which  have  suffered  least  from  the  levelling  hand  of  modem 
improvement.  I  eschew»  as  I  would  an  infected  district,  that  mush* 
room  growth  of  human  habitations  which  has  climbed  the  airy 
heights  of  West  Boston,  and  filled  up  its  pleasant  vaQies  where  in 
my  boyhood  I  used  to  play,  with  a  profane  load  of  brick  and  mortar. 
But  where  Washington-street  extends  its  tortuous  length,  and  where 
the  North  End  displays  her  labyrinthine  mace  of  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys — ^now,  alas !  with  a  pitiful  ambition  all  erected  into  streets, 
as  every  petty  prince  must  now-a-days  forsooth  be  a  king— there^ 
to  the  mind  of  a  true  lover  of  by-gone  days,  the  spirit  of  the  Past 
broods  as  sensibly  as  over  the  most  ancient  metropolis  of  Europe. 
What  matters  it  to  him  that  the  din  of  busy  life  is  in  his  ears,  that 
he  is  jostled  at  every  turn  by  eager  traffickera,  and  that  his  escape 
with  life  from  the  thundering  throng  of  drays  and  stage-coaches  is 
a  standing  miracle !  He  heara  not  the  uproar ;  the  bustle  disturbs  not 
him ;  his  eyes  are  with  his  heart  in  the  good  old  days  when  school, 
boys  played  unmolested  in  what  ara  now  the  busiest  thoroughfares. 
Visions  of  fine  old  men,  in  a  costume  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  men, 
and  gorgeous  dames  worthy  of  the  men  they  loved,  float  before  his 
mental  sight.  He  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  which  now 
lives  on  earth  only  on  the  canvass  of  Copley ;  whero  their  brocades 
and  satins  still  rustle,  and  their  fiicee  still  beam  with  the  bloom  of 
immortality.  The  old  walls  around  him  are  still  vocal  with  the 
mirth  and  gladness  of  households  which  many  a  sorrow  has  chas- 
tised ;  with  the  frolic  laugh  of  children  who  have  long  since  reach* 
ed,  faint  pilgrims !  the  utmost  boundary  of  human  existence,  and 
gladly  laid  down  the  load  of  life  in  the  still  chamben  of  the  tomb. 
Friendly  faces  look  kindly  upon  him  from  the  casements ;  sweet, 
though  solemn  voices  tell  him  of  the  days  gone  by ;  and  romind  him 
that  the  century  that  will  comprise  the  lives  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries is  hastening  on  rapid  wings  to  join  the  ages  before  the  Flood,  and 
that  the  hour  will  soon  be  here  when  the  memory  of  him  and  his 
will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  advancing  tide  of  coming  ages,  as  a 
drop  of  rain  melts  into  the  ocean.  The  roofs  under  which  our  fa. 
then  lived  and  died  are  full  of  instruction ;  they  teach  us  a  lesson, 
mournful,  yet  pleasant  to  the  soul,  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  and 
the  uncertainty  of  human  hopes. 
VOL.  X.  43 
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This  edifice  before  us  is  but  of  yesterday  as  it  were ;  and  yet  who 
laid  the  comer-stone  7  Who  counted  the  cost,  and  thought  he  yufBs 
undertaking  a  work  of  mighty  moment  7  Where  are  the  hands  that 
reared  the  pile,  and  brought  daily  bread  to  their  children  from  their 
daily  toil  7  Where  is  she  who  first  established  within  its  boundaries 
the  gentle  sway  of  domestic  government  ?  Perhaps  she  passed  over 
its  threshold  a  smiling,  tearful  bride,  casting  a  lingering  look  behind 
at  the  happy  home  she  had  left,  yet  regarding  the  one  before  her  with 
the  hopeful  confidence  of  a  woman's  heart.  Where  are  the  troops 
of  friends  which  flocked  to  its  portals  with  cheerfiil  looks  and  hearty 
gratulations  7  Where  are  the  children,  in  whose  promise  and  success 
hearts  were  garnered  up  7  They  have  all  departed  from  the  earth. 
To  us  they  are  as  if  they  had  never  been.  One  after  another  their 
funeral  processions  have  blackened  the  streets.  For  each  in  suc- 
cession have  human  hearts  refused  to  be  comforted ;  and  for  a  sea^ 
son  thought  that  the  sun  would  never  shine  on  them  again  as  it  used 
to  do,  until  time,  and  care,  and  fresh  grie&  plucked  from  the  bosom 
the  sorrow  which  seemed  to  be  rooted  there  for  ever.  One  by  one 
the  actors  who  played  their  parts  on  this  little  stage  have  withdrawn 
firom  the  scene,  and  the  curtain  long  since  dropped  when  the  last  lag* 
ging  veteran  retired,  and  the  drama  was  ended. 

But  although  I  love  an  old  house  in  itself,  for  its  own  sake*  and 
independently  of  any  specific  associations ;  yet  in  a  special  manner 
do  I  delight  in  the  dwellings  of  my  old  familiar  friends,  whose  foces 
are  familiar  to  my  eye,  whose  characters  are  dear  to  my  heart, 
whose  various  fates  are  as  present  to  me  as  my  own  personal  his- 
tory. Mistake  me  not.  I  do  not  mean  any  of  the  round-hatted, 
frock-coated,  breeches-less  generation  which  now  encumber  the 
streets.  I  care  but  little  for  this  stereotyped  edition  of  humanity — 
all  bound  alike,  and  not  difiering  much  in  the  nature  and  value  of 
their  contents-*— like  the  washy  concoctions  of  some  knowledge* 
difiiising  society.  No !  no !  I  refer  to  times  when  ^  Nature's  Copy" 
wore  a  dress  which  spoke  to  you  of  the  meaning  it  contained ;  as  in 
some  solemn  library  the  tomes, 

"  Which  Alders  printed  or  Du  Lueil  has  bound/' 

tell  you,  even  before  you  open  them,  of  the  classic  mind  within. 

Too  few,  alas  !  of  these  abodes,  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  de- 
parted  worth,  have  escaped  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  ihoney  lovers 
of  this  age ;  who  regard  one  of  my  dear  old  houses  as  only  so  much 
improveable  real  estate ;  and  who  think  of  nothing  when  they  gaze 
on  its  time-honored  walls  but  how  much  the  old  materials  will  bring. 
The  good  old  class  of  «<  garden  houses,''  in  which  it  is  recorded  that 
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Milton  always  chose  to  Uyo,  is  now  almost  as  entirely  extinct  here 
as  in  London  itself. 

How  well  do  I  remember  one  of  these  in  which  some  of  my  happiest 
days  and  merriest  nights  were  spent !  It  stood  with  its  end  to  the 
fltreety  overshadowed  by  a  magnificent  elm  of  aboriginal  growth, 
which  made  strange  and  solemn  music  in  my  boyish  ears  when  the 
autumn  winds  called  forth  its  hidden  harmonies  at  midnight.  En- 
tering the  gate,  you  proceeded  on  a  flagged  walk,  having  the  house 
close  to  you  on  your  left,  and  on  your  right  the  court-yard  filled 
with  **  flowers  of  all  hues,"  and  fragrant  shrubs— each  forming  the 
mathematical  centre  of  an  exact  circle  cut  in  the  velvet  greensward. 
When  within  the  front  door,  you  had  on  your  left  hand  the  best 
parlor,  opened  only  on  high  solemnities,  and  which  used  to  excite  in 
my  young  mind  a  mysterious  feeling  of  mingled  curiosity  and  awe 
whenever  I  stole  a  glance  at  its  darkened  interior,  with  its  curiously 
covered  mahogany  chairs,  black  as  ebony  with  age — ^its  blue  damask 
curtains,  the  rare  piece  of  tapestry  which  served  as  a  carpet — all 
reflected  in  the  tall  mirror,  with  its  crown  and  sceptred  top  between 
the  windows.  I  remember  it  used  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fatal  Uue 
chamber  in  Bluebeard.  I  am  not  sure  now  that  there  was  not 
something  supernatural  about  it. 

But  it  was  the  parlor  opposite  that  was  the  very  quintessence  of 
anugness  and  comfort^  worth  half  a  hundred  fantastic  boudoirs  and 
modem  drawing-rooms  bedizzened  with  French  finery.  On  your 
right  hand,  as  you  entered,  were  two  windows  opening  upon  the 
court-yard  above  commemorated,  with  their  convenient  window, 
seats— an  accommodation,  which  I  sadly  miss — ^with  their  appro- 
priate green  velvet  cushions,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  to  the  windows  was  a  glass  door  opening 
into  the  garden,  a  pleasant  sight  to  see,  with  its  rectangular  box. 
lined  gravel  walks,  its  abundant  vegetables,  its  luxuriant  fruit  trees, 
its  vine  trained  over  the  stable  wall !  As  you  returned  to  the  house 
through  the  garden  door,  you  had  on  your  right  the  door  of  a  closet 
with  a  window  looking  into  the  garden,  which  was  entitled  the  study, 
having  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  the  deceased  master  of 
the  house.  This  recess  possessed  substantial  charms  to  my  infant 
imagination,  as  the  perennial  fountain  of  cakes  and  apples,  which 
my  good  aunt,  of  whom  presently,  conducted  in  a  never.failing 
stream  to  the  never-satisfied  mouth  of  an  urchin  of  six  years  old. 
I  thought  they  grew  there  by  some  spontaneous  process  of  repro- 
duction. 

A  little  further  on,  nearer  to  the  study  door  than  the  one  l^ 
which  we  entered,  was  the  fireplace — fit  shrine  for  the  P<$ntites  of 
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mch  a  hottsehold.    Its  ample  circumference,  adorned  with  Datda 
tiles-^where  stout  shepherdesses,  in  hoops  and  high-heeled  shoes,  gave 
sidelong  looks  of  love  to  kneeling  swains  in  cocked  hats  and  tnmk 
kose ;  while  their  dogs  and  sheep  had  grown  so  much  alike  from  lon^ 
intimacy  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishaUe.   How  I  loved  those  little 
^impses  into  pastoral  life  !  I  have  one  of  them  now  which  I  rescued 
from  the  wreck  of  matter  when  the  house  came  down.     Within  the 
ample  jaws  of  the  chimney,  which  might  have  swallowed  up  at » 
mouthful  a  century  of  patent  grates,  crackled  and  roared  the  merry 
wood-fire— fed  with  massy  logs  which  it  would  take  two  men  to  lift 
as  men  are  now-— casting  its  cheerful  light  as  evening  drew  in  on 
the  pannelled  walls,  bringing  out  the  curious  ^  egg-and-anchor''^  carv* 
ings,  which  were  my  special  pride  and  wonder ;  and  flashing  back 
from  the  mirror  globe,  which  depended  from  the  beam' which  divided 
the  comfortable  low  ceiling  into  two  unequal  parts.    And  let  me  not 
forget  the  mantelpiece,  adorned  with  grotesque  heads  in  wood,  and 
clusters  of  fruit  and  flowers,  of  which  grinling  Gibbons  himself  need 
not  have  been  ashamed.  And  then  the  Turkey  carpet,  covering  tiie 
breadth  but  not  the  length  of  the  room ;  and  the  books — the  Specta- 
tor's short  face  in  his  title-page— the  original  Tatler^— the  first  edi- 
tions of  Pope ;  but  time  would  fail  me  were  1  to  record  all  the  well- 
remembered  contents  of  that  dear  old  room ;  the  sofa  or  settee,  of 
narrow  capacity,  looking  as  if  three  single  chairs  had  been  rolled 
into  one— the  card.table,  with  its  comers  for  candles,  and  its  pools 
for  fish  scooped  out  of  the  verdant  champain  of  green  broad  cloth* 
But  enough ;  let  us  now  approach  the  Divinity  whose  penetralia  we 
have  entered,  and  who  well  befits  such  a  shrine. 

In  an  elbow-chair,  at  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  sat  my  excellent 
aunt  Mrs.  Margaret  Champion,  widow  of  the  Hon.  John  Champion, 
long  one  of  His  Majesty's  council  for  this  province.  When  I  first 
remember  her,  she  had  passed  her  seventieth  year,  and  she  lived  in  a 
green  old  age  till  near  a  hundred  winters  had  passed  over  her  head. 
What  a  picture  of  serene  and  beautiful  old  age !  Her  placid  coun- 
tenance, which  a  cheerful  piety  and  constitutional  philosophy  had 
kept  almost  unwrinkled ;  her  large  black  eyes,  in  which  the  fires  of 
youth  were  not  yet  whpUy  extinguished ;  the  benevolent  smile  which 
was  seldom  absent  from  her  lips,  spoke  of  a  frame  on  which  Time 
had  laid  a  gentle  hand,  and  of  a  mind  at  ease.  When  I  knew  her, 
the  profane  importunities  of  the  fairer  part  of  her  relatives  had  ob- 
tained a  reluctant  consent  to  abandon  the  gently-swelling  hoop  and 
lowering  crape  cushion  in  which  she  once  rejoiced.  But  you  coukl 
never  have  seen  how  she  became  her  decent  white  lace  cap,  her 
flowing  black  lace  shade,  her  rich  silks  for  common  wear,  and  her 
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stiff  brocades  for  high  solemnities,  and  not  have  known  that  she  mm 
agentlewoman  bom. 

I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  my  love  of  other  days  to  the  short  win- 
ter aflemoons  and  long  winter  evenings  which  I  sometimes  spent 
alone  with  her.  I  say  wmeHmegf  for  she  was  not  one  of  the  in. 
Stances  of  neglected  old  age,  bat  her  society  was  courted  by  young 
«s  well  SJB  old. 

**  The  general  faYorite  as  the  geoeral  friend." 

My  aunt  Champion  was  bom  not  long  after  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  and  remembered  Grovemor  Dudley.     The  suc- 
ceeding inhabitants  of  the  old  Province  House  were  familiar  to  her 
recollection,  from  Colonel  Sliute  down  to  Sir  Francis  Bernard.    She 
was  a  staunch  Tory,  God  bless  her  !  and  loved  the  king  to  her  dying 
day ;  and  thought  that  no  greater  men  ever  lived,  at  least  on  this 
Continent,  than  his  Majesty's  representatives  in  the  province.  *  How 
well  would  she  touch  off  the  characters  of  the  successive  Excellencies 
who  in  turn  did  penance  in  the  unthankful  office  of  provincial  go. 
Ternor !  With  what  skill  (though  all  unconscious  of  any)  would  she 
individualize  them,  and  bring  them  body  and  soul  before  your  eyea. 
Sbute,  with  his  military  bluntness  and  frank  sincerity,  relieved  by  a 
little  of  the  sub-acidity  of  temper  which  distinguished  Mr.  Shandy» 
and  rather  too  much  aptitude  to  go  off  at  half*cock  ;  Burnet,  mild 
and  gentlemanlike,  fond  of  pleasure  and  of  elegant  letters,  and  in- 
tended by  nature  and  education  for  a  wider  and  more  brilliant 
sphere ;  and  whose  gentle  nature  was  not  made  of  stubborn  stuff 
enough  to  bear  up  against  the  perpetual  dropping  of  the  petty  vexa- 
tions  which  he  encountered  in  his  official  duties,  and  the  dislike  with 
which  his  genial  propensities  were  regarded  by  the  sterner  religion- 
ists  of  the  day.     I  think  that  he  was  my  aunt's  favorite ;  but  then 
his  reign  was  contemporary  with  her  own,  and  she  looked  upon  him 
and  his  court  with  the  eyes  of  eighteen.    Then  came  Belcher,  plain, 
serious,  dignified,  whose  appearance  and  conversation  indicated  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  cultivated  mind ;  but  whose  character,  though 
acceptable  to  the  colonists  as  one  of  themselves,  and  of  interests 
identical  with  their  own,  did  not  find  equal  favor  with  his  predeces. 
sor  in  the  eyes  of  a  lively  young  woman,  who  loved  to  hear  of  the 
court  of  Anne  and  George,  and  of  the  brilliant  constellation  of  wits 
which  shed  its  selectest  influences  in  that  period  of  Burnet's  life 
when  he  was  the  chosen  companion  of  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  and 
Congreve.  Next  appeared  the  elegant,  versatile  Shirley — intelligent, 
graceful,  fuU  of  nice  tact,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  life.    He  was  the  only  one  of  the  colonial  go- 
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yernon  who  so  laid  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state  as  to  avail  him- 
self both  of  the  tide  of  royal  favor  and  of  the  shifting  gales  of  the 
popular  breath,  and  to  keep  the  helm  for  nearly  eighteen  years. 
His  was  a  glorious  reign  too. 

During  his  supremacy  Louisbourg  fell :  an  event  ever  memora- 
ble in  New  England  history.  With  what  interest  would  my  good 
aunt  describe  the  intense  anxiety  which  filled  every  heart  while 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  was  uncertain ;  and  then  the  transports 
of  joy  with  which  the  news  of  its  complete  and  almost  unhoped  for 
success  was  received;  the  sermons — the  illuminations — ^the  oxen 
roasted  whole — the  oceans  of  punch — the  broached  hogsheads  of 
wine ; — ^for  in  those  days  Temperance  Societies  were  not.  Mrs. 
Champion  looked  upon  this  victory  as  totally  eclipsing  all  the  mili- 
tary glories  of  the  Revolutionary  War — and,  indeed,  it  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  single  action  of  that  great  struggle ;  as  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Pepperell,  why  General  Washington  was  a  fool  to  him. 

Then  came  Pownal,  gay,  hearty,  jovial ;  whose  brilliant  balls  and 
gay  dinners  almost  made  my  dear  aunt  forgrive  his  leaning  to  the 
popular  side.  His  festivity  of  temper,  and  the  gay  coterie  with 
which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  made  her  sorry,  I  am  sure,  though 
she  would  never  admit  it,  when  he  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  less  accommodating  nature  of  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  whose  sa- 
turnine temperament  and  impracticable  temper  made  him  a  suitable 
lever  in  the  hands  of  an  infatuated  ministry  to  detach,  entirely  and 
for  ever,  the  American  Continent  from  the  Briti^  Empire. 

Then  how  many  tales  she  had  to  tell  of  pre-revolutionary  fes- 
tivities—of the  old  aristocratic  families,  too  many  of  which  are  now 
extinct,  or  scattered  by  the  Revolutionary  storm,  over  foreign  lands ! 
And  again,  there  were  sadder  stories  of  later  days.     The  bitter 
scenes  which  preceded  the  flight  of  the  Tories  from  their  native 
land  ;  when  they  stood,  a  small  phalanx,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
the  bitterest  foes,  filled  with  a  jealousy  and  hatred  even  surpassing 
that  of  warring  brothers  ;  and  when,  the  cruelest  of  all,  the  flame  of 
discord  raged  in  almost  every  family,  destroying  all  the  charities  of 
domestic  life,  and  alienating  fathers  from  sons  and  daughters  from 
mothers.     And  then,  when  the  confident  hope  which  they  had  en- 
tertained of  the  power  of  the  British  government  to  protect  them  at 
last  failed  them ;  when  the  report^  at  first  disbelieved,  and  more 
dreadful  than  the  rebel  cannon,  was  confirmed — that  the  town  was 
to  be  evacuated ;  what  consternation  filled  all  their  hearts  ?    To 
stay,  would  be  to  encounter  the  rage  of  the  rebels  flushed  with  vic- 
tory ;  to  fly,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  all  the  scenes  Ihey  loved  best, 
would  be  to  leave  their  estates  to  certain  confiscation,  and  to  reduce 
themselves  to  a  miserable  dependence  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the 
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British  king.  What  agonies  of  indecision !  what  years  of  suffering 
'wete  crowded  into  those  few  hoars !  what  heart-breakings,  when 
the  most  obnoxious  resolved  on  flight !  what  leave-takings  of  pa- 
rents and  children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  husbands  and  wives ! 
what  partings — 

• 

''  Such  as  preM 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts'' 

of  the  beloved  and  the  betrothed !  Some,  alas !  never  to  meet 
again,  and  others  not  till  years  of  sorrow  and  of  hope  deferred  had 
changed  their  countenances  and  perhaps  chilled  their  hearts.^ 

Then  she  would  tell  melancholy  tales  of  how  the  condition  of  the 
refugees  was  changed  from  that  palmy  state  which  their  better  days 
had  known ;  of  the  neglect  they  encountered  ;  of  the  poverty  they 
endured.  Some  of  them,  long  lingering  out  a  sordid  existence  in 
obscure  parts  of  London  on  the  pittance  which  their  Royal  Master 
allowed  them,  buried  in  the  utter  solitude  of  a  great  city.  Some 
ending  their  days  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  most  fortunate  pass- 
log  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  an  honorable  exile,  in  some  petty  of- 
ficial station  in  the  pestilential  climate  of  a  sugar  island. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  from  the  sympathy  which  naturally 
springs  from  the  contemplation  of  great  reverses  in  private  life, 
when  we  are  far  enough  removed  from  the  distorting  passions  of 
contemporaries,  or  whether  it  is  that  I  caught  the  infection  of  my 
good  aunt's  enthusiasm,  still,  though  I  reverence  the  fathers  of  our 
liberty,  and  am  on  principle  of  the  Revolutionary  side,  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  love  the  Tories.  1  am  glad  that  1  was  not  old  enough  at 
that  time  to  take  an  active  part  on  either  side  of  the  divisions  that 
then  rent  society  asunder — ^for  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  have  been 
a  Whig. 

Mrs.  Champion  herself  was  bound  to  the  soil  by  too  many  ties 
of  offspring  and  kindred  to  be  able  to  break  away.  And  happy  for 
her  it  was,  or  perhaps  she  would  have  died  of  a  broken,  home-sick 
heart,  like  her  sister,  or  perished  beneath  the  sun  of  Jamaica,  like 
her  two  brothers,  instead  of  attaining  a  happy  old  age,  attended 
with  all  that  should  accompany  it,  honored  even  by  those  who  ab« 
horred  her  loyalty. 

The  mention  of  my  dear  old  aunt  has  led  me  far  away  from  my 
theme,  but  it  is  hard  to  check  the  procession  of  images  which  her 
name  conjures  up  to  my  imagination.  Let  us  return  to  the  present 
day,  and  contemplate  one  or  two  of  the  yet  surviving  localities  of 
her  happier  hours,  and  mourn  over  those  that  have  vanished. 

The  old  Province  House — ^for  about  a  century  the  centre  of  that 
world  which  was  comprehended  within  the  bounds  of  Massachu- 
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aetts  Bay — still  standi ;  but  how  diam  of  its  beams!  After  paastn^ 
through  a  variety  of  evil  fortUDes,  it  is  now  an  eating-house ;  and 
those  apartments  which*  a  century  ago,  beheld  the  assembled  wia. 
dom,  wity  and  beauty  of  the  province,  and  witnessed  the  elegant 
hospitality  of  the  foremost  man  of  all  that  little  world,  now  sees  no- 
thing but  greasy  citizens,  impatient  for  their  dinner  or  damoroua 
for  their  grog.  It  still  hears  some  traces  of  its  better  days  in  the 
iron  railings,  the  freestone  steps,  and  some  of  the  ornaments  of  its 
front.  It  has  the  air  of  some  ancient  gentleman,  who,  after  spends 
ing  his  youth  and  manhood  in  a  sphere  suited  to  his  rank,  is  re- 
duced in  his  old  age  to  some  unworthy-^perhaps  menial-— condi- 
tion ;  whatever  may  be  his  employment,  and  however  dilapidated 
his  dress,  you  feel  that  he  is  not  in  his  right  place*  The  old  In- 
dian, too,  still  bends  his  bow  above  its  roof,  and  not  without  his  le* 
gend  which  used  to  tell  my  wondering  boyhood  that  at  midnight^ 
just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  bow-string  twanged,  and  the 
shaft  sped  away  into  unknown  worlds ;  whither  I  neither  asked  nor 
cared.  I  troubled  not  my  head  with  sceptical  inquiries  into  mya* 
teries  which  are  the  province  of  unseen  powers.  Its  ample  court- 
yard, which  had  beheld  many  a  military  and  many  a  civil  pomp»  has 
been  long  since  filled  up  with  a  staring  row  of  vulgar  modern  brick 
houses ;  presuming,  like  some  upstarts  newly  rich,  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  their  betters.  An  envious  screen !  And  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  now  more  pleasing  to  the  genius  of  the  place  to  have  its 
wreck  of  former  greatness  thus  shi^ded  from  the  common  gaae.  I 
think  it  may  save  the  stout  old  walls  some  blushes. 

Reader,  be  pleased  to  exercise  at  my  bidding  that  wonder-work- 
ing power  which  we  all  possess,  and  sweep  away  that  mass  of  brick 
and  mortar ;  replant  the  noble  trees  ;  and  restore  the  fine  old  pile 
to  its  pristine  splendor.  Conjure  up  the  men  and  boys  of  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  as  you  love  me,  forget  not  the  women.  It  is  a  lovely 
day  in  June.  AU  the  world  is  abroad.  The  country  seems  to  be 
superinduced  upon  the  town.  It  must  be  some  special  holiday.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  the  year— always  saving  and  excepting 
Commencement.  It  is  the  feast  of  the  AjfciBur  and  Honosabi^b 
Abtillebt  Coxpant,  the  most  ancient  military  institution  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  which  was  regarded  at  its  creation  with  a  jealom 
eye  by  our  prudent  ancestors,  forewarned  by  the  example  **  of  the 
Pr»torian  Band  among  the  Romans  and  the  Knights  Templars  in 
Europe."  There  they  are,  drawn  up  martially  before  the  gate,  ready 
to  take  up  the  escort.  Their  presence  has  just  been  intimated  to 
the  governor.  The  door  opens,  and,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  cor- 
tege, his  Excellency  appears.  Observe  his  collarless  scarlet  coat 
richly  laced  with  gold,  his  embroidered  white  satin  waistcoat,  his 
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Bcarkt  biMckety  white  silk  stockings,  high  quarteied  shoes  and  gold 
buckksy  and  neglect  not  to  remark  the  cut  steel  handle  of  his  dress 
sword.  Mark  with  what  an  old  school  grace  he  takes  up  his  cocked 
hat»  and  adyances  bowingly  forwards  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
lowered  pikes,  presented  firelocks,  and  roUing  drums  of  the  citizen 
soldiers,  and  the  hearty  shouts  of  the  gazing  crowd.  Would  that 
time  would  senre  us  to  follow  the  procession  to  the  Old  Brick,  and 
listen  to  a  sermon  containing  matter  enough  to  furnish  forth  a  cen- 
tury of  the  delicate  discoijoses  of  our  times  I  Thence  we  might  re- 
pair to  the  well^spread  board ;  and  when  those  rites  have  b^n  duly 
solemnized,  we  might  accompany  them  to  the  Common,  and  witness, 
with  a  generation  long  vanishedf  the  ceremonies  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  which  we  have  now  but  a  type.  And  then  the 
Inrilliant  evening  when  His  Excellency  threw  open  his  doors  to  a 
polished  and  elegant  circle  unsurpassed  at  any  subsequent  period ! 
But  something  too  much  of  this* 

It  is  about  four  years  since  I  took  a  melancholy  walk  to  the  North 
End,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  one  of  the  few  historical  houses 
which  then  surviyed.    I  mean  the  mansion  of  Goyemor  Hutchin. ' 
son ;  a  man  whose  name  will  by  degrees  lose  much  of  the  odium 
with  which  the  unfortunate  view  which  he  took  of  the  interests  of 
his  country  has  invested  it ;  and  whose  faults  will  be  thought,  per- 
haps, by  posterity,  to  have  been  expiated  by  his  misfortunes.  When 
I  arrived,  the  hand  of  destruction  was  already  there.  The  house  was 
disembowelled,  the  windows  gone,and  the  whole  dcene  presented  an  air 
of  desolation  which  would  have  transported  a  less  vivid  imagination 
than  mine  to  the  morning — seventy  years  since — ^which  succeeded 
the  night  disgraceful  in  our  annals,  when  a  brutal  and  inebriated 
mob  made  a  ruin  of  the  finest  house  in  the  province ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  destroyed  collections,  for  the  loss  of  which  our  history  must 
ever  mourn.    The  political  magicians  of  that  day,  who  foresaw  the 
tempest  which  was  brewing,  and  thought  that  they  could  so  direct 
the  storm  as  to  produce  only  the  good  effects  of  a  wholesome  agita- 
tion of  the  political  atmosphere,  found  too  late,  that  in  fostering  the 
mob  spirit  they  had  evoked  a  devil  which  they  could  neither  control 
nor  lay ;  and  which,  once  raised,  seems  like  to  become  the  master 
of  their  descendants.    It  will  be  many  years  before  we  shall  see 
another  house  at  all  comparable  to  this  one  of  the  last  age,  either 
in  its  architectural  excellence  or  the  substantial  elegance  of  its  in- 
ternal economy. 

From  the  ruins  of  this  edifice,  and  those  of  one  other  adjoining 
bouse  of  one  of  the  M  Tory  families— *which  well  deserves  a  sepa* 
rate  essay  for  its  description— 4iave  sprung  a  crop  of  snissH  fine 
new  brick  houses,  all  stark  alike,  as  if  they  had  been  run  in  the 
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aame  mould — ^meaninglesB,  souUless  masfles  of  matter.  How  hearij^ 
must  their  weight  lie  upon  his  soul  who  effected  the  change !    I 
would  not  have  such  a  load  on  my  conscience  for  the  world. 

Another  venerable  monument  of  a  former  generation  has  sinee 
bowed  its  head  in  the  dust,  and  given  place  also  to  a  crowd  of  ap- 
start  heirs,  who  perk  their  common-place,  vulgar  visages  in  your  face 
as  if  they  were  of  better  worth  than  the  noble  ancestral  stock  from 
which  they  sprung.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Phips* 
That  ^  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green  Lane  of  North  Boston,"  which, 
before  the  tide  of  his  affidrs  had  turned,  he  prophetically  boasted  to 
bis  unbelieving  spouse  that  he  would  one  day  possess,  is  for  ever 
gone ;  and  the  fine  old  height,  from  which  it  once  proudly  surveyed 
the  country  round,  is  the  abode  of  a  brick-and-mortar  monster, 
compared  with  which  the  gerrymander  was  grace  and  proportioa 
itself.  This  stately  house,  to  which  the  adventurous  boy  had  looked 
forward  as  the  summit  of  human  hopes  when  he  was  keeping  sheep 
at  Oasco  Bay,  or  wielding  the  adze  and  the  hammer  in  one  of  the 
shipyards  of  Boston,  was  completed  after  his  extraordinary  enter- 
'  prise  had  been  crowned  with  remarkable  success,  when  the  hand 
of  majesty  had  laid  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  poor  journeyman  mechanic  had  returned  to  his  native  land  in- 
vested with  its  highest  dignity.  It  is  well  that  corp<ft*ation8  have 
no  souls,  or  I  fear  that  the  one  which  delivered  up  this  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Past  into  the  hands  of  the  PhiUstines  would  stand  in 
fearful  peril  of  utter  perdition. 

There  is,  however,  still  standing  an  abode  of  less  aristocratic  pre- 
tensions, but  of  more  illustrious  associations,  than  those  just  cele- 
brated. It  is  the  house  in  which  Benjamin  Franklin  spent  his  early 
years.  It  makes  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union  streets  on  your 
right-hand  as  you  go  towards  the  North  End  from  Court-street  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  ball  protuding  as  a  sign,  with  the  date 
1608.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  letter  from  Doctor  Franklin,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  was  bom  in  this  house  ;  but  accurate  anti- 
quarians, who  have  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  are  of  opinion 
that  his  father  did  not  remove  to  this  house  till  after  the  Doctor's 
birth ;  which  they  assort  took  place  in  a  house  (now,  of  course,  de- 
molished) which  stood  on  the  site  of  Barker's  furniture  warehouse 
in  Milk-street,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  Old  South  Church  on  the 
other  side.  However  this  may  be,  whether  Milk-street  or  Hanover, 
street  may  boast  of  having  witnessed  the  entrance  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher  on  the  scene  which  he  so  long  adorned,  still  we  may  be 
sure  that  those  unpretending  walls  beheld  the  first  dawning  of  his 
infant  intellect,  and  were  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections. 
It  was  from  that  door  that  the  self-complacent  urchin  iEOued  with 
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his  pocket  full  of  coppers  en  tiiat  famoiu  holiday  morniiig  when  he 
exchanged  all  his  treasure  for  the  eyer-memorable  whistle^  and  with 
it  bought  the  experience  .which,  corapriaed  within  the  compass  of  a 
proverb,  he  has  added  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  wisdom.  It  was 
in  that  cellar  that,  in  his  early  economy  of  time,  he  shocked  his 
worthy  progenitor  by  proposing  to  have  grace  said  in  the  lump  over 
the  whole  Imrrel  of  beef  which  he  was  putting  down,  instead  of  over 
each  piece  in  detail  as  it  came  to  the  table.  Here,  too,  it  was  that 
his  father,  patriarch-like,  sat  at  his  table  surrounded  by  thirteen 
^rown-up  children,  of  which  numerous  race  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
single  descendant  extant— -certainly  not  of  the  name.  It  was  to 
this  home,  too,  that  young  Franklin  returned  after  his  successful 
elopement  to  Philadelphia,  with  a  fine  coat  upon  his  back  and  mo- 
aey  in  his  pocket — ^the  admiration  of  his  parents  and  the  envy  of 
Jiis  brethren*  If  walls  had  tongues  as  well  as  ears,  what  histories 
^ight  not  these  unfold  !  Reader,  if  you  are  worthy  to  look  upon 
this  hallowed  scene,  make  haste-f-delay  not  your  pilgrimage  till  to. 
morrow,  nor  evenr  till  afler  dinner — ^for  even  while  I  write  its  fate 
may  be  sealed  and  its  destruction  begun.  In  other  countries  the 
roofs  which  have  sheltered  less  eminent  men  than  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin are  preserved  with  filial  reverence,  and  visited  with  pilgrim  de- 
votion.   It  should  be  so  here* 

Both  time  and  patience  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  recount  at 
large  the  other  deeds  of  destruction  which  have  been  worked  out 
within  a  few  years  past.  The  mansion-house  of  the  Faneuils,  with 
its  princely  court-yard  and  old  French  palace-like  front,  with  the 
grotesque  heads  grinning  from  the  tops  of  the  windows ;  the  house 
of  the  Yassalls,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Percy  during  the  siege, 
and  afterwards  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Hayley,  the  sister  of  John  Wilkes, 
with  its  hanging  gardens  terraced  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal peaks  of  old  Trimountain ;  the  hospitable  home  of  the  Bow- 
doins,  eloquent  of  the  past — ^they  are  all  vanished  !  The  very  soil 
on  which  they  stood  is  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea. 

I  have  lived  long,  and  seen  many  changes.  The  friends  of  my 
early  years  are  mostly  cold  either  in  death  or  in  estrangement. 
The  grand-daughters  of  my  early  loves  now  reigo  in  their  stead. 
The  world  is  governed  by  a  generation,  yet  unborn  when  my  career 
of  active  life  began.  I  have  seen  heresies  in  politics  and  in  reli- 
gion usurp  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  good  old  orthodox  plat- 
form.  I  have  witnessed  the  decline  of  hoops,  the  desuetude  of  pow- 
der,  the  almost  total  extinction  of  breeches.  The  last  of  the 
cocked-hats,  too,  has  set  for  ever,^and  is,  like  the  lost  Pleiad,  **  seen 
no  more  bebw !"  I  have  beheld  divinest  punch  driven  forth  from 
the  society  of  polite  maq,  and  forced  to  tnke  refuge  in  the  grog- 
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shopa !  Even  Madeira's  generoaB  joioe  bave  I  seen  eibewed  uide 
by  pretending  coxcombs  from  Hbe  soutii  of  France  and  the  Rhine! 
But  stay !  I  take  back  the  disparaging  epithet.  One  is  too  apt  to 
andervalae  the  merits  of  newer  friends  when  they  interfere  with  the 
modest  claims  of  long-tried  and  weU«known  worth.  I  will  not  be 
unjust  to  the  newer  excellence  of 

"  The  ^y,  serene,  good-natured  Borfimdir^ 
And  the  innh  fragrant  rintage  of  tne  RJune  ;*' 

but  surely,  surely  for  the  solid,  serious  drinking  that  man  came  iito 
the  worid  to  do,  Madeira  is  the  only  satisfjring  good. 

All  these  changes,  however,  have  stolen  so  gradually  upon  me^ 
that  my  natural  and  acquired  disinclination  to  change  has  not  bees 
rudely  shocked.   The  times  have  changed,  and  I  have  changed  wilii 
them.    But  the  violence  that  is  done  to  my  stead&et  nature  by  the 
sudden  and  total  demoHtion  of  my  old  companion  walls,  the  voj 
scenes  of  my  youthful  pleasures,  is  mitigated  by  no  gradual  tad 
stealthy  approach.    The  pick.axe  enters  into  my  soid.    The  diff- 
cult  tug  which  in  the  death  grapple  can  hardly  bring  the  sturdy  oU 
walls  to  the  ground,  too  roo^y  tears  the  web  of  remembered  joya 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  shall  not  remain  long  enough  behind  to  be* 
hold  the  utter  extinction  of  all  of  my  old  familiar  friends.    This 
roof,  at  least,  under  which  I  write,  and  which  has  sheltered  moie 
than  four  generations  of  my  ancestors,  will  remeun  to  be  the  abode 
of  my  age.    It  cannot  peld  to  Vandal  force  until  I  have  exchaqgBd 
its  friendly  shelter  for  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

T.  ». 

B<Mmf  1837. 
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AUTUMNAL  STORMS. 

^ 

I. 

Off  in  tha  West  there  is  a  sea  of  blue':— 
While  gloomiest  rapors,  elnstering  on  high| 
Tell  that  the  hour  of  stocm  is  drawing  nigh ; 
For  dark  they  rise,  and  darker  to  the  ^iew. 
Oh,  eoUUy  iirom  the  fiast  careers  the  ga]i»— 
Sharp  as  Adwtaity  or  the  pang  of  grief, 
Which  sens  the  heart  like  Automn's  withered  leaf, 
When  those  we  lore  in  their  aiibetion  fldl. 
Now  from  the  scattering  mists,  relentless  Rain, 
Falls  in  chill  drops,  precursors  of  the  shower, 
That  soon  will  prostrate  the  unsheltered  flower. 
Blooming  of  late  securely  on  the  plain. 
It  comes  I  in  sudden  gusts  it  rushes  down — 
And  angry  clouds  o'er  all  the  landscape  frown. 

The  Northern  wind  hath  blown  his  bugle  blast : — 

And  troops  of  clouds  come  hurrying  on  the  fields 

Of  the  dark  sky,  and  wide  their  banners  cast, 

And  lift  abora  the  earth  their  massiTe  shieldSL 

Now,  1^  vnoideied,  all  namarthalled,  they 

Make  preparation  fcr  the  din  afiray ; 

Their  weapona  are  ihe  sleet,  the  rain,  the  hail-^ 

Concealed  behind  those  parapets  of  mist : 

Lol  now,  their  keen-edged  fray  doth  assail 

The  guarding  atmosphere,  and  o'er  the  land — 

SaTe  where  its  breast  is  cased  in  rocky  mail, — 

Pours  derastation,  at  thy  stem  command. 

Oh,  Northern  wind  I  Nor  will  the  war  desist, 

Till  thoa  art  conquered  by  some  hostile  gale  ! 

P.  B. 
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THE   PREMIER'S   STORY. 

(OONCLUDBD  FROM  OUR  LAST  NUMBER.) 

The  &ir  Addle  was  all  that  beauty,  grace,  and  smiles  could  make 
her;  bat  wore  such  an  air  of  gay  indifference,  that  her  lover 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  absurd  to  break  out  into  an  open 
declaration  of  love  on  the  spot,  although  it  was  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity, which  might  might  not  soon  present  itself  again.  He  be- 
gan to  deliberate,  which  a  lover  never  should,  at  least  not  in  the 
presence  of  his  adored,  without  making  her  partaker  of  his  dellbenu 
tions.  He  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  bright  loveliness  before 
him,  and  looked  out  at  the  window  as  if  to  contemplate  the  beauties 
of  nature  abroad.  The  vast,  interminable  expanse  of  the  Indiao 
Ocean  lay  before  him — its  dark  green  waves,  that  rolled  in  lazy  un- 
dulations to  the  shore,  scarcely  rippled  by  the  gentle  zephyr  that 
came  wantoning  through  the  adjoining  orange  groves ;  the  dear, 
deep  blue  sky  of  the  Tropics,  compared  with  which  those  of  our 
northern  latitudes  wax  faint  and  pale,  which  would  mock  the 
vaunted  skies  of  Italy  herself,— -seemed  to  have  struck  him  for  the  firit 
time  as  a  spectacle  worthy  of  contemplation.  He  sat  gazing  on  the 
sky  and  the  sea  alternately,  as  if  he  expected  to  behold  another 
Venus  descend  from  the  upper  regions,  or  emerge  from  the  waves, 
and  had  entirely  forgotten  the  mortal  beauty  at  his  side. 

The  lady  spoke,  and  startled  him  from  a  reverie  which,  though  he 
did  not  dream  of  it,  had  lasted  some  minutes.  She  inquired  whether  be 
admired  the  prospect  of  the  ocean  ?  He  attempted  to  apeak,  in  a  strain 
bordering  on  the  poetical,  of  the  glorious  sight ;  and,  to  raise  the  admi- 
ration of  the  fair  Islander  still  higher,  he  undertook  to  recite  a  mag- 
nificent passage  of  one  of  our  poets  apostrophizing  the  ocean,  and 
broke  down  in  the  middle  of  the  third  line  !  The  lady,  to  whom  he 
supposed  it  would  be  so  new  and  agreeable,  was  obliged  to  finiA 
the  quotation  herself.  When  she  concluded,  she  inquired  of  him  if 
he  were  fond  of  poetry ;  and  as  he  answered,  in  sincerity,  that  he 
did  not  read  it  often,  she  advised  him  to  begin  the  study  directly, 
for  she  could  promise  him  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it.  In  short,  she 
confessed  that  she  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  though  she  denied 
that  she  had  ever  wooed  the  muses. 

When  that  subject  was  ended,  the  conversation  fell  to  the  ground ; 
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and  though  the  Ute»d*1He  endured  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more^  the 
lover  could  not  determine  upon  what  he  should  say  next.  All  his 
common  places  of  gallantry  had  fled  from  his  memory,  or  appeared 
trifling  and  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  if  not  absolutely  ridiculous. 
In  short,  when  he  wished  to  be  most  enchanting,  he  was  become  so 
dull  and  spiritless. that  he  wished  himself  at  the  devil ;  and  the  lady 
would  have  been  excusable  if  she  had  seconded  his  wish,  as  probably 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  known  what  it  was.  He  was  trans- 
formed from  a  man  of  some  good  parts  of  speech  to. a  mere  booby* 
He,  however,  did  his  utmost  to  look  unutterable  things,  though  all 
his  uttered  expressions  were  but  poor  insiguificant  nothings.  He 
began  at  length  to  rouse  himself^  and  resolved  to  speak  of  love  at 
all  hazards ;  when,  just  as  the  word  waa  struggling  upward  in  his 
throat,  the  father  entered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  it  again 
along  with  his  vexation  ! 

To  complete  his  chagrin,  the  fair  Adele  now  rose  and  took  leave, 
not  to  return  to  them.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  console  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  with  the  old  gentleman's  punch  and  conversa- 
tion, to  the  former  of  which  it  is  known  he  gave  the  preference. 
After  an  hour  spent  in  cementing  the  newly-formed  friendship  in 
that  manner,  he  took  leave,  though  not  without  some  opposition, 
as  the  bowl  of  punch  was  not  yet  exhausted.  The  old  gentleman, 
in  fact,  was  evidently  not  pleased  by  the  desertion,  though  he  gave 
him  an  invitation  to  come  again  soon.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
promise  was  readily  given,  notwithstanding  that  the  quantity  of 
punch  he  had  been  forced  to  drink,  out  of  complaisance,  admonished 
him  of  the  danger  he  would  incur. 

While  the  father  and  lover  were  occupied  in  this  manner,  the 
daughter  had  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  and  though  it  may  be 
a  little  unusual  with  the  sex  in  Paris,  she  sat  down  to  meditate. 
The  first  thing  that  occurred  to  her  was  the  strange  difierence  be- 
tween the  gallant  young  man  of  the  evening  before  and  the  very 
silent  visitor  of  that  afternoon.  What  could  it  mean  7  Was  he 
unhappy  7  Ah,  what  a  pity  !  But  then  why  should  he  have  been 
so  gay  the  evening  before  7  Perhaps  he  was  in  love !  It  might  be. 
But  with  whom  7  ^  Ah  !"  said  she,  **  I  should  like  to  know.  I  will 
watch  when  I  meet  him  in  the  company  of  our  belles.  He  seems 
a  very  good  young  man,  and  I  take  some  interest  in  him  to-day-~ 
he  seems  so  dejected !" 

B^old !  my  dear  friends,  what  miracles  are  wrought  by  dulness* 

While  the  lovely  Addle  was  acknowledging  herself  touched  by  it, 
her  lover  was  reproaching  himself  in  the  most  cruel  language,  for 
his  stupidity,  his  folly,  his  idiotcy.  When  he  came  home  and  re- 
viewed seriously  with  me  his  behavior  in  the  presence  of  the  lady. 
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I  will  coDfe0s  that  I  thought  he  mnBt  have  loet  all  tiwgnMnd  he  fim* 
cied  he  had  gained  the  evening  before.'  Hewevery  upon  the 
of  the  ^  poetry,  a  brilliant  idea  flashed  acroM  my  mind.  I 
diately  proposed  to  him  to  regain  his  lost  ground,  and  to  secure  tlie 
conquest,  by  addressing  a  beautiful  sonnet  to  hery  breathing  of  love 
lind  adoration  in  such  melting  strains,  that  she  should  be  ibfoed  to 
yield  up  her  heart  at  the  very  first  stanza. 

^  Excellent !"  the  idea  was  instantly  hailed  as  an  inspirati^Ni  of 
the  muses  themselves.  As  the  plan  was  mine,  I  was  the  proper 
person  to  execute  it,  though  I  had  never  written  a  line  <^  poetry  in 
my  life. 

Luckily  I  bethought  myself  that  I  had,  from  some  unacoooBtahle 
caprice,  thrown  among  the*lumber  in  my  baggage  the  poetical  workv 
of  several  French  poets  of  established  reputation,  thinking  that  I 
might  be  glad  to  read  them  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage.  I  had 
not  been  driven  to  that  extremity,  and  had  almost  forgott^i  that  I 
had  brought  them  with  me.  Truly,  I  never  could  have  expected 
that  they  would  become  so  useful,  1  may  say  indispensable,  to  ncie. 
I  thought  that  I  had  the  same  right  to  borrow  their  language,  which 
they  had  to  borrow  the  ideas  of  their  predecessors ;  and  when  I  re- 
fleeted,  moreover,  that  I  had  bought  their  works,  and  paid  for  tiieoi 
more  than  they  were  worth,  my  conscience  was  entirely  satisfied. 
I  therefore  commenced  my  poetical  career,  as  my  predecessors  had 
themselves  done,  by  borrowing  a  little  from  one  and  a  little  from 
another,  though,  for  fear  of  doing  injustice  to  their  ideas,  I  preserved 
their  exact  language, — a  fiiimess  and  ddicacy  toward  my  ihymiBg 
brethren  which  many  of  the  craft  do  not  always  observe. 

Well,  Messieurs,  though  you  may  think  little  of  this  mode  <^  eom- 
position,  I  assure  you,  it  affi>rds  great  scope  for  poetical  talent,  and 
I  succeeded  in  tying  together  a  very  elegant  bouqitei  of  rhymes.  I 
think  I  may  say  thus  much  without  vanity ;— ^nay,  don't  be  alarmed, 
my  dear  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  it  to  you— I  am  not  so 
proud  of  my  works  as  some  other  poets ;  though,  certainly  if  I  coold 
appeal  to  the  best  ones  of  the  last  century,  I  am  sure  they  wonid 
alt  find  some  good  lines  in  my  sonnet,  at  least  those  of  them  who 
should  perchance  recognize  their  own  contributions,  which,  from 
the  odd  application  of  some  of  them,  perhaps  they  might  not  do  very 
readily. 

The  lover  was  delighted  With  my  composition,  and  though  it  was  my 
first  essay,  I  began  to  fancy  myself  another  Ovid !  I  grew  proud  of  it 
as  I  contemplated  the  finished  {Nroduetion,  and  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  though  there  might  be  some  talent  or  genius  in 
putting  together  the  separate  couplets,  yet  to  arrange  the  tout  en- 
serMe  so  as  to  produce  the  splendid  eWtct  it  did,  was  the  work  of 
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a  genius  of  a  far  higher  order.  I  was  pleased  also  to  discover 
this  Istent  talent  in  myselfy  as  it  might  ftirnish  me  with  a  means 
of  support,  if  all  other  resources  shouM  fail  me,  in  the  vicissitudes 
and  revolutions  of  human  life.  I  believe  a  great  many  thousand 
new  volumes  of  poetry  would  have  been  poured  upon  the  world  ac- 
cording to  my  system  before  this,  if  we  had  not  kept  it  a  secret.  As  1 
have  no  idea  of  turning  poet  again,  I  now  disclose  it  to  you,  my  good 
friends,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  poetical  geniuses  of  tbe  times, 
if  you  shall  choose  to  impart  it  to  them.  I  should  not  be  astonished 
if  some  of  them  attempt  to  dispute  the  honor  of  the  invention  with 
me,  and  even  prove  that  they  have  long  practised  upon  the  same 
system  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  that  case,  Messieurs,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  waive  my  pretensions  to  the  invention.  I  do  not  set  so 
much  value  upon  my  poetical  fame,  as  to  engage  in  any  controversy 
on  the  subject 

The  very  ^ext  day  the  verses  were  modestly,  and  I  may  say  timidly, 
presented  to  the  fair  object  who  had  inspired  them,  as  was  asserted 
in  one  of  the  couplets.  I  did  not,  of  course,  tremUe  for  their  re- 
ception, as  some  poor  poets  would  have  done,  because  I  doubted 
their  merit :  that  is  to  say,  the  taut  ensemble  I  was  sure  was  very 
well,  though  there  might  be  here  and  there  a  couplet  that  was  not 
quite  as  I  could  have  wished.  But  I  did  tremble  violently  for  fear  that 
the  lady,  who  had  announced  herself  a  lover  of  poetry,  migbt  have  read 
the  originals  whom  I  had  consulted  ;  and  my  new  plan  of  versifica- 
tion might  be  exposed  and  exploded,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  my  friend's 
matrimonial  project,  in  which  I  took  a  deep  interest,  and  to  the  great 
risk  of  my  own  poetical  reputation  if  my  authorship  should  be  by 
any  indiscretion  betiayed. 

But  this  first  offspring  of  my  muse  was  bom  under  a  fortunate 
planet*  My  essay  in  rhyme  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
The  &ir  Adele  condescended  to  read  them ;  and  though  she  disown- 
ed the  praises  of  her  beauty,  and  pronounced  the  verses  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  subject  of  them,  she  still  did  not  return  them  in 
disgust,  bat  very  carelessly  put  them  in  her  besom — a  circumstance 
fipom  which  the  lover  drew  the  most  fiivorable  omens ;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  confess 
—not  his  imposition,  but  his  flame,  when  the  everlasting  mother 
entered  and  prevented  him.  C^tainly  mothers  as  well  as  fathers 
were  created  expressly  for  the  torment  of  poor  lovers,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  She  cast  a  very  prying  look  at  tbe  parties,  and 
did  not  seem  particularly  pleased  with  the  observations  she  made. 
However,  my  gentleman's  non«cba]ance  soon  dissipated  her  sos* 
picions,  and  some  judicious  compliment  made  her  so  for  forget 
VOL.  X.  45 
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them,  as  to  inVite  him  to  come,  back  again  io  the  ereniBg  and  take 
a  walk,  with  herself  and  a  party  of  friends,  by  the  sea-side. 

He  returned,  according  to  invitation,  and  the  mother  hersdf  did 
him  the  honor  to  select  him  as  her  gallant,  and  he  was  obliged  Id 
give  her  his  arm-— an  arrangement  at  which  the  daughter  apparmtly 
pouted  a  little,  as  she  absolutely  refused  to  walk  with  the  yoong 
gentleman  whom  her  mamma  had  selected  for  her.  He  was  not  at 
all  to  her  taste ;  and,  in  fact,  scarcely  knew  poetry  from  {Hrose. 
She  accordingly  took  her  father's  arm,  notwithstanding  the  nods 
and  whispers,  and  angry  looks  of  her  mother ;  and  in  further  revenget 
before  the  party  returned  from  the  promenade,  she  contrived  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  her  lover  a  poetical  reply  to  the  lines  she  had 
received  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  it  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  literary  periodi- 
cal in  this  capital.  It  was  a  piece  of  poetry  worthy  of  keeping 
company  with  many  which  I  have  since  seen  published  under  very 
celebrated  names. 

This  unexpected  response,  however,  threw  us  into  great  difficulty. 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  my  verses,  though  put  together 
with  such  care,  and  drawn  from  so  many  Helicons,  were  altogether 
inferior  to  the  easy,  natural,  and  graceful  lines  of  my  poetical  livaL 
Though  I  was  not  at  all  piqued  by  her  superiority,  I  couki  not,  at 
first,  help  accusing  her  of  practising  the  same  system  of  composi- 
tion  with  myself.  But  on  the  fullest  examination  I  found  nothing 
to  ju8tify''that  theory.  Then  came  the  terrible  perplexity  I  alluded 
to,  of  finding  a  reply  to  this  unpremeditated  effusion  in  my  sources 
of  inspiration.  I  was  not  a  little  dismayed  at  being  involved  in 
such  a  poetical  contest  with  a  young  lady,  who,  though  scarcely 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  never  out  of  the  Isle  of  France,  wrote  so 
much  better  poetry  than  I  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  amatory 
productions  of  some  twenty  poets  of  high  renown  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

**  And  the  orthography  7"  exclaimed  the  Vicomte. 

«<  Oh !  quite  faultless— every  word  spelt  by  the  dictionary  of  the 
French  academy,  and  the  hand-writing  of  a  delicate,  beautiful  cluu 
racter.  In  short,  the  lover  found  that  his  goddess,  as  she  was  called 
in  three  couplets  of  our  sonnet,  was  likely  to  mount  to  the  summit 
of  Parnassus,  while  our  dull  beast  of  a  Pegasus  was  cropping  this- 
ties  at  the  base.  The  dangers  of  our  system  of  borrowing  whole 
couplets  at  once,  word  for  word,  became  too  apparent  and  too  im- 
minent. It  was  not  to  be  ventured  again  without  some  modifi* 
cation.  In  a  paroxysm  of  despair  I  now  resolved  to  turn  poet  in 
good  earnest,  and  to  translate  from  some  Qieek,  Latin,  and  Italian 
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poets,  which  I  had  in  ray  eollectioDy  their  best  amatory  ideas  into 
French  vense,  and  only  to  resort  to  my  old  friends  of  the  last  cen. 
tiny  for  the  rhymes,  in  which  I  was  not  yet  very  expert. 

Thanks  to  Horace,  Anacreon,  Petrarch,  and  some  others 
with  whose  names  I  am  not  now  so  familiar,  I,  after  one  day  and 
two  nights'  diligent  labor,  succeeded  by  this  means  in  producing 
exactly  the  same  number  of  lines  with  my  antagonist ;  and  I  flat- 
ter myself,  lines  that  had  a  fair  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality. 
I  fortunately  discovered,  among  my  books,  a  translation  of  Petrarch 
into  French  prose— -the  translator  called  it  poetry ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  and  it  was  I  who  gave 
tile  turn  and  polish  to  his  versification.  I  owe  the  translator 
an  eternal  debt  of  grstitude,  though  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 
From  that  I  borrowed  without  fear,  as  I  was  very  sure  that  nobody, 
even  in  France,  had  ever  read  his  production  ;  and  taking  whole 
stanzas  at  a  time  when  they  suited  my  purpose,  I  retrenched  the 
worst  expressions  and  substituted  some  of  my  best  in  their  stead. 
This  eflTort  of  my  muse  was  also  graciously  received  the  morning 
after  it  was  perfected,  and  the  very  same  evening,  by  a  legerde- 
main, which  lovers  soon  learn,  the  reply  came  to  ray  friend's  hands 
in  the  presence  of  the  father  and  mother  without  the  least  suspicion 
being  awakened.  I  was  alarmed  when  this  new  poem  came  to  be 
read.  The  young  lady  appeared  to  have  a  poetical  spinning-wheel 
in  her  head,  and  my  post  of  Poet  Laureat  threatened  to  be  far  from  a 
sinecure.  To  complete  the  miseries  of  the  employment,  it  had  no 
salary  attached  to  it  to  sweeten  the  labor. 

I  now  insisted  that  it  was  time  to  descend  to  plain  prose,  and  we 
accordingly  composed  a  tender  epistle,  in  that  style  which  united 
the  wild  spirit  of  poetry  with  the  sober  prose  of  love.  This  was 
more  speedily  finished,  and  conveyed  to  the  hands  of  the  lady ; 
but,  to  our  great  consternation,  remained  unanswered  and  unnotic- 
ed.  It  was  therefore,  after  due  deliberation,  resolved  that  I  should 
algain  invoke  the  muses,  to  re-establish  the  correspondence  ;  for  it 
was  impossible  to  speak  to  her  alone,  as  she  was  never  out  of  the 
presence  of  her  mother  since  the  visits  of  her  lover  were  become  so 
frequent. 

I  therefore  resumed  my  tunefiil  reed,  and  with  the  help  of  the  same 
friendly  authors,  who,  no  doubt,  wrote  for  the  benefit  of  lovers 
that  could  not  write  poetry  themselves,  I  discoursed  very  much  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  of  cruelty,  of  silence,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  topics,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  It  was  delivered  at  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  before  nine  in  the  evening  a  reply  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  lover,  in  which  there  was  a  gentle  hint  that  poetry 
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and  not  prose  waa  the  language  of  lore.    For  my  own  part»  I  be* 
gan  to  curse  the  hour  that  rhymes  were  invented. 

I  was  obliged,  however,  to  furnish  a  fresh  supply  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  length  I  discovered  that  1  was  getting  a  certain 
facility  of  rhyming,  which  made  me  think  seriously  of  setting  op  for 
a  poet  on  my  own  capital.  But  Apollo  twitched  my  ear,  and  I 
repressed  my  ambition. 

After  nearly  two  months  had  been  consumed  in  these  ezercisesy 
the  lady's  mania  for  rhymes,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  suddenly 
ceased.  Whether  it  was  that  I  grew  careless,  and  my  verses  every 
time  more  detestable,  or  that  she  found  that  even  my  poetry  would 
not  soothe  the  torments  of  love,  I  do  not  know ;  but  she  began  her* 
self  to  condescend  to  write  in  prose ;  and  several  charming  biUeta- 
doux  were  received  from  her,  which  I  liked  much  better  than  her 
most  elegant  poetry.  A  few  days  after  this  happy  change,  a  le* 
ply  to  a  most  tender  and  pressing  communication  of  her  lover 
received  from  her  by  the  hands  of  a  confidential  slave*  an  old 
man,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have  acted  as  Duenna  to  her  grand- 
mother. It  contained  but  three  lines.  They,  however,  expressed 
all  that  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  her  lover*  It  is  sorpris. 
ing  how  few  words  will  serve  for  that  purpose,  if  the  lady  stuify 
conciseness,  and  make  choice  of  the  proper  phrases !  I  will  repeat 
it  to  you  as  a  model  of  that  species  of  epistolary  composition*] 

^  My  dear,  my  beloved  Jules — 

^  I  will  no  longer  dissemble.     My  heart  is  yours*     Obtain  the 
consent  of  my  parents,  and  our  happiness  shall  not  be  delayed. 

<«  Adsui.'' 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  impatient  swain  flew  to  the  father  and 
mother  to  communicate  to  them  the  joyful  intelligence  that  he  had 
gained  their  beloved  daughter's  affection,  and  came  to  demand  their 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  two  tenderest  lovers  in  the  universe* 
He  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  it,  as  his  charmer,  herself^  had  assured 
him  that  parents,  in  that  happy  Isle,  seldom  or  never  made  objec- 
tions, in  such  cases,  on  the  score  of  interest* 

The  father  and  mother,  however,  in  this  instance,  not  only  ap- 
peared disposed  to  make  themselves  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  when  he  had  communicated  his  errand,  but  prepared  to  make 
the  most  violent  opposition.  The  father  became  pale  with  conster- 
nation at  hearing  that  his  only  child  had  engaged  her  heart  with- 
out first  demanding  the  permission  of  her  papa :  either  his  astonish- 
ment and  indignation  deprived  him  of  utterance,  or  he  remained 
silent  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and  wait  for  the  sentiments 
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of  his  8|K>U8e  to  aasist  him  in  his  deliberations.  She,  in  the  mean- 
time,  not  less  indignant,  but  having  better  command  of  her  tongue, 
though  not  of  her  temper,  proceeded  to  express  her  sentiments  upon 
the  subject.  She  was  highly  incensed  at  the  idea  that  a  perfect 
atranger  in  the  Island-— and  in  particular  one  who  admitted  that 
he  had  no  property  but  a  lawsuit— should  have  dared  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  daughter,  and  take  advantage  of  the  hospitality  and  friend- 
diip  which  had  been  shown  him  to  seduce  her  affections*  But  no 
matter  for  that ;  she  should  never  be  his :  and  she  even  hinted, 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  she  would  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  he  would  in  future  pay  his  visits  to  other  houses  in 
the  Island,  where  they  would  be  more  acceptable. 

By  this  time  the  father  had  recovered  his  speech,  and  when  his 
spouse  stopped  for  breath,  he  not  only  confirmed  all  that  she  had 
aaid,  but  intimated  that  his  daughter  could  have  the  choice  of  the 
best  matches  in  the  Island ;  and  that,  therefore,  she  never  should, 
at  any  rate,  marry  a  man  who  was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  had  not 
even  any  prospect  of  making  his  fortune. 

All  this  made  no  impression  on  the  determined  lover,  who 
coolly  declared  that  he  would  not  renounce  bus  pretensions  unless 
the  young  lady  iierself  yielded  to  those  reasons.  But  as  they  re* 
fused  him  the  privilege  of  putting  the  question  to  her,  he  withdrew 
without  ascertaining  her  sentiments  upon  the  new  aspect  of  affairs. 

She  soon  received  information  from  her  father  and  mother  that 
her  treasonable  correspondence  was  revealed  to  them,  and  along 
with  that,  a  multitude  of  reproaches  and  sneers  at  the  choice  she 
had  made.  The  young  lady  was*  in  no  mood  for  contradiction, 
and  still  less  for  such  arguments,  that  went  to  convict  her  of  bad 
taste  as  well  as  imprudence.  She  flatly  declared  that  she  would 
not  renounce  her  adorer,  because  she  loved  him ;  and,  therefore,  to 
abuse  him,  would  only  be  wounding  her  feelings  for  nothing,  and 
answer  no  good  purpose  whatever. 

These  symptoms  of  rebellion  confounded  the  parents,  who  had 
expected  the  most  implicit  obedience  from  their  daughter  in  this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  they  had  always  let  her  have  her  own  way  in 
every  thing  else.  But  Ad^le  reasoned  in  another  manner,  and 
came  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  they  for- 
bade her  to  see  or  correspond  with  him,  and  if  they  did  not  shut 
her  up  in  her  apartment,  she  was  so  watched  at  every  moment  that 
she  spent  nearly  all  her  time  there,  and  refused  to  go  out  with  either 
her  papa  or  mamma.  The  epistolary  communication  with  her 
lover  was  cut  off,  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  and  he  knew  not  how  to 
renew  it,  till,  after  three  or  four  days,  the  old  Duenna  made  her 
appearance,  bringing  news  from  her  mistress  that  she  was  still 
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constant,  and  begging  him  to  write  to  her,  as  ahe  was  debarred  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  She  did  not  send  word  whether  he 
should  write  in  verse  or  proee^  and  as  she  had  lately  manifeeted  a 
preference  for  the  latter,  be  wrote  her  a  very  long  letter,  filled  with 
the  tcnderest  assurances  and  compliments,  and  every  thing  that  he 
thought  would  yield  her  consolation  in  her  affliction*  But  even 
her  lover's  long  letters,  which  she  sent  for  every  day,  could  not  so- 
lace her  for  her  irksome,  though  voluntary,  confinement,  and  the 
ungentle  severance  of  two  true  hearts,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  She  therefore  fretted  herself  sick,  and  demanded  a  phy- 
sician* 

Things  now  wore  an  alarming  aspect  for  all  parties.  The  vene- 
rable physician  who  had  assisted  at  her  birth  was  sent  for ;  and 
when  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  her  bedside,  and  felt  her  pulse,  he 
shook  his  head.  As  he  could  not  pronounce  precisely  upon  the 
malady  of  his  patient,  he  desired  a  consultation  with  one  of  his 
colleagues.  The  mother,  alarmed  at  his  serious  look,  ran  toi  ac- 
quaint her  husband,  and  to  send  messengers  for  two  more  doctors. 
While  she  was  absent,  the  young  lady  frankly  communicated  the 
secret  of  her  illness  to  her  medical  attendant.  He  was  not  slow 
in  perceiving  whai  remedy  could  be  meet  certain  as  well  as  most 
agreeable. 

When  his  professional  brethren  arrived,  which  they  soon  did  in 
all  haste,  he  gave  them  a  confidential  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  they  came  to  a  speedy  result.  They  pronounced  the  lady's 
complaint  one  of  a  very  dangerous  class, — a  nervous  and  mental 
irritation  combined,  to  which  some  of  the  sex  at  her  age  were  very 
liable  in  case  their  inclinations  in  love  were  crossed  ;  and  declared 
that  the  young  lady,  being  of  a  melancholy  and  atrabilious  tem- 
perament, if  she  were  not  allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  th«iy  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  The  father  and  mother 
began  to  consult  with  each  other,  when  this  was  announced  to  them, 
upon  the  line  of  conduct  it  became  them  to  pursue  under  this  opi- 
nion of  the  faculty.  The  affair  became  public.  The  lover  was  fu- 
rious, and  the  whole  island  in  a  blaze.  The  inhabitants  divided 
into  two  parties,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  of  words  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  both  belligerents  sufiTered  severely. 

One  party  condemned  the  father  for  his  cruelty  and  noiercenary 
position — commended  the  daughter  for  her  constancy,  and  pitied 
both  her  and  her  lover  for  their  sufferings.  The  other  party  laugh, 
ed  at  that  nonsense — praised  the  father  for  his  discretion — blamed 
the  daughter  for  her  folly— abused  the  lover  for  his  poverty ;  and 
declared  that  it  was  a  pity  he  could  not  be  sent  o«t  of  the  island 
for  daring  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  father 
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who  was  80  rioh,  and  whose  grandfather  was  said  to  have  been  re- 
lated  to  a  noble  family. 

When  the  father  and  mother  discovered  that  the  affair  was  be. 
come  the  topic  of  conversation  for  the  whole  island,  they  concluded 
to  go  by  the  opinion  of  certain  good  friends  who  were  agreed  on 
as  proper  advisers  in  this  dilemma.  The  father  proceeded  to  collect 
the  opinions,  one  by  one,  of  the  male,  and  the  mother,  of  the  female 
counsellors  in  whose  judgment  they  respectively  confided.  The 
male,  almost  unanimously,  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  the  father  should  govern  in  a  matter  of  so  much  im)>ort- 
ance  to  his  child,  even  if  she  did  die,  in  consequence,  according  to 
the  doctor's  apprehensions ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  foolish 
than  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  life,  to  a  man 
who  was  already  reduced  to  poverty,  even  if  he  gained  his  lawsuit, 
and  with  whom,  therefore,  she  must  inevitably  starve  to  death. 
But  the  reasons  they  gave  were  so  light  against  the  daughter's  in* 
clination,  that  when  he  reported  them  to  her  she  became  the  more 
positive,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  a  little  violent.  The  good  man  there^ 
fore  lost  his  labor. 

The  mother  came  in  with  a  result  somewhat  different  among  her 
privy  counsellors.  There  was  nearly  an  equal  division  of  opinion 
among  them  on  the  question,  whether  it  was  better  that  she  should 
die  or  marry  her  lover !  There  was  so  much  said,  and  well  said,  on 
both  sides,  that  the  mother's  opinion  became  unsettled,  and  she  was 
left  without  the  means  of  forming  one.  Under  such  circumstances 
she  wisely  determined  that  her  daughter  should  not  be  any  longer 
contradicted  !  The  husband,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce ; 
and  though  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  times  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  daughter  would  and  should  marry  a  nobleman  at  least,  and 
a  man  richer  than  any  man  in  the  island,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  her  to  one  who  was  not  noble ;  and  who  was  not  only  not 
richer,  but,  considering  the  lawsuit,  perhaps  in  more  desperate  cir- 
cumstances than  any  body  on  the  island.  He  sent  word  to  the 
lover  that  he  would  no  longer  oppose  his  seeing  his  daughter*  He 
flew  to  her,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  marriage  was  celebrated, 
and  the  happy  couple  forgot  all  their  troubles  in  the  raptures  of  the 
honey-moon !  Even  my  verses  were  not  spoken  of  during  all  that 
period. 

Now,  Messieurs,  what  think  you  of  the  conduct  of  the  daughter  t 
Do  not  decide  yet,  until  you  hear  a  little  more  of  the  husband  she  in. 
sisted  on  having,  and  of  his  behavior  and  fate.  He  was  very  little 
burdensome  to  his  father-in-law ;  for  he  not  long  afler  returned  to 
France,  bringing  his  wife  with  him,  and  by  a  course  of  honorable 
exertion  and  perseverance,  and  some  good  fortune  in  his  profession, 
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became^  if  not  very  rich,  independent,  contented,  and  happy*  Cir. 
cumstances  led  him  into  political  life,  and  by  the  same  induatry 
and  fidelity  in  the  different  gradations  of  his  employments,  he  rose 
from  the  bar  to  the  council  of  the  King,  and  finally  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Premier  of  our  present  gracious  monarchy 
Anno  Domini,  1827 ! ! !  Messieurs,  control  your  surprise.  My 
^  most  faithful  of  friends  "  of  whose  courtship  and  marriage  I  have 

related  to  you  a  faithful  history,  was  myself  I  Jf.  de  V /  and 

the  fair  Ad^le  is  the  present  Madame  de  V ,  my  beloved  spouse, 

whom,  from  the  not  very  enlarged  ideas  of  her  father  and  mother, 
supported  and  first  prompted  by  officious  friends,  I  had  so  much  diffi- 
culty  in  making  my  wife  !     She  pretends  to  this  day  that  she  has 
had  no  cause  to  repent  having  united  herself  with  her  poon  lover, 
who  wooed  and  won  her  with  borrowed  plumes !    I  must  confess^ 
when  I  afterwards  revealed  the  trick  to  her,  though  she  laughed  at 
it,  she  revenged  herself  by  calling  me,  ^*M.  le  Poite*'  for  many 
months ;  and  even  now,  when  I  meddle  with  affairs  of  my  establish* 
ment  which  she  understands  better  than  I  can  pretend  to,  I  am 
pretty  sure  to  hear  in  a  laughing  tone — **  Hon  cher^  je  te  reconuois 
pour  un  hon  poUe,  mais  tu  n^etUends  pas  cette  of  aire  laP^    However, 
she  agrees  that  I  have  made  ample  amends  for  my  trick  in  the 
poetry  by  the  great  quantity  of  prose,  with  which  I  have,  since  our 
happy  marriage,  been  constantly  entertaining  her.     I  am  sorry  that 
she  is  not  here  herself  to  relate  a  better  story,  for  she  has  several 
which  she  tells  very  pleasantly,  and  which  I  invite  you  to  hear  at 
some  day  not  very  remote,  as  amends  for  the  dull  one  which  I  have 
inflicted  on  you  I  M.  le  Vicomte,  are  you  awake  ?  '*  M.  le  Docteur, 
you  should  have  finished  that  bottle  of  chambertin  by  the  time  my 
story  ended — ^you  have  not  given  me  fair  play !" 

The  Vicomte  declared  that  the  story  had  not  only  pleased  but  af- 
fected him,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
Madame  de  V  In  the  mean  time^  we  will  drink,  Messieurs,  to 

the  **  health  of  the  fiiir  Addle,"  said  he ;  and  it  was  done  with  a  pro- 
per share  of  enthusiasm. 

^  Ah !"  suddenly  cried  the  Vicomte,  **  we  have  forgotten  one  thing 
yet !    The  lawsuit — the  lawsuit !" 

M  True !  true !"  said  M.  de  V.,  smiling,  <<  that  was  decided  at  kit 
in  my  favor,  by  which  I  lost,  however,  the  interest  on  the  balance 
of  the  sum  (originally  twenty  thousand  francs,)  which  was  awarded 
to  me  after  sixteen  years  before  the  tribunals !" 
*<  At  that  rate  you  did  not  receive  much,"  said  the  Vicomte* 
^<  Thirty-one  francs  and  twenty-five  centimes !  after  deducting  all 
expenses  of  litigation !  But  then  the  pleasure  of  gaining  00  hard 
fought  a  battle,  woidd  have  quite  consoled  roe  if  I  had  received 
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nothing !  And  I  am  told  that  the  arguments  of  my  advocateB  were 
80  ingenious  and  learned,  that  the  judges  could  not  pretend  to  an. 
•wer  them,  as  they  could  not  comprehend  them ;  and  they  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  pronounce  in  my  favor." 

**  Good !''  said  the  Vicomte.  **  I  now  see  the  policy  of  employing 
an  ingenious  advocate.  I  must  dismiss  my  man  of  law^  who  always 
talks  to  me  intelligibly,  to-morrow  morning,  and  take  M.  de  P  » 
whom  they  say,  confounds  not  only  all  the  judges  and  his  adver- 
saries, but  himself  also !" 

AUTHOR  OF  **  ROaUOl  IiATAL.'' 
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!'▼■  Mt  my  heart  upon  nothing,  you  see. 

Hurra! 
And  10  the  world  goes  well  with  me. 

Hurra! 
And  who  Iiab  a  mind  to  be  fellow  of  mine. 
Why — let  him  take  hold,  and  help  me  drain 
Theie  mouldy  lees  of  wine. 

I  Mt  my  heart  at  fint  upon  wealth; 

Hurra! 
And  bartered  away  my  peace  and  health. 

But  ah! 
The  slippery  change  went  about  like  air, 
And  when  I'd  clutched  me  a  handftd  A«fv, 
Away  it  wont  tkitn* 

I  aet  my  heart  upon  woman  next 

Hurra! 
For  her  sweet  sake  was  oft  peiplezed. 

But  ah  I 
The  fldseone  looked  for  a  daintier  lot, 
The  constant  one  wearied  me  oat  and  oat, 
The  best  was  not  easily  got. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  travels  grand. 

Hurra  t 
And  spomad  our  plain  old  fluher-laad 
Butah! 
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Nouj(ht  seemed  to  be  just  the  tlung  li  sluAiM ; 
Most  comfortless  beds,  and  indifferent  food. 
My  taste's  misunderstood. 

I  set  my  heart  upon  soanding  fame. 

Hurra! 
And  lo !  Fm  eclipsed  by  some  upstart's  name ; 

Anidahl 
When  in  public  life  I  loomed  quite  high, 
The  folks  that  passed  me  woulid  look  awry : 
— Their  very  worst  friend  was  I. 

And  then  I  set  my  heart  upon  war. 

Hurra  I 
We  gained  some  battles  with  Mat. 

Hurra  f 
We  troubled  the  foe  with  sword  and  flame ; 
(And  some  of  out  friends  fared  quite  the  sam&}) 
I  lost  a  leg  for  fame. 

rtow  I've  set  my  heart  upon  nothing,  yon  see. 

Hurra! 
And  the  whole  wide  world  belongs  to  me. 

Hurra! 
The  feast  begins  to  run  low,  no  doubt ; 
But  at  the'  old  cask  we'll  have  one  good  bout ; 
Comcj  drink  the  lees  all  out ! 

J.  S.  D. 


A  DOCTOR'S   ANA. 

No.  1. 

Therb  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  paying  the  doctor :  with  money,  (and 
this,  if  not  the  best,  is  at  least  the  most  indispensable) — ^with  some  of 
the  numberless  substitutes  for  this  article,  (and  then  he  is  apt  to  get 
but  a  part  of  his  pay) — with  presents  and  gratitude,  (like  pepper  and 
salt,  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  not  adequate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
an-hungry  stomach) — ^with  a  profusion  of  promises,  which  are  ge* 
nerally  nauseating — with  admiration  of  his  skill  and  correspondent 
trumpeting — and  oflen,  too  oflen,  with  the  most  ungratefd  fault* 
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finding.    These  are  the  most  common  ways  of  paying  the  Doctor ; 
but  the  reward  sometimes  comes  in  a  shape  a  little  uncommon  and 
singular*     There's  my  friend.  Dr.  A — ,  espied  some  moles  on  the 
face  of  a  young  lady  in  the  family  where  he  boarded,  and  when  he 
found  a  good  opportunity,  proffered  his  skill  in  eradicating  them. 
She  submitted  rather  laughingly,  still  with  a  secret  hope  (and  how 
could  the  young  lady  Jbelp  it  ?)  that  she  might  get  rid  of  such  blots 
on  her  beauty.     He  succeeded,  and  thus  won  his  way  to  her  heart. 
They  were  straightway  married.     Did  he  not  get  well  paid,  gentle 
reader  ?    But  I  was  never  thus  fortunate.     I  hare  worked  hard, 
and  have  been  obedient  to  the  whims  and  caprices,  as  well  as  to  the 
actual  wants,  of  multitudes  of  various  sorts  and  degrees ;  and  on  the 
whole  have  not  got  well  paid,  in  the  sense  that  the  world  calls  pay. 
For  days  of  weariness  and  nights  of  watching  I  have  often  received 
not  even  thanks.     There  is  not  so  much  gratitude  in  the  world  as  is 
commonly  supposed.     This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  ser-' 
vices  of  a  physician ;  they  are  often  considered  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  many  think  no  more  of  being  particularly  grateful  for 
them  than  they  are  for  so  common  a  thing  as  water.  Day  after  day 
tliey  may  receive  his  most  assiduous  attentions';  and  his  exertions 
may  be  bleoood,  and  obviously  so,  to  the  preservation  of  life ;  and 
then  when  health  comes,  they  will  grudge  him  even  the  pittance  of 
a  half  day's  labor  from  those  hands  to  which  he  restored  strength, 
when  they  actually  spend  days  and  weeks  every  year  in  the  most 
shiftless  idleness.    A  very  large  portion  of  the  poor  treat  the  phy- 
sician in  this  way  ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good,  of  relieving 
pain  and  misery,  must  be  his  only  reward  in  such  a  case. 

An  old  physician  of  my  acquaintance  was  used  to  say  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  poor — ^the  Lord's  poor,  the  Devil's  poor,  and  poor 
Devils ;  that  is,  the  virtuous  poor,  the  vicious  poor,  and  those  who  are 
poor  from  sheer  shiftlessness.  The  vktuaus  poor  are  always  grateful, 
and  I  know  of  none  among  the  wealthy  on  whom  I  have  attended 
more  cheerfully  than  I  have  on  some  of  this  class.  If  there  will  be 
tears  shed  at  my  death  beyond  that  little  circle  of  friends,  in  the  very 
homm  of  which  I  live,  they  will  shed  them,  and  that  profusely  and 
long.  The  night  that  I  watched  over  that  widow's  only  son,  her 
only  earthly  dependence,  with  such  anxiety,  and  mingled  my  joy 
with  hers,  when,  at  morning's  dawn,  relief  came  to  pain,  and  with 
it  the  signs  of  beginning  recovery— Oh,  that  season  she  will  never 
forget ;  and  whenever  she  sees  me,  she  blesses  me !  That  lone  or- 
phan,  the  last  of  an  extinct  &mily,  cast  on  the  worid  without  pro. 
tection  or  guide,  on  whom  I  attended  through  months  of  sickness  and 
pain— she  testifies  to  her  affection  and  gratitude  with  presents  of 
her  handiwork  from  time  to  time,  humble  but  welcome  testimonials  f 
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That  brother  and  sistery  who  had  grown  up  under  the  inflo^ioe  of 
poverty  and  vice,  (the  partite  both  having  run  tiie  drunkard's  zmoe 
and  found  the  drunkard's  grave,)  and  who  have  escaped  unscatlied 
from  their  trials  and  temptations-*to  whom  I  was  both  physlciaa 
and  friend  for  years  $  they  have  not  forgotten  roe  now  that  tbey 
have  left  the  vale  of  adversity  and  affliction,  and  are  basking 
in  the  high  places  of  prosperity !  These,  and  many  others  that  I 
meet  in  my  daily  rounds,  greet  me  with  an  eye  beaming  with  gra- 
titude— a  gratitude  founded  in  wrhums  principle* 

But  the  vicious  poor — it  requires  something  more  than  the  selfirii 
principles  of  this  world  to  attend  on  them  with  cheerful  faithful- 
ness.  There  is  often,  it  is  true,  much  show  of  gratitude ;  but  it  is 
seldom,  though  it  is  sometimes,  more  than  mere  show.  The  ro- 
mance of  doing  good  will  not  stand  this  trial ;  nothing  short  of  tlw 
untiring,  persevering  benevolence  of  Christianity  will  do  it.  Some- 
times, indee4t  so  much  eflfect  is  produced  upon  the  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  poor  by  the  bounty  and  kind  attentions  of  the  benevo- 
lent, that  an  actual  and  thorough  reform  is  effected ;  and  an  abode 
of  misery  and  vice  is  converted  into  one  of  virtue  and  happiness; 
and  then;  of  course,  the  most  lively  gratitude  is  manifested  for  the 
favor  we  dispense.  But  it  is  rarely  so.  We  must  apparently  lAras 
amay  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  effort,  and  it  is  only  once  in  a  great 
while  that  our  hearts  can  be  cheered  by  any  obvious  good  lesolts. 
Benevolence  does  now  and  then  seem  to  have  a  magic  wand,  with 
which,  almost  in  a  twinkling,  she  turns  scenes  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation into  those  of  beauty,  and  makes  even  the  wilderness  to  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  But  she  is  generally  employed  in  real  diudgery, 
with  very  little  iomiediaite  prospect  of  success ;  she  digs,  and  digs 
patiently,  and  with  the  aniowtion  of  hope ;  still  the  gemB  that  she 
finds  are  few  and  fer  between— gems,  however,  whose  brilliancy 
will  survive  all  the  changes  of  time,  and  shine  in  her  coronet  for 
ever. 

It  is  true  that  gratitude  is  sometimes  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
the  vicious  poor,  even  when  our  influence  does  not  produce  any  im- 
provement in  their  moral  condition ;  but  it  has  only  a  momentuy 
existence ;  and,  amid  the  giddy  whirl  of  grovelling  enjoyments,  our 
kindness  is  forgotten,  and  the  recollection  of  it  is  excited  only  by 
their  returning  necessities.  There  is,  too,  the  apathy,  into  which 
the  heart  is  apt  to  get  schooled  in  the  miserable  monotony  (^  a  vi- 
cious poverty,  that  e&oes  every*  trace  of  IMing  whioh  may  occa- 
sionally be  impressed  upon  it.  This  state  of  heart  may  be  read  in 
the  very  countenance-^he  wooden  features,  which^one  kindness 
may  have  roused  to  some  degree  of  animation,  soon  resume  their 
wont^  inexpressive  fixedness  after  the  exciting  canse  is  gone. 
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And  ofteoy  very  oftent  the  fitTon  we  duipenaey  are  reeei?ed  with  a 
vacant  stare ;  the  ncipientt,  beiiig  either  atraiigers  themedres  to  any 
other  feeliiig  than  selfishneaiy  and  therefore  taking  no  oognizanoe 
of  the  exiatenee  of  any  thing  like  henoTolance  in  the  bosoms  of 
others.    One  who  was  rescued  from  this  state  of  degradation  by  a 
long  series  of  efforts,  once  said  to  me— <^  Wlien  you  found  me»  it 
was  a  new  era  in  my  life.    Up  to  that  moment  I  had  had  no  con. 
oeption  of  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  as  kindness.    I  had  lived 
among  beings  who  were  perfectiy  sdfish.     My  wants,  which  were 
almost  wholly  animal,  were  grudgingly  supplied  by  my  natural  pro* 
lectors ;  and  if  I  receired  any  thing  which  might  he  called  a  favor, 
it  was  only  because  it  could  be  granted  as  well  as  not— when  it  was 
not  so,  the  fitvor  was  invariably  withholden.     My  heart  had  there* 
fore  never  beat  with  such  a  feeling  as  gratitude.    And  when  sick- 
ness came,  and  you  relieved  my  pains,  I  looked  upon  you  with  won* 
der  as  a  superior  being-— wonder,  not  gratitude,  was  the  predomi* 
nant  feeling.    After  every  visit  which  yon  and  others  made  to  mi« 
nister  to  my  necessities,  the  question  would  arise,  why  do  they  do 
all  this  for  me?  My  stupid  and  besotted  mind  did  not  for  a  long 
time  divine  the  reason,  and  little  eared  to  do  it,  as  it  was  engrossed 
in  attention  to  my  physical  wants.    It  was  only  by  the  continued 
repetition  of  kindness  that  the  conviction  was  produced  in  my  mind 
that  there  actually  is  such  a  thing  as  benevolence,  and  that  I  was 
the  object  of  so  divine  a  feeling.    I  was  now  introduced  into  a  to* 
tally  new  world— ^  world  of  new  joys,  and  tastes,  and  desires.    It 
seemed  as  if  all  my  past  life  were  a  wilderness,  and  that  I  had  now 
suddenly  entered  a  path  where  there  was  every  variety  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  please  the  eye."— This  is,  indeed,  a  strong  case ;  but 
something  of  this  stupid  state  of  heart,  which  this  man  described, 
is  very  commonly  met  with  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
vicious  poor.    And  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  discouragements  that  lie 
in  the  path  of  the  laborious  philanthrepist.    It  is  comparatively  an 
easy  task,  even  for  one  who  is  governed  by  purely  worldly  princi* 
pies,  to  perform  kind  offices  for  the  poor,  if  gratitude  be  displayed, 
and  influence  is  obviously  exerted ;  and  especially  if  he  be  cheered 
by  any  of  the  6clat  which  sometimes  attends  the  career  of  the  be* 
nevoltfit.    But  he  cannot  endure  unto  the  end ;  for  he  wUl  find  that 
gratitude  is  not  a  common  reward,  that  his  pride  is  seldom  gratified 
with  the  achievement  of  any  thing  like  a  reform,  and  that  the  6clat 
of  benevolence  is  very  for  from  being  a  constant  attendant  on  his 
course. 

There  is  one  class  of  the  poor  that  I  have  not  yet  spoken  of,  that  my 
aged  firiend  denominated  **  poor  devils.**  These  are  those  who  are  poor 
firom  nhiftlossness,  (and  there  are  many  such,)  who  go  just  as  wind 
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and  tide  will  take  them,  who  cany  to  uifcraism  the  prineiple  of  lettiof 
the  morrow  take  care  of  itself  who  go  ahoiit  with  hands  in  pockete 
and  shrugged  shoulders,  the  arms  hanging  as  if  &stMied  to  the  body 
by  strings  instead  of  living  muscles.  Others  are  actually  too  lazy 
to  have  so  lively  a  feding  as  gratitude.  And  as  to  pay,  they  take 
the  services  of  a  physician  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  is  only  by  a 
mere  chance  that  he  can  get  any  thing  from  them ;  and  if  it  be  any 
thing,  they  are  satisfied  with  bestowing  so  little  either  of  pay  or  la- 
bor, that  it  is  seldom  worth  the  trouble  of  asking  for.  The  strong* 
est  instance  of  shifUessness  that  I  ever  met  with,  was  a  woman  that 
lived  in  a  hut  by  herself,  on  a  beautiful  spot  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  splendid  mansion.  She  might  have  sold  the  place  long  before 
her  death,  and  purchased  with  the  price  a  snug  house,  and  yet  have 
enough  left  to  afford  her  a  comfortable  support.  But  every  such 
proposition  she  met  with  one  invariable  reply :  *'  My  nest  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  don't  bother  me  any  more."  That  word  bather 
expressed  it  exactly.  She  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  any  thing 
whicb  would  interfere  with  her  ease.  She  had  rather  live  in  her 
dirty  and  shattered  hovel  than  have  the  trouble  of  getting  a  new 
house  and  taking  care  of  it ;  and  I  verily  believe  (though  Gray 
says, ''  What  female  heart  will  gold  despise  ?")  that  she  had  rather  be 
without  money  than  have  the  trouble  of  managing  it.  She  lived 
firom  hand  to  mouth,  and  literally  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Her  furniture  was  limited  to  her  actual  necessities.  Her  accommo- 
dations  were  fitted  only  for  single  life,  her  only  companion  being 
her  cat.  I  attended  upon  her  in  her  last  sickness,  and  her  ruling 
passion  (if  passion  is  a  proper  name  for  so  inactive  a  propensity) 
was  strong  in  death.  A  day  or  two  before  she  died,  she  said  to  me 
as  I  entered  her  hut — ''  Well  doctor,  I  suppose  I'm  going  the  way 
of  all 'flesh,  and  I  don't  go  grumbling  neither !" 

There  are  none  among  my  patients  that  make  more  professions 
of  gratitude  than  the  Irish.  But  these  professions  are  generally 
irredeemable  paper— the  most  mdid  evidence  of  gratitude  they  are 
seldom  ready  to  give.  The  wife  of  Patrick  Mahoney,  an  Irish  pa- 
tient on  whom  I  attended  a  long  while,  was  a  smooth  and  limber- 
tongued  creature,  jabbering  always  with  all  her  might,  as  if  her 
head  and  heart  were  subject  to  an  eternal  overflow.  She  had  rather 
a  pretty  face,  and  possessed  really  a  large  share  of  true  Irish  wit ; 
so  that,  though  I  was  oflen  provoked  with  her  presumptuous  fami- 
liarity, she  was  always  so  amusing  that  I  could  not  hdp  being  en- 
tertained, not  to  say  gratified.  She  paid,  too,  such  marked  deference 
to  my  opinions  on  every  point,  (a  tribute  always  flattering  to  profes- 
sional pride,  especially  to  the  young,  come  from  what  source  it  may,) 
that  I  could  not  give  a  decided  repulse  to  her  blarney,  though  I  tried 
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hard  to  be  indifferent  to  it.  She  seemed  to  look  to  the  power  Tested 
in  me  as  the  hand  which  was  lifting  her  husband  out  of  the  grave ; 
and  she  really  loved  her  husband,  though  they  quarrelled  together 
nearly  half  their  life.  **  O,  Doctor/'  she  would  say,  ''and  can  you 
save  the  man  ?  I've  lived  with  him  this  twenty  year,  and  he's  al- 
ways been  a  purty  and  a  good  man  to  me ;  (here  her  consciende  a 
little  troubled  her,  and  she  added,)  sure  he's  been  a  little  cross  some- 
times ;  and  I  too,  (brushing  away  the  tears,)  but  it  was  always  just 
the  same  now  as  ever  again  after  we  got  pleasant,  only  it  was  the 
better.  O  my  jewel !  do  make  him  well,  dear  Doctor.  Dear  eratur, 
how  he  suffers.  Do  be  quick  with  your  medicines  before  death  gets 
him.  And  you  don't  think  he's  got  him  now  (lowering  her  voice). 
What  does  it  mane  that  he  looks  so,  Doctor  ?"  I  easily  quieted  her 
fears,  and  she  hoped  that,  **  with  the  blessing  of  God^  she  might  have 
her  man  again  sound  and  well."  It  was  not  an  hour  before  she  came 
for  me  in  great  haste.  **  Doctor,  dear  Doctor,  do  come ;  do  run,  or 
youll  not  overtake  him  before  he  dies !"  And  so  I  ran  a  great  many 
times  at  the  beck  and  call  of  this  woman.  Well,  Pat  recovered  at 
last.  He  was  an  industrious  fellow,  and  had  not  a  **  power  of  chil- 
dren" about  him  ;  so  I  thought  that  I  would  give  him  a  bill  before 
his  and  his  wife's  gratitude  was  run  out  in  repeated  professions  of 
it.'  I  called  a  few  weeks  after  his  recovery.  She  welcomed  me  with 
her  usual  blarney,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  profose ;  and  she  looked  as 
if  a  little  suspicious  that  I  had  come  on  an  unwelcome  errand.  I 
gave  my  bill  to  Pat,  and  as  it  was  very  moderate,  he  rose  to  get  the 
money.  His  wife  stopped  forward  and  took  it  firom  his  hand,  and 
scanned  it  over,  while  he  stood  submissively  waiting  her.. bidding. 
I  saw  her  Lively  face  gathering  darkness.  At  length  she  burst  forth. 
**  By  the  powers,  the  devil  a  bit  of  that  do  we  pay.  Its  not  dacent  to 
trato  poor  folks  so.  You  did  not  cure  Mister  Mahoney — sure  you 
came  to  see  him,  but  your  medicines  did  no  good,  and  he  was  not 
well  tiU  I  gave  him  no  more  of  them — sure  he  was  not  And  now 
you  want  to  take  my  childers'  biead—ite  not  dacent  of  you.  Doc- 
tor,—no,  no,  a  devil  a  Int  of  money  do  you  get  here." 

Said  I,  **  Pat,  just  cuff  your  wife's  ears  till  I  say  enough,  and  I'll 
receipt  the  bill." 

And  at  it  he  went ;  ^  You  baste,  (cuff,  cuff,)  what  do  you  mane, 
(cuff,  cuff,  cuff,)  to  trato  the  Doctor  so  1"  (cuff,  cuff,  cuff,  cuff,  ). 
She  seemed  rather  subnussive,  retreating  instead  of  dealing  back 
the  same,  as  she  was  able  to  do,  and  undoubtedly  had  done  many  a 
time.  The  blood  soon  spouted  from  her  nose,  and  I  said  ^'  hold  on." 
I  took  the  bill,  and  receipted  it  in  full.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell 
which  was  the  most  pleased  with  the  settlement,  Pat,  his  wife,  or 
the  Doctor. 
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I  know  not  how  it  is  in  our  oities ;  but  in  the  country,  physicians 
do  not  get  a  proper  quid  pro  quo  for  their  aenrices.  Whether  we 
consider  the  responsibility  of  their  relation  to  the  community,  or 
the  amount  and  kind  of  labor  they  perform,  they  certainly  ought  to 
receite  an  ample  compensation*  They  have  no  time  that  they  can 
call  their  own;  that  regularity  of  life  whidi  is  so  essential  to 
comfort  as  well  as  health,  they  must  in  a  great  measure  abandon, 
especially  if  practising  in  a  scattered  population ;  often,  night  after 
night  sleep  is  utterly  a  stranger  to  their  eyelids ;  and  the  worst  of 
storms  nmst  be  encountered,  often,  too,  without  reward.  When  pre- 
vailing disease  spreads  terror  throu^  the  community,  they  must  be 
at  their  post,  and  expose  themselires  to  die  pestilence  under  the  in- 
fluence of  powerful  predisposing  causes— anxiety,  and  fatigue;  and  at 
all  times  there  are  anxieties  and  perplexities  which  the  conscieBtioas 
physician  must  feel,  producing  a  wear  and  tear  of  mind  which  is 
worse  than  all  the  bodily  fatigue  that  he  is  called  to  endure.  We 
are  not  surprised,  then,  that  it  has  been  satis&ctorily  ascertainsd 
that  physicians  constitute  one  of  tiie  most  short-lired  classes  of  the 
community. 

Certainly  no  pecuniary  embamtssment  ought  to  be  superadded 
to  all  this ;  they  ought  to  be  saved  from  all  hazard  of  encounteiing 
this  trouble.  And  yet  it  is  not  so.  The  difficulty,  it  is  true,  is  to  best, 
tnbuted  in  part  to  the  remissness  of  physicians  in  collecting  their  dues. 
But  why  this  remissness  ?  If  we  mistake  not,  it  arises  from  the  unwil. 
.  iingness  to  pay,  which  ^bsy  so  often  meet  with.  The  consequent 
didike  to  the  business  of  collecting  begets  a  habit  of  neglecting  it 
A  very  large  proportion  of  dieir  patients  feel  a  leas  urgent  obliga- 
tion to  pay  ih&m  than  they  do  to  pay  others ;  and  some,  who  pay 
all  other  bills  with  even  a  good  degree  of  punctuality,  never  k^  it 
enter  into  their  calculations  to  reserve  any  thing  especially  for  their 
physician,  so  that  he  never  gete  his  pay  of  them,  unless  he  chance 
to  apply  for  it  when  they  have  an  actual  surplus,  that  can  be 
spared  without  inoenvoiienee.  I  know  not  any  other  reason  for 
this  difference  than  the  mtmigibUUif  of  the  Stvor  bestowed  hy  tbs 
physician.  If  a  man  buy  a  coat  of  the  teilor,  or  a  barrel  of  floor 
of  the  grocer,  he  has  a  iangMe  memento  of  his  oUigatioo ;  ftr 
the  coat  ia  seen  and  felt  on  his  back,  and  the  flour  is  eaten  and 
makes  itessfUfUe  impression  on  the  palate  and  stomach;  but  health 
restored  is  a  thing  of  air,  and  the  visite  of  tiw  physiQian  have  left 
no  memorial  behind  them  that  addresses  the  ssfuet,  and  tfaorefere 
are  easily  forgotten.  For  the  same  reason  a  man  will  not  so  easily 
forget  his  obiigationB  to  his  physician  if  he  has  amputated  a  limb 
for  him,  as  he  would  if  he  fa^d  attended  him  through  a  ceurae  sf 
fever ;  his  crutch  or  his  wooden  leg  is  ever  present  to  remind  him 
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of  it  As  the  tailor  and  grocer  can  get  their  pay  more  readily 
hefore  the  coat  is  worn  out  and  the  flour  is  eaten  up  than  they 
could  a  long  time  afterward,  so  the  physician  is  more  cheerfully 
paid  immediately  after  returning  health  than  he  can  he  at  any  future 
period. 

Farewell,  gentle  reader ;  I  hope  this  first  potion  will  act  kindly 
upon  you,  and  prompt  you,  if  you  are  under  any  ohligations  to  any 
of  my^  brethren,  to  discharge  them  immediately,  and  in  full ;  we  like 
grateful  patients,  but  cannot  do  mthout  paying  ones.  W.  H. 
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BY  WILUAM  J.  SNELLING. 


Im  ttM  reign  of  JBUsabeth,  Sir  G«oife  Vernon,  commonly  enOed  King  of  flie  Penk,  wn  tbe 
most  powerfU  noble  in  England.  It  was  said  tliat  lie  could  at  any  time  bring  ten  thousand  men 
Into  tbe  field  from  his  own  estates.  His  eldest  daughter  mairied  Thomas  Stanley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  Dorothea  tbe  youngiT  was  carried  away  clandestinely  by  the  son  of  Manners, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  wbo  wooed  and  won  her  in  the  garb  and  character  of  an  outlaw.  The  present 
family  of  Rutland  are  descended  flrom  this  noble  and  romantic  pair. 

"  Awake,  descend,  my  lady  bright, 

Come  down,  my  fair,  to  me ; 
'  My  eager  charger  neighs  for  flight 

Beneath  yon  chestnut  tree — 
The  moon  shines  clear,  O  trust  the  night, 

And  fly  with  love  and  me. 

"  Thy  bower  is  lone,  the  lingering  hours 

Must  drag  right  wearily ; 
No  home  are  Chatsworth's  dungeon  towers 

For  maiden  lithe  and  free; 
Then  come,  and  grace  our  merry  bowers 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree." 

The  youth  prevailed,  to  female  ear, 

By  passion  inly  stirred. 
Love  never  whispered  vow  of  guile, 

Or  uttered  foolish  word ; 
But  did  the  wisest  thing  appear 

The  maiden  ever  heard. 
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Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  yew 

Six  gallant  bretBren  stood ; 
They  were  the  keepers,  tali  and  true, 

Of  Chatsworth's  ancient  wood ; 
And  the  seventh,  a  man  of  mould,  sat  there, 

A  wight  of  northern  blood. 

duoth  Robert  Shaw,  "  I  have  watched  his  beat. 

As  was  well  a  keeper's  part, 
And  if  hence  the  man  nnscathed  retreat, 

'Twere  shame  of  the  woodman's  art. 
He  comes — now  let  his  greeting  meet, 

Be  seven  broad  shafts  in  his  heart : 

Said  I  well,  my  mates  1"  and  his  brethren,  five. 
Cried  "  content,"  and  strung  their  bows, « 

And  fitted  each  man  a  shaft  to  his  string; 
But  the  seventh  forester  rose. 

And  said,  *'  I  was  bom  in  the  north  countrie, 
Where  bonny  Yarrow  flows, 

"  And  fain  would  I  seek  my  fiither's  cot, 

And  see  bonny  Yarrow  again ; 
But  I  wuss  I  may  die  in  a  foreign  land 

A  death  of  lingering  pain. 
If,  with  my  consent,  a  single  man 

By  seven  be  basely  slain. 

"  We  will  give  him  law,  the  forest  law. 

And  may  the  castle  warden 
For  him  who  a  felon  shaft  shall  draw 

Put  the  justice  trep  a  cord  on! 
The  man  that  strikes  a  coward  stroke 

Makes  a  foe  of  Geordie  Gordon." 

The  Outlaw  came,  at  his  belt  a  blade, 
Broad,  short,  and  sharp, was  gleaming; 

And  fixed  on  him  were  his  true  love's  eyes. 
With  joy  and  passion  beaming ; 

Free  was  his  step,  as  one  that  swayed 
Among  knights  and  lovely  women. 

"^Now  stand,  now  stand,  thou  bold  Outlaw  f 

The  Vernon  only  smiled 
To  hear  the  Outlaw  slew  his  deer 

And  his  fair  parks  despoiled ; 
But  what  is  Vernon's  doom  for  him 

Who  steals  away  his  chiU  1 
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"  amt  the  lady's dde,  Sir  Thid;  and  yield; 

For  we  be  seTen  to  one, 
To  hale  thee  to  our  master's  hall 

Where  justice  must  be  done ; 
Or  take  the  law  we  frant,  and  fly. 

The  gallow  tree  to  shun." 

<'  Now,  by  the  sun  that  lights  my  side, 

And  the  bright  stars  glittering  o'er  me, 
She  would  scorn  my  might,  my  own  true  love, 

And  so  would  the  mother  that  bore  me, 
Did  I  yield  my  sword  to  such  strength  as  thine, 

And  six  such  churls  before  me. 

"  Away,  my  lore ;  my  days  and  nights 

Will  pass  with  mickle  pain 
Till  I  shall  oome  to  bear  thee  iar 

From  Chatsworth's  towers  again. 
Adieu,  adieu,  and  think  of  me. 

To  tarry  now  were  Tain. 

"  The  only  grace  I  ask,  ye  churls, 

That  ye  should  do  to  me, 
Is,  hold  your  hands  till  I  shall  gain 

The  shade  of  yonder  tree ; 
And  thanks  to  thee,  thou  yeoman  good, 

For  this  thy  courtesie." 

Forth  steps  the  knight,  with  laughing  eye, 

To  the  towering  chestnut  fair ; 
Then  hastily  girds  his  loins  to  fly. 

For  his  charger  is  not  there. 
Then  waives  a  last  farewell  to  his  lady  love, 

And  speeds  like  a  bird  of  the  air. 

Fast  yanishes  wood,  and  bush,  and  briar. 

Fast  vanishes  hollow  and  hill, 
Till  the  morning  sun  beholds  the  race. 

For  the  foe  is  behind  him  still ; 
But  he  halts  at  times  or  slackens  his  pace, 

For  he  leads  the  chase  at  will. 

Full  ten  score  yards  behind,  or  more. 

The  keeper's  seven  are  spread ; 
He  hath  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  string, 

And  drawn  it  to  the  head. 
And  it  carries  a  death  along  on  iU  wing, 

And  Robert  Shaw  lies  dead. 
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COPYRIGHT  LAW. 
No.  3. 

TO  THE  READERS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  our  two  last  numbers  we  addressed  the  writers  and  pub* 
lishers  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  the  Copyright  Law. 
We  now  turn  to  the  readers  of  our  country  who  are  more  interested 
in  the  subject  than  any  other  class.  At  the  first  view,  this  law  will 
appear  likely  to  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  you.  The 
great,  if  not  the  only  argument  against  it,  is  its  tendency  to  make 
books  dearer.  We  are  told  that  if  the  copyright  law  were  passed, 
hundreds  who  now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  reading,  would  be  de- 
prived almost  entirely  of  books ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  general  amount 
of  reading  in  our  country  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  objection,  we  would  ask  whether, 
even  supposing  books  generally  are  cheaper  in  the  absence  of  the 
topyright  law,  it  is  desirable  to  possess  them  upon  these  terms  ?  If 
it  is  morally  wrong  for  publishers  to  reprint  and  sell  foreign  works 
without  the  permission  of  the  authors,  if  some  of  our  great  publish* 
ing  firms  deserve  no  better  name  than  literary  pirates,  surely  it  is 
morally  wrong  to  encourage  and  support  their  nefarious  trade.    The 
old  rule,  ^  never  do  evil  that  good  may  follow,"  applies  as  well  to 
this  case  as  to  any.    If  it  is  true  that  a  writer's  work  is  his  own 
property,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  re-publish  it  without  his 
permission,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  who  encourage  the  publisher 
in  his  piracies  are  doing  wrong.    A  nation  would  be  hardly  con- 
sidered honest,  whose  necessaries  of  life  were  supplied  to  them  at  a 
low  price  by  a  class  of  freebooters  infesting  the  seas  and  the  high, 
ways,  and  bringing  their  ill-gotten  merchandize  into  open  sale  in 
the  markets  and  bazaars :  and  yet,  in  one  article  of  commerce^ 
books,  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  case  here.     We  Americans 
have  in  our  employ  a  number  of  reckless  adventurers,  who  steal  the 
property  of  foreign  writers,  that  they  may  supply  our  market  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  and  they  make  us  a  nation  of  literary  Algerines. 

We  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  censuring  too  widely  or  too 
deeply  in  these  remarks.  It  is  requiring  altogether  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  people  should  refrain  from  buying  cheap  books  because 
the  editions  are  pirated ;  this  would  be  perhaps  the  romance  of  ho« 
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iiesty.  Would  to  God  it  existed  among  us !  We  do  not  ask  any  one 
to  give  up  purchasing  cheap  republications ;  buy  and  read,  and  buy 
again,  if  your  eyes  are  not  spoiled  by  the  brown  paper  and  fine  type ; 
but  still  use  your  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade.  Do  not  think 
it  a  loss  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  more  for  a  book  if  you  get  it  honestly. 
In  the  name  of  common  honesty,  we  call  upon  the  readers  through- 
out the  United  States  to  petition  for  the  copyright  law. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  great  argument  against  the  copyright 
law,  viz.,  that  it  would  make  books  a  great  deal  dearer.  We  will 
first  inquire  how  the  prices  of  books  are  affected  by  it  in  countries 
where  it  is  in  force,  or  where  the  business  of  republication  cannot 
be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  books  are  much  cheaper  than  in 
our  country  ;  this  is  partly  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  cheapness 
of  labor  in  those  countries ;  but  still  more  firom  the  number  of  wri- 
ters who  are  brought  into  competition  with  each  other,  which,  of 
course,  reduces  books  to  the  minimum  price.  In  those  countries  too» 
publishers  are  contmited  with  much  smaller  profits  than  are  realized 
by  the  re-printing  establishments  in  this  country.  In  England* 
many,  and  indeed,  most  books  are  dear ;  but  this  is  owing  not  to  the 
copyright,  but  to  other  causes  which  are  not  likely  ever  to  exist 
among  us.  In  that  country  there  is  an  entire  class  of  readers  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  market,  who  will  only  be  satisfied  with  rich  and 
elegant  editions ;  they  are  so  rich  that  the  price  of  a  book  is  no 
consideration  with  them — ^they  only  demand  that  it  should  be  ^  got 
up"  elegantly.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number  of  readers  in  the 
poorer  classes  is  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population 
in  England  than  in  America,  so  that  there  is  less  encouragement 
there  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  books;  the  Aristocracy  in  Eng- 
land are  able  and  willing  to  pay  more  for  books  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  population  together,  and  they  can  of  course  command  the 
market.  This  is  not  so  with  us :  books  must  be  sold  to  the  people, 
or  not  at  all,  and  they  must  appear  in  a  popidar  form.  There  is  no 
rich  class  among  us  sufficiently  large  to  govern  the  market.  Books, 
then,  must  always  be  comparatively  cheap  in  this  country. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  copyright  law,  a  new  cause  of  cheap- 
ness will  be  introduced  into  our  country^viz.  competition,  which 
hardly  exists  at  present.  It  roust  be  remembered,  that  although  a 
great  many  foreign  works  are  re«>publiohed  here,  they  have  no  great 
variety  of  character ;  they  are  mostly  what  is  called  **  light  read- 
ing,** such  as  novels,  tales,  and  a  few  poems ;  they  are  works  whose 
success  has  already  been  abundantly  tried  abroad,  and  are  sure  to 
be  sold.  An  immense  number  of.  works  are  excluded  from  our 
market  because  their  snccess  is  uncertain*     Now  the  copyright 
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law  would  encourage  ibrei^  writers  to  appear  in  the  field  and  aaaerC 
their  own  claims.  Elach  one  would,  of  course,  endeavor  to  introduce 
his  works  into  the  -  great  American  market ;  and  the  foreign  books 
re-published  here,  would  probably  exceed  the  present  amount  ten  to 
one ;  besides  the  great  variety  in  the  character  of  the  works  whtcli 
would  then  appear.  When  we  add  to  this  the  number  of  American 
writers  who  would  start  up  if  they  were  fairiy  encouraged,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  increased  competition  which  would  result 
from  the  copyright  lam. 

But  this  law  does  exist  here  for  native  writers ;  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  Are  the  works  of  Irving,  Halleckt  Bryant,  Paulding,  Cooper, 
and  others,  sold  at  exorbitant  prices?  We  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  sold  higher  than  the  re-printed  novels.   It  may  be  said,  perhaps^ 
that  they  are  kept  down  by  the  cheapness  of  the  foreign  works 
published  here :  a  novel  by  Bulwer  or  D'Israeli,  or  any  English 
vel  writer,  is  as  good  as  a  novel  by  Cooper ;  and  the  works  of  the 
latter  roust  be  sold  as  cheap  as  the  re-prints,  or  not  at  all.     Why, 
then,  is  it  the  case  that  American  works,  where  th^e  is  no  aoch 
rivalry,  are  still  sold  at  very  low  prices]   There  are  two  elaases  of 
American  books  which  must  be  had,  and  must  be  furnished  by 
Americans :  the  hymn-books  used  in  our  churches,  and  the  school, 
books.     There  are  no  foreign  rivals  for  these  works ;  the  copjrright 
is  secured,  they  form  as  complete  monopolies  as  books  can  do ;  and 
yet  no  class  of  books  can  be  found  at  lower  prices*    The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  they  are  intended  for  the  multitude,  as  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  books  printed  in  the  United  States  must  be,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  sold  cheap,  or  not  at  all.     And  thia  is  our  main 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  books  would  be  made  dearer  by  the 
copyright  law.     They  must  be  sold  cheap ;  for  the  readers  of  our 
country,  as  a  class,  mutt  and  will  have  them  so ;  and  if  the  publish, 
ers  refuse  to  sell  them  so,  the  authors  will  do  it  themselves. 

One  effect  produced  by  the  absence  of  the  copyright  law  is,  that 
books  of  a  popular  character  must  be  printed  in  a  great  hurry ;  the 
publisher  who  gets  possession  of  the  first  English  copy  of  a  novel 
by  Bulwer,  must  go  to  work  with  desperate  baste  to  reprint  it,  or 
he  will  be  anticipated  by  some  other  person.  The  result  is,  that  a 
wretched  edition  is  produced,  which  is  only  tolerated  because  it 
bears  a  great  name  and  no  other  copy  can  be  had.  But  it  is  not 
worth  preserving :  if  the  work  deserves  a  place  in  our  library,  we 
afterwards  buy  a  better  edition ;  no  man  who  has  the  least  pride  in 
his  library  would  allow  the  first  reprints  of  English  novels  a  place 
on  the  shelves.  We  have  often,  within  a  very  few  years,  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  how  very  few  copies  of  the  first  reprints  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  are  to  be  seen ;  they  can  scarcdy  be  found  in  private 
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libraries.  If  American  editions  are  seen  on  our  shelves,  they  are 
mostly  found  to  be  those  published  by  Parker  of  Boston.  What, 
then,  has  become  of  the  first  reprint  ?  and  what  has  become  of  ail 
the  money  spent  throughout  the  United  States  in  purchasing  the 
ugly  Philadelphia  edition  ?  Can  the  public  show  an  equivalent  for 
it  T  We  much  fear  they  have  paid  dear  for  the  whistle*  Nor  are 
these  forlorn  reprints  cheap.  A  book  is  not  cheap  at  a  shilling,  if  a 
shilling  is  twice  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Now,  the  very  hurry  in 
which  these  republications  must  be  thrown  oflT,  increases  the  expense^ 
so  that  readers  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  per  centage  on  every 
popular  work  for  the  fear  a  publisher  entertains  of  being  forestalled 
in  the  operation  of  reprinting  it.  And  this  tax  must  always  be  paid 
on  the  miserable  hurried  reprints,  while  books  which  are  got  up  at 
leisure  and  in  better  style  are  exempt  from  it.  They  are  therefore 
actually  dearer,  considering  the  style  in  which  they  are  got  up,  than 
books  which  are  printed  much  better  and  on  handsomer  paper. 

In  all  other  respects  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  would 
be  benefited  by  the  copyright  law.     There  would  be  a  greater  va« 
riety  of  books,  much  better  printed,  and  worth  preserving.    At  pre- 
sent the  choice  of  books  for  the  readers  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  wrong  hands ;  it  is  the  publishers  who  decide  what  books  shall 
be  read  in  our  country,  and  what  shall  not ;  and  they  make  a  very 
bad  use  of  their  despotism,  for  their  selection  is  a  very  poor  one  : 
they  give  us  all  the  trash  of  the  English  press,  and  they  retain  from 
us  many  a  valuable  work  which  might  do  a  lasting  good  to  the 
reader.     They  reprint  the  most  trivial  and  worthless  novel  of  the 
day,  and  refuse  to  re-publish  De  Tocqueville's  admirable  work  on  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States,  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
house  of  every  American  citizen.    Austrian  tyranny  never  framed 
a  more  cunning  plan  for  keeping  its  subjects  in  ignorance  of  what 
freemen  ought  to  know,  than  the  American  system  of  re-publication 
proves  to  be :  this  system  is  founded  on  the  basest  love  of  lucre ; 
there  is  not  one  generous  sentiment  connected  with  it ;  its  whole 
object  is  to  get  money,  and  it  hardly  scruples  with  regard  to  the 
means  employed.     It  never  seeks  to  improve,  elevate,  or  refine  so- 
ciety ;  it  panders  to  the  meanest  wants  of  the  mind ;  it  creates  an 
unnatural  excitement,  and  encourages  a  false  and  degraded  taste. 
We  exhort  our  countrymen  to  beware  of  the  system  of  republication. 
In  the  taste  for  feverish  excitement,  and  the  disrelish  for  whole- 
some literature  which  it  occasions,  may  we  not  expect  to  trace,  in 
some  degred  at  least,  the  corruption  which  in  old  Rome  arose  from 
the  excitement  of  games  and  public  spectacles,  and  which  is  thought 
to  have  given  the  death-blow  toliberty?  H.  C. 
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SONG  TO  THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 

CoMPLAiNiNO  bird,  that  sing'st  at  eve 

When  all  around  is  calm  and  still — 
Why  wilt  thou  make  my  spirit  grieve^ 

And  bid  me  "  Whip  poor  Will  I" 
What  has  poor  Willy  done,  that  he 

Should  be  the  burden  of  thy  song, 
As,  sitting;  on  yon  old  oak  tree, 

Thou  chauntest  all  night  long — 

"Whip  poor  Will  r 

I  whipped  him  once,  but  ah !  in  vain ; 

From  copse  and  wood,  from  glen  and  hiO^ 
That  oft-repeated  solemn  strain 

Still  bids  me  "  Whip  poor  Will." 
And  though  the  little  fellow  screamed 

For  being  whipped  he  knew  not  why- 
Till  on  yon  heavens  the  starlight  Reamed, 

There  came  that  mournful  cry — 

"Whip  poor  Willi" 

On  other  themes,  oh  lonesome  bird  I 

Employ  thy  deep,  melodions  bill ; 
And  let  me  hear  some  other  word. 

And  not "  WUl"-^"  Whip  poor  Will" 
For  William  is  a  pleasant  boy, 

A  merry-hearted,  lovely  one— 
His  father's  pride,  his  mother's  joy ; 

Why  must  I  whip  my  son  7— 

"Whip  poor  Win  r 

What!  never  done !  wilt  always  singi 
Can  no  persuasion  keep  thee  still  1 

Has  thy  small  harp  no  other  string, 
Beside  that  "  Whip  poor  WiU  V 

'Tis  even  so— 'tis  mine  own  thought, 
And  not  thy  note,  does  Willy  wrong : 

Then  sing  away — with  sweetness  fraught- 
Sing  that  complaining,  constant  song— 
"Whip  poor  WiU  l» 

P.  B. 
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BANK  EVILS,  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  most  important  pecuniary 
interests  of  this  country,  Insurance  and  Banking,  have  been  con« 
ducted  chiefly  by  corporate  bodies,  to  the  exclusion,  in  the  one  case 
by  law,  and  by  custom  in  the  other,  of  private  competition.  In 
both  cases  the  business  has  been  done  well  and  profitably  in  pros- 
perous times ;  and  in  both,  when  we  had  need  to  lean  upon  the  reed, 
it  entered  into  our  hands.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers  of  broken 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  the  tale  is  too  recent ;  but  we  can 
tell  them  a  good  reason  why  incorporated  companies  are  less  worthy 
public  confidence  than  individual  or  unprivileged  traders.  For  it 
would  be  unphilosophical  and  invidious  to  point  to  the  late  signal 
failures  of  these  companies  as  an  argument  against  them,  without 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  principle  which  caused  the  failure, 
and  which  stamps  it  as  the  result  of  an  inherent  vice,  and  not  an 
accident  or  extraordinary  misfortune.  This,  then,  is  that  principle. 
Incorporated  companies  divide  their  profits ;  thrifty  individuals  accu- 
mulate theirs.  The  customer  of  the  latter,  therefore,  when  he  ap« 
pears  in  the  character  of  a  creditor,  derives  some  benefit  from  the 
profits  to  which  he  has  contributed — ^they  are  there  to  answer  his 
demand.  But  we  have  paid  our  premiums  year  after  year  in  Wall- 
street,  and  they  have  gone  in  dividend  and  extra-dividend ;  or,  if 
they  have  formed  any  trifling  surplus,  we  are  put  in  chancery  to  get 
possession  of  it,  and  stayed  off  at  last  in  many  cases  with  less  mo- 
ney paid  us  on  losses  in  the  great  fire  than  we  have  ourselves  paid, 
if  all  were  reckoned  up,  to  these  same  companies  in  premiums. 

The  application  of  the  principle  to  incorporated  banks  is  different 
in  form,  but  the  inference  against  them  is  equally  strong.  Their 
resources  are  constitutionally  stationary ;  while  their  business,  if 
well  managed,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  increase.  They  allow  it 
to  increase,  and  they  do  not  provide  a  surplus  capital  in  proportion ; 
thus  they  overtrade  ;  and  when  we  discover  that  they  have  not  the 
means  represented  by  their  circulation,  they  might  well  laugh  at  us 
if  we  should  ask  the  stockholders,  whose  dividends  that  circulation 
has  sustained,  to  come  forward  and  pay  the  premium  on  our  specie 
in  case  of  suspension,  or  the  loss  on  our  bank  notes  in  cases  of  total 
insolvency. 

The  calamities  of  Commerce,  when  investigated,  may  always  be 
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traced  to  violations  of  some  of  its  natural  laws ;  its  tendency  is  to 
go  on  well,  and  perform  its  functions  like  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  crash  and  crisis  are  the  results  of  diseases,  which, 
again,  are  the  results  of  ignorance*  intemperance,  and  recklesBiiesv* 
A  perfectly  just  reciprocal  action  of  the  widely-extended  Bocteties 
which  compose  the  commercial  world,  cannot  always  he  expected  ; 
obbs  and  flows,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  perhaps  inevitable ;  and  com- 
mon sense  assumes  this,  and  bases  on  it  a  lawy  of  which  aQ  privi- 
leged trading  corporations  are  a  standing  violation.     It  is  simply 
this — that  a  portion  of  profits  should  be  saved  to  meet  losses ;  and 
what  individual  engaged  in  trade  would  be  looked  upon  as  prudeot 
if  he  treated  his  whole  profits  as  income,  or  only  accumulated  dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  years  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  largest  sur- 
plusses  of  our  Banks  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies^    They  have 
gone  on  dividing  from  seven  at  the  lowest,  to  twelve  and  fifteen  per 
cent,  a  year ;  and  the  stockholders  have  spent  the  money  as  income, 
when  the  condition  on  which  they  had  it  was  so  explicitly  written 
in  the  experience  of  commerce,  that  tbe^  expending  it  by  individnab 
placed  in  the  situation  of  these  companies  would  have  been  a  pon-* 
tive  breach  of  trust.     Grentlemen,  this  experience  would  have  said, 
you  have  made  eight  per  cent.,  you  are  now  making  ten,  and  you 
shall  live  to  make  fifteen  ;  but  these  are  years  of  plenty — ftit  kine, 
which  the  lean  ones  by-and-by  shall  hunger  for.    Use  what  is  need- 
ful, but  remember  Pharaoh  and  treasure  up  the  rest.    An  individoal 
who  heard  this  voice,  and  believed  it,  would  have  obeyed  it ;  but  a 
company  would  reply  by  dividing  whatever  surplus  they  might  hap- 
pen to  have  to  get  it  out  of  harm's  way.     To  follow  this  out,  and 
show  how  habits  of  expense  were  encouraged  by  it  among  stock, 
holders,  and  disappointment  and  bitterness  prepared  for  them,  is 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  all  our  eyes 
have  seen  the  effect.    It  is  a  bad  national  economy  and  leceg. 
nized  mischief;  but  this  mischief  a  corporation  is  privileged  and 
almost  constrained  to  do,  being  chartered  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
accruing  in  a  long  course  of  business  with  no  more  capital,  at  aD 
events,  than  it  begins  with,  and  as  much  less  as  the  misfortunes  of 
its  outset  may  decree. 

Here,  then,  are  cause,  consequence,  and  inference,  in  pretty  close 
connexion.  Incorporated  trading  companies,  by  dividing  all  their 
profits  in  time  of  prosperity,  or  by  not  reserving  enough  to  meet 
inevitable  re-actions,  tempt  their  stockholders  to  improvidence^  de- 
prive their  creditors  of  eecurity,  and  eventually  injure  and  impove- 
rish both.  Therefore  we  are  wrong  in  continuing  this  system, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  separate  the  emolument  of  business  fipom 
its  risk,  (so  far  as  regards  profits  once  acquired.)    The  widow  and 
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the  orphan*  and  all  the  atoek-holding  poort  it  is  said,  can  thus  become 
bankers  and  insurers ;  but  there  are  many  more  of  the  poor  who  hold 
bank  notes  or  policies  than  there  are  that  hold  stock,  and  all  suffer 
when  tbe  company  breaks.  The  widow  and  the  orphan,  if  they 
have  money,  can  always  get  interest  on  good  private  security ;  and 
it  is  dangerous  for  them,  when  misers  and  stock-jobbers  desire  to 
take  them  into  partnership  and  give  them  more. 

But  theee  are  merely  reasons  why  the  public  ought  not  to  place 
confidence  in  incorporated  companies,  but  rather  in  private  part- 
nerships or  responsible^  individuals  doing  the  same  business,  in  pre- 
ference, when  such  are  to  be  found.  I  do  not  argue  against  iocor- 
porating  banks ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  make  a  general  law  under 
which  companies  should  incorporate  themselves  as  tbey  pleased, 
publishing  their  terms,  and  exposing  themselves  to  be  judged  by  the 
public  accordingly.  But  I  argue  against  the  compulsion,  the  re- 
straining law  puts  on  ns,  of  employing  incorporated  banks  or  none 
at  all.  Joint  stock  banks,  with  irresponsible  stockholders,  could 
not  compete^  I  think,  successfully,  with  private  banks  with  equal 
rights  before  the  law  ;  and  tbe  force  that  is  put  on  us  to  trust  our 
money  to  the  former,  is  a  crying  injustice  in  the  land. 

As  to  furnishing  a  currency,  for  the  nation,  the  stamping  paper 
with  value  as  money  is  a  prerogative  with  which  no  bank,  public 
or  private,  ought  to  be  intrusted.  Much  has  been  said  ot  the 
usefulness  of  the  late  United  States  Bank  as  a  check  on  the  minor 
banks ;  and  a  chain  of  reasoning,  somewhat  fine  spun,  is  made  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  constituted  exactly  as  they  are, 
its  superior  capital  and  wide  extension  made  it  a  check  on  the 
others  while  it  needed  no  check  itself.  The  present  crisis,  it  is 
averred,  was  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  check ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
plained why,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Bank  of  Enghind 
has  not  been  able,  with  its  disproportionate  power,  to  exercise  this 
wholesome  checking  influence  on  the  issues  of  the  minor  banks 
there,  nor  to  keep  its  own  in  a  due  relation  to  its  specie.  During 
the  years  1835  and  1686,  years  full  of  danger  and  warning,  the 
Bank  of  England  kept  up  its  issues  against  a  diminishing  stock  of 
bullion,  while  the*  joint  stock  banks  were  rapidly  expanding.  The 
circulation  of  the  former  was  16i  millions  sterling  in  March  1835, 
and  18^  in  March  1687 :  while  the  latter  increased  from  £3,200,000 
in  March  1885,  to  £4,200,000  in  January  1886  ;  but  in  this  last  pe- 
nod,  the  private  banks— and  this  difierence  should  well  be  noted«-^i. 
minished  their  circulation  from  £6,200,000  to  £7,700,000.  The  pri« 
vate  bankers  had  their  all  at  stake,  and  they  looked  well  to  it ;  but 
the  directors,  who  had  only  their  limited  interests  as  far  as  they 
wmte  stockholders  to  consider,  dashed  on  till  they  were  deep  in  the 
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the  mire,  and  then  doubled  the  mischief  they  had  made  by  attempt- 
ing  to  flounder  out  too  suddenly.     It  was  th^r  trading  eagerness 
which  tempted  them  into  trouUe,  and  whose  alarm  caused  the  vio- 
lence of  their  attempt  to  escape ;  but  the  evil  to  the  country  was 
produced  by  a  great  national  interest  having  been  confided  to  dieir 
hands  which  government  ought  never  to  have  trusted  oat  of  its 
own.    To  supply  this  country  with  a  paper  currency  is  the  posi- 
tive duty  of  the  general  government ;  the  want  of  one  can  only  be 
properly  supplied  by  the  authority  and  on  the  responsibility  of  tlie 
nation ;  and  if  a  profit  can  be  made  by  issuing^paper  instead  of  gold, 
the  nation  is  entitled  to  it.     Congress  ought  to  determine  what 
amount  may  advantageously  be  issued,  and  to  institute  a  Board  of 
Currency,  unconnected  with  trade,  charged  with  the  creation  and 
care  of  it.     This  board  should  have  branches  at  all  the  points  where 
such  a  currency  ought  to  J>e  redeemed,  and  their  duty  should  be 
simply  to  receive  specie,  or  notes  of  neighboring  specie  paying 
banks,  and  to  furnish  Treasury  notes  in  exchange  for  them.     The 
bank  notes  they  should  forthwith  present  for  payment,  the  specie 
should  remain  to  meet  the  Treasury  notes  which  might  be  present- 
ed to  them  for  redemption  ;  and  as  soon  as  experience  had  demon* 
strated  that  a  certain  amount  at  a  certain  place  would  suflSce  for 
this  purpose  amply,  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  the  usual  pur- 
poses of.  the  revenue.     Twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
probably  would  remain  permanently  in  circulation  ;  the  interest  on 
this  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Boards  of  Revenue ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  currency  made  so  accessible,  would  furnish  per* 
fectly  the  much.desired  check  on  the  local  banks.     For  a  bank 
which  pays  specie  can  never  inflate  its  circulation  much  very  near 
home,  it  is  only  by  pushing  ofl*  its  bills  to  a  distance  that  the  undue 
expansion  is  effected.     But  if  every  man  can  go  forthwith  and  ex. 
change  its  bills  for  notes  of  the  Treasury,  no  one  will  carry  bank 
bills  far  from  home.     Boston  bills  will  be  unknown  at  New-York, 
New- York  at  Philadelphia,  and  so  on.     And  the  large  cities,  thus 
checked  by  the  Treasury,  will  themselves  check  the  country  circu- 
lation.     It  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  such  a  plan  as  this  that 
the  Board  of  Currency  should  receive  bank  notes  under  certain 
limitations ;  it  would  by  no  means  answer  the  same  purpose  to  let 
the  holder  of  bank  notes  present  them  first  to  the  banks  for  specie, 
and  exchange  that  for  the  Treasury  notes.  There  is  a  certain  odium* 
unjust  and  silly  enough,  but  real,  which  always  attaches  to  drawing 
specie  out  of  bank ;  the  individual  shuns '  this,  but  the  Currency 
Board  need  not,  and  could  not.     Again,  the  Treasury  notes  ought 
to  be  small  enough  to  meet  the  small  note  circulation  actually  ex- 
isting in  the  States.    It  may  be  desirable  to  have  no  bank  notes 
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under  twenty  dollars ;  but  while  ones  and  twos  exist,  the  Treasury 
ought  to  issue  tens,  and  perhaps  fiTes»  to  enable  the  holders  of  small 
sums  to  exchange  them.  If  small  notes  are  decided  to  be  injuri- 
ousy  then  let  them  be  abolished  if  possible ;  but  if  they  cannot  be 
a.bolished9  then  let  GoTemment  do  the  next  best  thing,  which  is  to 
furnish  a  remedy  against  their  worst  eyil^-their  straying  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  Currency  Boards  ought  to  consist  of  salaried  officers,  who 
should  give  bonds  and  security*  The  patronage  of  the  government, 
it  is  said,  is  increasing ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  refrain  from  the 
creation  of  necessary  functionaries  7  To  check  its  natural  increase, 
would  be  to  cripple  ourselves ;  but  we  may.  control  its  use  by  new 
laws  or  new  institutions. 

Out  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this  would  grow  another  benefit, 
which  has  been  highly  prized  by  certain  pceanists  of  the  United 
States  Bank ;  namely,  the  equalization  of  exchanges.  For  Con- 
gross  to  bargain  with  a  bank  that,  for  a  certain  valuable  considera- 
tion, it  shall  keep  exchange  on  New.York  always  at  or  near  par 
at  New  Orleans,  is,  we  think,  overstepping  its  duties  and  powers ; 
but  if  such  an  effect  follows  indirectly  from  its  own  financial  arrange- 
ments, made  in  good  faith  to  carry  out  its  own  legitimate  acts,  no 
one  can  gainsay  it.  The  idea  that  Congress  are  bound  to  hire 
somebody  to  keep  exchange  at  par  in  order  that  imposts  may  be 
equal  throughout  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  stand  upon ;  for 
duties,  are  generally,  and  might  be  always,  laid  at  so  much  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  a  thing ;  and  if  the  value  of  a  hundred  dollars 
is  more  or  less  at  New  Orleans,  then  any  thing,  imported  there  and 
valued  at  or  costing  a  hundred  dollars,  is  worth  more  or  less  in  pro* 
portion,  and  is  justly  taxed  accordingly.  The  remedy  for  the 
wrong  here,  if  any  worth  remedying  exists,  would  be  to  substitute  in 
all  cases  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties.  The  rate  of  exchange,  if 
necessary,  may  be  taken  into  view  in  the  home  valuation,  which  is 
soon  to  be  adopted,  and  the  remedy  will  be  perfect. 

The  Currency  Boards  will  also  necessarily  be  Boards  of  Revenue 
or  Government  agents ;  and*  adding  this  function  to  those  of  issuing 
paper,  circumscribing  the  local  banks,  and  equalizing  exchange^ 
they  will  effect,  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  four  of  the  ob. 
jects  most  asked  for  by  the  supporters  of  a  National  Bank.  The 
demand  for  such  an  institution  most  therefore  soon  cease  to  be 
heard,  as  the  only  remaining  arguments  in  its  favor  are  weak  and 
untenable.  There  are  those  who  desire  it  as  a  means  of  political  in* 
fluence,  having  an  impression  that  it  would  array  itself  against  the 
Government ;  but  it  is  somewhat  absurd  to  expect  a  Bank  which  will 
do  this,  to  be  chartered  by  the  very  Govemment  it  is  to  check ;  but. 
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pasring  over  this,  and  supposiiig  for  a  momeiit  such  a  thiiig  to  «• 
isty  would  not  just  such  another  struggle  as  we  have  lately  passed 
through  necessarily  ensue— -a  war  between  Bank  and  ReTenue, 
in  which  the  general  monied  interest  would  be  demolished  7  The 
late  Bank  had  no  choice  given  it;  General  Jackson  wished  to 
seize  its  patronage,  and,  meeting  with  resistance,  he  did  not  rest  till 
he  had  destroyed  it ;  the  Bank  was  forced  to  be  for  him  or  against 
him,  or  submit  to  the  loss  of  its  charter.  It  ought  to  have  taken 
this  last  course ;  for  as  to  the  pleas  of  its  friends  that  it  fought  the 
Government  in  self-defence,  the  answer  is  easy.  It  fought  not  only 
to  defend  its  rights,  hut  to  obtain  a  re*charter,  to  which  it  had  no 
right,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government  had  a  perfect 
right  to  bestow  or  refuse.  The  attempt  to  carry  this  by  political 
warfare  was  the  cause  of  the  violent  animosity  against  the  Bank, 
which  still  exists,  to  prevent  a  re-charter  afler  the  temporary  quar- 
rels with  General  Jackson  are  forgotten ;  and  the  Bank  ought  to 
have  known  that  such  an  efl^t  would  result  from  such  a  contest* 

The  question  of  Bank  or  no  Bank,  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest 
possible  nakedness,  by  providing,  as  above,  for  the  performance  of 
all  the  functions  of  the  institution  demanded,  except  the  single  one 
of  banking,  legitimate  banking ;  that  is,  receiving  deposites  and 
lending  money.  That  Congress  is,  or  can  be  called  on  to  provide 
us  a  place  of  safe-keeping  for  our  individual  funds,  nobody  will  pre* 
tend ;  that  it  can  be  expected  to  set  up  an  institutimi  which  will 
lend  us  money,  is  not  maintained  in  plain  terms  by  any  body.  But 
it  is  said,  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  being  twenty  millions 
a  year,  there  is  an  average  balance  on  hand  of  some  millions  lying 
idle,  and  it  would  be  an  economy  and  public  benefit  to  use  thia 
amount  in  discounting  notes  of  citizens,  which  can  be  effected  by 
depositing  these  funds  in  banks  with  whose  own  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose  they  mingle.  Now,  if  this  mingling  were  attended  by  no  dis- 
advantage nor  risk,  the  applying  the  funds  in  discounts  would  still 
be  absurd ;  on  a  certain  expenditure,  a  certain  average  balance  on 
hand  is  indispensaUe  to  punctual  and  sure  operations ;  Government 
need  not  have  any  more ;  but  to  suppose  they  can  allow  what  they 
have  to  be  used  in  banking,  is  equivalent  to  supposing  that  practi- 
cally they  would  need  no  balance  at  all.  After  all,  the  difiexence  to 
the  vast  commerce  of  this  country  that  the  application  of  three  or 
four  millions  more  or  lees  can  maket  cannot  be  a  matter  of  any 
very  great  importance* 

.The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contains  the  germs 
of  the  project  above  recommended  ;  bat  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  concert  nor  mutual  understanding,  nor  consultation  to  ascer- 
tain what  general  efiects  weald  resnlt  firom  the  general  action  of  all 
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the  measures  pointed  at  by  both*  The  Secretary  recominends  an 
issue  of  Treasury  notes,  but  to  a  limited  amount,  which  is  too  small, 
and  merely  to  serve  a  present  purpose.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
at  all  reflected  that  if  such  a  currency  will  so  essentially  aid  the  ope- 
rations of  Government  in  such  a  time  of  crisis,  it  would  also  have 
aided  them  in  the  time  of  difficulty  that  led  to  the  crisis,  and  may  be 
a  ^ood  thing  to  have  always  in  readiness  hereafter.  His  measure 
is  not  half  developed ;  he  ought  to  have  carried  out  his  scheme 
to  some  views  of  its  future  operation,  and  especially  to  the  prompt 
payment  of  specie  for  the  Treasury  notes,  and  thus  to  have  avoided 
the  reproach  cast  upon  him  by  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  ofiered  the 
creditors  of  the  Government  their  option  only  between  Treasury 
notes  and  nothing  at  all,  and  made  no  provision  for  ever  giving  them 
any  thing  else.  At  this  moment,  to  raise  specie  to  pay  them  all,  is 
perhaps  impossible ;  and  nobody  pretends  that  a  National  Bank,  if 
chartered  to-day,  could  go  into  operation  immediately,  and  furnish 
us  a  convertible  paper  currency.  When  the  advocates  of  the  Bank, 
therefore,  attempt  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Treasury  notes,  their  argu- 
ments re-act  upon  themselves,  for  Treasury  notes,  after  all,  are  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  inconvertible  paper.  Mr.  Webster  urged  in 
the  Senate  that  they  were  a  regular  emission  of  paper  money,  and 
he  charged  it  home  on  the  accomplices  of  the  experiment  of  reform- 
ing the  currency  back  to  gold  and  silver,  that  in  the  fifth  year  of 
their  progress  they  would  come  to  this.  There  was  a  rhetorical 
justness  in  this,  but  a  practical  falseness  of  inference.  If  these 
people  have  gone  on  five  years  in  an  erroneous  idea  which  they 
now  abandon,  tell  them  so,  but  vote  for  the  abandonment.  We  may 
show,  if  we  can,  that  their  present  measure  condemns  their  past 
errors,  but  do  not  let  us  make  their  past  errors  an  argument  against 
their  present  measure.  We  demanded  a  sound  and  uniform  paper 
currency ;  here  it  is  for  us ;  it  will  do  all  that  we  said  it  would,  and 
more— it  will  make  a  Bank  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  its  operation 
is  felt,  the  cry  for  the  Bank  must  die  away. 

The  mere  expectation  and  probability  of  obtaining  firom  Congress 
this  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  has  had  a  cheering  influence 
on  every  branch  of  business.  Exchange  has  fallen  five  per  cent., 
which,  to  every  merchant  who  has  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  in 
Europe,  is  a  clear  saving  of  five  hundred.  Specie  also  has  fiillen ; 
so  that  many  banks  are  likely  soon  to  resume  payment,  not  by  con- 
cert and  at  once,  but  gradually,  paying  ofi*  first  their  fives,  then 
tens,  and  so  on.  The  favorable  news  from  Europe  has  assisted 
these  good  tendencies,  and  so,  no  doubt,  has  the  prospect  of  indul- 
gence  to  the  merchants  on  their  bonds ;  and  from  all  Uiei^  causes 
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afiairs  look  better  than  we  have  known  them  for  many  monduu 
There  will  probably  be  a  speedy  return  of  prosperity,  in  spite  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  prevent  it  if  they  cannot  be  intrusted  with 
the  construction  and  control  of  the  channels  through  which  it  is  to 
flow.  Such  men  there  are  in  all  parties,  from  mad  Bentonites  to 
ultra  Bankites;  but  they  are  few,  or  at  all  events  a  minority. 
There  is  an  evident  disposition  among  thinking  men  to  coalesce  on 
points  of  great  importance,  and  several  of  these  will  be  carried. 
Congress  talks  less  than  usual,  and  seems  about  to  act  much  more 
than  usual ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  with  most  salutary 
effect. 

There  is  one  point,  just  touched  in  the  President's  Message, 
which  is  of  high  importance,  and  the  consideration  of  which  by 
Congress  is  matter  of  pressing  duty.  It  is  the  passage  of  a  general 
Bankrupt  law.  Till  such  a  law  is  passed,  our  laws  for  the  collec- 
tion of  debt  are  nearly  a  dead  letter  ;  a  man  pays  so  long  as  it  is 
for  his  interest  to  pay,  and  when  he  thinks  he  can  gain  more  by 
keeping  his  property  than  his  credit,  he  can  make  a  fraudulent  as- 
signment, and  the  creditor  has  no  remedy.  The  debtor's  son  or  his 
brother  becomes  his  trustee  for  his  benefit,  and  judgments  and  exe- 
cutions are  laughed  to  scorn.  This  trustee,  no  doubt,  often  cheats 
the  debtor ;  but,  on  the  average,  such  transactions  are  profitable ; 
and,  that  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  destroy  all  credit  and  confi- 
dence, is  a  proof  that  much  honorable  feeling  and  real  conscien- 
tiousness exist  in  the  trading  community.  But  the  existing  system 
is  a  pit-fall  for  both  creditor  and  debtor,  and  all  honest  men  who 
consider  it  from  either  point  of  view,  would  wish,  we  think,  to  see 
it  greatly  modified,  and  made  uniform  and  efficient  throughout  the 
United  States. 

M. 
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The  Scourge  of  the  Ocean ;  a  story  of  the  AiUtntic.    By  an  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Navy*    Philadelphia :  Carey  4*  Hart.    1887. 

Wb  wish  such  books  as  this  were  never  written,  and  pray  fervently  we  may 
never  see  another  like  it.  Sach  things — ^they  deserve  no  better  name— do  more 
discredit  to  our  literature  than  a  hundred  ill-conceived  volumes  upon  a  bad  philo* 
Bophy,  or  a  thousand  weak  essays  upon  the  times — matters — and  men.  Such 
works,  too,  do  any  thing  but  immortaUie  the  periods,  some  events  of  which  they 
intend  to  set  forth;  and  make  one  almost  sicken  over  the  story  of  years,  that  really 
condense  an  uncommon  deal  of  romance  mingled  with  their  realities.  We  like 
to  see  American  history  made  good  use  of,  and  its  worthy  and  startling  pa^ 
sages  brought  into  a  relief  that  will  at  once  do  some  good  to  us  as  a  people— 
and  to  the  world — and  some  honor  to  the  times  which  it  illustrates.  But  books 
of  this  order — of  which  we  have  had  too  many  in  our  country — are  not  destined 
to  do  it  the  credit  we  should  aim  after.  The  story  here  is  apoor  one-— told  without 
any  meaning  or  emphasis— and  with  no  illustration  whatever  of  any  principle 
or  moral  which  is  calculated  to  better  any  one,  or  make  the  pages  tolerable. 
Some  of  the  sea  descriptions  are  the  only  fair  things  in  the  volumes,  and  they 
are  not  new,  ^  presented  with  any  particular  claim  to  regard.  The  sea  Ian*  t  icf 
guage,  though  it  may  be  genuine,  is  too  often  spun  out  to  an  unchristian  length 
and  fall  of  unchristian  expressions.  The  attempts  at  wit— Hi  which  there  is  /3l/ 
never  an  arrival — are  miserable;  and  the  profanity  which  disgraces  so  many 
of  the  pages,  is  often  horrid,  and  always  disgusting.  The  manufacture  of 
the  pirate,  or  whatever  the  hero  may  be  called — ^is  a  failure ;  and  the  whole  thing 
in  poor  taste,  and  sadly  weak  in  the  joints.  We  think  the  writer  may  engage  in 
far  better  business  than  writing  sea  stories ;  and  may  write  more  to  his  honor, 
in  another  line,  if  he  will  first  digest  his  matter  well.  But  let  us  have  no  more 
of  these  stories  of  the  Atlantic  ^ 


Poems :  by  William  Thompson  Bacon*    Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan  and 
Co.    12mo.  pp.  184. 

OoR  Magazine  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bacon'  for  a  yery  elegant  presentation  cq>y 
of  his  volume  of  metrical  experiments.  We  wish  that  we  could  say  as  much  in 
praise  of  the  author's  lines  as  we  can  of  the  dress  in  which  they  have  been  arrayed 
by  the  printer  and  binder.  This  we  cannot  do ;  although  it  is  apparent,  that  with 
all  the  firalts  and  with  but  few  of  the  excellencies  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  disciple,  many  of  his  verses  evince  a  clear  perception  of  the  beautiful 
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in  Nature,  and  an  apprehension  of  true  sentiment,  which  is  not  common  even 
amon^  our  most  approved  lyrists. 

Thecacoetkes  scribendi  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  cacoethes  imprimendu 
Young  writers,  after  an  undue  indulgence  of  the  first  passion,  are  overpowered 
by  the  latter.  With  regard  to  their  first  effusion,  they  are  as  silly  as  the  milk-maid 
in  the  spelling  book,  who  exulted  in  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  green  silk-dress 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  snowy  fluid  which  she  carried  in  a  pail  upon 
her  giddy  head.  Deceived  by  the  encomiums  of  partial  friends  and  their  own 
fiuiciful  conjectures,  their  brains  become  unseUled,  till  at  last,  being  betrayed  into 
print,  "  down  comes  their  paU  of  milk,  with  all  their  imaginary  schemes  of  hap- 
piness." 

Our  author's  pre&ce  is  "  the  soul  of  wit  ]"  it  is  as  brief  as  an  epicure's  grace 
before  meat.    We  give  it  without  condensation. 

"  These  poems  are  the  result  of  my  leisure  at  college,  and  published  for  expe- 
riment. It  the  public  find  anything  worth  the  reading  in  them,  they  can  be  tol- 
towed  up  by  another  volume." 

This  little  kite  has  a  long  tail  in  the  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where 
divers  explanations  are  made  in  nonpareil,  as  it  were,  behind  the  reader's  back, 
instead  "  of  pusMing  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  reader's  face"  in  long  primer  at 
the  commencement.  The  reader  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  turn  round  and 
peruse  these  notes  *,  for  though  he*  will  have  discovered  irom  his  poems  that  our 
author  is  an  imitator  of  Wordsworth,  yet  he  will  there  read  a  candid  confession 
of  the  fiict,  and,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  greatest  of 
the  living  EInglish  poets.  This  evinces  an  admirable  taste,  and  a  clear  discrimi- 
nation of  the  loftier  attributes  of  poetry.  He  who  can  truly  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellence of  exalted  genius,  deserves  a  credit  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  possessor 
of  genius  himself 

We  learn,  by  numeration,  that  there  are  twenty-four  pieces  in  the  beautiful 
little  volume  before  us.  They  all  possess  for  us  the  charm  of  novelty,  with  the 
exception  of  "  Fanny  Willoughby,"  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
newspapeis.  In  this,  humor  is  blended  with  pathos,  not  altogether  unsuccess^ 
fully.  It  will  go  very  well  in  any  short-metre  tune  from  the  Bridgewater  collec- 
tion, and  admirably  in  Yankee  Doodle.    Try  this  stanza : — 

"  *  Now  listen,  Fannv  Willoughby, 

To  what  II  cannot  keep. 
My  days  ve  rob  of  jollity. 

My  nignts  ye  rob  of  sleep ; 
And  if  ye  don't  relent,  why  I 

Believe  you  will  me  kill ; 
For  passion  must  have  vent,  and  I 

Will  kill  myself,  I  wUl.'  '^ 

"  *  Rhymes,  the  rudders  are  of  verses, 

With  which,  like  ships,  we  steer  our  courses,' " 

says  the  facetious  author  of  Hudibras.  In  the  verses  just  quoted  there  seem  to 
be  more  rudders  than  ships—"  why,"  "  I,"  "  kill,"  "  will,"  "  I,"  "  wiU,"  "kiU." 
Repetition  is  a  sin  which  sorely  braeta  these  "  poems."  Here  are  other  instances 
fkom  the  next  page : — 

"  I  do  not  mean  I  have  not  felt 

The  poise  ofjpleasure  sometimes  move ; 
t  do  not  mean  1  have  not  knelt. 
And  found  how  sweet  it  was  to  love. 
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"  I  do  not  mean  I  have  not  found 

Moments,  when  earth  was  full  of  bli 
Momenta  when  eTery  thing  around 
Waa  eloquent  as  Heaven  ia !" 

80  also  on  page  33. 

"  'Tis  very  atranse,  'tis  very  strange, 
The  fancies  oTour  early  years, 
Despite  of  chance,  despite  of  change, 
Can  thus  melt  manhood  into  tears  1** 

We  can  assure  Mr.  Bacon  that  such  stanzaa  cannot  aspire  to  be  called  even 
an  imitation  of  Wordsworth's  peculiarities — ^they  are  broad  caricatures. 

Our  author's  blank  verse  is  much  superior  to  his  rhyme.  His  ear  is  some- 
times defective,  and  he  often  strikes  a  flat  instead  of  a  sharp  note.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  fault  peculiar  to  himself;  it  has  even  been  charged  upon  his  illustri- 
ous archetype.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  vein  of  philosophy 
which  pervades  all  of  Wordsworth's  pathetic  pieces.  The  poems  which  he  has 
written  referring  to  the  period  of  old  age,  are  a  blending  of  the  most  touching 
tenderness  with  the  purest  and  best  reflections.  Any  attempts  to  imitate  this 
inimitable  virtue  of  his  fancy  must  fail.  The  step  between  pathos  and  ab- 
surdity is  shorter  than  that  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Mr.  Bacon  has 
taken  many  a  step  of  this  kind  in  his  volume.  There  is  a  little  poem,  however, 
in  which  he  has  so  successfully  "  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor," that  we  give  it  nearly  entire.  It  has  beauties  which  redeem'a  multitude 
of  glaring  faults.  These  faults  are  here  but  partially  designated ;  it  grieves  us  to 
be  in  the  least  unkind  to  the  pretty  volume  before  us,  but  we  could  not  say  less 
than  we  have  said ,  and  how  could  we  say  more,  when  we  wish  to  utter  only 
praise  1 

"  THE  WOOD  ROBIN. 

"  Stranger  I  if  thou  art  saddened  with  the  ills 
That  crowd  upon  thy  pathway,  if  thy  heart 
Has  ever  felt  th'  ingratitude  01  earth. 
And  made  thee  wiA  to  leave  it,  and  if  thou 
Art  one  still  pure  in  feeling,  and  canst  find 
A  bliss  in  solitude,  or  auf  ht  that's  there- 
Come  to  these  woods,  and  I  will  sing  to  thee 
A  song,  a  song  I  learned  among  them  once, 
When  out  a  boy,  a  time  when  Poesy 
Was  worshippxi  as  we  worship  a  sweet  dream. 
That  stole  us  from  some  heart-felt  wretchedness. 

**  *  Ere  yet  the  golden  sun  his  course  renews, 
And  soft  day-break  doth  elimmer  in  the  east. 
Clear,  deep,  and  mellow  shrills  the  robin's  note. 
And  hails  the  opening  day.    From  some  tall  bough. 
The  highest  of  the  elm,  or  gaudy  maple. 
He  pours  his  plaint,  and  to  the  ear  of  mom 
Makes  gladsome  music    From  his  couch  the  woodman 
Starts  at  the  well-known  summons  and  goes  forth*, 
And  as  he  hies  him  to  his  task,  more  loud 
The  song  comes  through  the  arches  of  the  grove* 
And  now,  while  loudly  the  sonorous  axe 
Fills  with  deep  voice  the  solitude,  his  ear 
Detects  the  hymn  between  each  loud  response, 
His  friend  began  before  him — louder  still, 
And  louder  yet  again,  until  the  sun 
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Bursts  through  the  congregated  mass  of  okxuls, 
And  sends  his  gladd'ning  glorjr  o'er  the  world. 
Meanwhile  the  woodman  pauses  o'er  his  task, 
Shading  with  brawny  hand  his  swarthy  brow, 
And,  circlinff  all  the  wood  with  his  keen  eye, 
He  spies  at  ULst  the  liule  chorister 
Perch'd  on  the  neigh'bring  hill-^op,  or  the  ash. 

♦       •       *       ♦       EUs  ruddy  breast 

When  pois'd  on  high,  struck  by  th'  unrisen  sun, 

Glows  from  its  altitude,  i^id  to  the  sight 

Presents  a  burning  vestitare  of  gold ; 

And  his  dark  pinions,  softly  spiiad,  improved 

By  contrast,  shame  the  bladc-Dird's  jetty  plumes. 

Liess  wild  than  others  of  the  tuneful  choir, 

Ofi  on  the  tree  that  shades  the  farmer's  hut 

Close  by  his  door,  the  little  architect 

Fixes  his  home-— though  field-groves  and  the  woods, ' 

Where  small  streams  murmur  sweetly,  loves  he  most. 

Who  seeks  his  nest,  may  find  it  deftly  hid 

In  fork  of  branching  elm,  or  poplar  shade; 

And  sometimes  in  the  crook  of  ancient  fence, 

And  sometimes  on  the  lawn  ]  though  rarely  he, 

The  one  that  sings  the  sweetest,  chooses  thus 

His  habitation.    Seek  for  it  in  deep 

And  tangled  hollows,  up  some  pretty  brook. 

That,  prattling  o'er  the  loose  white  pebbles,  chides 

The  echoes  with  a  soft  monotony 

Of  softest  music.    There  upon  the  bough 

That  arches  it,  of  fragrance-breathinf  birch, 

Or  kalmia  branching  m  unnumber'd  forms, 

He  builds  his  moss-Uned  dwelling.    First  he  lajrs 

Transverse,  dried  bents  pick'd  from  the  forest  walks 

Or  in  the  glen,  where  downward  with  fell  force 

The  mountain  torrent  rushes — ^these  all  coated 

With  slime  unsightly.    Soon  the  buUder  shows 

An  instinct  far  surpassing  human  skilL 

And  lines  it  with  a  layer  of  soft  wool, 

Pick'd  from  the  thorn  where  brush'd  the  stragg^  flock ; 

Or  with  an  intertexture  of  soft  hairs. 

Or  moss,  or  feathers.    Finally,  complete — 

The  usual  list  of  eggs  appear— and  lo  I 

Four  in  the  whole  and  softly  tinged  with  blue. 

And  now  the  mother  bird,  the  live-long  day 

Sits  on  her  charge,  nor  leaves  it  for  her  mate, 

Save  just  to  dip  her  bill  into  the  stream. 

Or  gather  needful  sustenance.    Meanwhile, 

The  mate  assiduous  guards  that  mother^ira 

Patient  upon  her  nest ;  and  at  her  aide, 

Or  over  head,  or  on  the  adverse  banlL 

Nestled,  he  idl  the  tedious  time  beguiles, 

Wakes  his  wild  notes,  and  sings  Die  hours  away. 

" '  But  soon  again  new  duties  wake  the  pair: 
Their  young  appear.    Love  knocking  at  tneir  hearts, 
Alert  tliey  start,  as  by  sure  instinct  1«1, 
(That  beautiful  divimty  in  birds!) 
And  now  they  hop  along  the  forest  edge, 
Or  dive  into  the  ravines  of  the  woods, 
Or  roam  the  fields,  or  skim  the  mossy  bank 
Shading  some  runnel  with  its  antioue  forms, 
Pecking  for  sustenance.    Or  now  they  mount 
Into  mid-air,  or  poise  on  half«hut  wing, 
Skimming  for  insects  in  the  dewj  beam 
Gaily  disporting,  or,  now  sweeping  down 
Where  the  wild  brook  flows  on  wiu  ceaseless  laughter, 
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Moisten  tlieir  liills  awhUe,  then  soar  away. 
And  BO  they  weary  out  the  needful  houn — 
Preaching,  meanwhile,  sound  lesson  unto  man  I 
Till  plump,  and  fledged,  their  little  ones  essay 
Their  native  element.    At  first  they  fail ; 
Flutter  awhile — then,  screaming,  sink  plumb  down, 
Prizes  for  sohool-boys :  yet  the  more  escape— 
And,  wiser  grown  imd  stronger  soon,  their  wings 
Obedient  lift  them  now — when,  confident, 
They  try  the  forest  tops,  or  skim  the  flood. 
Or  fly  up  in  the  skirts  oi  the  white  clouds. 
Till,  all  at  once,  they  start,  a  mirthftil  thronff, 
Burst  into  voice,  and  the  wide  forest  rings  I'"' 


Gkafdngs  in  Europe — England ;  hfon  Ameriooan.    2  vols.    PkUa* 
ddphiOf  Carey y  Lea  and  BUtnchard, 

This  is  Mr.  Cooper's  latest  perpetration.  How  comforting  is  the  reflection 
that  every  body  is  not  obliged  to  read  it  t  If  there  were  a  law  as  compulsory 
upon  the  public  as  upon  the  critics,  to  read  every  new  work  by  an  American,  we 
should  soon  hear  of  petitions  in  Congress  for  injunotions  upon  native  authors, 
and  the  first  name  mentioned  would  be  that  of  James  Fennimore  Cooper.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  little  notice  which  has  been  taken  of  these  volumes  by  the  press, 
that  even  the  critics  sometimes  indulge  themselves  with  a  respite.  )  To  faithfully 
peruse  such  lucubrations^^equires  a  greater  degree  of  long-suffering  than  even  that 
much^used  class,  the  Reviewers,  can  be  required  to  endure.  We  can  imagine 
a  no  more  severe  penance  for  our  sins  than  we  have  just  imposed  upon  ourselves 
in  a  cursory  examination  of  this  breviary  of  an  egotist's  woes.  It  would  have 
remained  undisturbed  for  us,  if  we  had  not  observed  that  the  English  Maga- 
zines had  deemed  it  worthy  of  considerable  remark  and  animadversion.  '  We 
beg  leave  to  assure  our  friends  "  across  the  big  waters,"  that  no  value  whatever 
is  attached  to  Mr.  Cooper's  opinions  in  this  country.  His  obtrusive  egotism 
has  rendered  him  as  unacceptable  to  his  own  countrymen  as  to  English- 
men  or  Frenchmen,  or  the  men  of  any  nation  upon  which  he  has  confer- 
red the  unappreciated  and  unappredable  honor  of  his  august  presence.  So  long 
as  "  The,  author  of  the  Spy"  remained  abroad,  and  the  publishers  of  his  novels 
regaled  the  American  public  with  accounts  of  the  great  favor  with  which  "  The 
Bravo,"  *'  The  Heidenmauer,"  and  "  The  Headsman**  were  received  in  Great 
Britain,  and  of  the  number  of  languages  into  which  they  were  translated  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  he  walked  before  our  imagination  like  a  genius  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  enveloped  in  a  rose-colored  vapor.  But  no  sooner  had  he  set  foot  upon 
our  shores  than  the  illusion  vanished,  and  people  contemplated  a  man  beset  with 
all  the  infirmities  of  less-honored  mortals,  and  distinguished  by  abilities,  which, 
when  no  longer  measured  by  an  ideal  standard,  appeared  to  loom  very  little 
higher  than  those  of  untravelled  authors,  whose  height  did  not  exceed  five 
fiset  ten  in  boots.  The  high  horse  he  rode  and  the  stilts  he  walked  upon 
were  too  perceptible  to  keep  up  the  delusion  of  his  altitude  for  a  single 
day.  The  remembrance  of  many  happy  things  in  his  romances,  however,  pre- 
vented people  from  laughing  at  him ;  but  after  the  publication  of  his  ridiculous 
"  Letter  to  his  Countrymen,"  good  breeding  could  go  no  fhrther,  and  the  nation 
burst  into  an  obstreperous  gufifaw.  Since  then  people  have  been  laughing  at  him 
in  and  out  of  their  sleeve»  as  their  humor  prompted.    When  the  Monikins  ap- 
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peand,  every  body,  as  Solomon  Swop  expreflees  it,  **  snickered  right  out ;"  and 
now,  when  "England  by  an  American"  is  presented  to  us,  we  do  not  even  con^ 
descend  to  laugh,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  expressive  comment  of  a  single 
won!—"  Poh !" 

In  the  August  number  of  Eraser's  Magazine,  Mr.  Cooper's  last "  flare  up"  is 
"  used  up"  most  effectadly.  Had  he  the  least  sensitiveness,  he  would  be  thrown 
into  an  ague-fit  and  shiver  periodically  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  sooner  he 
goes  into  a  course  of  "  port  wine  and  bark**  the  better  for  his  constitution.  The 
sands  of  his  hour-glass,  as  an  author,  are  almost  run ;  another  such  shake,  and 
the  last  grain  would  fidl  into  the  bottom.  But  we  fi>rget  Mr.  Cooper's  egotism. 
The  smallest  puff  from  the  windiest  cockney  editor  would  make  all  nghtr— once 
more  invert  the  glass,  and  in  his  own  view  at  least,  set  the  sands  to  running 
again  as  brilliantly  as  ever. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  title  of  these  volumes  is  very  like  that  of  Mr. 
SUdell's  "  American  in  England."  "  England  by  an  American"  becomes  the 
mouth  as  well,  and^will  create  an  error  which  will  operate  much  to  Mr.  SUdell's 
disadvantage.  It  will  cause  the  latter  to  be  purchased  sometimes  by  mistake  fi>r 
the  former;  though  there  is  not  the  least  danger  that  the  reverse  will  ever  hap- 
pen. No  two  works  can  be  more  totally  dissimilar,  and  we  trust  that  the 
public  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  similarity  of  the  titles. 
A  proper  distinction  will  be  kept  up  by  taking  pains  to  recollect,  that  the  run- 
ning title  to  ^r.  Cooper's  abortion  is  "  Gleanings  in  Europe."  It  seems  a  pity 
that  a  man  with  all  his  five  senses  in  exercise  could  not  have  lived  in  Europe 
for  a  series  of  years  without  bringing  away  something  richer  than  "  gleanings ;" 
and  an  emotion  stronger  than  pity,  though  akin  to  it,  is  excited  when  we  come 
to  know  that  those  "  gleanings"  are  often  no  better  than  stubble. 

We  shall  not  now  proceed  (to  use  his  own  language,)  "to  cut  up"  Mr. 
Cooper's  book  "  as  one  would  carve  a  pig;"  but  we  shall  designate  certain 
disagreeable  characteristics  which  are  sufficient  to  send  it  into  Coventry  in 
aU  circles  where  dignity  and  decency  are  held  in  repute.  JmprimiSj  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  throughout  these  letters  to  his  fiBimiliar  friends — (or  of  such 
is  the  work  composed — that  the  Blnglish  look  upon  the  Americans 

"  With  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  upon  the  devil  in  Paradise." 

There  is  no  manner  of  truth  in  the  insinuation.  American  travellers  and 
adventurers  are,  and  always  have  been,  received  in  England  with  great  kindness 
and  courtesy.  So  say  the  Magazines  in  which  Mr.  Cooper's  book  is  notic- 
ed, and  so  testify  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  and  Mr.  E^iwin  Forrest,  both  of  whom 
have  lately  returned  from  England  with  the  fairest  evidences  of  their  admira- 
tion  for  at  least  one  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  The  amiability  and  excellent 
good-nature  of  the  first-named  gentleman  were  as  clear  glasses  before  his  ob- 
serving vision,  and  he  saw  nothing  except  in  a  fiivorable  light  He  has, 
moreover,  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  thousand  glorious  associations 
which  cluster  around  those  fanes  and  groves,  over  which  the  imagination  of 
an  American  should  delight  to  hover ;  for  they  enoble  the  memory  and  conse- 
crate the  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  Though  Mr.  Willis  may  be  said  to  have  in 
some  degree  violated  the  sanctity  of  private  life  by  his  descriptions  of  the  social 
habits  and  manners  of  celebrated  men  and  women,  yet  he  was  never  accused 
of  not  having  deported  himself  like  a  gentleman  while  in  their  society,  or  of 
a  deficiency  of  that  tact  which  taught  him  to  defer  to  the  aristocratic  prejudices 
of  the  high  sphere  in  which  he  sometimes  moved,  instead  of  displaying  apseudo- 
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republican  insolence  of  manner  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in 
the  refined  circles  of  this  country.  \  Mr.  Willis's  innocent  and  awe-struek  ad- 
miration of  great  estates  and  great  titles  is.  perfectly  harmless,  and  infinitely 
more  enduraUe  than  the  low,  vulgar  contempt  which'  Mr.  Cooper  affects  to  enters 
tain  towards  Dukes  and  Dutchesses,  Counts  and  Countesses,  Lords  and  Ladies, 
and  all  the  hannless  grandees  who  will  swell  the  pageant  of  the  young  Ctneen's 
coronation.  I  We  are  glad  to  appeal  from  Mr.  James  Fennimore  Cooper  to  Mr. 
Willis  and  Mr.  Forrest  on  this  point  of  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of 
Americans  in  England. 

Mr.  Cooper  views  objects  through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  prejudice  and 
aelfism,  and  then  pronounces  positively,  as  if  sure  that  his  judgment  would  be 
considered  as  final.  He  writes  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  put  his  foot 
down  that  a  thing  shall  be  so,  and  so  it  must  be.  Nothing  canbe  more  displeas- 
ing than  such  dogmatism  to  the  reader ;  who  likes  to  be  allowed  sometimes  to 
make  up  his  own  opinions,  and  does  not  wish  to  have  them  dressed  like  a  bad 
wdlad  for  his  table.  Generally  speaking,  he  would  prefer  more  oil  and  less 
vinegar.  This  brings  us  to  another  feature  of  our  author's  remarks— their  con- 
stant ill-nature.  A  more  disagreeable  man  in  society  cannot  be  conceived  of 
than  an  angry  dogmatist  As  such,  Mr.  Cooper,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
must  have  appeared  more  than  once  in  England ;  and  as  such  he  certainly  seems 
in  many  of  his  letters.  ''  There  is  one  distinguished  English  writer  in  particular," 
hb  remarks  near  the  commencement  of  his  second  volume,  "  of  whom  it  is  thefo- 
shion  to  celebrate,  in  constant  eulogies,  the  grace  and  deportment,  who,  I  shall  say, 
is  one  of  the  very  worst-mannered  persons  I  have  ever  met  in  cultivated  society.'' 
If  our  author  constitutes  himself  as  the  standard  of  good  manners,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  .that  we  have  no  fiiith  in  his  assertion,  but  firmly  believe 
that  the  writer  alluded  to  was  richly  deserving  of  every  eulogy  pronounced  on 
his  "  grace  and  dqwrtment."  We  are  disposed  rather  to  set  down  the  remark  as 
one  of  those  ebullitions  of  spleen  with  which  he  is  so  fond  of  "  discumgom- 
fwigisticating*'  the  English.  This  fly,  however,  will  make  no  more  impression, 
on  the  horn  of  an  ox  than  that  in  the  fable. 

We  have  no  space  wherein  to  enumerate  the  saUises  with  which  this  work 
abounds.  "  I,  mtself,  /,"  should  have  been  printed  in  staring  capitals  as  the 
motto  on  ite  title-page.  We  might  quote  whole  pages  to  illustrate  its  appropri- 
ateness, but  we  cani)ot  consent  to  impose  such  stuff  on  our  readers  in  the  room  of 
more  agreeable  matter.  ( We  do  not  anticipate  any  good  effects  from  the  rebuke 
which  we  have  administered.  Our  author  will  probably  consider  it  as  beneath  his 
supreme  regard.  He  will,  however,  have  good  reason  to  know  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark,  which  implies,  that  a  man  can  write  himself  down,  though 
another  may  lail  to  do  so.  { We  must,  in  conclusion,  solemnly  assure  Mr.  Cooper 
that  we  have  not  been  hired  by  the  French  government  to  abuse  his  productions. 
We  will  not  deny  having  received  some  communication  on  the  subject  from  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 


VeneHa.    A  Nocd.    2  vols.    By  the  auihor  of  »  Vwian  Greyt"^  ^. 
PMMidphia:  Carey  and  Hart* 

It  is  out  of  the  question — ^we  ctmnot  say  much  in  fiivor  of  this  work— praised 

as  it  has  been-^and  abounding  as  it  may  be  in  good  passages,  and  eloquent. 

The  difficulty  is,  though  a  work  of  genius — and  of  a  geniua~-for  no  one  will  deny 

that  title  to  D'lsraeli:— it  wante  the  charaOer  and  the  stamina  which  alone 
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should  attract  ous.  regards  and  win  our  applauses.  It  wants  lesson — it  wants 
moral — it  wants  princtpU.  It  may  do  for  fashionable  and  foolish  society-^for 
made-up  and  affected  people  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  a  sensible  sphere,  and  for 
people  of  mind,  or  will,  or  manner.  We  are  sorry  for  all  this,  because  this 
author  aforesaid — Disraeli  the  younger«*is  capable  of  better  things,  far,  than 
Yenetia — or  even  than  any  thing  he  has  yet  given  to  the  world.  This  we  say 
in  the  foce  of  an  unaccountable  favoritism  and  of  Viyian  Ghrey.  That  work, 
when  it  broke  upon  tlie  world,  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
all,  and  doubtless  deserved  the  loud  praise  with  which  it  was  welcomed. 
But  thai  work  wanted  the  saving  spirit.  It  painted  society  in  its  affecUUtons 
more  than  in  its  truths  i  and  therefore,  while,  like  *'  Henrietta  Temple'' — a  work 
of  the  author  that  followed  some  time  after — its  success  was  singular  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  too  elegant  cmd  peculiar  for  American  plainness  and  life  with  its 
honesty  and  common  sense. 

Yenetia  has  some  fine  strains  and  capital  scenes  *,  but  its  philosophy  is  bad 
and  nonsensical.  You  get'interested  in  the  book,  just  as  you  frequenUy  do  in 
the  doctrines  of  a  plausible,  though  not  practical,  man  ;  but,  as  in  this  last  case, 
you  concl^ide  decidedly  against  the  author.  His  idea  is,  it  seems  to  us,  ridicur 
lous.  To  present  Lord  Byron,  at  any  time  or  in  any  way,  as  a  hero  of  a 
novel,;  appears  to  us  weak  and  washy  business  at  the  best.  He  never  was  a 
hero,  and  never  made  for  one.  Especially  was  he  never  made  for  a  liUle  hero, 
and  for  a  depicting  in  his  youth,  as  a  character  for  a  book — or  a  tale.  He  was 
like  a  thousand — ^yes,  ten  thousand-mother  boys — bad  and  snappish  in  his  youth, 
and  had  a  bad  mother  and  a  nervous  one.  He  was  like  a  host  of  children, 
which  we  all  of  us  see  in  the  course  of  life,  of  a  quick  genius  and  a  good  deal  of 
it*,  but  with  a  bad  stomach,  a  delicate  frame,  and  a  very  bad  temper.  But  what, 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible,  is  there  in  all  this  to  make  a  hero  of  a  novel  of, 
or  to  bring  out  as  the  subject  of  a  stpry !  The  idea  is  sickening  ;  and  certainly 
none  is  more  absurd  than  that  of  trying  to  make  a  clever  person  with  his  pen, 
and  a  genius  in  literature,  flourish  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  romantic 
situations  and  picturesque  passages  of  a  modern-made  tale!  In  the  case  before 
us  D'Israeli  makes  a  very  foolish  fool  of  my  Lord  Byron,  and  tries  unsuocess- 
fully  to  bring  into  relief  some  of  his  poetical  points,  as  he  grows  up — together 
with  those  very  ungraceful  acidities  and  outbreakings  which  the  poet  was  occa- 
sionally guilty  of,  but  which  ten  thousand  other  men  of  talent  are  guilty  of  in 
the  same  way,  and  which  it  is  easy  enough,  by  common  exertion,  for  almost 
any  one  to  arrive  at.  The  idea^  we  say,  of  putting  Byron  in  here  as  a  lead- 
ing character  in  this  way,  is  too  flat  to  dwell  upon ;  and  we  call  upon  all 
sensible  readers  to  laugh  at  it  tiunultuously.  The  only  person  in  the  woik  who 
-interested  us  particularly  was  Herbert — intended,  it  va  supposed,  to  represent 
Shelley.  Yet  here  the  presentation  was  not  faithful,  for  Shelley  was  a  better  and 
greater  man  than  the  one  we  have  here.  At  any  rate  he  throws  Byron  com- 
pletely in  the  shade.  He  perhaps  ought  to  be  presented  as  doing  so — ^for,  by 
some  it  is  thought  that,  as  a  true  and  strong  poet,  he  was  as  much  before  By- 
ron  as  the  great  and  glorious  sea,  in  its  commanding  beauties,  is  before  a  splen- 
did, and  deep,  and  boundisg  river. 

But  enough  of  this  work.  We  are  wasting  time  upon  it.  There  are  some 
noble  passages  ;  some  to  attract  and  rivet  you,  some  worthy  of  a  genius  like 
D'Israeli's.  But  there  are  more  iin  worthy  of  him,  or  of  any  sensible  man ;  and  we 
can  only  say,  he  has  tied  himself  here  to  Master  Byron  in  a  failure  thai  does 
neither  of  them,  as  writers,  the  least  credit,  or  that  gives  to  either  of  them,  as 
men,  the  least  respectability  in  the  world. 
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£tee  and  Let  Live;  or^  Domestic  Service  Illustrated.  By  the  author 
of  "  Hope  Leslie,"  ••  The  Linwoods,"  «  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and 
the  Rich  Poor  Manf"  Sfc.  New-  York ;  Harper  and  Brothers.  1 887. 

It  is  not,  of  coarse,  for  the  sake  of  calling  the  public  attention  to  the  work 
above-named  that  we  introdnce  the  mention  of  it  here.  Tliere  will  be  few  among 
those  who  read  this  notice,  to  whom  the  work  itself  will  not  be  familiar.  Neither 
is  it  with  a  design,  by  any  suggestions  of  ours,  to  guide,  or  in  any  manner  to  af- 
fect, the  popular  estimate  of  this  production,  that  we  undertake,  at  the  present 
time,  in  a  few  words  to  express  the  opinions  we  have  ourselves  formed  respecting  it. 
The  public  judgment  has  already  been  passed  upon  it,  and  has  pronounced  it 
good. 

We  regard,  however,  the  expression  of  our  approbation  as  a  tribute  justly  due 
to  every  successful  efibrt,  whether  to  improve  and  extend  our  country's  literature, 
or  to  amend  the  morals,  purify  the  hearts,  elevate  the  personal  characters,  and  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  any  portion  of  our  common  race. 

The  volume  before  us  possesses  a  twofold  claim  upon  our  approbation.  As  a 
literary  production,  it  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  authoress.  The  truth  ok 
her  sketches  from  life  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  whose  opportunities 
for  observation  have  been  such  as  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  judge.  A  bachelor  critic,  we 
are  aware,  may  be  esteemed  as  rather  apochryphal  authority,  touching  the  myste- 
ries of  the  kitchen  and  matters  of  domestic  economy  in  general  We,  neverthe- 
less, pretend  to  know  more  of  these  things  than  most  of  the  brotherhood ;  having 
found  ourselves,  among  the  multifarious  changes  of  a  varied  life,  not  seldom  be- 
hind the  veil  that  screens  the  private  a6fairs  of  families  from  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  literary  production,  or  a  picture  of  things  as  they  are,  that  this 
work  is  chiefly  deserving  of  attention.  It  has  a  moral  aim  so  obvious,  that,  in  its 
perusal,  we  think  of  nothing  else.  This  is  a  complaining  world  in  which  we  Hve. 
So  universal  is  the  disposition  in  our  race  to  find  fault  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  circumstances  which  surround  them,  that  it  would  seem  almost  an  innate  pro- 
pensity, constituting  a  special  faculty  of  the  mind.  We  recommend  the  matter  to  our 
friends,  the  phrenologists.  In  later  times,  and  perhaps  in  all  time,  there  seems 
to  have  existed  among  householders  a  very  fertile  and  favqrite  subject  of  com- 
plaint, in  the  trials  and  vexations  of  spirit  of  which  careless,  insolent,  or  unfaithful 
domestic  servants  are  the  source.  The  trials  are,  no  doubt,  real ;  but  very  few  em- 
ployers seem  to  be  conscious  that  they  themselves  are  in  any  manner  responsible 
for  their  own  troubles.  The  fault  is  invariably  thrown  theother  way :  *<  Servants 
are  so  bad,  so  worthless,  so  unendurable,"  are  the  common  expressions.  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  very  happily  illustrated  some  of  the  causes  which  make  them  all 
this.  The  system  practised  on  by  many  employers,  of  oppression,  illiberality,  ut- 
ter inattention  to  the  feelings  of  their  domestics,  rigid  exaction  and  reluctant  in- 
dulgence, delay  in  discharging  obligations  on  their  own  part,  faithlessness  to  their 
promises,  and  overtasking  nature  in  the  multitude  of  petty  and  annoying  services 
which  they  impose,  or  allow  to  be  imposed,  on  those  they  employ ;  this  system  is 
one  under  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  stand  up.  Employers,  in  this  coun- 
try especially,  owe  duties  to  their  domestics,  which,  if  rightly  and  universally  dis- 
charged, would  remove  most,  if  not  all,  the  grounds  of  the  frequent  complaints  we 
hear. '  They  ought  to  feel  that  the  education  of  their  servants  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
in  their  hands.  It  is  for  them  to  cultivate  the  hearts  and  purify  the  moral  feelings 
of-  tliose  who  depend  on  them.  They  should  recollect,  that,  in  entering  into  ser- 
vice, their  domestics  are  compelled  to  forego  most  of  the  favorable  moral  influences 
under  which  their  own  children  grow  up ;  and  that  if  some  substitute  for  this  be  not 
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furnished  by  themseWes ;  if,-  on  the  contnry,  the  coone  of  treatment  which  they 
adopt  ba  such  as  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  the  baser  feelings  ^)f  our  nature ;  not  on- 
ly tbe  triali  which  they  tuft'er  :iro  witributable  to  theoioelves,  but  the  per\'er8ion  of 
many  a  noble  natu;'^  may  be  justly  laid  to  their  charge. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  duties  which  domeftUcs  owe,  and  ar^  conscious  of  owing,  to 
their  e^jployers  which  Ihtsy  wilfiiily  neglect  There  must  be  conccientiousness  on 
botli  BiJeG  to  produeo  a  state  of  things  perfectly  happy.  Employers  may  often 
feel  wounded  by  real  ingratitude— they  may  be  discouraged  by  determined  obstina- 
cy ;  but  we  may  ask  whether  supeiior  light  does  not  exact  superior  long-bufiehng, 
superior  charity,  and  the  exctcisc  of  a  loflier  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

Such  works  as  tliis  of  Miss  Sedgwick  must  do  good.  She  has  *poken,  we 
doubt  not,  to  the  conscience  of  many  a  householder.  Her  acquaintance  with  life, 
in  this  particular  walk,  is  indeed  surprising  in  one  who  still  writes  Miss  before  her 
name.  Having  now  given  the  lesson  to  the  employers,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
tliat  she  will  turn  the  tables,  and  show  us  the  picture  which  she  has  no  doubt  de- 
signed on  the  other  side. 


Mr.  Barnard's  Discourse  before  the  New-  York  Alpha  of  the  Socieitf 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.    Albany;  1837. 

To  speak  our  first  impressions  of  this  address,  we  should  say  that  it  bears  the 
marks  of  haste  and  carelessness.  There  is  great  want  of  polish  in  the  style, 
and  something  of  superficiality  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  Tbe  discourse 
is  political  in  its  character ;  but,  believing  with  the  orator,  that  our  literary  men, 
more  than  any  other  class,  have  the  power,  and  accordingly  that  on  them  devolves 
the  duty,  of  giving  a  permanent  and  controlling  influence  to  just  principles  of  poli- 
cy in  our  government,  we  find  no  fault  M'ilh  it  on  that  account 

Mr.Birnard'3  immediate  object  seems  to  be,  to  expound  the  representative 
principle  in  our  government,  and  to  point  out  the  evil  consequences  which  must  re- 
sult from  practically  neutralizing  the  operatbn  of  that  principle,  as  we  seem  to  be 
in  some  danger  of  doing,  by  depriving  the  representative  of  all  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  making  him  the  mere  organ  of  expressing  on  every  occasion  the  popular 
will,  or  of  giving  effect  to  the  temporary  popular  whim. 

We  admit,  with  Mr.  Barnaixl,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  absurdity  and  the 
folly  of  that  doctrine,  which  has  had  even  among  ourselves  some  advocates,  and 
ia  other  parts  of  the  country  many  more,  which  exacts  of  the  representative  an 
abandonment  of  either  his  post  or  his  principles,  whenever,  after  his  election,  tbe 
political  tide  may  seem  to  turn  against  the  particular  party  which  placed  him  in 
power.  But  we  cannot  abandon  the  right  of  instruction,  nor  absolve  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  obligation  to  obey  tiie  fomudly  expressed  will  of  his  consti- 
tuents. To  be  binding  on  him,  we  hold  that  those  instructions  should  be  per- 
sonal and  positive  ;  after  which  we  admit  the  exercise  of  no  discretion  on  the 
pari  of  the  people's  agent.  Deny  this  right,  and  the  government  ia  no  longer  a 
representative  democracy,  but  an  elective  oligarcliy. 

We  complain  of  superficiality  in  this  discourse,  because  on  such  an  occasion 
we  had  a  right  to  expect,  not  merely  that  one  great  and  important  principle 
should  be  set  forth  and  illustrated ;  but  that  all  the  qualificatioiu  of  its  truth, 
all  the  restrictions  and  limitaiions  of  its  application,  should  be  exhibited  also. 

Mr.  Barnard  find^s  <among  the  consequences  of  the  increasing  disregard  of  the 
valuable  dement  of  ilus  representative  principle,  the  introduction  of  uixacw  and 
short-sighted  vie>vs  luio  Ie^i;ilai.iou  aiid  ilic  coi^ducl  of  the  goveiiuacai,  t:.c  ^u- 
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iteral  deterioration  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  people  them- 
lelvea,  and  the  unsparing  tyranny  of  an  unenlightened  and  unprincipled  majority. 

To  the  literary  portion  of  the  community,  Mr.  Barnard  looks  with  confi- 
dence for  the  application  of  a  remedy  ibr  these  serious  evils.  He  would  have 
them  inculcate  political  lessons,  both  by  attacking  error  directly,  and  by  illustra- 
ting its  consequences,  and  the  beauty  of  truth  in  an  indirect  manner  through  all 
the  varieties  of  lighter  writing.  Mr.  Bar^sard  has  certainly  indicated  the  main 
pillar  of  cur  safety ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  question  the  correctness  of  an 
opinion  he  seems  to  entertain,  that  this  conservative  power  of  literature  will  not 
be  increased,  in  proportion  as  literary  men  become  separated  from  other  interests 
and  pursuits. 

Wc  cunnot,  however,  stop  here  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  nor 
to  go  at  length  into  any  of  the  various  topics,  which  tiiis  discourse  suggests. 
Some  of  these  we  have  already  in  hand  for  a  more  niCthodical  examination 
hereafter. 


Animal  Magnetism — Ltiter  to  Dr.  Brigham,  ^c. ;  by  William  L. 
Stone,     New.  York  ;  Geo.  Dearborn  iSf  Co.     1837. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  inair.  fact  on  which  the  pretensions  of  the  so-cailed  sciencd 
of  Animal  Magnetism  re«r,  viz.  the  reality  of  the  influence,  which,  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  will,  one  human  being  is  capable  of  exerting  over  the  physical  and 
mental  poArer^  of  another,  rendering  the  patient  insensible  to  ^ordinary  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and  subjecting  tne  operations  of  his  mind  to  the  complete 
control  of  the  operation — we  have  been  for  some  time  convinced.  Our  conviction 
rested  upon  certain  accounts  of  n^atters  quite  as  extraordinary,  and,  to  our  mmas, 
as  well  authenticated  as  those  detailed  by  Mr.  Stone  in  the  letter  before  us, 
which  had  reached  us  months  ago  from  the  same  seeue  of  operations,  the  city 
of  Providence.  With  regard  to  the  rationale  of  the  things,  the  subject  appears 
to  us  involved  in  the  deepest  mydtCA-y.  We  consider,  nevertheless,  tiie  theories 
of  Animal  Magnetism  hitherto  published  as  almost  too  absurd  to  merit  a  mo- 
ment's attention. 

But  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  a;id  whether  we  can  account  for  them  or  not, 
we  are  forced  to  believe  the  united  testimony  of  all  our  senses,  however  the  in- 
formation they  bring  us  may  contradict  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind. 
We  have  heard  more  than  one  skeptic,  on  this  subject,  declare  that  he  would 
promptly  reject  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes  and  ears  sooner  than  admit  the 
reality  of  the  strange  phenomena  described  by  the  defenders  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
It  is  our  private  opinion  that  such  a  rejection  is  hcupder  than  belief  j  is,  in  short, 
impossible ;  and  that,  whatever  doctrines  any  individual  may  profess  regarding 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  senses,  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  in  practice,  withhold  his 
assent  to  their  continuous  and  consistent  testimony. 

The  readers  of  the  letter  under  consideration  will  not  be  able,  it  is  true,  to  refer 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  their  own  senses ;  but  they  will  be  satisfied,  that, 
had  they  themselves  been  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
writer  found  himself,  they  would  have  considered  the  precautions  taken  to  avoid 
mistake  to  be  abundant,  and  the  reality  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  establish- 
ed, so  far  as  the  observations  of  tiie  senses  can  be  rehed  on  to  establish  facts  so 
anomalous. 

'i'lio  reader  of  the  letter,  therefore,  will  be  reduced  to  a  rl^;orous  dilemma — he 
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must  believe  either  that  its  author,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  highest  respectability  and  most  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, has  deliberately  woven  together,  for  the  amusement  or  astonishment  of 
the  public,  a  tissue  of  gross  and  wilfbl  &lsehoodB ;  or  that  these  wonderfully  mys- 
terious facts  are  facts  as  incontrovertible  as  the  evidence  of  the  senses  can  make 
them.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  alternative;  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Stone  was  himself  imposed  on,  is  one  which  no  rational  mind,  on  a  perusal  of 
the  narrative,  can  for  a  moment  entertain. 

We  attempt  no  analysis  or  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  since  it  will 
itself  undoubtedly  be  sought  after,  and  devoured  whole  by  dl  our  readers. 


Mythabgieal  FcHties :  Translated  by  Dryden^  Pope^  Congreve^  Addu 
sorif  and  others.  Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Youth,  New* 
York :  W.  E.  Dean,    1  Vd.  VZmo, 

« 

A  SELECTION  like  this  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  our  schools ;  we  are 
happy  to  see  it  so  well  supplied.  '*  The  study  of  Mythology,"  rightly  observes 
the  Editor,  "  constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education ;  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate,  or  scarcely  even  to  understand, 
the  works  of  many  ancient  authors,  and  particularly  the  poets,  who  have  drawn 
from  this  fountain  their  copious  supply  of  beautiful  imagery  and  fanciful  allu- 
sions. Painting  and  Sculpture  are  equally  indebted  to  this  source  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  subjects ;  and  to  one  unimbued  in  its  classic  lore,  the  finest  woiks 
of  art  are  seldom  interesting,  and  never  understood." 

With  the  knowledge,  which  a  girl  or  boy  may  derive  from  the  repeated  perusal 
of  this  work  as  a  class-book  in  schools,  the  many  allusions  to  Mythology,  with 
which  the  most  popular  English  authors  abound,  may  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hended. New  reasons  for  admiration  will  be  pi^esented,  and  new  scenes  of  glo- 
rious associations  rise  before  their  minds.  Passages,  which  before  appeared  ob- 
scure, are  by  this  study  rendered  bright  and  interesting.  But  what  we  could  de- 
liver concerning  its  importance  has  been  so  much  better  set  forth  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  her  work  on  ''  Practical  Education,"  that  we  prefer  to  quote  her  lan- 
guage:— 

"  Classical  poetry,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mythology,  is  unintelligible :  if 
children  study  the  one,  they  must  learn  the  other.  Divested  of  the  charms  of 
poetry,  and  considered  without  classical  prepossession,  Mytholo^  presents  a 
system  of  crimes  and  absurdities,  which  no  allegorical,  metaphysical,  or  literal 
interpreters  of  modem  times,  can  perfectly  reconcile  to  common  sense  or  com- 
mon morality ;  but  our  poets  have  naturalized  ancient  fables,  so  that  Mythology 
is  become  essential  even  to  modern  literature." 

"  There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  associations,  by  which  the  orator  has  power 
to  rouse  the  imagination  of  a  person  of  cultivated  understanding ;  there  are  com- 
paratively few  by  which  he  can  amuse  the  fancy  of  illiterate  auditors.  It  is  not 
that  they  have  less  imagination  than  others;  they  have  equally  the  power  of 
raising  vivid  images ;  but  there  are  few  images  which  can  be  recalled  to  them : 
the  combinations  of  their  ideas  are  confined  to  a  small  number,  and  words  have 
no  poetic  or  literary  associations  in  their  minds :  even  amonest  children,  this  dif- 
ference between  the  power  we  have  over  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  mind 
early  appears.  A  laurel  leaf  is  to  the  eye  of  an  illiterate  boy  nothing  more  than 
a  shrub  with  a  shining,  pale- green,  pointed  leaf:  recall  the  idea  of  that  shrub  by 
the  most  exact  description,  it  will  affect  him  with  no  peculiar  pleasure :  but  asso- 
ciate early  in  a  boy's  mind  the  ideas  of  glory,  of  poetry,  of  Olympic  crowns,  of 
Daphne  and  Apollo ;  by  some  of  these  latent  associations  the  orator  may  after- 
wards raise  his  enthusiasm." 
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The  great  objection  which  has  heietoibre  existed  against  the  acquirement  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Mythological  stories — that  they  are  mixdd  up  with  a  great  deal 
that  would  be  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  yoath — is  fully  obviated  in  the  book  before 
na.  It  is  composed  of  extracts  from  the  most  approved  poetical  versions  of  the 
ancient  fables ;  and  from  them  is  carefully  expunged  not  only  every  verse  which 
would  be  deemed  exceptionable,  but  every  word  capable  of  suggesting  to  the  pru- 
rient fancies  of  the  young,  improper  and  contaminating  thoughts.  The  liberty 
taken  with  the  language  of  the  poets  is  altogether  pardonable  in  a  work,  prepared 
like  this,  expressly  for  youth.  It  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  equally  so,  if  the  book 
purported  to  be  simply  one  of  beautiful  extracts  on  the  subject  of  poetical  My- 
thology. We  are  no  favorers  of  Bowdler's  Shakspeare,  or  similar  expurgated 
editions,  for  the  use  of  families.  The  effect  of  such  works  is  to  create  a  desire  tu 
read  the  omitted  portions ;  and,  as  other  editions  are  easily  procured,  the  desire  is 
speedily  gratified,  and  thus,  more  notice  is  bestowed  upon  exceptionable  passages 
than  if  they  had  been  casually  encountered  in  a  general  perusal  of  the  author. 
But  no  such  fault  can  be  attributed  to  a  selection.  The  great  variety  of  authors 
from  which  the  extracts  are  made,  forbids  the  speedy  indulgence  of  any  such  il- 
laudable  curiosity^  and  he,  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  the  sources, 
from  which  these  fables  were  drawn  and  filtered,  must  possess  an  incurable  thirst 
for  the  impure. 

The  poetical  descriptions  and  narrations  seem  to  us  to  be  chosen  with  admira- 
ble judgment,  and  they  are  such  as  are  calculated,  while  they  convey  information, 
to  inspire  the  young  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  fancy.  Elach  fable  is  pre- 
ceded with  a  concise  prose  account  of  its  subject,  and  there  are  many  notes  iUus- 
trative  of  the  names  and  events  which  occur  in  the  context.  We  earnestly  re- 
commend this  work  (prepared,  as  we  understand,  by  an  accomplished  lady,)  to 
all  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  important  task  of  education.  It  should 
be  introduced  as  a  reading  book  into  all  seminaries  of  learning  for  the  youth  of 
both  sexes. 


The  Literary  Souvenirf  for  1638  :   edited  by  William  JB.  Burton. 
Philadelphia  :  E.  L.  Carey  and  A,  Hart, 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  prose  in  this  annual.    The  poetry — we  beg  pardon 

the  rhyme,  is  very  indifferent.  The  leather,  with  which  it  is  bound  far  hand- 
somely embossed ;  but  the  engravings  are  old,  and  cannot  even  claim  the  merit  of 
being  aelected  with  taste  from  the  old  English  prints  and  annuals,  which  wero 
ransacked  for  the  purpose. 


LetterMy  Deecrtptive  of  the  Virginia  Springe ;  by  Peregrime  Prolix^ 

Tats  is  an  amusing  little  rolume,  written  in  an  off-hand,  galloping  style,  and 
will  undoubtedly  induce  many  invalids  to  visit  the  scenes  so  piquantly  described 
by  the  author.  He  speaks  of  sundry  dinners  and  breakfasts  with  such  great  gout, 
that  we  suspect  the  gentleman  himself  had  little  occasion  to  try  the  virtues  of  me- 
dicinal waters.  The  production  may,  in  short,  be  characterized  as  a  pleasant  sort 
of  guide-book — containing  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  anecdote  to  render  it  enter- 
taining, and  a  few  puns  so  exeerable  as  to  be  absolutely  excellent. 


MONTHLY   COMMENTARY, 


Causes  of  the  Present  Distress. — We  propose  in  this  place  to  consider  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  President  in  his  late  Message,  of  the  causes  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. In  the  article  entitled  "  Bank  Evils  and  their  Remedy,"  the  subject  which  at 
present  convulses  all  parties  is  fully  considered.  In  the  views  there  developed,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  we  carry  out  our  plan  of  perfect  independence.  We  think 
that  the  question  is  one  which  every  individual  should  investigate  for  himself, 
and  upoQ  which  he  should  fearlessly  declare  his  opinion  without  regard  to  party 
dictates.  The  writer,  to  whom  we  committed  the  subject  as  to  one  amply  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  bearings,  has  treated  it  in  a  bold  and  masterly  manner.  The 
plan  he  recommends  is  novel  in  many  respects,  and  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Deeming  his  investigation  suiiicient,  we  shall  enter  into  the  manner  of 
discussion  concerning  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  scheme;  but  we  must  pre- 
face our  observations  upon  the  thems  of  this  commentary,  with  a  few  general 
words  on  this  message,  and  the  new  position  which  the  President  has  so  boldly 
a^'iumed  with  regard  to  the  disjunction  of  Bank  and  State. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Opposition,  thai  it  forms  a  Bank  party — that  its 
chief  object  is  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  This  is  a  gross  calumny, 
founded  on  the  injudicious  zeal  of  certcin  paitizan  journals,  and  the  just  objec- 
tions entertained  by  our  eminent  leaders  to  the  unconsuiutional  and  arbitrary  re- 
moval of  the  Qovernment  deposit esfi-om  the  United  States  Bank.  Those  leaders 
predicted  all  the  evih  which  have  subsequently  accmed  upon  the  tranfer  of  those 
deposites  to  the  local  banks.  Our  commutces  reported  strongly  against  the  in- 
crease of  bank  charters  and  theextensioii  of  bank  privileges.  The  issue  of  Bank 
and  No  Bank  was  endeavored  to  be  raised  as  early  ar>  ]£^  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  but  the  charge  was  indignantly  hurled  back  upon  the  Albany  Regency, 
from  whence  it  had  proceeded.  It  was  maintained  by  "  the  Whig  Young  Men" — 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  whom,  held  in  'Wevz-York  in  August,  1834,  are 
before  us — ^that  they  were  the  real  "tfo  Bank"  party — that  their  party  had  sedu- 
lously opposed  the  lapid  iact  ?ase  of  banks  which  had  occurred  in  the  State— «nd 
that  they  could  prove  from  I&c^r  that,  if  the  dominant  party  had  not  come  into 
power.  Banking  would  huve  continued  under  judicious  restraint. 

FraH  an  address  of  the  meeting  alluded  to,  we  find  language  which,  like  ilie 
following,  is  in  accordance  in  principle  wiih  that  now  held  by  President  Van 
Buren  iu  his  Message,  and  which  has  been  used  by  the  strongest  ifiends  of  the 
past  Administration. 

"  The  people  have  always  looked  with  jealousy  upon  Banks — they  have  re- 
garded them  3r  one  of  the  many  contrivances  of  spcM^uiutors  to  acquire  wealth 
without  labor— as  a  cunningly-devised  plan  to  abstract  but^stance  from  the  hands 
of  the  producing  classes,  and  leave  shiadows  in  its  place  They  have  always 
refused  to  consider  banking  as  one  of  the  gainiul  arts  to  Ue  pursued  as  a  distinct 
business  for  its  own  sake,  but,  have  toleriOed  it  so  far  osiy  as  it  is  auxiliary  to 
the  legitimate  and  regular  pursuits  of  life.  And  never  we^  tiiis  feeling  mora 
decided  than  at  the  commencement  of  1829.  Indeed,  v  strcn^-  and  unanimous 
was  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  that  for  several  ytsr«  prior  Co  1829,  not  a 
single  bai^  was  incorporated. 

"  During  the  first  filteen  years  of  this  Republic,  no  bank  whatever  was  char- 
tered. The  first  charter  was  granted  in  1791  to  the  Bank  of  New- York.  At 
the  (X)mmenccment  of  the  vcar  1811,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  but  ten  char- 
ters, giving  banking  privifeges,  had  been  granted.  During  the  years  1811,  '19, 
and  '13,  particular  causes,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
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bank  of  the  United  Statei,  induced  the  incorporation  of  thirteen  banks :  and 
after  the  war,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  a^in  relaxed  the  policy  of  the  StatCi 
and  ten  banks  were  incorporated  in  the  three  years  1816,  '17,  and  '18.  From  this 
time  to  the  year  1829,  nine  banks  were  estabushed,  makinc  the  whole  number  of 
banks,  and  manufacturing  and  canal  companies  with  Wanking  priTileges,  incor* 
porated  by  the  State  during  a  period  of  fift]^-two  years,  ymlforty-Pwo — less  than  one 
a  year !  If  we  deduct  from  this  number  eight  companies  whose  charters  had  been 
refinquished  or  forfeited,  the  total  number  of  companies  with  banking  pririleges,  in 
existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1829,  when  Martin  Van  Buren 
became  Governor,  will  be  found  to  be  thirty-four. — What  did  these  declaimers 
against  bank  monopolies  then  do*}  These  devoted  admirers  of  a  metallic  cur< 
rency  undoubtedly  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  extirpate  the  paper  banks ;  and 
fortunately  one  was  immediately  presented  to  their  wishes,  for  sixteen  of  the 
bank  charters  expired  that  very  session.  What  did  they  do  1  They  renewed  the 
whole  sixteen  and  incorporated  twelve  new  ones  !  and  ten  more  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  ten  more  the  next;  and  the  six  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Regency  have 
produced  a  harvest  of  fiftt-mx  new  banks  !  for  which  they  and  their  adher- 
ents have  received,  in  premiums  on  Bank  Stodc,  the  sum  of  one  million  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  So  true  and  devoted  is  their  love  for 
the  metallic  currency ! 

"Let  it  not  be  said  in  extenuation  that  this  was  the  fault  of  ^  system  already 
established — ^that  when  the  party  came  into  power  they  were  impelled  by  a  cur- 
rent which  could  not  at  once  be  safely  resisted.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
preceding  administration,  guided  by  the  immortal  Clinton,  Was  opposed  to 
banks,  in  precept  and  in  practice. ,  Not  a  solitary  bank  charter  was  granted  in 
the  sessions  of  1826,  '37,  and  '28.  Listen  to  the  language  of  Dewitt  Clinton  in 
his  message  of  1827.  Speaking  of  granting  bank  charters,  he  says — *  It  is  to  be 
ardently  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  exercise  more  than  ordinary  circum- 
spection in  future.  A  few  solitary  cases  may  present^  where  chartered  grants  may 
M  auspicious  to  particular  places  and  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  &e  power  of 
making  money  is  a  daiurerous  faculty ^  and  its  liability^  to  perversion  is  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extension.  Banking  privileges  deposited  in  unskilful  hands,  may  be 
abused  without  design  and  from  ignorance ;  but  when  granted  to  fraudulent  men, 
who  prefer  wealth  to  character,  and  the  gratifications  of  avarice  to  the  honors  of 
virtue,  there  will  scarcely  be  bounds  to  the  evils  that  will  ensue;  and  experience 
has  evinced,  that  applications  of  this  kind  are  almost  always  made  for  personal 
benefit,  not  for  public  accommodation.' " 

And  this  is  the  language  of  a  great  leader  of  the  so-styled  Bank  party !  With 
the  sentiments  of  Clinton  we  now  perfectly  agree;  except  that  many  of  us  go 
still  further,  and  maintain  that,  as  chartered  grants  are  liable  to  abuse,  they 
should  not  be  granted  for  Banking  purposes  ;  and  that,  as  they  are  monopolies 
and  restrictions  on  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  they  should  give  place  to  free 
private  bemking. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  styled  "  the  Father  of  the  Safety  Fund  System." 
In  the  plan  of  the  Bank  system  which  he  recommended  to  the  legislature, 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Bank  committee,  we  find  Mr.  Van  Buren's  own  sen- 
timents, for  they  met  with  his  concurrence;  and  who  pretends  that  they 
would  have  been  expressed  unless  they  were  his  own 't 

" '  The  system  of  paper  credit,'  says  the  Report,  "  has  now  become  indispens- 
able to  all  commercial  countries,  it  is  the  most  powerful  agent  known  to  the 
world  in  eeneratin^  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  In  great  exigencies 
it,  by  its  timely  assistance,  often  delivers  governments  from  emlMirrassment  and 
danger '.'  Again — '  A  paper  circulation  as  to  all  objects  of  commerce,  is  a  posi- 
tive increase  of  capital.'  Again — *  Banks  in  this  country  have  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  advantages.' " 

Now,  listen  to  the  Message  upon  the  interference  of  the  Banks  in  regulating 
exchange  and  interfering  with  monetary  operations,  which  should  be  left  to 
TOI-  X.  51 
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their  self-regulation.    To  tbe  fbllowiog  sentioient  we  respond  with  nine  cheen. 
Its  prophecy,  in  our  estimation,  would  be  rapidly  verified. 

"  A  SYSTEM  FOUNDED  ON  PRIVATE  INTEREST,  ENTERPRISE, 
AND  COMPETITION,  WITHOUT  THE  AID  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
GRANTS  OR  REGULATIONS  BY  LAW,  WOULD  RAPIDLY  PROS- 
PER: IT  WOULD  BE  FREE  FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POLI- 
TICAL AGITATION,  AND  EXTEND  THE  SAME  EXEMPTION 
TO  TRADE  ITSELF;  AND  IT  WOULD  PUT  AN  END  TO  THOSE 
COMPLAINTS  OF  NEGLECT,  PARTIALITY,  INJUSTICE  AND 
OPPRESSION,  WHICH  ARE  THE  UNAVOIDABLE  RESULTS  OF 
INTERFERENCE  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PROPER  CON- 
CERNS OF  INDIVIDUALS." 

The  Message  thus  strenuously  condemns  the  interference  of  government  with 
the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  people ;  and  to  this  doctrine  Mr.  Van  Buren 
rightly  thinks  that  the  majority  of  the  people  will  respond.  But  will  they  re- 
spond to  other  parts  of  his  Message  if  they  judge  truly  and  determine  aright  1 
Let  us  see. 

In  the  outset,  the  Congress  are  informed  why  they  were  called  together  by 
proclamation  in  May  last — why  they  were  summoned  at  a  most  inconvenient 
season  to  assemble  in  the  National  halls  of  Legislation.  The  first  reason  given 
is,  that  the  local  Deposits  Banks  had  suspended  specie  payments.  They  had 
therefore,  by  law,  become  inoperative  for  the  purposes  of  the  government, 
and  some  other  place  of  deposit  was  imperatively  required.  Was  this  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  calling  together  the  Representatives  of  the  People  1  Certainly 
not.  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  already  taken  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  The  Banks  had  not  been  for  months  used  as  places  of  deposit,  except  so 
far  as  their  vaults  were  made  receptacles  of  kegs  and  boxes  of  specie  from  the 
custom-houses  and  post-offices.  There  was  then  no  particular  necessity  for 
legislation  upon  a  matter  which  had  been  considered  within  the  action  of  the 
Executive,  and  upon  which  that  action  might  have  been  exercised  for  eight  or 
ten  weeks  longer  as  well  as  not.  The  next  reason  was  an  apprehension  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  accruing  receipts  in 
the  treasury  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment. Had  no  such  crisis  ever  occurred  before  1  and  had  not  the  Executive 
sufficient  power  to  meet  such  an  exigency  1  We  think  that  he  had ;  and  that  Trea- 
sury drafts,  payable  in  December,  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  and 
might  have  been  negotiated  at  reasonable  rates,  since  the  protested  Treasury 
drafts  now  command  a  premium  of  five  per  cent.  This,  then,  seems  an  insufficient 
reason.  The  next,  of  a  further  extension  of  custom-house  bonds  due  by  the 
merchants,  is  equally  so :  for  why  could  not  the  President  have  extended  the 
bonds  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  January,  as  well  as  from  the  first 
of  September  to  the  first  of  October  1  We  see  no  exigency,  as  stated  in  this 
Message,  which  the  Executive  was  not  as  fully  competent  to  provide  for,  until 
the  period  of  the  regular  meeting  of  Congress,  as  for  the  past  four  months.  The 
real  objects  calling  for  immediate  legislation,  the  President  passes  over  with 
but  few  observations.  The  calamities  of  the  people  he  seems  to  regard  as  feathers 
in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  the  inconveniences  of  the  Government. 
Government  is,  in  his  view,  a  simple  abstraction,  which  is  to  be  considered  with- 
out regard  to  the  governed. 

When  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  nation  has  groaned  for 
a  year  past,  come  to  be  considered,  that  of  over-action  in  trade  is  mentioned  aa 
the  most  prominent— which,  in  the  most  incidental  way  in  the  world,  is  said  to 
have  derived,  ^^perhapSj  its  first  impuhie  fipom  antecedent  causes."  Indeed !  And 
what  were  those  mUecedeiU  causes  1  They  ard  notorious.    They  emanated  from 
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the  Cioyeniinent  In  them  lie  the  whole  giet  of  the  matter.  The  chief  was  the 
transfer  of  the  goTernment  funds  into  a  hundred  different  banks,  thereby  ena- 
bling those  banks  to  make  excessive  issues  and  ezessiye  discounts.  This  is  slui^ 
red  oyer  and  hidden  under  a  general  reference  to  "  antecedent  causes ;"  though  in 
other  parts  of  the  Message  there  seems  to  be  a  general  admission  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  trouble  grew  out  of  the  Local  Deposite  Banks.  The  increase  of 
banking  capital,  complained  ofj  commenced  with  the  success  of  the  party  war 
against  the  United  States  Bank ;  which,  injurious  as  might  have  been  its  influ- 
ence, and  inexpedient  as  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  its  re-charter,  was  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  irresponsible  institutions  taken  into  favor  by  the  government. 

The  other  causes,  which  the  President  would  probably  call  "subsequent 
causes,"  summed  up  in  a  short  paragraph  as  the  sources  of  the  present  distresses,' 
are  not,  in  any  philosophical  view,  chargeable  with  the  evils  brought  upon  the 
country  by  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  last  Administration.  The  sudden  contrac- 
tion, apd  not  the  "  antecedent"  regular  expansion  of  credit,  was  the  origin  of  the 
commercial  distress.  Had  the  price  of  cotton  continued  the  same,  as  it  naturally 
would  if  trade  had  been  left "  free  from  the  influence  of  political  agitation,"  the 
debt  of  thirty  millions  to  Great  Britain  could  have  been  easily  liquidated.  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  its  issues  by  the  Bemk  of  England  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  specie  into  the  United  States,  whither  it  was  attracted  by  the 
magnetic  influence  of  Qovernment  policy,  and  the  rejection  by  the  same  Bank 
and  its  dependencies  of  all  American  paper,  money  became  scarce,  and  cotton  fell 
to  a  very  low  price.  Add  to  this  the  shortness  of  the  crops,  and  we  have  the  reason 
of  the  non-payment  of  our  debt  to  England.  This  debt,  which  is  now  by  the  way 
considerably  lessened,  without  evincing  by  its  diminution  any  visible  relief  to  our 
merchants,  undoubtedfily  occasioned  immense  embarrassment  and  distress,  and 
a  total  loss  of  credit — ^that  credit  to  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  disciples  are 
prone  to  attribute  the  calamities  of  trade.  Had  credit  continued  equally  free, 
would  the  crisis  have  occurred  1  Certainly  not  The  destruction,  and  not  the  ex- 
istence of  credit  brought  ruin  upon  us.  And  how  was  that  credit  destroyed  1 
By  our  own  Grovernment;  which,  by  forcing  the  precious  metals  into  the  country 
and  then  burying  them  in  the  West,  took  them  out  of  circulation,  and  removed 
the  very  basis  of  all  credit 

Mr.  Van  Buren  instances  the  distresses  of  a  similar  character  prevailing  in 
foreign  countries,  as  proofs  that  our  own  are  not  attributable  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  He  must  be  wilfully  ignorant  not  to  perceive  that  all  the  commer- 
cial misfortunes  which  have  pervaded  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  of  the 
European  States,  emanated  from  our  own  misfortunes.  An  accredited  author  of 
the  Administration  party  has  wisely  confessed,  that  the  smallest  derangement  of 
commercial  enterprise  in  New- York  may  be  felt  in  China;  so  subtle  and  so  entire 
are  the  connexions  of  trade.  The  chain  of  Nature  herself  is  not  more  intimately 
woven  than  that  of  Credit — as  well  as  in  "  Nalure^s"  so 

■ 

"  In  Credit's  chain,  whatever  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

"  It  was  eyident,"  says  a  late  eloquent  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in 
speaking  of  the  commercial  crisis  which  had  occurred  in  England,  "  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  root  of  the  eyii  lay  in  this  drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  United 
States ;  and  to  such  a  length  had  it  gone,  and  so  gigantic  were  the  transactions 
of  the  great  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic,  that  the  affair  assumed  a  national  a^ 
pect ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  between  the  two  countries.  The  ruling 
party  in  America  openly  gaye  out  that  they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would 
hold  it ;  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  brought  down  to  its  marrow-bonsss 
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and  that  in  the  commercial  confusion  and  rain  which  must  ensue  in  the  British 
Islands,  a  revolution  was  inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  England  would  be  at 
once  destroyed.  The  drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals  to  the  United  States,  had  assumed  a  systematic,  gigantic  form,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  comparable  in  the  whole  previous  history  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise." 

The  writer  in  Blackwood  converts  the  insane  acts  of  our  Government  into  ar- 
guments against  Democracy,  but  his  premises  are  all  false.  The  policy  of  the 
Gk>vernment  with  regard  to  the  currency  was  not  that  of  the  people.  We  quote 
a  remark,  however,  to  show  that  the  crisis  was  in  England  attributed  to  a  cause 
emphatically  denied  by  the  Administration  journals. 

"  What  was  the  hidden  cause,  then,  which  in  America  brought  about  this  ter- 
rible convulsion :  and  produced  a  pressure  for  gold,  so  eminently  threatening  to 
this  country,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  driven,  as  a  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion, into  defensive  measures,  which  were  obviously  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster?  We  shall  find  the  cause  in  the  insanity  of  the  American  democracy ^  in 
the  violent  struggle  between  the  Conservative  and  levelling  principles  of  which, 
for  four  years,  that  country  has  been  the  theatre ;  in  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
the  masses^  ^^^i  ^X  long-continued  clamor  and  violence,  in  opposition  to  the 
united  opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  respectability,  and  intelligence  of  the  country, 
engaged  the  executive  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  with  the  commercial  and 
intellectual  aristocracy,  and  at  length  carried  their  democratic  jealousy  so  far  as, 
during  a  period  of  unexampled  commercial  enterprise,  to  attempt  to  force  upon 
the  counti^^  an  exclusively  bcetallic  cdrrsnct." 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  assigning  to  the  late  commercial  calamities  of  Grreat  Bri- 
tain an  origin  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States — the  increase  of  paper  circu- 
lation— ^seems  strangely  to  have  overlooked  ^the  present  relative  condition  of  the 
two  countries.  When  we  have,  after  a  year  of  contraction  of  credit  and  extreme 
frugality  of  living,  not  recovered  in  the  slightest  degree  our  natural  commercial 
health,  Qreat  Britain  is  entirely  convalescent.  The  blood  courses  as  fireely  as 
ever  through  the  veins  and  arteries  of  her  commerce— the  heart  of  trade  has  be- 
come equal  in  its  beatings — and  she  rises  with  unimpaired  vigor  from  shocks 
similar  to  those  which  seem  to  have  undermined  our  whole  constitution.  The 
last  accounts  show  that  money  has  become  plentiful,  and  is  now  seeking  in  vain 
fbr  easy  channels  of  proper  investment.  Why  is  thisi  This  much-abused 
credit  has  been  again  fully  restored.  We  are  still  cramped  in  all  our 
energies.  Confidence  and  Credit  are  the  physicians  who  could  effect  our  cure, 
but  our  nurses  blindly  persist  in  administering  quack  remedies,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  destroy  the  vitals  of  our  system.  GJeneral  Jackson  was  a  Dr. 
Sangrodo,  (we  claim  a  part  of  the  honor  won  by  Harvard  University  in  con- 
ferring the  Doctorate,  since  we  have  added  a  name,)  who  insisted  upon  bleeding 
and  hot  water  till  the  poor  patient  was  like  to  expire  from  depletion.  Now  that 
the  sufferer  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  professor  of  the  same  college,  a 
new  course  is  recommended  in  the  consultation  of  the  learned  faculty  assembled 
at  Washington.  All  that  we  can  rely  upon  is,  that  our  long-tried  and  well- 
approved  Credit  and  Confidence  will  be  again  called  in.  They  would  efifect  a 
more  thorough  cure  in  a  month  than  all  our  political  charlatans  could  bring 
about  in  another  eight  years  of  experiments.  Dr.  Van  Buren,  however,  made 
one  important  discovery  in  the  course  of  his  observations.  "  The  most  material 
differences,''  he  quietly  observes,  "  between  the  results  in  the  two  countries  has 
only  been,  that  with  us  there  has  also  occurred  an  extensive  derangement  in  the 
fiscal  affaurs  of  the  federal  and  state  governments,  occasioned  by  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  the  banks."  Or,  in  other  words,  our  government  ia 
iMUtkrapt,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
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We  pats  by  the  ether  oonieqtieitcee  eDomerated  by  the  Pneidait  as  Bowia^ 
from  the  redundancy  of  credit,  with  the  remark  that  speculatioDs  and  OTertradiag 
amon^  ourselTes  eoakl  only  have  produced  indiTidual  distresft.  The  passage  of 
money  from  the  hands  of  one  man  into  those  of  anoiher  can  hare  no  effect  on 
the  nation  at  large.  Such  transactions  could  not  have  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  gDvenmienL 


Metal  Currency. — During  the  reading  of  the  President's  Message,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton was  observed  to  jingle  gold  pieces  in  his  hand. — Daily  Paper, 

Whbn  first  the  Senate  in  their  chamber  met, 

Obedient  to  their  ruler's  proclamation, 
To  put  to  rights  the  currency,  and  set 

In  order  all  the  business  of  the  nation, — 
With  ears  attent  they  listened  to  the  scroll 

"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances," 
Wherein  the  Great  Magician  did  enroll 

His  quack  prescriptions  for  the  dire  distress ; 
And  "  solitary"  there,  the  visage  shone 

Of  one  whose  presence  would  be  sadly  missed*^ 
Who  "  set  this  ball  in  motion  all  alone," 

And  then  was  rattling  gold  within  his  fist ; 
And  wore  a  look  of  siieh  peeoUar  grace. 

That  alli  who  heard  the  Jingle  in  his  hand, 
Thought  that  the  metal  which  illumed  his  face 

Was  quite  as  manifest  to  understand^- 
For  that  the  first  was  yellow,  gleaming  gold 

No  one  could  doubt  but  N***«,  or  some  such  ass, 
And  R.  M.  !•••*♦•  hardly  need  be  told 

The  latter  was  indubitably  brass! 


CoPTRioBT. — The  article  on  Copyright,  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, inadvertently  omitted  in  our  last  number,  is  written  in  rather  too  indig- 
nant a  spirit  of  rebuke  toward  the  booksellers.  The  blame  of  publishing  mise- 
rable editions  is  more  justly  chargeable  upon  the  public,  whom  the  writer  ad- 
dresses, than  the  publishers  whom  he  condemns.  If  brown  paper  books  were  not 
encouraged,  they  would  not  be  printed.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  a  bookseller  to 
require  him  to  alter  and  amend  the  popular  taste.  Will  the  attention  of  Congress 
be  called  to  this  question  of  copyright  1 


TpB  EzPERiMBMT. — ^Tho  following  will  serve  for  a  series  of  toasts  on  the  next 
grand  Administration  festival. 

1.  Our  UNrrsD  Country. — '*  This  is  the  house  that  Jsek  built  I" 

3.  Offices,  Emoluments,  Ambamabobbhifs.-^"  This  is  the  malt,  that  lay  in 
the  house  that  Jack  built." 

3.  Martin  Van  Burem.— *'  This  is  the  rat,  that  eat  the  malt,  that  lay  in  tha 
house  that  Jack  built." 
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4.  The  Senatb  op  the  United  State*. — **  This  Utlie  cat,  that  cauglil  the  rat, 
that  eat  the  malt,  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

5.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the  Exponoer. — "  This  is  the  dog,  that  worried  the 
cat,  that  caught  the  rat,  that  eat  the  malt,  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

6.  The  United  States  Bank. — "This  is  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,  that 
tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  caught  the  rat,  that  eat  the  malt,  that  lay 
in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

7.  The  Pet  Bank  Sfstem.— '*  This  is  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  that  milked  the 
cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,  that  tossed  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  caught 
the  rat,  that  eat  the  malt,  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  builL" 

8*.  General  Jackson. — "  This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,  that  kissed 
the  maiden  all  forlorn,  that  milked  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn,  that  tossed 
the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that  caught  the  rat,  that  eat  the  malt,  that  lay  in  the 
house  that  Jack  built." 


Election  op  Printer. — In  May  last.  His  Excellency,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
President  of  the  United  States,  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  upon  Congress 
to  convene  on  the  first  of  September,  to  take  into  consideration  great  and  weighty 
matters.  Immediately  the  whole  country  was  marshalled  into  a  train  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  important  event.  Special  elections,  to  fill  vacancies,  were  held  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  Union.  All  was  in  busy,  active,  stirring  motion.  The  peo- 
ple, like  the  Israelites  of  old,  looked  upon  the  day  of  their  deliverance  as  at  hand. 
The  care- worn  merchant  anticipated  a  speedy  relief.  "  Congress  will  imme- 
diately set  all  things  right,"  was  in  every  body's  mouth.  Congress  did  assemble 
on  the  first  of  September,  and  how  did  the  representatives  of  that  people,  which 
had  cried  aloud  for  relief^  employ  their  precious  time  1  They  spent  three  dats  in 
the  election  of  their  printer  I  Can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  1  Some  of  the 
journals  have  applauded,  and  others  disapproved  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen,  of  the  Madisonian.  Without,  expressing  our  opinion  about  this  matter, 
which  seems  to  have  been  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  the  national  dis- 
tresses, we  shall  simply  remark,  that  better  than  to  have  lavished  the  time  and 
money  of  their  constituents  so  regardlessly,  these  representatives  ought  to  have 
elected  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  of  the  Globe,  by  acclamation. 


Mr.  Grenville  Mellen's  poem,  in  the  present  number,  is  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tlful  pieces  we  remember  to  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  construction  of  the 
verse  is  peculiarly  happy.  There  is  an  ease  and  grace  about  it  which  rarely 
characterize  the  fugitiye  poetry  of  our  periodicals.  Mr.  Mellen  has  already  pub- 
lished a  large  volume,  of  which  the  principal  production  was  "  The  Martyr's 
Triumph."  If,  to  selections  of  the  best  efiusions  of  that  volume,  he  would  add 
those  later  efforts  by  which  the  former  are  excelled,  and  give  the  whole  to  the 
public  in  a  neat  form — ^he  would  make  a  most  acceptable  present  to  the  admirers 
of  true  poetic  genius. 


Wilson's  Mowing  Machine,  or  Grass  and  Grain  Cotter. — The  machine 
consists  of  a  carriage  on  two  wheels,  propelled  by  one  or  two  horses  or  oxen, 
travelling  in  the  rear  and  pushing  it  forward.  In  the  front,  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
horizontal  wheel  upon  an  upright  shaft,  which  shafl  and  whed  receive  a  rotary 
motion,  eommunicated  by  gear  from  the  main  axle,  which  revolves  with  its 


wheels  as  the  machine  goes  forwaid.  The  diameter  of  this  horizontal  wheel, 
with  the  addition  of  the  knives  projecting  from  its  edge,  measures  the  width  of 
the  swathe,  which  is  cut  with  the  knives  as  the  wheel  goes  forward,  rerolving 
rapidly  and  lying  close  to  the  ground.  The  apparatus  which  sustains  the  cut- 
ting wheel,  is  so  constructed  as  to  accommodate  its  height  to  any  irregularities  in 
the  ground,  and  to  give  it  any  inclination  required.  The  knives  are  sharpened  by 
their  own  operation,  without  stopping  the  machine.  There  is  also  attached  to 
the  cutting  wheel,  wings,  which  gather  the  grass  or  grain  as  it  is  cut,  and  lays  it 
in  a  swathe  more  regular  than  can  be  done  with  a  scythe. 

The  machine  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  guided  with  ease  in  any  direction,  and 
may  be  used  in  an  orchard,  as  it  can  be  turned  in  twice  its  length,  and  cut  the 
swathe  clean.  With  common  industry,  a  man,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  can  cut 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  per  day ;  and,  as  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  spread- 
ing, must  at  least  accomplish  the  labor  of  that  number  of  hands. 


The  Late  Elections. — The  changes,  which  were  anticqiated  to  take  place 
in  the  character  of  parties,  have  been  more  rapid  and  more  effectual  than 
the  friends  of  good  government  had  even  dared  to  hope.  Events,  prognos- 
ticated by  the  most  sanguine,  hut  despaired  of  by  the  cautious,  have  so 
suddenly  transpired,  that  they  hardly  seem  more  real  than  the  phantasms  of  a 
dream.  We  can  scarce  believe  that  two  P^ew  England  states,  set  down  as  the 
inveterate  adherents  of  the  Administration,  have  been  revolutionized.  In  spite 
of  a  system  of  the  most  complete  organization  in  Maine — an  organization  made 
perfect  by  repeated  exercise — the  Opposition,  with  a  force  and  spirit  adequate  to 
the  crisis — though  frequently  conquered,  yet  never  despairing — went  bravely  to 
the  contest.  Their  noble  exertions  were  rewarded  in  the  election  of  their  can- 
didate, Edward  Kent  for  governor,  over  the  approved  and  indorsed  favorite 
of  the  Administration,  Gk)rham  Parks,  by  a  fair  majority.  In  the  State 
Legislature  they  boast  a  triumphant  majority.  In  Rhode  Island  the  Op- 
position candidates,  TiUinghast  and  Cranstoun,  were  elected  by  a  cheering 
majority.  We  particularly  rejoiced  at  this  result,  since  it  excluded  from  the 
seat  he  disgraced,  a  creature  known  as  Dutee  J.  Pearce — one  capable  of 
the  most  grovelling  acts  of  servility,  a  political  toad-eater — one  whom,  to  call  a 
man,  were  to  malign  humanity.  So  confident  was  this  individual  of  his  re- 
election, that  his  travelling  paraphernalia  had  been  prepared  for  his  accustomed 
journey  to  Washington ;  but  the  knell  of  his  political  exist^oe  had  been  sounded 
by  the  people.  He  is  too  faithful  a  servant,  however,  to  be  deserted  by  his  masters, 
and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  him  in  the  cabinet  or  on  a  foreign  embassy. 
If  there  is  no  minister  to  Owhyhee,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Pearce's  prominent  claims 
to  the  situation  may  not  be  forgotten. 

With  regard  to  the  Maine  election,  we  have  been  amused  in  reading  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  Administration  journals.  It  has  been  designated  as  an  election  of 
minor  importance— (simply  for  a  Qovemor !) — as  an  election  in  which  the  real 
strength  of  the  parties  was  not  tested.  To  striking  truths  like  these  was  super- 
added the  hitherto  unknown  fact,  that  the  Opposition  had  gained  no  more  in 
Maine  (a  gain  of  over  10,000  votes !)  than  we  had  lost  in  Vermont— ^in  which  state 
our  last  majority  for  Governor  is  4000  votes.  But  if  the  election  for  Governor 
be  of  minor  importance,  why  instance  the  Vermont  election  at  alH  The  Even- 
ing Post,  (in  our  estimation,  by  far  the  most  respectable  journal  which  supports 
the  Administration,)  condescexids  not  only  to  argument  like  the  above,  but  im- 
plies that  the  loss  of  the  Governor  was  of  bat  little  consequence,  since  they — the 
Administration  party— were  -fure  of  two  senators  1    Indeed !    What  tluen  has 
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beoome  of  the  rioht  of  XNn*RVcnoN— tkat  pnmuneot  doctrine  of  the  illttstrious 
Legislature  of  yirginla,  so  strenuously  advocated  by  the  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration 1  The  Evening  Post  must  secede  from  this  mighty  position}  or  submit  to 
the  ejeament  of  the  senators  from  Maine  by  the  majority  in  the  now  Whig 
Legislature  of  the  state.  On  the  first  movement  of  this  kind  in  Maine,  we  shall 
see  the  Washington  Globe  swearing  by  b^,  book,  and  candle,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  Instruction  was  "  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured ;''  and 
that  it  had  never  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Benton  or  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair— which  two 
worthies  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  political  automaton  trumpet-player,  the  former 
being  the  wooden  figure  with  distended  cheeks  blowing  into  an  apparent  trumpet, 
while  the  latter  is  the  real  musical  machinery  within !  The  Bank  game  will 
be  played  over  again,  and  whatever  card  is  turned  up,  the  trump  will  be  choeen  by 
the  Administration.  Opposition  to  the  Banks  and  to  the  Right  of  Instruction  will 
be  claimed  as  an  emanation  from  the  wise  brain  of  the  present  President! 
That  the  president  has  the  merit  of  having  originated  one  or  two  good  things,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny.  Thus  have  we  seen  luminous  sparks  proceed  from  a 
decayed  piece  of  wood  in  a  darksome  night. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  friends  of  the  Qovemment,  they  have  been 
forced  upon.  Their  retreat,  irom  all  their  old  and  feebly-fortified  points,  has  been 
loudly  sounded.  But  they  must  accelerate  their  movements.  The  fortune  of  the 
war  has  changed.  This  divorce  of  Bank  and  State  is  a  wooden  horse,  which  has 
been  fearlessly  brought  within  the  we»lB  of  their  political  Troy.  The  time  is  not 
ftir  distant  when  it  will  send  out  an  army  of  foes  to  throw  down  the  strongs 
holds  of  its  too  confident  sustainers. 


To  CoRRESPONDBNTs.— The  following  articles  await  the  commands  of  their 
respective  writers. 

1.  QoTTFRiED  AND  BsATA,  firom  the  German  of  Fr.  W.  Carav^— (Thisi 
though  seemingly  a  fine  translation,  is  too  long  for  our  Magasine.) 

3.  PoBTRT  AND  Philosofhy,  (a  well-writteu  essay ;  but  as  people  never  read 
essays,  we  never  publish  them.) 

3.  A  Ramble.  4.  Death's  Miumaqem,  5.  The  Pleasure  Excureion.  6. 
Tht  Love.  7.  Aodkeeb  or  the  Fairies  to  H.  S.  C,  FisHKruL  Landino.  8. 
No.  hofa  Series  of  Essays^  the  design  of  which  is  *^  io  cfer  a  few  cbserv^tiens 
upon  the  cuUivaUon  and  improvement  of  the  mind" 

The  following  ore  on  file  for  publioalion,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  to  hear 
frequently  firom  their  authors. 

1.  The  Crazy  Man.  2.  Glances  at  Life,  st  an  Itinerant  Sgboolmaetbl  3. 
The  Gold  Hdnter.  4.  Destinies  of  Pobtrt.  5.  Martha  Gardner.  6.  PB* 
LIP  OF  Pokanoket.  7.  Progress  of  Sooiett.  6.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Connbcti- 
OCT.  9.  French  CLAOis.  10.  Rbcolueqtions  of  the  South.  11.  Mt  Fmsr 
Love.  13.  Sprinop  in  New  England.  13.  Summer  Rain.  14.  The  Fortdnss 
OF  AN  Amateor  Ragamuffin.  ]&»  The  Fuqht  of  Yue»— A  Legend  of  Ca* 
that. 

The  papers  which  we  have  received,  and  have  not  mentionedi  are  yet  in  abey- 
ance. They  will  be  designated  in  our  next  From  the  political  character  as- 
sumed by  this  journal  in  its  two  last  numbers,  our  Coireapondents  will  perceive 
that  artides  on  interesting  pt^itical  subjects  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  us. 

Will  the  author  of  "  ErrRAcra  from  the  Memouw  of  a  Man  of  the  Woru)" 
eall  at  our  office,  or  Ikvor  u»  with  aome  further  eommumcation  with  regard  to  his 
papers? 
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ELECTRO. MAGNETISM. 

What,  in.  the  entire  range  of  nature  and  nature's  works,  is  so 
wonderful  as  electricity  1  What,  rather,  in  the  circle  of  natural 
phenomena,  is  not,  in  one  way  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  con. 
nected  with  this  mysterious,  all.pervaduig,  and  fearfully  energetic 
principle  T  Above,  around,  beneatj^nay,  even  within  our  very 
selves — we  find  it  ever  present,  ever  active.  Whether  we  contem- 
plate  its  sublimely  splendid  coruscations  blazing  along  the  heavens, 
or  its  more  quiet,  and  often  more  gorgeous  magnificence  as  it 
streams  upward  from  the  pole,  or  its  hidden  agency  in  quickening  to 
life,  and  clothing  with  beauty  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  or  regulating,  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  earth,  the  labora- 
tories  of  nature — ^the  ceaseless  decompositions  and  recompositions 
of  matter ;  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  power,  and  clothed  in  its 
robe  of  terrors,  speaking  in  thunders,  shivering  in  splinters  the 
stoutest  monarchs  of  the  forest,  and  prostrating  in  the  dust  the 
proudest  fabrics  of  human  art,  or  in  its  beauty  and  beneficence, 
breathing  vitality  into  all  the  myriad  forms  of  sentient  existence, 
and  scattering  around  them  sources  of  enjoyment  varied  to  infinity  ; 
in  whatever  light  we  view  this  wonderful  emanation  of  creative  power 
—the  handmaid  of  creation  itself— new  marvels  ceaselessly  dawn 
upon  us,  and  our  imaginations  are  borne  away  in  loftier  and  loftier 
flights,  till  we  grow  even  giddy  with  our  elevation,  and  almost 
shudder  as  we  gaze  through  the  wide  expanse  it  has  revealed  to  us. 

Nor  is  it  among  the  least  of  our  wonders,  to  reflect  that  we  are 
even  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  discovery.  The  science  of  elec- 
tricity, stupendous  as  it  is,  is^  but  an  infant  science  still.  A  half 
century  has  not  yet  passed  away  aince  the  first  detection  of  galvanic 
currents.     Never,  perhaps,  before  nor  since,  was  there  made  a  dis- 
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covery  productive  to  science  of  consequences  so  vsai^  so  splendidt 
and  so  rapidly  succeeding  one  another,  as  those  which  have  flowed 
from  this.  First  in  order  came  electro-chemistry,  unlocking  all  the 
secret^f  matter,  dissolving  nature's  most  curious  compounds,  and 
reducing  all  things  to  their  original  elements — a  science  which  has 
more  recently  unravelled  the  laws  of  the-composition,  as  well  as  of  the 
separation  of  elements,  and  revealed  to  us,  doubtless,  the  agent  first 
employed  by  creative  energy,  to  bring  order  and  beauty  out  of  the 
primeval  chaotic  ocean.  To  this  have  succeeded  electro-dyna- 
mics, electro-magnetism,  thermo-electricity,  magneto-electricity, 
and  (if  the  term  has  not  been  used  it  should  be)  electro-pbysiology 
— all  new  ramifications  of  a  single  science,  growing  up  together, 
and  each  unfolding  to  us  its  own  peculiar  catalogue  of  wonders. 
Of  the  first  two  of  these,  and  of  magneto-electricity,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  large.  The  curious  discovery  by  Professor 
Seebeck,  of  the  generation  of  electricity  by  heat,  with  the  more  re« 
cent  inquiries  ofBecquerel,  Nobili,  and  Melloni,  Gumming,  Faraday, 
and  Andrews,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  yet  be 
compelled  to  strike  caloric,  as  we  have  done  magnetism  already, 
from  the  list  of  distinct  imponderable  agents.  Light,  too,  if  the 
observations  of  Morichini  atid  Mrs.  Somerville  should  be  confirmed, 
may  yet  be  forced  to  add  anbther  branch  to  electrical  science, 
which  some  future  philosopher  may  denominate  Photo*£lectricity. 
The  wonderful  discoveries  of  Becquerel,  in  animal  and  vegetable 
electricity,  are  possibly  about  to  throw  a  flood  of  illumination  upon 
the  science  of  pathology,  and  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  upon  the 
culture  of  plants,  to  subserve  the  purposes,  or  to  gratify  the  taste  of 
man. 

Should  the  identity  of  light  and  heat  with  electricity  be  esta- 
blished, what  then  of  our  imponderable  agents  will  remain  ?  Gravi- 
tation stands  alone — and  who  shall  say  that  even  this,  like  the  rest, 
will  not  be  ultimately  swallowed  up  by  electricity  ;  leaving  but  a 
single  essence  in  the  universe,  too  ethereal  to  be  matter,  yet  too 
passive  and  too  inert,  if  not  too  gross,  to  be  spirit  ?  To  this  opi- 
nion we  confess  ourselves  inclined.  Its  correctness  is  a  question, 
which,  if  settled  at  all,  will  probably  be  settled  in  another  age. 

However  fertile  and  animating  a  theme  for  *  speculation  and  de- 
clamation is  afibrded  us  by  the  wonderful  discoveries  at  which  we 
have  just  been  glanc&g,  we  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  re^ 
strict  ourselves  to  a  series  of  simple  statements  of  fact.  The  sci- 
ence of  electro-magnetism — a  science  of  not  yet  twenty  years' 
growth,  and  one  which  has  only  acquired  its  importance  within  less 
than  ten,  has  become,  in  consequqnce  of  its  practical  applications^ 
a  subject  of  general  interest  to  mankind.     Few  have  leisure  for  the 
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pdnual  of  scientific  treatises ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
•eek  in  yain  for  one  which  would  exhibit  to  them  the  science  under 
consideration  in  its  present  state.  The  last  five  or  six  years  have 
added  a  world  to  the  sum  of  preceding  discoveries ;  and  the  sub. 
stance  of  this  is  still  scattered  through  the  scientific  transactions 
and  journals.  There  are  very  many  persons,  nevertheless,  who 
would  be  gratified  even  with  such  a  hasty  outline  of  the  subject,  as 
a  few  pages  of  a  magafine  devoted  to  literature  will  admit.  They 
wish  to  think  of  something  more  than  a  name,  when  the  title  of 
this  much  talked  of,  but  little  understood,  science,  falls  upon  their 
ears.  To  such,  the  following  sketch  will,  without  doubt,  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  first  indication  of  the  positive  relation  existing  between 
electricity  and  the  magnetic  power,  was  observed  in  1819,  by  Pro. 
fessor  (Ersted,  of  Copenhagen.  This  philosopher  ascertained  that 
an  electric  current,  passing  along  the  wire  used  to  connect  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  galvanic  battery,  possesses  power  to  deflect  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  a  remarkable  manner.  If  this  wire,  conveying  a 
positive  electric  current  from  north  to  south,  be  placed  horizontally 
over  the  needle,  and  therefore  parallel  to  it,  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  is  turned  toward  the  east.  If  it  be  placed  in  like  manner 
below,  the  same  pole  is  carried  toward  the  west.  If  it  be  removed 
to  the  east  side,  the  pole  is  depressed ;  if  the  west,  it  is  elevated. 
The  efiects  produced  by  a  similar  current  on  a  south  magnetic 
pole,  are  precisely  the  reverse.  Accordingly,  since  in  the  rotation 
of  a  needle  suspended  by  its  centre,  the  two  ends  move  always  in 
opposite  directions,  both  forces  conspire  to  increase  the  efiect  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  a  single  electric  current. 

These  appearances,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  singularly  anoma- 
lous. They  are  dependent,  nevertheless,  on  a  simple  law,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  artifice.  Suppose  that,  upon 
the  wire  placed  north  and  south  as  before,  a  small  serrated  wheel  is 
made  to  revolve  constantly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  sun  passes 
over— that  is,  from  east  to  west ;  the  lower  part  of  this  wheel 
will,  of  course,  return  from  west  to  east.  If  we  bring  down  the 
wire  from  above  to  the  needle,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  may 
strike  the  north  pole,  that  pole  will  be  carried  along  with  them  to 
the  east.  But  if  the  wire  be  brought  upward^  from  below,  then  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  will  carry 
the  pole  toward  the  west.  As  the  teeth  descend  on  the  left,  and 
ascend  on  the  right,  (we  suppose  ourselves  facing  the  north,)  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  pole,  according  as  the  wire  is  on  the 
west  or  the  east  side  of  the  needle,  admit  of  explanation  with  equal 
faoility.    The  phenomena  are,  thereforCy  precisely  such  as  would 
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be  produced  by  a  rotary  or  circular  force,  referred  to  the  wire  as 
an  axis.  As  the  magnetic  pole,  acted  on  by  this  force,  is  moved 
in  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  the  force  has  itself  been  called  tangentiaL 
Professor  CErsted's  discovery  at  once  aroused  the  curiosity,  and 
stimulated  to  activity  the  ingenuity,  of  the  whole  philosophic  world* 
M.  Arago  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  soon  discovered  that  the  con* 
necting  wire  of  the  battery,  beside  exerting  this  singular  and  ap- 
parently repulsive  power  upon  a  magnetic  pole,  exhibited  also,  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  current,  the  ordinary  magnetic  attraction 
upon  unmagnetized  iron  and  steel,  in  a  high  degree.  Thus,  it  would 
sustain  a  mass  of  iron-filings  of  a  dozen  times  its  own  diameter : 
but  these  instantly  fell  away,  on  the  cessation  of  the  current.  The 
ph^sc^her  last  mentioned  found,  moreover,  that  steel  needles, 
placed  near  the  current  transversely,  or  at  right  angles  to  its  course, 
became  instantaneously  and  permanently  magnetic ;  while  other 
needles,  placed  parallel  to  the  current,  exhibited  the  same  magnetic 
properties  as  the  conducting  wire,  but  lost  them,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  current  ceased.  The  induction  of  magnetism  by  elec- 
tricity was  thus  early  demonstrated.  In  its  practical  consequences^ 
this  discovery  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  first  in  importance, 
ever  made  in  philosophy. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  law  of  tangential  force  explained 
above,  it  seemed  obvious  that  a  magnetic  pole,  free  to  move  in  any 
direction,  and  prevented,  at  the  same  time,  from  so  far  obeying  the 
centrifugal  force  as  to  be  thrown  beyond  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric current,  ought  to  revolve  in  a  circle  about  the  conducting  wire. 
This  inference,  first  drawn  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  was  practically  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Faraday,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  simple  apparatus. 
One  end  of  a  bar  magnet  was  attached  by  a  thread  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  of  mercury,  in  which  the  magnet  floated  almost  upright. 
An  electrical  current  was  then  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the 
mercury,  by  means  of  a  terminated  wire,  and  carried  off  below  by 
another  wire,  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  mag- 
net instantly  began  to  revolve,  and  continued  its  motion  while  the 
current  lasted.  Action  and  re-action  in  mechanics  being  equal,  it 
followed,  of  course,  that  the  conducting  wire  might  be  made  to  re- 
volve about  a  magnet.  This  effect  was  produced  by  an  arrangement 
nearly  similar  to  the  former,  the  magnet  being  fixed,  and  the  wire 
provided  with  a  joint.  By  rendering  both  the  magnet  and  the  wire 
moveable  in  the  same  apparatus,  both  phenomena  were  exhibited 
at  once.  Fluid  conductors,  like  mercury  and  water,  contained  be- 
tween concentric  glass  cylinders,  were  also  made  to  revolve  about  a 
magnetic  pole.  Magnets  and  conductors  were  made  to  revolve 
on  their  own  axes ;  and,  finally,  the  galvanic  battery  employed  to 
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generate  the  electric  current,  having  been  constructed  very  light 
and  suspended  with  delicacy,  was  itself  forced  to  make  the  circuit. 
This  battery  being  composed  of  hoUow  cylinders  with  the  magnet 
in  the  centre,  it  was  even  found  possible  to  produce,  at  the  same 
time,  independent  rotations  of  the  seine  and  copper  plates,  in  con- 
trary directions*  It  must  be  observed  of  all  these  rotations,  that 
their  directions  were  reversed,  by  reversing  that  in  which  the  elec- 
tric current  passed. 

.  These  phenomena  are  all  curious  an<l  interesting.  They  demon  • 
strate  a  relation  to  .exist  between  the  principles  of  magnetism  and 
electricity ;  but  they  afford  little  evidence  of  similarity — ^much  less 
of  absolute  identity — ^between  them.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  wo 
are  about  to  describe. 

Let  a  piece  of  copper  wire  be  bent  into  a  circle  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  extremities  not  being  allowed  to  meet,  but  being 
again  bent  so  as  to  pass  off  a  little  distance  in  parallel  lines,  and 
terminate  in  hooks.  Through  the  wire  suspended  by  these  hooks 
in  the  manner  usually  practised  by  experimenters  in  Volta*electri- 
city,  let  an  electric  current  be  transmitted.  The  pole  of  a  magnet 
.being  theii  presented  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  an  attraction  will 
be  manifested  on  one  side  and  a  repulsion  on  the  other.  That  is, 
.the  circle  will  approach  the  magnet  so  as  to  surround  it,  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  will  recede  from  it,  in  the  second.  If  the  other  pole 
of  the  magnet  be  presented,  the  effects  will  be  severally  reversed. 
An  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  may  easily  be  found  in  the  law 
of  tangential  force.  For,  if  we  suppose  this  force  to  be  visibly  re. 
presented  by  a  number  of  toothed  wheels  revolving  round  the  wire, 
we  shall  perceive  that  their  effect  on  one  side  will  be,  to  draw  the 
magnet  into  the  circle ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  drive  it  out. 

These  phenomena  of  attraction  and. repulsion,  correspond  exactly 
with  those  of  magnetic  polarity.  And,  indeed,  the  circle  may  be 
considered  to  represent  a  magnet,  having  considerable  breadth  and 
an  exceedingly  short  axis. 

Various  devices  have  been  contrived  to  render  the  resemblance, 
thus  discovered,  to  a  common  magnet,  more  striking.  M.  A.  De 
La  Rive  attached  a  circle  like  that  just  described,  to  narrow  slips 
.of  zinc  and  copper,  passing  through  a  cork  of  sufficient  buoyancy 
to  float  the  whole  in  an  acid  or  saline  bath.  These  slips  of  metal 
.thus  immersed,  constituted  the  battery  :  while  the  lightness  of  the 
.apparatus  and  its  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  well  adapted  it  to  the 
purpose  intended.  The  power  of  this  little  apparatus  was  increased, 
J>y  causing  the  wire  to  make  several  complete  circles,  before  at- 
taching  it  to  the  battery  ;  the  wire  having  been  itself  first  insulated 
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by  winding  with  silk,  in  order  to  force  the  electricity  to  traveres 
its  entire  length. 

A  still  nearer  approach  to  the  magnet  is  made,  by  separating  to 
a  little  distance  from  each  other  laterally,  the  coils  of  wire  in  this 
improved  apparatus  of  Mr.  De  La  Rive,  so  as  to  produce  a  spiral 
cylinder,  or  helix.  The  number  of  turns  may  be  increased  at  plea- 
sure. The  ends  of  the  coiled  wire  are  carried  back  along  the  axis 
of  the  helix,  till  they  meet  half-way  ;  and  afterward  at  right  angles 
downward  to  the  floating  battery.  This  elongation  of  the  coil  se- 
parates  the  poles,  one  being  found  at  each  end  of  the  helix.^  The 
whole,  if  constructed  with  delicacy,  will  obey  the  magnetic  influence 
of  the  earth,  and  settle  itself  with  the  axis  of  the  helix  in  the  mag* 
netic  meridian. 

When  this  position  has  been  spontaneously  assumed,  positive 
electricity,  if  the  helix  be  wound  like  the  thread  of  a  screw,  will  be 
moving  from  south  to  north  ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  upper  half  <^ 
each  coil  of  the  spiral,  from  west  to  east :  but,  in  a  helix  wound  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  current  will  be  from  north  to  south ;  that 
is,  in  the  several  coils  of  the  spiral,  from  west  to  east  still.  If,  then, 
instead  of  the  helix,  we  had  but  a  single  circle  of  wire,  in  the  cir- 
cuit, theory  would  require  that  this  should  assume  a  position,  under 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  at  right  angles  to  the  mag. 
netic  meridian.  Experiment  with  a  circle  of  some  size,  delicately 
suspended,  confirms  this  inference.  And  not  only  that,  but,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  a  similar  circle  will  be  brought  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  earth's  magnetism,  to  stand  with  its  plane  precisely  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  dip. 

Helices  constructed  as  above  described,  exhibit  all  the  phenomena 
of  ordinary  magnetism.  Their  similar  poles  repel  each  other,  and 
repel  those  of  steel  magnets ;  and  their  dissimilar  poles  exert  reci- 
procal attraction,  and  attract  the  dissimilar  poles  of  magnets.  We 
should  be  warranted,  even  here,  in  concluding  the  phenomena  of 
ordinary  magnetism  to  be  simple  manifestations  of  electric  energy. 
On  this  supposition,  the  common  magnet  must  be  encircled  by  cur- 
rents of  electricity  moving  at  right  angles  to  its  axis;  and  the 
earth  itself  must  be  traversed  by  similar  currents,  passing  round  it 
from  east  to  west.  That  the  eflfect  of  such  currents  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle,  would  be  precisely  such  as  we  see  to  be  actually  produc- 
ed by  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  was  experimentally  de- 
monstrated by  Mr.  Barlow,  in  1881,  by  means  of  an  artificial  globe. 
We  may  add,  furthermore,  that  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Were  Fox  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  seem  to  prove  the  actual  ex- 
istence  of  such  currents  in  the  earth. 
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Thd  power  of  magnetic  induction,  that  is,  of  exciting  magnetism 
in  unmagnetized  bodies,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  remarkably 
belonging  to  electricity  moving  in  currents.  This  power  is  won- 
derfully increased  by  causing  the  current  to  pass  through  a  heliacal 
conductor,  and  placing  the  bar  to  be  magnetized  within  the  coil. 
Hardly  an  instant  is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect.  In  soft  iron, 
the  magnetism,  as  when  excited  by  the  common  methods,  is  but 
temporary  :  in  steel,  it  is  permanent. 

The  power  developed  by  winding  large  bars  of  soft  iron  with 
copper  wire  covered  with  silk  or  cotton,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
astonishing.  In  1829  or  30,  Professor  Moll  of  Utrecht  produced  a 
hone-shoe  magnet  of  this  description,  capable  of  sustaining  more 
l&an  one  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds.  But  Professor  Henry  and  Dr. 
Ten  Eyck  of  our  own  country,  who  were  carrying  on  a  simultaneous 
and  independent  series  of  experiments,  accomplished  wonders  im- 
mensely greater.  Their  most  powerful  magnets  sustained  about  a 
ton. 

In  the  construction  of  magnets  of  this  description,  it  is  found  that 
the  power  acquired  is  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  coils 
made  by  the  surrounding  wire.  Were  it  so,  nothing  could  impede 
the  attainment  of  any  proposed  power,  even  with  a  battery  of  mode« 
rate  size,  by  the  mere  multiplication  of  the  number  of  coils.  The 
current  appears  to  become  enfeebled  in  traversing  a  long  circuit. 
Thus,  Professor  Henry  found  that,  after  having  wound  his  great 
magnet  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could,  at  pleasure,  either  send  the 
electricity  in  a  single  current  through  the  whole  length  of  the  en- 
circling  wire,  or  in  divided  portions,  passing  each  through  a  part  of 
the  wire  disconnected  from  the  rest,  the  power  of  the  magnet  was 
immensely  greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former,  though  the 
battery  remained  unchanged. 

From  a  consideration  of  such  phenomena,  it  appeared  probable 
to  Professor  Emmet  of  Virginia,  that  the  power  of  an  electro-mag- 
net  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  number  of  circuits  made  by  the 
electric  fluid  around  the  bar,  but  rather  upon  the  collected  volume 
of  the  whole.  By  inference,  therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
using  wire  in  the  construction  of  these  magnets  ;  but,  in  its  stead, 
we  may  employ  metallic  sheets  in  which  to  roll- the  iron  to  be  mag* 
netized — these  sheets  being,  of  course,  insulated  from  the  iron  and 
from  their  own  convolutions,  by  interposed  silk.  His  experiments 
seemed  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  his  supposition,  very  powerful 
electro-magnets  having  been  constructed  by  him,  by  the  use  of  sheet 
copper. 

The  length  of  the  magnetized  bar  seems  to  have  much  to  do  witb 
the  power  attained.    From  some  experiments  detailed  to  the  Royal 
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Society  in  1883,  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  it  would  appear  Uiat  short  barSf 
with  a  given  quantity  of  enveloping  wire,  have  much  the  advantage. 
Of  two  horse-shoe  magnets,  having  lengths  as  one  to  four,  wound 
with  the  same  quantity  of  wire  each,  and  magnetized  by  the  same 
battery,  the  result  was  in  favor  of  the  short  one  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one.  Having  afterward,  as  he  says,  prepared  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net  with  great  pains,  according  to  the  American  method,  and  found 
its  power  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  he  simply 
rolled  twelve  feet  of  copper  ribbon  about  the  lifter,  (the  piece  of 
iron  laid  across  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet)  and,  employing 
that  as  the  magnet,  made  the  horseshoe  itself  serve  as  a  lifler  in 
turn.  The  lifler  proved  the  more  powerful  magnet  of  the  tw<^ 
<*  All  that  is  necessary,  then,"  he  says,  <<  to  make  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, is  simply  to  roll  a  ribbon  of  copper  about  a  short  bar  of 
iron,  and  use  a  horse-shoe  lifter." 

Wonderful  as  the  immense  power  thus  instantaneously  called  into 
action,  by  means  the  most  simple,  appears  to  us,  our  astonishment 
becomes  still  greater,  when  we  consider,  not  only  that  it  may  just  as 
instantaneously  be  reduced  to  nothing,  but,  that  what  was  just  now 
attraction,  may  be  converted,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  into  the 
most  powerful  repulsion.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  direc 
tion  of  the  induced  magnetic  poles  depends  on  that  of  the  electric 
current.  This  current  may  be  reversed  in  a  space  of  time  too  mi- 
nute even'  for  conception,  and  the  poles  are  reversed  along  with  it. 
In  late  years,  more  than  one  experimenter  has  essayed  to  turn  this 
principle  to  account  for  the  generation  of  motion.  Professor  Henry, 
of  this  country,  succeeded,  so  early  as  the  year  1881,  in  producing  a 
reciprocating  motion  in  a  horizontal  electro-magnetic  bar.  Early 
in  188S,  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  London,  obtained  a  rapid  rotation  of  a  si- 
milar  bar,  at  first  under  the  influence  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  wide 
between  the  poles,  and  afterward  by  the  power  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism alone.  The  account  of  this  invention  was  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  188S,  and  published  in  their  Trans, 
actions  for  that  year.  From  the  paper  referred'  to,  we  extract  the 
following  :— 

'<  But  the  most  beautiful  result  I  have  obtained  from  changing  the 
poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  is  the  n^pid  rotation  of  such  a  magnet 
about  its  centre.  The  following  short  description  of  the  first  actu- 
ally constructed,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  others  of  greater 
power  may  easily  be  formed.'' 

[The  description  being  connected  with  a  diagram,  we  alter  its 
phraseology  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  independently  in- 
telligible.] 
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**  A  circular  sole  of  wood  is  taken*  faaTing  a  groove  turned  in  it 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  mercury.  The  groove  is  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  thin  slips  of  wood.  These  divisions  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery.  An  electro-magnet  is  form- 
ed by  a  piece  of  soft  iron  wound  with  copper  wire,  and  so  balanced 
on  its  centre,  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  shall  touch  the  mercury  in 
the  two  divisions  of  the  groove.  These  ends  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
clear  the  two  small  divisions  of  wood,  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
rising  a  little  above  the  divisions.  If  a  horse-shoe  magnet  having  a 
considerable  distance  between  the  poles,  be  placed  above  the  tempo- 
rary magnet,  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet  being  directly 
above  the  slips  of  wood  which  divide  the  groove  into  two  compart, 
ments,  whilst  the  soft  iron  is  converted  into  a  magnet  by  means  of 
the  battery,  a  powerful  and  rapid  rotation  of  the  electro-magnet  will 
take  place ;  for  the  electro-magnet  being  put  in  motion  by  the  at- 
traction  of  the  poles  of  the  other,  will  have  its  poles  reversed  the 
moment  the  wires  pass  the  two  divisions.  At  that  moment  attract 
tion  will  be  changed  into  repulsion,  dec.  *         *         * 

*'  By  a  slight  modification  of  the  apparatus,  horse-shoe  magnets 
may  be  made  to  revolve  with  considerable  force.  I  have  fitted  up  a 
revolving  apparatus  of  this  kind,  which  has  a  power  sufficient  to 
raise  several  ounces  over  a  pulley.  When  the  apparatus  is  placed 
so  that  the  change  of  poles  of  the  electro^magnet  may  take  place 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  action  of  the  earth  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  magnet  revolve,  without  the  aid  of  exterior  magnets.  By 
fitting  it  up  so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  to  change  its  poles  at  the  point  to  which  the  needle  dips,  a  dip- 
ping needle  might  be  made  to  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane." 

In  July,  1834,  our  countryman,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  Dr.  Ritchie's  previous  successy  obtained  a  rotary  motion 
upon  identically  the  same  principle.  Since  that  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  perseveringly  to  the  perfection  of  his  machine,  till  at 
length  his  triumphant  results  seem  about  to  produce  an  entire  revo- 
lution in  mechanics.  As  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  the  man,  who» 
under  the  weight  of  a  thousand  disheartening  embarrassments,  has 
at  last  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  practicability  of  employing 
the  tremendous  energy  of  electro-magnetism,  as  a  moving  power. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  associated  his  name  imperishably  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  he  has  espoused,  and  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement  in  the  entire  range  of  the  arts ;  to  which  his  labors  will 
be  found  hereafter  to  have  contributed  in  a  thousand  ways.  To  him 
also  is  no  doubt  due  all  the  credit  of  having  independently  devised 
the  mode  of  producing  rotary  motion,  on  which,  as  recently  pub- 
lished, the  history  of  his  machine  informs  us,  his  patent  rests. 

But  let  us  not  on  this  account  indulge  ourselves  too  freely  in  ex- 
clusive laudation  of  American  ingenuity,  nor  decry  in  too  wholesale 
terms  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  past  labors  of  scientific 
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men.  After  all,  as  a  Persian  would  say,  the  philosophers  are  some- 
body. We  are  quite  too  apt  in  this  country  to  make  ourselves  ri- 
diculous in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  by  our  extravagant  and  some- 
times ignorant  self-complacency.  Mr.  Davenport  was,  no  doubt,  an 
original  discoverer,  but  he  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the  princi- 
ple of  his  machine.  We  have  for  some  months  been  looking  for  the 
circumstantial  statement  of  this  fact  in  the  English  journals.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  have  seen,  in  our  own,  commendations  lavished 
upon  our  ingenious  fellow-citizen,  strictly  for  his  inattention  to  the 
writings  of  the  great  discoverers  in  this  department  of  science ;  on 
fte  ground,  forsooth,  that,  by  reading,  he  might  have  bound  down 
his  genius  for  ever  to  the  less  aspiring  notions  of  the  philosophers,  or 
have  been  led  away  wandering,  in  the  hopeless  mazes  in  which  they 
had  lost  themselves.  Had  Mr.  Davenport  read,  however,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  rotary  motion  he  was  seeking  for,  had  been  pro- 
duced, in  precisely  the  manner  in  which  he  has  since  produced  it, 
even  before  the  period  when,  as  we  are  informed,  he  *'  saw  a  galva- 
nic magnet  for  the  first  time."  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  credit  justly  due  to  perseverance  and  successful  ingenuity.  But, 
first  or  last,  Dr.  Ritchie  will  claim  the  priority  of  this  discovery,  and 
the  world  will  admit  the  justice  of  his  claim.  Mr.  Davenport  him- 
self, we  are  confident,  on  a  comparison  of  dates,  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  the  same. 

Beside  the  attempts  already  noticed,  to  turn  the  power  of  electro- 
magnetism  to  practical  account,  there  have  been  one  or  two  others 
deserving  of  a  passing  mention.  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of  Woolwich,  con- 
structed a  machine  of  considerable  power,  by  means  of  two  magnetic 
steel  bars  revolving  horizontally,  surrounded  by  four  fixed  upright 
electro-magnets.  Mr.  McGauly,  of  Ireland,  a  year  or  two  since, 
reported  an  electro-magnetic  machine  to  the  British  Association ; 
but  the  volume  of  reports  containing  his  statements  is  not  at  hand 
at  present,  and  we  can  give  no  account  of  the  form  of  his  machine. 

We  have  heard,  moreover,  of  one  or  two  recent  inventions  in 
this  country,  but  are  not  aware  that  they  rest  on  any  new  prin- 
ciple. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  given  a  cursory  outline  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  the  science  of  electro-magnetism.  This 
term,  electro-magnetism,  so  long  as  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 
and  electricity  were  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  distinct  invisible 
agents,  possessed  a  significancy,  which  it  has  now  in  a  measure  lost* 
Magnetism,  which,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  has  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent rank  among  the  physical  sciences,  is,  by  common  consent, 
transferred  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  more  comprehensive  sci- 
ence of  electricity ;  and  its  phenomena,  with  those  of  the  particu- 
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lar  branch  we  are  consideriogy  are  to  be  referred  to  the  laws  of  that 
division  of  the  general  subject,  denominated  Electro^Dynamies. 

This  term  is  opposed  to  EledrO'Staiics ;  the  one  science  treating 
of  electricity  in  motion  through  conductors,  and  the  reciprocal  action 
of  its  currents ;  and  the  other,  of  common  electricity,  called  by 
Faraday  electricity  of  tension,  or  electricity  in  equUibrio.  The 
phenomena  characteristic  of  these  two  states  are  widely  different, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  two  bodies  charged 
with  similar  electricity  of  tension  repel  each  other,  and  with  dis. 
similar  electricity,  attract;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  con- 
ductors carrying  similar  currents  in  the  same  direction,  attract,  and 
carrying  dissimilar,  repel*  This  last-mentioned  fact  is  at  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  electro-dynamics.  It  was  a  discovery  of  Am- 
pdre,  a  celebrated  French  philosopher,  made  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  (Ersted's  experiments.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  in  what  manner  this  simple  law  may  serve,  inatead 
of  the  supposition  of  a  tangential  force,  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  electro-magnetism.  Let  us  suppose  two  small  floating  batteries, 
like  the  apparatus  of  De  La  Rive  already  described,  to  be  brought 
near  to  each  other*  with  the  zinc  ends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  an  apparatus  of  so  little  power  and  so  great 
comparative  inertia,  would  actually  manifest  the  phenomena  we  are 
about  to  infer ;  but  its  construction  is  favorable  to  the  illustration 
of  the  theory.  In  the  situation  described,  similar  electrical  cur- 
rents will  be  passing  in  the  same  direction  in  both  the  parallel 
circles,  and  the  two  should  accordingly  approach  each  other.  Let 
one  be  turned  half  a  revolution  ;  then,  as  the  currents  will  be  mov- 
ing in  contrary  directions,  separation  ought  to  take  place.  If  each 
circle  be  extended  as  above  described,  into  a  helix,  (an  electro- 
dynamic  cylinder,  in  the  language  of  M.  Ampere)  their  extremities 
will  severally  manifest  contrary  polarities,  attracting  and  repelling 
one  another,  according  as  the  cylinders  are  so  arranged  that  the  cur- 
rents move  similarly  in  both,  or  the  contrary. 

From  this  rude  method  of  illustration,  we  are  not,  it  is  true,  at 
liberty  to  conclude,  at  once,  that  these  cylinders  will  manifest  all  the 
phenomena  of  ordinary  magnetism ;  nor  even  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  attract  and  repel  each  other  in  all  positions,  precisely  aa 
magnets  would  do.  But  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  adduce  the 
mathematical  reasoning  by  which  all  the  observed  magnetic  pheno. 
mena  are  legitimately  derived  from  the  one  fundamental  law  of 
electro-dynamics.  As  general  rules,  we  may  ^y  that  the  eflfect^ 
according  to  this  laW,  of  the  mutual  action  ef  electric  cross  cur« 
rents,  is  to  create  a  tendency  to  parallelism  ;  and  that,  when  cur- 
rents inclined  to  each  other,  are  both  approaching  toward,  or  both 
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receding  from,  the  angle  of  their  inclination,  they  exert  a  reciprocal 
attraction ;  but,  when  otherwise,  repeL 

The  application  of  these  principles,  and  of  some  others  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  state,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  electro-dynamic  cylinders,  and  for  rotations  per- 
formed by  them,  and  by  conductors  in  their  vicinity,  like  those 
produced  by  the  use  of  magnets ;  as  well  as  for  additional  pheno- 
mena  somewhat  similar.  But  all  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  electro^magnetism  without  supposing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  tangential  force,  unless,  with  M.  Ampere,  we  regard  the 
common  magnet  as  an  electro^dynamic  instrument. 

Indeed,  in  view  of  all  the  wonderful  developements  of  modem 
science,  we  can  hardly  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  the  polarity 
of  the  needle  is  owing  to  the  circulation  of  electric  currents  in  its 
substance.  M.  Ampere  supposes  each  particle  of  a  magnetic  bar 
to  be  encircled  by  such  a  current.  All  these  currents  moving  in 
the  same  direction,  (that  is,  from  west  to  east  on  the  upper  surface, 
when  the  bar  assumes  the  position  to  which  it  is  impelled  by  the 
action  of  terrestrial  magnetism)  .those  in  the  interior  will  counteract 
one  another's  effects  ;  precisely  as  the  two  wheels  on  the  same  side 
of  a  carriage,  would,  if  in  immediate  contact,  obstruct  each  other's 
motion.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to  oppose  the  exterior  cur- 
rents, and  these  must  exert  an  influence  on  bodies  around  them» 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  single  current  encircling  the  entire  magnet* 
This  is,  in  few  words,  M.  Ampere's  electro-dynamic  theory  of  mag. 
netism.  Not  only  has  it  the  merit  of  simplifying  a  hitherto  myste- 
rious class  of  phenomena,  but  it  explains,  much  more  satisfactorily, 
many  of  the  remarkable  rotations  we  have  described,  than  the  sup- 
position of  the  singular  force  denominated  tangential,  could  possibly 
do ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  contradiction  to  all  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture, implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  force  so  altogether  unique. 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  to  admit  Ampere's 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  magnetism,  it  .was  felt  that  the  production 
of  some  phenomenon  decidedly  electric,  by  the  agency  of  magnetism 
alone,  would  be  an  important  corroboration  of  the  theory.  To  Mr. 
Faraday  must  be  ascribed  the  honor  due  to  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  so  desirable,  and  the  developement  of  a  new  series  of  won- 
ders in  the  world  of  science.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1831, 
after  a  very  laborious  series  of  experiments,  that  philosopher  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  momentary  electrical  effects  from  a  common 
magnet.  He  found  that  when  a  helix  of  copper  wire  is  brought 
near  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  electrical  currents  are  excited 
in  it.  These  are  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
within  the  helix.    Similar  currents  are  generated  by  the  introdoc- 


tioB  of  a  bar  already  magaettsedy  within  the  helix,  or  by  removiDg 
it  after  it  has  been  so  introduced*  These  are  observed  to  continue 
only  during  the  motion  of  the  bar  or  helix  ;  and  cease  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  motion*  though  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  maintain 
their  relative  situations.  The  first  indication  of  their  existence 
was  afforded  by  the  galvanometer ;  but  they  became  subsequently 
much  more  obvious,  producing  convulsions  in  the  limbs  of  a  frog, 
and  magnetising  steel  needles. 

With  the  new  light  thus  afforded  him,  Mr.  Faraday  next  directed 
his  attention  to  a  class  of  phenomena  previously  altogether  inexpli- 
cable.  M.  Arago  had  observed  something  very  like  magnetic  at- 
traction to  take  place  between  disks  of  various  substances  in  rapid 
rotation,  and  magnets  in  their  vicinity.  Sir  John  Herschell  and 
Mr.  Babbage  had  attributed  this  to  a  temporary  magnetism  induced 
in  the  disks  by  the  magnet.  But  it  was  remarkable,  that,  with  the 
cessation  of  the  motion,  the  magnetism,  if  it  had  existed,  was  wholly 
lost.  Mr.  Faraday  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  electrical  cur- 
rents produced  by  magnetism ;  since  his  previous  experiments  had 
proved  motion  to  be  essential  to  their  developement.  To  determine 
the  correctness  of  his  supposition,  he  caused  a  disk  of  copper  to  re- 
volve, with  its  edge  between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet. 
Conductors  of  electricity  having  been  applied  to  the  centre  and  cir- 
cumference of  the  disk,  and  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  his  con- 
jecture was  completely  corroborated. 

Mr.  Faraday  soon  demonstrated  that  the  circular  form  of  the 
moving  body  was  by  no  means  an  essential  condition.  Even  a  sin- 
gle wire,  moved  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnetic  pole,  was  sufficient  to 
deflect  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  He  ascertained  the  general 
fact,  that  any  conductor  of  electricity  so  moved  as  to  cut  the  mag- 
netic curves,  (curves  into  which  iron  filings  are  observed  to  arrange 
themselves,  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet)  was  invariably  tra- 
versed by  electrical  currents  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  own 
motion. 

Proceeding  in  the  career  of  discovery,  he  found  that  terrestrial 
magnetism  alone  was  sufficient  to  excite  similar  currents.  *<  It  is  a 
consequence,"  says  he,  "  which  appears  very  extraordinary  to  the 
mind,  that  scarcely  any  piece  of  metal  can  be  moved  in  contact 
with  others,  either  at  rest,  or  in  motion  with  different  velocities,  or 
in  other  directions,  without  currents  of  electricity  existing  within 
them."  Mr.  Faraday  further  ascertained,  that,  when  a  body  itself 
magnetic  is  made  to  rotate,  electrical  currents  are  excited  on  its 
own  surface  ;  and  that  these  are  independent  of  the  currents,  which, 
according  to  M.  Ampere's  theory,  give  it  polarity. 

A  copper  disk  rotating  in  any  direction,  in  which  its  plane  did 
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not  pass  through  the  line  of  the  dip,  was  found  to  constitate  an  elec« 
trical  nutchine,  capable  of  sustaining  a  constant  current,  passing 
through  conductors  connecting  its  centre  and  circumference.  The 
effect  was  greatest  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  Currents  occurred  in 
a  brass  globe,  in  whatever  direction  rotated.  The  axis  of  the  globe 
being  made  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle,  and  the  revolution  caused 
to  take  place  from  west  to  east,  the  effects  of  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion,  in  producing  electrical  currents  within  itself,  were  exem- 
plified. These  currents  were  found  to  proceed  from  the  equator  to- 
ward both  poles.  There  is  not  a  little  plausibility  in  the  theory 
respecting  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  he  thus  modestly  sug- 
gesfis: — 

^  I  hardly  dare,  even  in  the  most  hypothetical  form,  to  ask  whe* 
ther  the  Aurora  Borealis  and  Australis  may  not  be  the  discharge  of 
electricity  thus  urged  toward  the  poles  of  the  earth,  from  whence  it  is 
endeavoring  to  return,  by  natural  and  appointed  means,  above  the 
earth  to  the  equatorial  regions.  The  non-occurrence  of  it  in  very 
high  latitudes  is  not  at  all  against  this  supposition ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  Mr.  Fox,  who  observed  the  deflection  of  the  needle 
at  Falmouth,  gives  that  direction  of  it  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  present  view." 

To  the  new  department  thus  added  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  the 
science  of  Electricity,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Magneto>Elec- 
tricity. 

Having  so  far  already  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we 
must  forbear  any  farther  account  of  these  discoveries,  or  those  of 
other  investigators  of  the  same  subject.  Magneto-electrical  appa- 
ratus and  machines  have  been  invented  by  our  countryman,  Mr. 
John  SaxtoD,  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  M.  Pixii,  Messrs.  Nobili  and  Antenori, 
Professor  Emmet  and  others,  exhibiting  brilliant  sparks,  and  per- 
forming chemi<2al  decompositions.  The  contrivances  are  very  in- 
genious, but  can  hardly  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  draw- 
ings. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Faraday  has  very  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  the  complete  identity  of  all  the  species  of 
electricity  yet  discovered,  viz  :  Volta-Electricity,  Thermo-Electri- 
city,  Magneto-Electricity,  Animal-Electricity,  and  common  Elec- 
tricity of  tension. 

F.  A.  P.  B. 


LINES 

WriUen  on  receiving  a  Bra/nch  of  ike  Evergreen  MyrtU, 

O  NOT  to  me  the  Myrtle  bring, 

The  changeless  unto  death, 
For  human  love  is  a  fragile  thing, 

And  its  Yows  are  empty  breath. 
And  the  slightest  flower  that  paints  the  lea, 

Or  leaf  that  decks  the  grove, 
Might  better  far  the  emblem  be 

Of  briefisr,  paler  love. 

For  the  snowy  Cistus  marks  it  well — 

Brief  blossom  of  an  hour— 
And  the  hollow  Fox-glove's  pois'iious  bell. 

And  the  Larkspur's  fickle  flower; 
And  that  pale  leaf  of  slender  form, 

The  growth  of  southern  shades. 
That  withers  in  the  lightest  storm, 

And  in  the  sun-beam  fades — 

Ah !  these  are  the  emblems,  sad  and  true, 

Of  the  dreams  that  the  young  heart  weaves, 
The  gorgeous  clouds  of  the  sun-set's  hue, 

The  flowers,  and  the  forest  leaves ; 
The  false  mirage  of  the  desert  sea, 

Mocking  the  traveller's  eyes. 
O  such  must  love  ever  be  unto  thee, 

If  thou  fix  it  below  the  skies. 

'  Then  teach  thou  the  flame  to  soar  above. 

That  in  thy  bosom  springs,  J 

And  give  not  an  undying  love 

To  frail  and  dying  things ; 
Give  it  to  that  which  knows  not  death, 

Nor  dreads  the  passing  shower— 
And  be  the  emblem  of  thy  faith. 

The  holy  Passion  Flower, 
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Anikal  Magnktisk  !  what  a  mystery !  A  few  months  ago  I 
was  a  firm  unbeliever/ and  thought  it  all  a  humbug.  But,  gentle 
reader,  it  is  true — I  have  found  it  to  be  true.  And  what  you  have 
heard,  surprising  and  unaccountable  as  it  is,  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  wonder.  I  have  transcended  all  other  magnetizers,  and  have  per- 
formed such  exploits  that  I  am  astonished  at  myself.  Such  won- 
ders have  I  worked,  that  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  in  a  dreamy  state 
of  existence,  and  I  am  scarcely  able  to  preserve  my  consciousness. 
Finding  myself  possessed  of  a  power,  by  which  I  control  the  spirits 
of  others,  and  send  them  abroad  from  their  earthly  tabernacles  to 
wander  just  where  I  am  pleased  to  will,  and  employ  them  to  gather 
information  for  me  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  from  the 
whole  universe,  I  feel  as  if  in  a  giddy  whirl  through  immensity,  or 
rather  as  if  I  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  in  a  sort  of  in. 
tellectual  whirlwind.  Science  has  hitherto  moved  onward  with  a 
slow  step,  but  now  she  has  taken  a  tremendous  leap  clean  beyond 
the  old  land-marks  of  knowledge.  Animal  Magnetism  is  destined  to 
overturn  every  thing.  Reason  and  investigation  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten words — all  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  by  intuition.  Divine, 
divine  science!  with  what  raptures  hast  thou  feasted  my  soul! 
Little  did  I  dream,  when  I  first  set  my  foot  so  thoughtlessly  on  the 
threshold  of  thy  temple,  that  I  was  to  be  admitted  into  those  pene- 
tralia, where  are  revealed  thy  greatest  wonders  ! 

Great  as  is  the  power  which  I  possess,  I  fairly  stumbled  upon  the 
discovery  of  its  existence*  I  was  one  day  going  through  some  of 
the  motions  {passes^  as  they  call  them)  of  the  magnetizers  upon  a 
nervous  patient,  more  in  sport  than  in  earnest ;  and  lo  !  she  pre- 
sently dropped  asleep*  No  one  of  the  family  could  awake  her. 
She  would,  however,  talk  with  me  freely  while  in  this  state.  There 
is  something  so  unnatural  in  magnetic  slumber,  that  it  is  rather 
frightful  to  one  who  first  witnesses  it.  The  sisters  of  the  patient 
seemed  very  much  alarmed  at  her  condition,  and  feared  she  would 
never  wake  again ;  for  as  we  are  rather  a  secluded  people,  they 
had  never  even  heard  of  Animal  Magnetism,  so  that  the  scene  was 
entirely  new  to  them.    I  endeavored  to  quiet  their  fears.     But  one 
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of  them  could  not  be  quieted  at  all ;  and  as  she  was  subject  to  hys- 
terical paroxysms  whenever  unduly  excited,  I  was  afraid  that  my 
first  essay  in  this  art  would  be  attended  with  trouble,  and  I  awak* 
ened  the  patient  before  my  own'  curiosity  was  any  thing  like  grati- 
fied. As  soon  as  this  was  done,  and  she  saw  her  sister  to  be  herself 
again,  she  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  turned  to  me  ;  and  with  a 
hysterical  laugh,  said,  "  Doctor,  you  must  be  the  very  Devil  himself." 
And  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  village,  when  they  heard  of  it, 
thought  that  I  verily  had  communication  with  the  Devil,  and  that 
the  days  of  witchcraft  had  come  again.  I  feared  that  I  should  lose 
my  practice ;  but  I  was  so  fascinated  with  this  first  entrance  into 
this  new  field,  this  fairy  land,  that  nothing  could  dissuade  me  from 
continuing  my  visits  to  it.  I  went  on  magnetizing,  but  I  soon 
came  near  getting  into  trouble  again.  I  magnetized  a  lady  when 
her  husband  was  absent  on  a  journey.  He  came  home  unexpectedly, 
and  found  her  in  this  state.  She  was  conversing  with  me  as  he 
entered,  but  she  would  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  him.  He  was  a 
passionate  fellow,  and  listening  to  no  explanations,  he  at  once 
turned  me  out  of  the  house  and  sent  for  another  physician.  My 
brother  Doctor  simply  told  him  that  he  must  send  for  me  again  to 
wake  up  his  wife,  for  no  one  else  could  do  it,  and  he  accordingly 
did.  Since  that  I  have  magnetized  a  great  number.  I  am  a  won- 
der to  our  quiet  village,  but  I  am  quite  as  great  a  wonder  to  myself. 
For  the  last  few  months  I  have  lived  in  a  new  world.  Greater  and 
greater  wonders  have  burst  upon  me  every  day ;  but  I  believe  that  I 
have  now  arrived  at  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
Some  of  my  exploits  I  will  relate. 

There  have  been,  in  the  experience  of  every  roagnetizer,  many 
surprising  instances  of  clairvoyance  as  it  is  termed.  Somnambules 
have  read  sentences  enveloped  in  many  folds  of  paper,  not  with 
their  usual  sense  of  sight,  but  simply  by  putting  the  thing  to  the 
back  or  side  of  the  head,  or  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  But  I  have 
a  patient  that  can  in  her  magnetic  state  read  any  thing,  however 
finely  written  or  printed,  and  however  enclosed,  by  putting  it  to  her 
great  toe.  And  1  have  a  negro  patient  that  can  read  any  thing 
that  is  applied  to  her  heel.  Most  somnambulists  can  see  through 
only  such  things  as  paper,  cloth,  di;c. ;  but  my  most  marvellous  ones 
see  through  even  walls  of  every  sort.  There  is  a  Miss  Brackett  in 
Providence,  who,  though  she  has  been  blind  for  many  years,  can  be 
sent  forth  in  her  somnambulic  state  seeing  every  thing  perfectly. 
But  this  I  consider  as  a  comparatively  small  feat.  Her  eyes  are 
only  amaurotic — the  optic  nerve  expanded  on  the  retina  is  simply 
paralyzed,  and  there  is  no  disorganization.  I  have  a  patient  whose 
eyes  are  wholly  disorganized,  and  yet  I  can  at  any  time  send  her 
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out  with  perfect  viBion  over  the  whole  town.  No  one  can  conceive 
of  the  surprise  manifested  when  I  first  sent  her  out  shopping. 

The  learned  Mr.  Charles  Poyen,  who  has  figured  so  largely  in 
Providence  and  Boston,  says — "  Why  could  not  the  instinct  of  well- 
tried  somnambules  be  united  to  the  intellect  of  physicians  for  the 
treatment  of  grave  and  doubtful  diseases  ?"  Many  have  acted  upon 
this  hint,  and  (shades  of  Hypocrates  and  Allen  !)  what  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  disease,  and  what  judicious  prescriptions  for  their 
cure !  Why,  the  magnetic  somnambule  looks  right  into  the  very 
innermost  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  a  microscopic  eye  too,  see- 
ing all  the  minutest  operations  with  the  utmost  clearness.  For  ex- 
ample, I  can,  by  means  of  the  clairvoyance  of  my  best  somnambules, 
discover  the  exact  state  of  the  lungs  in  all  its  varied  diseases.  She 
can  see  tubercles  in  the  very  infancy  of  their  formation.  Away 
then  with  percussion  and  auscultation.  Laennec,  your  *'  occupa- 
tion's gone."  Physicians  cannot  commonly  discover  inflammation 
till  it  is  fairly  fixed  upon  a  part,  but  she  can  see  it  in  its  forming 
stage.  There  are  many  points  of  dispute  in  physiology  that  I  ex- 
pect to  settle  by  her  agenc3(.  She  can  see  perfectly  those  little  in- 
visible workmen*  the  Capillaries,  and  describes  their  shape  and  mode 
of  action.  The  profession  shall  soon  be  favored  with  the  results 
of  my  investigations,  or  rather,  I  should  have  said,  of  her  intuiUons. 

The  marvellous  story  of  the  lady  in  Providence,  who  looked  into 
a  sick  man  and  found  his  spleen  enlarged,  when  the  diagnostic 
skill  of  physicians  had  been  wholly  baffled — the  thing  being  finally 
proved  by  an  examination  after  death — ^has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
papers.  My  somnambules  have  performed  parts  far  surpassing  this. 
In  truth,  my  best  one  I  carry  about  with  me  as  a  regular  assistant 
— assistant  did  I  say  ?— I  do  her  wrong,  she  is  my  teacher  and 
guide.  She  saves  me  the  labor  of  investigating  disease  and  pre- 
scribing for  it.  Physicians  are  often  puzzled  to  find  out  the  seat 
of  a  disease  and  its  nature.  But  she,  with  her  somnambulic  clair- 
voyance, will  ransack  the  whole  body,  just  as  she  would  hunt  for 
any  thing  in  a  house,  and  she  never  fails  to  find  the  disease  and  to 
describe  its  character.  Her  prescriptions,  I  think,  are  very  judi- 
cious, though  they  do  not  always  cure.  This  is  almost  the  only  thing 
in  which  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  said  that  I  carry  her 
with  me.  I  do  not  do  this  always.  I  often  send  her  in  spirit  to 
the  sick  rooms  of  my  patients,  and  she  does  quite  as  well  as  when 
she  visits  them  in  person.  Of  course,  we  need  never  to  go  out  ex- 
cept when  we  please.  I  expect,  therefore,  to  enjoy  an  easy  and 
pleasant  life,  instead  of  the  toilsome  and  wearing  course  which  is  the 
eommon  lot  of  our  profession.  It  matters  not  how  distant  my  pa- 
tients are,  for  I  can  send  my  coadjutor  in  spirit  any  where,  even  to 
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the  other  side  of  the  globe.  So  that  if  there  were  any  way<of  trans* 
porting  prescriptions  with  sufficient  rapidity,  our  yery  antipodes 
might  be  benefited  by  her  medical  knowle<)ge«  How  wonderful ! 
Her  spirit  is  sent  to  other  dimesy  while  her  body  remains  here,  and 
is  mingling  with  the  crowds  that  are  busy  there ;  and  not  only  so* 
but  they  are  all  transparent  to  its  eye  ! 

This  matter  of  travelling  in  spirit  is,  I  believe,  a  Yankee  inven- 
tion.  The  Yankees  go  beyond  erery  body  in  every  thing,  and  they 
have  done  so  in  this.  Our  brother  magnetisers  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  will  be  astonished  at  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
My  somnambnlesare  the  greatest  travellers  that  I  have  yet  heard 
of.  The  patients  of  other  magnetisers  have  been  sent  (so  far  as  I 
have  heard)  only  to  different  parts  of  this  country — ^New-York, 
Philadelphia,  Saratoga,  dec. ;  mine  have  travelled  in  every  country ; 
and  as  they  relate  to  me  what  they  see  as  they  pass  along,  they  are 
most  entertaining  companions.  It  is  true  they  sometimes  make 
geographical  mistakes,  as  other  somnambules  do ;  but  they  are  im- 
material, and  their  descriptions,  on  the  whole,  are  more  correct,  and 
far  more  graphic  than  those  of  actual  travellers.  The  rapidity  with 
which  they  travel  is  various,  according  to  the  will  of  the  magne- 
tiser.  I  can  send  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  a  moment, 
or  permit  them  to  go  so  slowly  that  they  can  see  whatever  interests 
them  by  the  way.  Occasionally  I  let  them  stop  and  ramble  about 
at  their  leisure  ;  and  sometimes  I  permit  them  to  visit  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  different  places  and  see  what  they  are  about.  Some  sin. 
gular  scenes  they  describe,  and  they  might  astonish  the  world  with 
some  strange  developements.  They  have  visited  many  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  I  sent  one  the  other  day  in  spirit  to  see  Queen 
Victoria,  and  she  caught  her  tdte.4*tdte  with  another  lady  talking, 
just  like  two  country  girls,  about  getting  married.  Not  one  word 
was  said  about  Martin  Van  Buren.  I  shall  not  say  who  they  did 
talk  about,  but  I  believe  I  know  who  she  would  like  to  have  for  her 
husband. 

I  have  sent  some  of  my  patients  to  Washingt<Mi,  and  they  have 
told  me  who  were  speaking  at  the  time,  and  what  they  said.  I 
found  they  were  correct  by  the  published  Reports  of  their  speeches. 
I  think  that  I  can  furnish  our  editors  with  some  excellent  reports. 
I  could  furnish  Mr.  Wise,  too,  with  a  young  lady  who  would  super- 
sede  the  necessity  of  any  investigating  committee.  She  has  de* 
scribed  to  me  some  very  entertaining  scenes  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

I  have  sent  my  patients  in  spirit  not  only  to  difihrent  parts  of 
the  earth,  but  to  other  worlds — ^the  moon,  the  stars,  and  even  to 
the  sun.  What  strange,  what  splendid  scenes  here  open  to  their 
vision !  They  describe,  with  perfect  rapture,  the  appearances  of  the 
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countiy  in  those  worlds,  the  inhahitants,  their  hahits,  their  employ- 
ments, &c.  There  will  soon  he  forthcoming  from  the  press  a  hook 
entitled — Travels  in  Spirit  hy  Magnetized  Somnambulists,  in  difier- 
ferent  parts  of  this  world  and  in  other  worlds.  The  public  may  he 
assured  that  this  interesting  work  shall  be  published  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  other  day  I  attempted  to  send  one  of  my  somnambules,  who 
had  been  several  journeys  to  the  sun  and  had  come  back  unsinged,  to 
the  world  of  spirits  ;  but  it  was  forbidden  ground.  I  felt  humbled. 
I  found  now  that  my  power  over  the  spirits  of  my  somnambules  was 
not  quite  an  omnipotent  power.  I  needed  something  to  make  me 
remember,  in  the  midst  of  my  marvellous  exploits,  that  I  was  still  a 
mortal  man. 

Some  magnetised  patients  have  predicted  the  future  course  of 
their  diseases.  For  example,  an  epileptic  patient  foretold  the  exact 
day  and  hour  at  which  she  would  have  a  fit.  Another  predicted 
accurately  the  time  of  his  cure.  There  are  some  instances  of  this 
sort  in  the  famous  report  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris  to  examine  into  Animal  Magnetism. 
But  the  exploits  related  in  that  report  I  consider  very  lame,  falling  far 
short  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Yankees*  The  prevision^  as 
it  is  termed,  of  the  patients  examined  by  this  committee,  had  rela- 
tion only  to  their  own  diseases,  and  not  to  the  diseases  of  others, 
nor  to  ordinary  events.  For  myself,  I  could  not  see  why  a  patient 
that  could  foretell  an  event  of  one  kind,  could  not  by  the  same 
power  foretell  events  of  other  kinds  also.  I  followed  out  this  hint, 
and  have  verified  the  existence  of  a  general  prophetical  power  in 
somnambules,  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  some  things  which  they 
have  predicted.  The  minuteness  with  which  they  relate  future 
events  is  astonishing.  Prophecy  has  hitherto  been  a  dim  light, 
showing  the  future  in  indistinct  and  uncertain  shapes ;  but  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  magnetic  somnambule  is  the  clear  light  of  noon-day, 
revealing  future  events  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  partiality. 
What  a  wide  field  here  opens  to  my  enraptured  vision  !  The  vast, 
the  illimitable  future  stands  before  me  in  all  the  distinctness  of  the 
present  and  the  past.  Ircan  send  forth  the  spirits  that  are  under 
my  control  at  any  time  to  make  discoveries,  and  I  am  every  day 
adding  to  my  stock  of  prophecies.  I  shall  not  reveal  all  that  I 
learn  in  this  way  to  every  body,  for  such  knowledge  in  some  hands 
would  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes.  Aspiring  demagogues  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  a  peep  at  some  of  my  secrets  that  I  have  drawn 
from  the  womb  of  the  future,  but  they  will  not.  Though  I  know 
who  is  to  be  our  next  President,  and  what  is  to  occur  in  the  poli* 
ticid  world  for  years  to  come,  (for  one  of  my  somnambules  gave 
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me  a  nice  dish  of  prophetical  politics  the  other  day,)  I  will  reveal 
none  of  this  to  them.  I  would  say,  however,  to  the  Whigs,  be  of 
good  cheer,  the  prospect  is  bright — and  that  is  enough  for  them  to 
know. 

But  I  have  related  enough  of  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  sci* 
ence.  I  will  notice  one  or  two  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  it. 

It  is  objected,  that  a  power  so  liable  to  abase,  would  never  be 
given  to  man  by  his  Creator.  What !  says  the  objector,  endow  a 
man  with  the  power  of  absolutely  controlling  the  mind  of  another, 
of  sending  it  every  where  to  pry  into  every  body's  concerns,  and 
even  of  making  it  to  foretell  future  events !  What  trouble  may  not 
such  a  privileged  set  of  men  produce  ?  Suppose,  for  example,  a  vil* 
lage  doctor  sends  one  of  his  somnambules  in  spirit  about  the  town 
to  see  what  this  one  and  that  one  are  doing,  and  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Why,  he  could  in  a  little  while  collect  material  for 
gossip  which  might  set  the  whole  village  by  the  ears.  And  the 
same  can  be  said  of  larger  communities— of  nations  even.  The 
whole  world  would  be  in  turmoil.  And  what  an  undue  advantage 
over  others  the  power  of  predicting  the  future  gives  to  those  who 
possess  it.  Speculators  would  like  well  the  aid  of  some  of  these 
modem  necromancers,  and  so  would  our  political  fence-men. 

Language  of  this  sort  we  hear  every  day  from  the  opposers  of 
this  science.  But  there  is  one  short  answer,  which  will  destroy 
this  objection  in  toto.  Benevolence  is  an  absolutely  essential  requi* 
site  for  the  attainment  of  the  magnetising  power.  And  certainly 
benevolence  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  power-— 
in  fact,  it  is  the  existence  of  this  in  the  breast  of  the  Omnipotent 
that  prevents  his  abusing  the  power  which  he  has  over  his  crea- 
tures. 

Another  objection  to  this  science  is,  that  it  is  wholly  contrary  to 
all  former  experience  of  cause  and  effect — that  nothing  like  it  was 
ever  known  before.  To  this  I  would  reply,  that  facts  are  factSf 
however  mysterious  they  may  be.  It  is  true,  the  more  mysterious 
a  thing  is,  the  greater  is  the  proof  requisite  to  satisfy  us  ;  but  as 
to  amount  of  proof,  there  is  a  mountain  of  it,  and  that  too  from  the 
best  sources.  Let  any  sturdy  unbeliever  come  and  live  with  me  a 
week,  and  I  will  show  him  proof  strong  enough  to  dispel  every 
doubt ;  I  will  give  him  facts  that  will  make  his  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  if  he  be  not  convinced,  he  will  at  least  be  ready  to  say,  that 
the  very  devil  is  in  it. 

W.  H. 


REPUBLICANISM. 

These  was  a  Jew  once,  named  Abram,  whose  story  is  told  in  Boc- 
caccio, who  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  making  9 
journey  to  Rome,  and  who  accounted  for  this  strange  fact  by  rea- 
sontng,  which  at  first  seemed  equally  strange.  He  had  seen  all  the 
vices  and  diseases  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  reflected 
that  they  were  sufficient  to  have  been  mortal  to  the  body^  were  that 
body  sustained  by  any  power  short  of  Omnipotence— and  to  Om« 
nipotence  he  gave  in  his  allegiance. 

Honest  Abram's  reasoning  will  hardly  pass  current  with  theolo- 
gians  ;  but  thei«  is  an  Abramism  in  politics,  whose  logic  is  not  unlike 
his,  and  it  is  soond.  There  are  principles  in  politics  sustained  by 
the  strong  impulses  and  tendencies  of  Nature,  which  must  and  will 
prevail ;  and  whoever  desires  that  such  energies  as  God  has  given 
him  may  have  their  scope  and  effect  in  the  world,  should  look  well 
to  it  that  he  waste  them  not  in  opposing  that  which  is  surely  pre* 
destined  to  triumph.  He  may  aid  in  guiding  the  republican  vessel 
if  he  will  embark  on  board  of  it,  not  else  ;  he  will  never  be  missedt 
but  simply  left  behind  if  he  refuses.  Such,  apparently,  is  the  repub- 
licanism of  our  late  philosophical  critic,  M.  de  Tocqueville.  It  is 
decided,  he  says,  that  the  republican  tendency  must  go  on  and  tri- 
umph ;  wherefore,  then,  waste  words  and  time  in  disputing  whether 
it  ought  to  do  so  ?  Let  us  accept  the  inevitable  fact,  and  consider 
how  we  shall  make  the  best  of  it. 

Republicanism  in  this  country  has  arrived  at  this  point — ^that 
every  man  accepts  it  fully  and  unreservedly  to  its  utmost  extent. 
The  opinion  of  the  great  mass  in  any  topic,  when  once  ascertained, 
is  paramount;  and  there  is  usually  a  welUascertained  dominant 
opinion  very  soon  on  every  topic  that  comes  up.  All  parties  adopt 
it,  and  strive  who  shall  bawl  it  loudest ;  and  the  question  at  elections 
is  between  candidates  contending  in  zeal  for  the  same  opinion,  and 
not  between  opposite  opinions.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  partial 
and  transient ;  questions  that  turn  up  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  from  tintb  to  time,  and  are  shortly  put  to  rest — like  tariff, 
nullification,  and  masonry ;  or  like  that  which  keeps  us  awake  at 
present,  currency  and  banking.  These  exceptions  are  partial ;  that 
is,  they  are  exceptions  only  at  most  to  our  assertion  that  a  dominant 
opinion  ascertains  itself  very  soon ;  some  of  them  have  required  a 
few  months,  and  some  a  few  years,  but  all  but  the  last  have  received 
a  decided  quietus  in  the  end. 
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This  unison  of  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  common 
light  upon  common  sense.  For,  as  globules  of  water  run  together, 
and  as  the  sea  is  mighty,  even  so  do  the  opinions  of  instructed  men 
unite  to  unconquerable  strength  ;  and  he  who  would  divide  us,  must 
confound  us  first  with  ignorance.  Divide  and  govern  was  a  maxim 
of  times  past ;  but  who  ever  tried  it  upon  the  sea  ?  Let  those  who 
would  apply  it  to  the  politics  of  a  great' nation  look  to  it,  for  the 
most  they  can  effect  is  to  cut  themselves  off,  and  be  governed.  We 
cannot  be  divided  upon  opinion,  and  we  are  not.  On  general  prin. 
ciples  of  law,  government,  and  policyr  the  whole  of  this  nation  see 
and  think  alike ;  but  in  the  infinite  detail,  points  occur  on  which 
t^me  individuals  have  a  peculiar  bias  from  education,  some  sections 
of  the  country  a  traditionary  opinion  or  pecuniary  interest,  and 
these  individuals  or  sections  make,  in  that  case  and  on  that  point,  a 
small  minority.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  with  us  always  unhappily  a 
class  of  men  who  desire  office,  men  who  would  rather  sell  their  time 
to  the  public  for  a  fixed  subsistence,  and  perhaps  some  hope  of  plun-. 
der,  than  work  the  unpromising  mine  of  their  abilities  independently 
and  for  themselves* 


STANZAS, 

From  a  Poem  on  the  Passions, 


BY  aafiNVILLE  MBLLEN. 


I. 

And  what,  sinee  first  with  joyance  and  amaze, 
Man's  vision  ranged  amid  the  Qarden's  flowers, 
Or  fix'd  with  changeless  and  enraptured  gate 
On  her  who  form'd  the  wonder  of  its  bowers, 
Had  fill'd  his  heaving  heart  with  strange  delight, 
And  next  his  Maker  claimed  bis  worship  there ! 
By  day  his  idol,  and  his  dream  by  night, 
While  his  free  spirit,  yet  untouch'd  by  care, 
Held  ceaseless  converse  with  that  beUer  sphere 
Where  angel  faces  bent,  for  ever  bright  and  near ! 

n. 

There,  while  they  roam'd  in  Virtue  unsubdued, 
Or  at  Life's  living  fountain  knelt  in  joy, 
While  every  dewy  flower  to  worship  wooed, 
And  won  them  to  still  new  and  blest  employ, 
There  nothing  'bode  but  Love.    No  pomper'd  heart, 
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Lttr*d  by  the  empty  flatteries  of  earth, 
The  yictim  of  a  false  and  worthless  art^ 
Forgotten  all  the  light  that  crown'd  its  birth, 
Beat  to  th'  unhealthy  music  of  a  soul 
To  tone  of  madness  stung  by  Earth's  envenom'd  bowl  f 

in. 

Nothing  but  Love! — pure  as  the  stainless  sky 
That  hung  above  their  garden,  it  did  seem 
A  presence  of  that  Love  that  sways  on  high — 
Gladd'ningeach  thought,  tbad  hallowing  every  dream—' 
'Twas  round  them  like  the  arching  atmosphere 
That  girds  this  blue  immensity,  ere  cloud 
Had  traversed  its  unsullied  depths,  and  ere 
Storms  cortain'd  its  horizon  like  a  shroud — 
Love,  beautiful  as  Nature — while  her  fount 
Flung  its  unmingled  waters  out,  on  vale  and  mount. 

IV. 

But  when  the  Infinite,  whose  mighty  hand 
Drew  Earth  from  Ohaos,  flung  awide  the  bars 
Of  Eden's  golden  gate,  with  the  command 
On  man  to  pass  its  portals — when  the  stars 
Grew  dim,  as  though  a  broad  and  blighting  breath 
Had  swept  across  their  lustre,  as  the  sound 
That  bore  creation's  destiny  of  Death, 
Like  clarion  voice,  from  centre  to  its  bound, 
Rung  through  the  ehambers  of  Eternity, 
Booming  the  sentence  on,  through  all  the  hollow  sky-^ 

V. 

Then,  as  if  starting  to  another  birth, 
Man  to  a  stranger  sovereignty  awoke — 
That  baser  sovereignty  of  Time  and  Earth, 
While  a  new  consciousness  around  him  broke- 
He  felt  the  new  dominion,  as  his  days 
Brought  other  visions  to  his  troubled  heart. 
With  power  that  should  both  master  and  amaze — 
Or  arm'd  with  torture  like  the  rankling  dart — 
Bondage  of  stern  creations  I — struggling  still  , 

To  trample  reason  out,  and  triumph  o'er  the  will  I 

^vi. 

And  what  are  we,  the  children  1 — ^how,  on  us 
Wait  the  strange  spirits  that  encompassed  them 
With  the  alternate  happiness  and  curse 
Of  light  to  bless,  or  gloom  to  overwhelm  t 
Alas !  the  varied  legacy  is  ours 
To  feel  the  doubtful  doom  of  weal  or  wo— 
To  find  a  beauty  blending  with  our  hours, 
Or  our  Life's  waters  darkling  as  they  go — 
Creatures  of  earth,  to  all  its  passions  given, 
Our  struggle  is  with  Self— a  soul  how  tried  and  riven  I 
Ntuh  York,  October,  1837. 


THE   PRINCE'S    PROBATION; 

A    TALE   6P    the   GERMAN    SOVEREIGNTIES 


BT   JOHN  INMAN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Max  Rbihwald  was  one  of  the  handflomeat,  merrieati  and  happiest 
lads  in  the  whole  principality ;  and  if  the  bright  eyes  of  his  cousin 
Margaret  told  the  truthi  there  was  one  pretty  girl  who  loved  him 
with  all  her  heart.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  had  never  known  fa- 
tfaer  or  mother ;  but  his  uncle  Peteri  a  steady,  substantial  farmer, 
with  a  good  store  of  florins  laid  by,  and  flfty  as  fat  acres  as  were 
to  be  found  any  where  on  the  skirts  of  the  Black  Forest,  had  taken 
charge  of  him  from  his  childhood  up ;  and,  besides  treating  him  like 
a  son  in  the  matters  of  feeding,  clothing,  and  education,  was  pretty 
well  known  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  years  ago,  to  give  him  at 
least  half  his  wealth,  and  if  matters  turned  out  aright,  the  other  half 
and  the  blooming  Margaret  also.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  cur- 
rent belief;  and  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties — uncle,  daughter,  and 
nephew-^was  such  as  to  give  it  ample  assurance.  Max  bad  reached 
his  twentieth  year  without  being  required  to  make  himself  master 
of  any  employment  by  which  he  might  gain  his  own  living ;  and 
the  neighbors  shrewdly  surmised  that  a  prudent,  sensible  man,  like 
eld  Peter  Reinwald,  and  one  fully  sensible  of  the  duties  which 
should  be  fulfilled  by  a  parent  or  guardian,  would  not  have  acted  so 
cruel  a  part  as  bring  up  his  nephew  to  manhood  in  such  a  manner 
of  life»  only  to  turn  him  off,  sooner  or  later,  without  the  means  of 
subsistence  or  the  capacity  of  obtaining  them.  Moreover,  the 
young  folks  made  love  to  each  other  at  all  times  and  seasons — ^be- 
fore the  old  gentleman's  face  and  ^behind  his  back ;  and  it  was 
known,  or  at  least  said,  that  Margaret  had  refused  two  or  three  excel- 
knt  oflfors,  with  the  full  consent  of  her  father.  Besides,  Max  had  just 
as  nineh  to  do  with  the  farm  as  its  owner — that  is,  if  he  pleased  ; 
hired  workmen,  bought  horses,  sold  produce,  and,  in  a  word,  ma- 
naged exactly  as  though  it  was  altogether  his  own  ;  and  if  he  chose 
to  equip  himself  with  a  gun,  and  go  off  hunting  two  or  three  days, 
or  to  mount  one  of  the  best  horses  and  ride  away  to  a  wolf  or  a  bear 
chaes  and  not  come  back  for  a  week,  he  was  always  amply  supplied 
with  money,  and  nobody  scolded  him  when  he  returned,  unless  it 
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was  Ma^rgaret ;  and  so  it  waa  perfectly  clear  that  Max  was  his  own 
roaster,  and  would  be  his  uncle's  heir. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  handsome  young  fellow—* perhapa 
a  little  more  amplitude  of  description  would  not  be  superfluous.  His 
beauty  was  more  that  of  youth,  health,  and  good  spirits,  than 
strictly  of  feature  or  form ;  yet  he  was  tall,  slender,  and  straight--* 
as  active  as  a  squirrel  and  almost  as  restless — ^with  bright  blue 
eyes,  chesnut  hair  falling  in  curls  on  his  shoulders,  a  budding  mous. 
tache  on  his  lip,  ruddy  cheeks,  teeth  white  as  if  just  from  under  the 
hands  of  a  dentist,  a  ready  and  pleasant  smile,  and  a  dear  love  for 
frolic  and  mischief* .  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  brave,  frank,  gene- 
rous and  truth-loving,  and  Margaret  may  well  stand  excused  for  al- 
lowing her  sparkling  eyes  to  rest  upon  him  more  than  half  the 
time  when  he  was  present,  and  her  thoughts  all  the  time  when  he 
was  not* 

Thus  pleasantly  galloped  along  the  days  of  our  hero,  Max  Rein« 
wald,  when,  one  summer  morning,  the  village  in  which  he  lived 
was  thrown  into  a  general  ferment  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  by  the 
unwonted  sight  of  a  solemn  and  very  grand-looking  coach,  with  a 
coat  of  arms  as  big  as  a  warming-pan  on  each  of  the  pannels,  which, 
drawn  by  four  sleek  and  beautiful  horses,  and  followed  by  sontii 
half  dozen  servants  in  livery,  came  statelily  sailing  along  the  main 
street,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  excellent  Peter  Reinwald* 
A  footman  descended,  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  from  his  perch 
at  the  back,  and  opened  one  of  the  doors ;  and  a  short,  fat,  white- 
headed  old  gentleman  came  forth,  in  the  fell  splendor  of  a  rich  vel« 
vet  court  suit,  with  diamond  knee-buckles,  cocked  hat,  silk  stock* 
ings,  a  huge  star  on  his  breast,  and  a  tail  at  the  back  of  his  head 
that  dangled  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  He  was  the  grandest 
and  most  ineffable-looking  personage  that  had  ever  appeared  in  that 
region,  and  the  multitudinous  starers  that  planted  themselves  at  evmy 
window  and  door  within  sight,  were  lost  in  conjectures  touching  his 
dignity.  Some  thought  htm  a  baron  at  least— others  went  higher* 
conceiving  him  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  the  grand  cham« 
berlain  of  the  margrave's  household ;  and  one  old  woman,  of  more 
enlarged  conceptions  than  the  rest,  hazarded,  in  a  fearfel  whisper, 
the  daring  suggestion  that  it  might  be  the  margrave  himself;  bat 
for  what  earthly  purpose  he  had  come  to  visit  old  Fster  Reinwald— 
whether  baron,  margrave,  or  chamberlain^-they  could  not  conceive 
for  their  soulr. 

The  magnificent  stranger  waddled  into  the  bouse,  and  was  cloeet. 
ed  for  a  time  with  Mynherr  Reinwald  ;  then  Max  was  summoned  to 
the  council,  and  as  he  happened,  at  the  time,  to  be  deep  in  the  de- 
lights of  a  reconciliation  with  Mai^rst,  after  oneof  tkoee  indispens* 
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able  eneouiiten  of  wit  or  wilfolnefls,  commonly  called  love  quarrels, 
and  did  not  care  to  be  called  away  from  her,  even  for  the  sake  of 
an  introduction  to  a  fat  man  with  a  relvet  suit  and  a  star  on  hia 
breast,  the  two  young  folks  walked  into  the  room  together. 

Max  was  not  a  little  astonished,  on  entering  the  best  parlor, 
which  was  the  scene  of  Peter  Reinwald's  con&bulation  with  the 
stranger,  to  see  that  respectable  personage  start  forward,  as  fast  as 
his  short  legs  would  let  him,  fly  across  the  room  with  an  agility  wor- 
thy of  a  prize  ox  or  a  dropsical  elephant,  and  plump  down  upon  his 
knees  before  him ;  nor  was  his  amazement  at  all  diminished,  when 
the  mysterious  moyement  was  followed  up  by  a  derout  kiss  imprinted 
on  One  of  his  hands,  which  had  been  seized  by  two  sets  of  very 
white,  very  fat,  and  very  befringed  fingers— *to  wit,  those  of  the  dig. 
nitary  in  the  velvet  coat  and  silk  stockings.  This  duty  accom- 
pliehed,  the  dignitary  proceeded  to  get  up  again ;  but  finding  the  ef* 
fort  too  much  for  hia  strength  and  activity,  was  fain  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  Max  and  Peter,  the  former  of  whom  was  sorely  tried 
in  attempting  to  enmlate  the  considerate  and  profound  gravity  which 
reposed  on  the  features  of  the  latter.  Then  Max  was  favored  with 
a  long  speech,  which  he  did  not  half  understand,  about  the  grand 
duke  of  Pfaffenheimer,  and  a  step-mother  whom  he  had  never  heard 
of  before,  and  a  younger  son  that  was  dead ;  bat  the  long  and  short 
of  it  was,  that  he,  Max  Reinwald,  was  not  the  nephew  of  Peter  or 
the  cousin  of  Margaret,  but  the  high  and  mighty  Maximilian 
Frederick,  crown  prince  of  Pfafienheimer. 

-  This  was  a  rather  startling  announcement,  not  only  to  Marga- 
ret, but  to  Max  himself.  He  had  sometimes  given  reins  to  his  ima- 
gination,  and  fiincied  the  possibility  of  his  achieving  fame  and 
rank,  and  even  royalty,  like  Ney,  and  Murat,  and  Massena,  and 
Napoleon  himself,  who  was  then  at  the  very  summit  of  his  brilliant 
fortunes,  having  just  been  crowned  emperor  of  France  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical  monarch  of  the  whole  Catholic  world ;  but  this  abrupt 
and  easy  realization  of  his  idle  dreamings  came  upon  him  with  a 
suddenness  of  wonder  that  mightily  confounded  his  perceptions. 
He  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it-— whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry ; 
and  it  is  but  doing  htm  justice  to  say,  that  almost  the  first  idea  that 
presented  itself  distinctly  to  his  mind,  was  the  very'unpleasant  one 
of  parting  for  ever  from  his  pretty  cousin.  But  there  are  few  na. 
turns  among  men,  that  is — ^in  which  ambition  cannot  master  love, 
when  favored  by  circumstances  of  so  much  weight  as  those  in  which 
Max  was  placed ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  first  impulse, 
namely,  to  reject  the  honors  of  his  birthright  and  cleave  to  Mar- 
garet, lasted  scarcely  long  enough  to  be  distinctly  present  to  his 
I,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  more  prudent  perhaps^  if  not  more 
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generouA,  and  certainly  more  permanent  It  is  not  every  man  that 
can  wake  up  and  find  hidiself  a  crown-prince ;  and  Max,  perceiv. 
ing  the  force  of  this  argument,  resolved  to  act  like  a  filial  gentle- 
man, and  go  with  his  fat  friend  to  comfort  the  declining  years  of 
his  venerable  parent. 

The  propriety  of  this  arrangement  was  not  so  readily  discoverad 
by  the  fraulein  Reinwald ;  but  her  disconsolate  ponderings,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  means  of  solace 
resorted  to  by  her  quondam  lover — ^if  any  such  there  were-<Hnttst^ 
be  lefl  to  the  sympathetic  imagination  of  the  reader.  Destiny  calls 
us,  as  it  did  tlie  crown  prince  of  Pfaffenheimer,  to  the  capital  of 
that  magnificent  grand  duchy,  namely,  the  fortified  city  of  Pfiif- 
fenburg,  containing  a  population  of  ten  thousand  souls,  (one  twen* 
tieth  of  them  relatives  and  another  twentieth  courtiers  of  the  grand 
duke,)  being  just  one  half  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  rendered 
aUegiance  to  the  royal  father  of  our  hero. 

Maximilian  Frederick,  crown  prince  of  Pfafienheimer,  was  received 
by  his  illustrious  parent,  his  admiring  courtiers,  and  the  loyal  people 
of  whom  he  was  to  be  one  day  the  ruler,  with  a  pomp  and  fervor  of 
welcome  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  house,  and  the  length  of  time 
he  had  been  a  stranger  to  their  afiections.  He  was  met  at  the 
boundary  line  between  Pfafienheimer  and  Grafienwald  by  a  large 
body  of  his  father's  subjects,  who  first  bored  him  with  a  speech, 
delivered  by  a  prosing  hofrath  who  had  volunteered  his  services 
for  the  occasion,  and  then,  removing  the  horses  from  the  carriage, 
drew  it  with  sober  gravity  from  the  frontier  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  capital,  namely,  the  palace  of  the  grand  duke,  being  a  distance 
of  just  three  miles  and  three  quarters ;  all  which  prince  Maximilian 
Frederick  thought  excellent  fun.  He  would  have  enjoyed  it  more 
than  he  did,  if  he  had  been  only  permitted  to  laugh  as  much  as  he 
lilted ;  but  his  respectable  companion,  the  fat  old  gentleman  with  the 
velvet  suit  and  the  silk  stockings,  whom  he  had  learned  to  respect 
as  the  Baron  Von  Dummkopf  (anglici  Pudding-head,)  had  given  him 
several  long  discourses,  while  they  were  shut  up  in  the  coach  to* 
gether,  touching  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  dignity, 
the  divine  right  of  royalty  to  be'  solemn,  and  the  extreme  impro* 
priety  of  laughing  in  public  like  one  of  the  common  people.  Thus 
tutored.  Max  kept  his  features  in  decent  subjection,  neither  yawn- 
ing  above  two  or  three  times  while  the  hofrath  was  telling  him  what 
a  glorious  person  he  was,  and  how  dearly  loved  by  the  people  of  Pfaf* 
fenheimer — upon  instinct,  no  doubt,  as  they  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  him  before-«-nor  giving  way  to  more  than  a  moderate  chuckle,  while 
they  were  "  spelling"  the  horses ;  although,  to  confess  the  truth,  he 
did  long  to  be  on  the  box,  and  touch  up  the  two-legged  wheelers,  once 
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in  a  while,  with  the  long  whip  that  now  icDy  adorned  the  hand  of 
the  coachman. 

In  process  of  time  they  arrived  at  the  capital ;  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  in  their  best  Sunday 
clothes ;  the  bells  were  ringing,  the  little  dogs  barked,  and  the  boys 
threw  up  their  caps  with  a  fenror  of  loyalty  that  was  exceedingly 
gratifying ;  and  thus  the  carriage  proceeded,  until  it  drew  up  at.tbe 
gate  of  the  palace-court.  Max  jumped  out  the  moment  the  footman 
opened  the  door,  and  was  running  to  look  for  his  father ;  but  a  loud 
call  from  the  astonished  Baron  Von  Dummkopf  arrested  his  steps ; 
and  he  was  reminded,  with  all  due  solemnity,  that  it  was  highly  in- 
decorous  for  a  crown  prince  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  that  his  illustrious 
highness  must  have  the  goodness  to  wait  for  the  escort  and  the  pro- 
cession. 

Max  was  rather  annoyed,  and  began  to  think  the  Baron  a  solemn 
old  fool ;  but  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  tried  hard  to  be 
patient  and  still  while  the  arrangements  were  settled.  First  came 
a  guard  of  honor,  consisting  of  fifty  tall  grenadiers,  being  one  half 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  army,  under  command  of  a  field-marshal ; 
then  a  band  of  excellent  musicians — ^then  fifty  dragoons,  being  the 
other  half  of  the  military  establishment  of  Pfaffenheimer,  with  two 
major-generals  at  their  head — ^then  seven  other  field-marshals,  all 
tenth  cousins  of  the  Grand  Duke — ^then  a  large  party  of  grand 
huntsmen,  grand  cup-bearers,  grand  carvers,  grand  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, grand  sword-bearers,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
grand  personages ;  and  at  the  tail  of  them  all,  a  thin,  weazened 
little  old  man,'  with  a  huge  cauliflower  wig  and  a  gown  of  red  silk 
lined  with  rich  fur,  whose  white  staff  and  gold  key  proclaimed  him 
no  less  than  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  household.  All  these 
illustrious  gentlemen  bowed  very  low  to  the  Crown  Prince  as  they 
solemnly  marched  before  him  ;  the  musicians  struck  up  a  flourish — 
two  or  three  cannon  were  fired— and  after  about  an  hour,  that  seem- 
ed  to  Max  like  an  age,  the  procession  began  to  move  in  the  most 
dignified  manner  across  the  court,  to  the  great  door  of  the  palace. 
The  distance  was  scarcely  a  hundred  yards,  and  Max  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  to  step  over  at  once  without  all  this 
ceremonious  preparation ;  but  he  had  begun  to  find  out  that  princes 
can't  always  do  as  they  like,  and  they  all  looked  so  grave  and  im- 
portant, that  he  felt  somewhat  alarmed,  and  began  to  imagine  what 
a  tremendous,  person  his  father  must  be  to  require  all  this  pom- 
posity. 

'.  In  due  season  the  court-yard  was  crossed — ^the  great  door  was 
thrown  open — the  trumpets  gave  a  loud  flourish— and  Max  was  pre- 
paring to  step  in,  and  run  up  a  huge  flight  of  stairs  that  appeared 
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before  htnif  when  the  &t  hand  of  the  Baion  Von  Dunmikopf  WM 
placed  on  his  arm— with  a  profound  apology  for  the  liberty— and  he 
was  again  compelled  to  stand  still  while  the  grand  chamberlain,  the 
grand  cup*bearer,  the  grand  lords  of  the  bed-chambery  and  all  the 
other  grand  people  who  had  attended  him  from  the  gate,  preceded 
htm  into  the  hall,  and  arranged  themselves  in  two  lines  from  the  foot 
to  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Then  the  Baron  made  him  a  low  bow, 
and  the  Prince,  taking  this  as  a  hint  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be 
moving,  began  to  ascend  the  steps  very  dowly,  and  aknost  frightened 
out  of  his  wits  at  what  he  saw,  and  still  more  at  what  he  expected 
to  see  in  the  great,  powerful,  and  paternal  Grand  Duke  of  Pftfien- 

heimer. 

4t  the  top  of  the  staircase  was  a  long  gallery,  with  a  number  of 
doors  on  each  side ;  one  of  these  doors  was  open,  and,  standing  be- 
fore it,  was  a  tall,  handsome,  grave-loo|dng  gentleman,  ten  times 
more  richly  dressed  than  the  Baron,  who  advanced  with  a  majestic 
step ;  and  Max,  starting  forward,  was  about  to  throw  himself  into 
his  arms,  when  the  majestic  personage,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
dropped  on  his  knees,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  youth,  kissed  it 
with  every  token  of  reverence ;  and  the  Baron  Von  Dummkopf  ex- 
claimed, ^the  grand  valet  of  his  serene  highness  the  Grand  Duke^ 
will  conduct  your  illustrious  highness/' 

The  grand  valet  rose  from  his  knees,  and  bowing  three  times  to 
the  ground,  marohed  backward  before  the  Prince  to  the  door  from 
which  he  had  come.  Max  followed,  trembling  with  fearful  antici- 
pations, and  in  a  few  moments  found  himself  in  an  ante-chamber, 
between  two  rows  of  elderly  and  most  respectable-looking  gentle- 
men, whom  he  afterward  found  to  be  pages.  They  formed  a  lane  to 
another  door  at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  room,  and  this  being 
opened  by  the  grand  valet^  Max  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a 
little  old  man,  about  five  feet  four  inches  high,  with  a  brown  wig, 
and  otherwise  habited  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  cavalry  general ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  tight  coat  covered  with  lace  and  embroidery,  yeUow 
leather  breeches,  and  a  broadsword  as  long  as  the  wearer ;  and  he 
was  plunged  to  the  waistband  in  a  pair  of  enormous  jack-boots,  with 
spurs  half  a  yard  long.  This  military  equipment  was  oddly  in  con- 
trast with  the  shrivelled  figure,  and  dull,  unmeaning,  innocent*  foce 
of  the  wearer ;  but  he  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Pfafienheimcr,  and 
Max  was  relieved  at  once  from  his  apprehensions. 

The  old  gentleman  received  him  very  kindly ;  told  him  he  was  a 
fine  lad — asked  him  if  he  was  not  hungry— offered  him  a  pinch  of 
snuff— and  then  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  away  to  another 
room,  which  he  called  his  museum,  to  examine  what  he  called  his 
inimitable  collection.    The  Grand  Duke  of  P&ffimheimer  was  a 
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lar room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  white  paper  stack 
full  of  black-headed  pins*  in  parallel  lines ;  and  the  delight  of  this 
powerful  German  prince  was  to  provide  each  of  these  pins  with  a 
specimenr— whether  of  his  own  catching  or  that  of  another  was  to 
him  matter  of  perfect  indiflforence.  Two  sides  of  the  room  were  al- 
ready covered  with  all  manner  of  moths  and  butterflies,  from  the 
tiniest  white  miller  that  flutters  around  the  candle  on  summer  nights^ 
up  to  the  finest  of  the  European  tribes,  the  superb  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco ;  and  he  existed  in  hope  of  completing  the  other  two  sides» 
before  he  should  be  called  to  surrender  his  power  and  rank  to  a  suc- 
cessor. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  old  man  to  get  hold  of  an  auditor  so 
perfectly  fresh  as  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  chased  butterflies 
hundreds  of  times,  but  never  with  any  such  purpose  as  that  of  run- 
ning them  through  with  a  pin*  and  sticking  them  up  on  a  wall.  He 
prosed  away  with  exceeding  delight  to  the  young  man,  about  colors 
and  forms,  and  wings  and  antennss — made  him  remark  the  almost 
imperceptible  shades  of  difierence  that  gave  to  one  specimen  a  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  richest  jewels,  and  recounted  all  the  particulars 
of  each  chase  or  purchase  by  which  he  had  come  into  possession  of 
these  several  treasures*  Max  was  exceedingly  entertained  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  at  last  he  grew  tired,  and  wished  all  the  butterflies 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  did  he  obtain 
experimental  knowledge  of  that  worst  of  petty  afflictions,  the  influ- 
ence of  a  confirmed  and  relentless  bore*  It  may  be  supposed  how 
delighted  he  was  when  the  first  bell  rang,  and  the  grand  valet  ap- 
peared, with  half  a  sgotc  of  attendant  ministera^  to  show  him  the 
way  to  his  own  suite  of  apartments* 

At  dinner  Prince  Maximilian  Frederick  was  duly  presented  to» 
or  rather  received  the  presentations  of,  his  nineteen  first  and  twenty- 
eight  second  cousins,  of  both  sexes— all  very  illustrious  marshaisb 
generals,  counts,  barons,  baronesses  and  countesses,  with  Vons  te 
their  names ;  but  he  thought  them  excessively  formal  and  tedious^ 
and  long  before  dinner  was  over,  wished  himself  quietly  eating  a 
stewed  hare^  or  a  venison  steak  from  a  buck  of  his  own  shooting, 
with  honest  old  Peter  Reinwald  praising  his  skill  at  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  bright  eyes  of  his  cousin  Margaret  sparkling  like 
gems  on  the  other*  The  viands  were  rich,  and  the  wines  costly  and 
delicate ;  but  they  afibrded  no  compensation  for  the  annojranee  of 
wasting  three  hours  at  table,  having  long  speeches  made  at  him  by 
every  one  of  the  company,  and  sitting  up  to  be  stared  at* 

At  last  the  dinner  was  over,  and  Max,  finding  himself  growing  as 
stupid  and  dull  as  the  rest,  proposed  to  slip  out  for  a  ramble  about 
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the  town  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  that  ia,  to  find  out  whatever  it 
might  contain  curious  and  worth  looking  at.  His  father  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  great  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table — ^the  marshals  and 
barons  were  busy  boring  each  other  with  long  stoHes  over  their 
wine,  and  getting  excessively  fuddled — and  the  baronesses  and 
countesses  had  withdrawn  to  another  apartment,  amusing  them- 
selves, as  they  best  might,  until  evening  should  come  and  bring  with 
it  the  comforts  of  tea  and  cards.  He  would  have  been  willing 
enough  to  join  them  if  they  had  been  young  and  pretty,  but  they 
were  all  elderly,  fat,  and  formal ;  and  there  was  not  a  pair  of  eyes 
in  the  whole  company  a  hundredth  part  as  well  worth  looking  into 
for  a  kind  glance  as  those  of  his  cousin  Margaret ;  besides,  he  was 
horridly  tired  of  sitting  still,  and,  watching  his  opportunity  when 
every  body  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  presence — which  they  did, 
at  last,  to  his  great  comfort — he  slipped  away  from  the  table,  and 
hurried  up  to  his  own  room  in  search  of  his  hat,  rejecting  the  prof, 
fered  service  of  five  of  the  elderly  pages  and  his  own  grand  valet, 
who  with  an  obedient  start  had  prepared  to  attend  him  thither,  or 
get  whatever  he  wanted.  Having  been  only  one  day  a  prince,  he 
had  not  yet  learned  the  importance  of  never  doing  the  least  thing 
fi>r  himself. 

Max  had  been  so  long  under  process  of  boring,  that  the  idea  of 
taking  a  long  walk  by  himself— of  being  alone,  and  doing  just  what 
he  pleased  for  an  hour  or  two— was  absolutely  delightful ;  and  he 
scampered  down  the  great  staircase,  four  steps  at  a  time,  with  the 
rejoicing  eagerness  of  a  school-boy  just  let  loose  af^er  a  hard,  tire- 
some morning.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  host— or  rather  with- 
out  his  illustrious  dignity ;  for  in  the  court,  just  outside  of  the  great 
door,  he  found  no  less  than  six  grave^gentlemen  of  the  household 
and  the  Baron  Von  Dummkopf,  all  ready  to  follow  his  heels  wher- 
ever he  went.  He  wished  them  all  in  the  Black  Forest ;  but,  master- 
ing his  vexation  as  well  as  he  could,  made  a  short  polite  speech,  in 
which  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  could  dispense  with  their 
services ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  solecism  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  Pfaffenheimer.  The  six  elderly  pages  were  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  the  Baron  actoally  grew  pale  at  the  thought  of  the 
Crown  Prince  going  about  the  town  ifnadorned  with  a  tail,  like  a 
person  of  no  manner  of  consequence.  He  began  to  utter  a  long 
and  very  impressive  speech  about  dignity  and  decorum,  and  all 
that ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  poor  Max  was  fain  to  cut  short 
the  discourse  by  an  apology  for  his  mistake — at  which  the  Baron 
was  quite  as  much  horrified  as  before— -and  consenting  to  make  his 
stroll  in  grand  state,  with  the  Baron  at  his  left  hand  and  the  six 
pages  following  two  by  two  in  solemn  procession.     He  thought  he 
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might  jiift  as  well  have  staid  in  the  palace*  and  already  began  to 
suspect  that  the  life  of  a  Crown  Prince  must  be  one  of  the  dullest 
of  all  human  indentions. 

After  a  slow  and  solemn  parade  through  two  or  three  of  the  prin* 
cipal  streets — in  which  Max  saw  nothing  remarkable*  and  was  con* 
siderably  annoyed  by  the  way  in  which  all  the  men  pulled  off  their 
hatSy  and  all  the  women  stared  at  him*  and  by  the  necessity  of  bow- 
ing right  and  left  at  every  step  till  his  neck  tiched — he  was  glad  to 
get  back*  and  still  more  glad  to  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while  in  his 
own  drawing-room ;  having  succeeded,  after  great  difficulty*  in  per- 
suading his  own  valet,  pages,  and  chamberlain,  that  he  had  no  possi- 
ble occasion  for  their  attendance.  He  was  tired,  and  sleepy,  and 
stupid,  and  very  much  discontented;  for  he  looked  fcnrward  with 
dread  and  abhorrence  to  the  presumption  that  every  succeeding  day 
was  to  be  quite  as  formal  and  tiresome  as  the  one  through  which  he 
bad  just  passed,  and  his  fears  told  him  that  the  presumption  was  ex» 
ceedingly  well-grounded.  He  was  beginning  to  hate  the  Baron, 
who,  he  suspected,  was  Specially  charged  with  the  surveillance  of 
his  manners  and  morals ;  his  father  he  could  not  compare  with  the 
kind,  sensible  Peter  Reinwald ;  and  when  his  thoughts  wandered  to 
Margaret,  he  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  his  half- 
brother  had  not  died,  or  that  his  step-mother  had  carried  her  secret 
to  the  grave,  in  which  she  had  been  deposited  only  a  few  weeks 
previous. 

His  reverie,  unpleasing  as  it  was,  received  a  more  un|rfeasing  in- 
terruption,  when,  soon  after  dusk,  his  principal  valet  knocked  at  his 
door  with  a  message  from  the  eternal  Baron,  who  craved  permis- 
sion to  solicit  the  honor  of  an  interview  ;  and  on  being  desired  to 
walk  in,  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  in  a  speech  of  half  an  hour's 
length,  the  propriety,  and  the  expediency  and  duty,  of  his  illustrious 
hearer's  presence  in  the  grand  drawing-room,  where  all  the  Vons  of 
both  sexes  were  now  assembled.  Max  would  have  gone  to  a  peniten- 
tiary to  escape  from  the  Baroo's  eloquence ;  and  although  he  expect, 
ed  to  be  bored  most  dreadfully  through  a  long  evening,  he  knew  not 
how  to  escape ;  he  had  so  recently  become  a  prince,  that  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  do  whatever  was  required  of  him ;  and  though  his 
reverence  for  grand  dukes  and  other  jiuch  personages  was  almost 
annihilated,  he  lacked  as  yet  the  spirit  to  have  his  own  way,  and 
indeed  almost  the  faculty  of  desiring,  much  more  of  determining 
for  himself. 

His  expectations  were  by  no  means  fallacious,  as  touching  the 
boring.  T\^e  fashionable  entertainments  at  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Pfafienheimer  were  cards,  chess,  and  conveisa- 
tion ;  for  the  first  two  of  which  he  had  neither  taste  nor  skill,  and 
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half  an  hour's  experiment  satisfied  him  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  tried  his  illustrious  father,  and  was  bored  about  butterflies ; 
the  field-marshals  prosed  about  sieges  and  battles  of  which  he  had 
never  heard,  and  the  courtiers  talked  about  eating,  and  operas ;  and 
as  for  the  ladies,  they  were  all  old,  formal,  and  ugly ;  and  persisted 
in  paying  him  compliments  that  first  made  him  ashamed  of  himself 
and  then  threw  him  inta  a  passion.  If  there  had  been  one  pretty 
girl  in  the  room  he  would  have  been  content,  but  it  wa^  too  much 
to  be  worried  for  three  or  four  hours  by  a  set  of  flattering  old  tab- 
bies, who  all  took  snuflT,  and  told  him  he  was  the  handsomest  prince 
in  the  world ;  and  poor  Max  was  driven  at  last,  in  perfect  despair, 
to  a  succession  of  tiresome  hits  at  backgammon  with  his  particular 
friend  the  Baron,  who  followed  close  at  his  heels  wherever  he  went 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  a  party  of  young  men  preeent-^sons  of  the 
field^marshals  and  other  court  dignitaries  of  PfaflTenberg ;  and  they 
seemed  to  be  rather  merry  together  at  one  end  of  the  room,  being 
allowed  the  entr6e  by  some  nominal  title  of  ^  officers  in  attendance,*' 
«  pages  of  honor,"  or  something  of  that  nature ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Max,  watching  his  opportunity  when  all  the  grandees  were  absorb- 
ed  in  their  play,  contrived  to  approach  the  only  set  in  the  room 
among  whom  there  seemed  to  be  any  thing  like  real  enjoyment, 
than  they  all  stood  as  grave  and  as  still  as  so  many  owls,  as  in  duty 
bound,  before  the  Crown  Prince  of  Pfaffenheimer.  So,  as  I  said 
before.  Max  played  backgammon  with  the  Baron  Yon  Dummkopf 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


PLATONIC. 

Strange  power  the  lovely  forms  of  NaturrhaTe 
To  wake  the  Iina§;inative  Power  in  Man : 
— Then  loTelier  scenes  than  erer  Sight  beheld, 
Rise  up  before  the  mind,  and  half  we  dream, 
— And  half  we  feel  assured  'tis  not  a  dream — 
That  we  ooiaelTes  in  other  times  have  walked 
In  that  fair  world,  have  breathed  its  remal  air. 
And  drunk  the  spirit  of  its  deep  repose. 
Nor  were  we  there  alone  ;  but  as  we  pressed 
With  lightsome  steps  the  soft,  elastic  turf 
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Of  th«  graen  lawns,  wtnjtd  through  those  pkasant  grorei, 

And  by  the  margin  of  that  sparkling  brook, 

Or  sat  reposing  in  those  loveliest  bowers, 

'Midst  flowers  of  fragprance  such  as  Earth  ne'er  yields — 

Listening  at  whiles  to  sweetest  harmonies 

Of  hearenly  music  floating  through  the  air,— > 

Onb  was  there  with  us;^-be8ide  us  beat  a  pnia 

And  gentle  heart— a  hand  was  liok'd  in  ours, 

And  eyes  beam'd  on  us  full  of  tenderness, 

And  sweeter  than  those  sweetest  harmonies 

Were  the  low  whispered  tones  that  breathed  our  name. 

We  were  not  there  alone — but  loviitg  and  beloved. 

C  S«  n. 


SKETCHES  OF  PARIS.  — No.  5. 

THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Shaxbpijjue  IB  by  the  Germans  called  the  many-sided.  The 
same  tenn  might  very  suitably  be  applied  to  the  French.  And  of 
all  their  many  sides,  that  is  the  broadest  for  bearing  on  which 
their  large  system  of  amusements  has  been  created.  And  in  this 
system  one  of  the  most  active  and  universal  agents  is  Music.  At 
the  present  time  its  vehicles  are  the  instruments  and  voices  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  at  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  at  private  soirees,  and  the  instruments  at  Jullien's 
and  Muzard's  concert^rooms.  These  are  the  great  vehicles  of  the 
musical  genius  of  the  time ; — the  press,  through  which  are  revealed 
the  thoughts  of  Rossini,  of  Myerbeer,  of  Bellini  though  gone,  of 
Auber,  Donizetti,  Halevy,  Herold,  Adam,  and  a  score  of  others. 
At  the  Italian  Opera  we  have  this  winter  heard  the  Otello,  the 
Cenerentola,  II  Barbiero  de  Seviglia,  and  La  Gazza  Ladra  of  Ros- 
sini ;— the  Puritani,  Pirata,  Somnambula,  and  the  Norma  of  Bellini  ;•— 
the  Matrimonio  Segreto  of  Cimarosa ;  the  Anna  Bolena  of  Doni- 
zetti ; — the  Prova  of  Grecco,  and  the  Malek  Adel  of  Costa,  a  debu- 
tant. At  the  Academic  Royale  we  have  had  the  Guillaum  Tell, 
Compte  d'Ory,  Tentation,  and  the  Moise  of  Rossini ;— the  Robert  le 
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Diable  and  Huguenots  of  Myerbeer ;  the  Philtre,  Muette  de  Por« 
tici,  Dieu  et  Bayadere,  and  the  Serment  of  Auber ; — ^the  Sylphide 
and  Fille  du  Danube  of  Adam ; — the  Don  Juan  of  Aiozart,  and  the 
Juine  of  Halevy.  At  the  Opera  Comique  have  been  performed  the 
Acteon,  Cheyal  de  Bronze,  and  the  Ambaasadrioe  of  Auber ; — the 
Postilion  de  Longnroene  and  Chalet  of  Adam ; — the  Mauvais  (Eii 
of  Mademoiselle  Puget ; — ^the  Eclair  of  Halevy ; — ^the  Pres-aux- 
Clerks  of  Herold ; — the  Dame  Blanche  and  Juan  de  Paris  of  Boil- 
dieu  ; — and  the  Luther  de  Vienne  of  Monpou.  At  some  fifty  pri- 
vate concerts,  and  at  those  of  Jullien  and  Muzard  given  on  every 
evening,  have  been  heard  fragments  of  all  the  great  masters,  nume- 
rous overtures,  and  now  and  then  'a  new  waltz  or  quadrille  fresh 
from  the  musical  mint  of  Jullien  or  of  Muzard.  At  these  two  last- 
named  unexpensive  resorts,  the  pieces  performed  in  the  great  and 
costly  opera  houses,  are  in  parcels  reproduced  and  popularized. 

I  have  now,  as  it  were,  mapped  briefly  out  what  has  been  this 
winter  done,  in  the  way  of  musical  exhibition,  at  Paris.  How  has 
this  been  done  ?  What  is  the  character  of  the  vehicles  1  At  the 
Italian  Opera  are  the  voices  of  Rubini,  and  Lablache,  and  Tam- 
burini,  and  Ivanhoff;  i^nd  among  the  females,  of  Grisi,  and  Alber- 
tazzi,  and  Taccani.  The  chorus  generally  number  forty,  and  the 
orchestra  are  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  instruments,  subordinate  to 
the  voices. 

Suppose  that  this  evening  we  visit  the  Italians.  The  interior  of 
their  house  hardly  corresponds  with  the  magnitude  of  the  exterior. 
It  is,  however,  well  constructed,  and  well  conducted  too,  for  its  pe- 
culiar purposes.  You  observe  how  silently  open  and  shut  the  nu- 
merous doors.  Your  ear  never  hears  the  fall  of  a  single  footstep. 
The  floors  are  richly  and  thickly  carpeted.  The  woman  who  looks 
at  your  coupon,  informs  you,  almost  in  a  whisper,  as  she  noiselessly 
unlocks  a  door,  that  your  seat  is  on  the  fifth  banc.  Entering,  you 
take  possession  of  your  No.  96,  in  the  Stalles  d'Orchestre.  The 
ornaments  of  the  interior  are  simple  and  appropriate.  Here  and 
there  are  harps  and  lutes  pictured,  and  upon  the  ceiling  you  read 
the  names  of  many  renowned  composers.  All  things  remind  you 
of  a  temple  to  Euterpe.  You  are  where  ears  gather,  emphatically 
1o  hear»  And  then  the  company, — how  very  superb !  Ladies  in 
plumed  opera-bats,  and  bucks  devouring  them  through  immense 
lorgnettes.  This  is,  indeed,  the  essentially  fashionable  opera  house. 
If  one  would  see  Paris  commercial,  let  him  go  to  the  Bourse ;  or 
Paris  political,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  or  Paris  legal,  to  the 
Palace  of  Justice ;  but  Parts  fiuhionable  may  chiefly  be  seen,  within 
these  walls,  three  times  each  week.  At  your  right  hand  is  one  of 
its  elegant  habiMs.    He  is  a  model  in  his  way.    Marie  that  profu- 
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sion  of  curls.  How  deeply  dark  are  his  moostaehes  and  whiskers ! 
His  neck  is  in  a  white  cravat.  His  coat-collar  spreads  away  over 
his  shoulders.  Tightly  laced  is  his  velvet  vest.  And  then  his  pan- 
taloons ! — so  closely  do  they  emhraee  his  nether  eztremitiesy  that 
they  but  seem  a  superadded  cuticle.  .And  ahoul  his  boots  are  they 
clasped  in  that  ingenious,  compact,  and  truly  French  style,  which 
precludes  all  possibility  of  taking  off  the  one  without  the  other. 
From  his  bosom  projects  a  delicate  ruffle,  in  breadth  one  inch.  His 
wrists  are  with  ruffles  likewise  ornamented.  He  places  his  thin 
opera-hat  beneath  his  arm.  And  now  for  the  first  time  snapping 
asunder  the  thited  that  holds  together  those  unworn  kids  of  marble 
whiteness,  he  draws  them  on,  and  raises  his  large  double  ivory- 
mounted  opera-glass,  to  survey  the  scene  which  the  uplifted  curtain 
has  just  revealed.  This  gentleman  dines  at  the  Cercle  des  Etran- 
gers,  and  lives  upon  the  music  of  the  Italian  Opera.  His  map  of 
Paris  is  merely  the  little  strip  between  his  Club-house  and  the  Rue 
Favart.  Here  is  the  melodious  sphere  of  his  future,  his  present,  his 
past.  His  thoughts,  and  emotions,  and  enjoyments  are  here  con- 
centred. He  accompanies  the  opera,  when  in  May  it  departs  for 
London,  and  returns  with  it  to  its  winter  campaign  in  Paris.  He 
has  little  admiration  for  else  than  the  tones  of  Grisi,  and  Rubini, 
and  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  At  this  time  he  seems  rather  to 
affect  the  Lablache.  Having  last  week  heard  that  his  favorite  had 
disappeared  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  he  ordered  servants  to  pack  up  for 
Italy.  Without  Lablache,  the  Italian  Opera  would  to  him  be 
nothing ;  and  without  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris  would  be  still  less. 

The  curtain  has  arisen.  The  Puritani  of  Bellini,  a  ehef-de-cduvre 
of  the  departed  maestro,  is  the  work  of  art  now  to  be  represented. 
It  enlists  the  talents  of  the  whole  company.  One  of  the  finest  mu- 
sical  compositions  of  the  age,  embodied  by  its  finest  voices.  Of 
Bellini's  nine  works,  only  four  are  much  performed.  The  other  five 
are  unimpressive.  Of  these  the  Puritani  is  his  last,  and  by  many 
is  deemed  his  best.  Like  all  his  pieces,  it  is  peculiar ; — unlike  Ros- 
sini's, or  Donizetti's ;  unlike  the  music  of  the  great  German  and 
the  French  masters.  It  is  to  him  as  peculiar,  as  b  his  poetry  to  an 
original  poet,  or  his  paintings  to  an  original  artist.  It  is  filled, 
however,  with  melodies  that  one  could  call  none  other  than  Italian  : 
strains  of  passionate  and  tender  melancholy  which  we  are  irresisti- 
bly led,  and  which  we  love,  to  associate  with  the  land  of  Bellini's 
birth.  Sadness,  not  severe,  but  gentle  and  romantic,  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  Bellini's  character,  so  fiir  as  that  character  may  be 
judged  by  revelations  of  it  in  his  operas  ;^«nd  where  does  that 
feature  more  firequently  and  more  impressively  appear  than  in  the 
Puritani,  to  which  we  are  now  listening  T    It  is  here  that  I  first 
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Msten  to  the  voice  of  Orui.  I  place  her  below  Malibran.  Her 
Yoice  wants  the  wide,  the  marvellous  range  which  characterized  that 
of  the  latter*  Moreover,  she  lacks  her  grand  dramatic  powers* 
Had  Malibran  never  been  gifted  with  her  miracle  of  a  voice,  she 
might  have  been  renowned  as  an  actress  merely.  A  sin^^e  glance 
of  her  eye,  a  single  combination  of  her  features,  conveyed  whole 
sentences  of  thought.  Grisi  has  a  beautiful  Italian  face,  a  deep 
black  eye,  which  languishes  better  than  any  I  have  seen  out  of  Ye* 
nice,  a  strong  arm,  and  a  body  distantly  approaching  to  the  em*bon* 
point.  She  manages  her  eye  well  at  times,  and  likewise  her  ges* 
ticulation*  She  makes  love  admirably,  and  likewise  does  she  make 
a  most  melodious  and  heart-melting  scold.  But  she  lacks  in  dear, 
spiritual,  dramatic  power.  There  is,  moreover,  this  in  Grisi's  man« 
ner : — ^when  she  is  giving  the  thought  of  Bellini,  complicated  and 
beyond  all  parallel,  difficult  as  it  often  is,  in  the  notes  of  Puritanic 
her  countenance  goes  through  a  most  unpleasant,  nay,  a  most  pain* 
ful  variety  of  expressions.  These  are  evidences  of  her  ^brl  to  give 
truly  and  effectively  that  thought.  With  Malibran  it  was  not  so* 
The  effort  exacted  by  her  vocal  organs  never  interfered  with  her 
features.  Those  features  were  always  lefl  at  liberty  to  ^id  in  giv- 
ing the  sentiment  which  her  tones  might  be  expressing.  As  in  the 
complicated  dance  of  Taglioni,  all  is  delightful  ease ;  even  so  was  it 
in  the  wonderful  song  of  Malibran.  It  is  no  dii^mragement  of 
Grisi  to  place  her  just  below  such  a  miracle  as  Malibran.  Tliat 
ahe  may  in  so  many  respects  be  compared  with  her,  is  evidence  that 
she  belongs  to  the  extraordinary ;  and  now  that  the  former  has  passed 
away,  she  may  with  propriety  claim  to  possess  the  most  remarkable 
female  voice  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  delight  with  which  this  even- 
ingy  in  executing  a  certain  song,  she  filled  the  thronged  house.  An 
instant  before  she  commenced,  there  was  a  general  hiss.  A  hiss  is 
among  the  highest  compliments  that  to  a  singer  can  here  be  payed. 
It  was  a  hiss  of  silence  into  all  tongues,  and  of  preparation  into  all 
ears.  The  silence  that  ensued  was  as  of  the  dead.  The  song  was 
commenced.  What  full,  flowing  richness,  what  foods  of  melody ! 
What  lightning-like  transitions  from  deep  bass  up  to  the  most  dis- 
tant, shrill,  and  vanishing  note !  What  tremendous  shakes,  like  the 
swiftest  and  longest  ever  wrought  by  Nicholson  upon  the  flute ! 
And  then  with  what  wondrous  accuracy,  in  one  unbroken  effort,  she 
dashed  through  the  entire  diapason  of  her  voice,  from  the  highest 
note  down,  down,  through  flats  and  sharps,  to  the  very  lowest. 
^  Brava,  brava,  bravissima,"  murmured  a  thousand  lips.  White  kids 
smote  together.  Grentlemen  stood  up,  and  waved  snowy  handker- 
diiefs.    Ladies  applauded  with  loud  enthusiasm.    Wreaths  and 
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bouquets  strewed  the  stage.  Cries  of  ^^bis,  bis''  were  reiterated  on 
erery  side,  and  the  song  was  re-sung*  This  is  enthusiasm  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  WhUe  the  air  was  in  process  of  execution,  the  still- 
ness was  complete.  Not  one  single  note,  howeyer  delicate,  foiled 
in  its  end  of  descending  through  the  ear  far  into  the  hearer's  heart. 
Not  until  that  air  was  closed,  did  bars  and  bolts  seem  to  fly  asunder* 
and  enthusiasm  to  burst  forth.  They  do  these  things  well  in  France. 
It  is  hardly  so,  howeyer,  when  an  orator  harangues  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  What  with  talking,  and  walking,  and  shuffling  of  pa- 
pers, and  murmurs  from  the  extreme  right  and  approbation  from  the 
extreme  left,  and  begging  to  silence  by  the  President's  bell,  the  poor 
orator's  discourse  of  speech  seems  half  in  yain.  When  pleasure  is 
the  object,  the  French  have  most  admirable  systems,  which  most 
admirably  do  they  apply.  When,  howeyer,  business,  and  mere 
comfort  aud  b^iefit  are  the  ends  of  their  systems  for  accomplishing 
them,  the  same  remark  cannot  with  truth  be  made. 

The  yoice  of  Rubini  is  as  wonderfid  as  that  of  Grisi.  It  is  belieyed 
to  have  realized  the  beau  ideal  of  tenors.  It  came  from  Bergamo, 
much  renowned  as  la  eUtd  degli  tenoru  Out  of  his  voice,  Rubini  is 
little  or  nothing.  He  has  a  blue  eye,  a  large  round  face,  enormous 
whiskers,  and  an  awkward  gait.  As  a  dramatic  performer,  you 
pronounce  him,  afler  some  observation,  a  mere  stick.  But  in  his 
vocal  organs,  he  is  one  of  the  great  prodigies  of  the  time.  And  of 
them  is  he  completest  master.  The  ease  and  facility  with  which  he 
brings  them  aU  into  appropriate  action,  are  indeed  marvellous. 
This  evening,  on  several  occasions,  he  seemed  to  treat  his  voice  as 
somettiing  apart  from  himself,  some  wondrous  instrument,  with 
whose  strings  or  stops  he  was  perfectly  ^miliar  and  which  he  de 
lighted  to  use,  like  some  plaything,  as  does  Pftganini  his  violin. 
He  is  conscious  that  it  has  powers  vast  and  unfailing,  and  therefore 
does  he  dash  ahead^with  a  freedom  and  fearlessness  that  I  have 
never  heard,  except  perhaps  in  Malibran.  There  is  nothing  in  its 
way  more  gratifying  to  a  novice  than  the  supreme  self-possession 
with  which  Rubini  advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  surveys 
the  most  profoundly  fastidious  musical  critics  of  all  Europe,  ere  he 
commences  one  of  his  magnificent  arias^  He  probably  knows  that, 
as  before  there  could  be  a  Longinus,  there  must  he  a  Homer ;  so  be- 
fore there  could  be  such  critics  as  themselves,  there  must  be  such  a 
Rubini  as  himself.  It  is  from  him,  and  such  as  him,  that  they  derive 
their  principles  of  criticism. 

Rubini  has  a  wide  barytone  and  a  still  wider  falsetto,  and  the 
power  with  which  his  voice  plays  in  these  two  spheres  is  quite  in- 
comprehttisible.  Moreover,  the  beauty  with  which  it  glides  from 
one  up  into  the  other  is  beyond  all  description.    And  then  he  pours 
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forth  hifl  treagaresy  not  only  boldly  and  beautifiillyf  bnt  abunw 
dantly.  Sometimes  his  voice  is  like  a  bugle,  sometimes  like  a  cla« 
rionette,  now  like  a  trombone^  and  again  like  a  harp*  It  has  like* 
wise  tones  which  no  human  instrument,  nor  no  human  voice,  ever 
possessed.  What  are  those  tones?  Altogether  indescribable ;  and  I 
doubt  not  as  much  a  mjrstery  to  Rubini  himself  as  to  his  astounded 
auditors.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  these  peculiar 
tones  was  last  week  made  in  a  new  opera  by  Costa.  Until  his  ap. 
pearance  in  this  operai  Rubini  was  supposed  to  have  developed  and 
revealed  all  his  vocal  powers.  Every  thing  which  his  voice  could 
do,  it  was  believed  to  have  done.  Each  night  witnessed  only  a  fine 
reproduction  of  former  tones.  Now,  in  this  new  opera,  there  is  a 
song  whose  execution  by  Rubini  has  disclosed  capacities  in  his 
voice  of  which  he  himself  was  totally  unaware.  That  song,  more« 
over,  has  saved  the  poor  opera  from  damnation.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  almost  frantic  burst  of  apphtuse  with  which  it  was,  for 
the  first  time,  received.  The  house  did  not,  as  usual,  wait  until  the 
artist  had  entirely  concluded.  It  was  hurried  out  of  its  wonted  de- 
corum by  surprise.  The  passion  expressed  is  revenge.  And  while 
there  was  hardly  a  spark  of  that  passion  in  Rubini's  face,  or  atti- 
tude, or  gesticulation,  his  voice  seemed  actually  to  glare  and  fiame 
with  it.  The  tones  were  of  the  wildest,  fiercest,  most  hyena-like 
savageness.  And  the  imjjression  they  produced,  not  revealed  in 
mere  hand-clapping,  and  wreath-flinging,  came  forth  in  a  burst  and 
shout  of  amazement.  An  Italian,  at  my  side,  declared  that  such 
notes  were  never  heard  before  in  Europe.  That  song,  as  I  said, 
saved  the  opera.  Hundreds  now  wait  with  indifierent  patience  to 
hear  it,  and  having  so  heard,  instantly  quit  the  house.  I  cannot 
call  it  pleasing— -only  marvellous.  Being  marvellous,  it  takes  with 
a  Parisian  audience.  Rubini's  voice  is  not  only  peculiar  in  tbe 
mere  strangeness  of  its  tones,  but  likewise  in  their  tenderness.  I 
know  not  where  to  look  for  an  image  that  may  express,  though 
faintly,  the  surpassing  beauty,  and  delicacy,  and  pathos  of  some  of 
his  cadenzas.  They  oftentimes  half  vanish,  and  die  away  into  those 
imaginary  melodies  only  heard  by  lovers  and  poets,  themselves  half, 
dreaming  in  midnight  solitudes.  Just  as  some  of  these  beautiful 
efibrts  close,  a  long-drawn  breath  may  be  heard  escaping  fnHn  many 
a  spell-relieved  listener. 

But  here  is  Lablacbe.  The  Italian  company — ^the  finest  in  the 
world — has  no  place  unfilled.  It  has  every  vocal  as  well  as  instro- 
mental  tone  which  it  desires.  What  is  the  place  held  therein  by 
Lablache?  He  is  the  bass-singer.  And  in  his  sphere,  he  is  as  un- 
rivalled as  Rubini  or  Grisi  in  theirs.  In  the  first  place  LaUache 
has  the  loudest  voice  for  song  in  Europe.    Place  him  between  an 
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orchestra  of  fifty  iBstrumeiitSi  and  a  ehonu  of  fifty  Yoicesy  all  in 
their  strongest  action,  and  the  tones  of  his  larynx  will  be  audible 
above  them  all.  In  the  second  phtce,  his  voice  has  great  richnessi 
great  expressiveness,  great  compass.  Lablache  is  a  mighty  man  in 
that  enormous  chest  and  stomach  of  his.  His  lungs  must  be  of 
broadest  and  most  tough  material.  The  ease  with  which  he  rolls 
forth  his  strong,  organ  tones,  is  perfectly  refreshing.  You  hear  a 
grand  efiect,  and  you  see  an  adequate  cause.  Lablache  is,  nuHre- 
over,  a  very  good  actor.  In  what  is  called  the  ofpera  huffa^  he.  is 
universally  esteemed  a  beau-ideal.  In  all  bis  voice  and  all  his  man- 
ner preside  a  masculine  vigor,  and  a  robustness,  which,  make  him  a 
general  favorite.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  whom  these  critics 
deign  to  applaud  on  his  first  entrance,  each  evening,  to  perform  his 
part.  Lablache,  like  Rubini,  seldom  or  never  returns  applause  with 
body.bending. 

Tamburini  is  the  counter-tenor  of  the  company.  His  voice 
rings  like  a  silver-trumpet.  It  has  not  the  wide  compass  of  Ru* 
bini's  or  Lablache's,  but  in  its  sphere  is  admirable.  It  makes  no 
astounding  efforts.  It  goes  on  alone,  or  in  company  with  the  others, 
clearly,  vigorously,  elastically.  Were  his  vocal  organs  anatomically 
examined,  I  doubt  not  they  would  surprise  by  their  hale,  healthy, 
muscular  springiness.  And  Tamburini  has  feeling  too,  feeling  mo- 
mently revealed  through  those  organs.  In  pathetic  and  tender  ex- 
pression, I  have  soDietimes  thought  him  equal  to  Rubint. 

IvanhoflT— small  as  he  is  and  serf  as  he  was — ^brought  up  with 
him  to  Paris  in  1830,  from  the  distant  Russian  province  of  Chemi. 
goff*,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sopranos  I  have  ever  heard  out  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  secures  a  fair  quantity  of  applause,  and  in 
quartetts  and  quintetts,  his  shrill  notes  are  remarkably  effective. 

Of  Albertazzi,  and  Taccani  I  now  say  nothing,  nor  of  the  ad« 
mirable  male  and  female  chorus,  nor  moreover  of  the  orchestra. 
How  harmoniously  their  tones  chimed  in,  each  with  the  other,  to 
reveal  the  poetry  of  Bellini,  as  embodied  in  his  Puritani,  I  cannot 
well  express  in  words.  They  seemed  to  be  oQ  drilled  in  complete 
perfection.  Each  voice  and  instrument  had  its  sphere,  and  in  that 
sphere  was  unexceptionable.  I  heard  not  a  single  false  note  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  performance.  If  every  department 
of  French  action  could  but  enlist  the  care»  and  labor,  and  skill 
bestowed  upon  these  tones  which  perish  soon  as  created,  this  society 
would  swiftly  move  on  to  its  ultimate  destinies.  I  can  recall  no 
like  example  of  so  numerous  and  powerful  agents  brought  into  so 
efficient  an  execution  of  a  single  end.  And  well  might  Bellini  re^ 
joice,  not  only  in  such  vehicles  of  his  thought,  but  likewise  in  such 
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refined  and  appreciating  ears.  Re  has  not  conceived  in  vain.  Hia 
best  inspirations  are  best  expressed  before  the  best  judges.  He  is 
not  unlike  a  fine  poet,  impressing  an  assembly  alive  to  poetry 
through  a  noble  language. 

The  music  of  Paris  is  the  music  of  Europe  and  of  the  time.  It 
is  not  uninteresting  to  know,  though  imperfectly,  what  that,  music 
is,  how  it  is  here  performed,  and  here  received.  I  see  therein  some 
illustration  of  the  taste  and  character  of  the  age. 

J.  J.  J. 


MY  FIRST  LOVE. 


BT  F.  A.  DUBIYAGC. 


We  met— Upon  the  ulver  sand 

Beneath  a  starry  sky, 
When  silence  fell  on  sea  and  land, 

And  none  of  earth  was  nigh. 

If  in  the  blue  horizon  shone 

A  white  and  spectral  sai], 
Soon,  phantom-like,  it  harried  on. 

And  vanished  with  the  gale. 

Her  lily  hand  was  linked  in  mine, 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  me — 

She  stood  benignant  and  divine, 
A  Naiad  of  the  sea. 

I  dared  around  her  marble  brow 
A  wreath  of  flowers  to  bind, 

Where  diamonds  burn  and  sparkle  now 
With  orient  pearls  entwined. 

We  met  beside  the  moonlight  wave 

In  innocence  and  truth, 
And  each  unto  the  other  gave 

Tlie  hopes,  the  vows  of  youtli. 
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And  if,  with  Passion's  fondness  warm, 

And  Lore's  young  daring  wild, 
I  threw  my  arms  around  her  form — 

What  was  I  but  a  child  ? 

The  ripple  warbled  on  the  shore, 

The  sky  was  bright  above- 
As  if  to  shed  a  halo  o'er 

The  plighting  of  our  love. 

That  lore  which  was  to  last  an  age, 

Endured  but  half  a  year — 
Its  record  fills  a  faded  page 

Once  read  with  many  a  tear. 

With  many  a  tear  in  sorrow  shed 

The  yellow  leaf  was  wetr— 
Which  told  how  all  my  hope  had  fled. 

How  I  could  ne'er  forget 

Sadly  I  watched  the  lessening  sail 

That  lingered  on  the  Bay, 
Till  in  the  twilight  dim  and  pale. 

It  ftded  quite  away. 

And  Ellen  sought  another  shore, 

And  found  another  heart. 
To  throb  as  mine  had  done  before 

'Ere  we  were  doom'd  to  part. 

Some  jilted  lovers  take  to  drink. 

And  some  to  something  worse; 
But  I  seek  bliss  in  shedding  ink. 

And  fame  in  writing  verse. 


•        ♦        •        "Oh  she  is  fair! 

As  fair  as  Heaven  to  look  upon  !  as  fair 

As  ever  vision  of  the  Virgin  blest 

That  weary  pilgrim,  resting  by  the  fount. 

Beneath  the  palm,  and  dreaming  to  the  tune 

Of  flowing  waters,  duped  his  soul  withaL 

It  was  permitted  in  my  pilgrimage, 

To  rest  beside  the  fount  beneath  the  tree. 

Beholding  there  no  vision,  but  a  maid 

Whose  form  was  light  and  p-aceful  as  the  palm. 

Whose  heart  was  pure  and  jocund  as  the  fount. 

And  spre«ul  a  freshness  and  a  verdure  round." 

PhUip  Van  Artevelde, 


DESTINIES  OF  POETRY 


PROM  TH£  FRENCH  OF  M.  DE  LAMIRTINE. 


Whilb  man  himself  shall  live,  can  the  most  beautiful  of  his  en« 
dowments  perish  !  What,  in  reality,  is  poetry  7  Like  all  within  us 
that  LB  divine,  it  can  be  defined  neither  by  one  word  nor  by  a  thou- 
sand. It  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  most  deeply  seated  in  the 
heart,  and  most  divine  in  the  thought  of  man,  of  that  which  visible 
nature  has  most  magnificent  in  its  images  and  most  melodious  in 
its  sounds.  It  is  at  once  sentiment  and  sensation,  mind  and  mat- 
ter, and  thus  constitutes  a  complete  language — the  language  above 
all  others,  that  addresses  itself  to  the  whole  nature  of  man,  pos. 
sessing  ideas  for  his  intellect,  feeling  for  his  soul,  images  for  his 
imagination,  and  music  for  his  ear!  Hence  it  is  that  this  lan- 
guage, when  well  spoken,  overpowers  him  like  the  thunderbolt,  and 
overwhelms  him  with  internal  conviction  and  intuitive  evidence, 
or  enchants  him  like  a  spell,  and  lulls  him  motionless  and  fascinated 
like  an  infant  in  its  cradle,  hushed  by  the  soothing  carols  of  its  mo- 
ther's voice.  See,  then,  why  men  can  neither  endure  nor  produce 
imich  poetry,  because  that,  appealing  to  his  whole  being,  both  to 
his  mind  and  his  senses,  and  exciting  at  the  same  time  these  two- 
fold attributes — ^thought  by  thought,  and  senses  by  sensations— -it 
soon  overpowers  him,  like  every  too  great  enjoyment,  with  a  vo- 
luptuous fatigue,  and  makes  him  express,  in  a  few  verses,  and  in  a 
few  moments  of  time,  all  the  internal  life  and  force  of  feeling  in 
his  double  organization.  Prose  addresses  itself  only  to  the  under- 
standing, verse  speaks  to  the  understanding  and  the  power  of  sen- 
sation at  the  same  time.  This  language,  though  altogether  won- 
derful and  instinctive,  or  rather,  indeed,  because  it  is  wonderful  and 
instinctive,  this  language  will  never  die !  It  is  not,  as  has  often 
been  repeated  in  spile  of  the  successive  denials  of  all  ages,  it  is  not 
only  the  language  of  the  infancy  of  all  nations,  the  first  prattling 
of  human  intellect — it  is  the  language  of  all  the  ages  of  mankind  ; 
artless  and  simple  when  nations  are  in  the  cradle,  narrative  and 
full  of  wonders,  like  the  nurse  by  the  child's  pillow  ;  pastoral  and 
fiill  of  love  among  young  and  pastoral  races,  warlike  and  epic 
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among  tribes  of  warriors  and  conquerors ;  mystical,  lyjical,  pro- 
phetic or  sententious  in  the  Theocracies  of  Egypt  or  Jadea ;  grave, 
philosophical  and  corruptive,  in  the  advanced  civilization  of  Rome, 
of  Florence,  or  of  Louis  XIV. ;  wild  and  tumultuous  in  periods  of 
convulsions  and  ruins,  as  in  *93 ;  novel,  melancholy,  variable,  timid 
and  bold  at  once,  in  days  of  the  revival  and  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety, as  at  present.  Later  still,  in  the  old  age  of  nations,  it  is 
sad,  gloomy,  full  of  lamentation,  and  disheartened  like  them,  breath- 
ing at  the  same  time  throuf^h  its  stanzas  mournful  forebodings, 
fantastic  dreams  of  the  last  great  changes  of  the  world,  and  strong 
and  divine  hopes  of  a  resurrection  of  mankind  under  another 
form.  Such  is  Poetry.  It  is  man  himself;  it  is  the  instinct  of  all 
his  ages,  and  the  'internal  echo  of  all  human  impressions ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  thinking  and  feeling  humanity,  taken  up  and  modulated  by 
certain  men, — men  above  the  common  mould,  possessinji^  the  mens 
dwimor^  which  soars  above  the  tumultuous  and  confused  noise  of 
generations,  and  remains  after  they  are  passed  away,  and  which 
reveals  to  posterity  their  sorrows  or  their  joys,  their  deeds  or  their 
thoughts.  This  voice  will  never  be  destroyed  in  the  world,  for  it  is 
not  the  invention  of  man.  God  himself  has  given  it,  and  it  is  the 
first  cry  that  ascends  to  him  from  his  human  children !  It  will 
also  be  the  last  which  the  Creator  will  hear  arise  from  his  work 
when  he  shall  dash  it  in  pieces— sprang  from  him,  to  him  it  will 
return.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

But  we  are  not  at  this  period.  The  world  is  young,  for  thought 
can  yet  discover  an  immeasurable  space  between  the  actual  con- 
dition of  man  and  that  to  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  attain. 
Hence  Poetry  must  have  new  and  high  destinies  to  fulfil. 

It  will  no  longer  be  lyrical  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  under. 
stand  the  word ;  it  has  no  longer  enough  of  youth,  of  freshness,  of 
involuntary  bursting  forth  of  feeling  to  sing  as  at  the  first  awaken. 
ing  of  human  thought.  It  will  no  longer  be  Epic  :  man  has  lived 
too  long,  and  reflected  too  much,  to  be  amused  and  interested  by  the 
long  works  of  the  Epopeia ;.  and  experience  has  destroyed  his  be- 
lief in  the  wonders  by  which  Epic  poetry  enchanted  his  credulity. 
It  will  no  longer  be  dramatic,  because  the  scenes  of  real  life  in  our 
age  of  liberty  and  political  action  will  have  a  more  urgent,  a  more 
real,  and  a  ileeper  interest  than  those  of  the  theatre  ;  because  the 
higher  classes  of  society  no  longer  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  moved, 
bat  to  judge ;  because  society  has  become  critical  instead  of  being 
open-hearted.  In  its  pleasures  it  no  longer  exercises  a  confiding 
faith.  The  Drama  will  become  the  amusement  of  the  populace. 
From  them  and  for  them  it  bad  its  beginning,  and  to  them  it  must 
return.    None  bat  the  populace  now  carry  their  hearts  to  the  thea- 
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tre.  The  popular  drama  then,  made  to  suit  the  illiterate^  will  not 
long  have  a  character  sufficieutly  noble,  ekgant*  and  refined  to  be 
attractive  to  those  of  cultivated  minds ;  this  class  will  therefore 
abandon  it ;  and  when  it  shall  have  raised  the  taste  of  the  pit  to  the 
height  of  its  chosen  style*  this  auditory  will  quit  it,  and  it  must  de- 
scend lower  still,  in  order  that  it  may  be  felt.  Men  of  genius  are 
even  now  attempting  to  avert  this  destiny  of  the  drama.  Would 
that  they  might  succeed !  they  will  at  least  leave  glorious  monu- 
ments of  their  strife.  It  is  a  question  of  Aristocracy  and  Demo* 
cracy ; — ^the  drama  is  the  faithful  image  of  civilization. 

Poetry  will  be  reason  in  verse  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come*.  It 
will  be  philosophical,  religious,  political  or  social,  like  the  eras  of 
mankind  which  it  may  accompany.  It  will,  above  all,  be  deep,  per- 
sonal, meditative,  and  grave ;  no  longer  a  sport  of  the  fancy,  the 
melodious  caprice  of  light  and  superficial  thought,  but  the  deep^ 
real,  and  earnest  resonance  of  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  intel- 
lect, of  the  most  mysterious  impressions  of  the  soul.  It  will  be 
man  himself  and  not  his  image,  man  in  truth  and  in  his  whole 
nature.  Signs  that  are  the  forerunners  of  this  transformation  of 
poetry  have  been  visible  for  more  than  a  century, — ^in  our  days 
they  are  increasing.  Poetry  is  stripped  more  and  more  of  its  ar* 
tificial  form ;  it  has  scarcely  any  thing  left  of  form  but  itself^ 
and  in  proportion  as  all  else  in  the  world  becomes  spiritualized, 
so  does  this. 

It  no  longer  wants  a  puppet,  it  no  longer  invents  machinery ;  for 
the  first  thing  now  done  by  the  reader's  mind  is  to  strip  the  pup* 
pet,  to  pull  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  to  seek  poesy  itself  in  a 
poetical  work,  and  to  seek  also  the  mind  of  the  author  in  his  pro- 
ductions. But  will  poetry  be  lifeless  through  being  more  true,  more 
earnest,  more  real  than  it  ever  was  before  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  will 
have  more  life,  more  intensity,  more  power  than  heretofore  !  and  i 
appeal  to  the  rising  generation,  now  entering  upon  all  that  consti- 
tutes poetry  itself—love,  religion,  liberty — and  I  ask  of  them  if 
there  has  ever  been,  in  literary  eras,  a  time  so  remarkable  for  ta- 
lents, whether  already  developed  or  promising  yet  to  unfold  them- 
selves 7  I  know  it  better  than  any  one,  for  I  have  often  been  the 
unknown  confidant  of  a  thousand  mysterious  voices,  singing  in  the 
world  or  in  solitude  ;  and  without,  as  yet,  an  echo  to  their  renown* 
N09  there  were  never  more  poets  nor  more  poetry  than  exist  in 
France  and  in  Europe  while  I  write  these  words,  at  this  very  in- 
stant, while  some  superficial  or  prejudiced  minds  are  crying  out 
that  poetry  has  accomplished  its  destiny,  and  prophesying  the  de. 
cay  of  mankind.  I  see  no  sign  of  failure  in  the  human  mind,  no 
symptom  either  of  weakness  or  old  age ;    I  see  old  institutions 
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cnirobling,  but  young  generations^  whom  the  breath  oflife  excites  and 
propels  in  every  sense,  and  who  will  rebuild,  in  yet  unknown  forms, 
this  endless  work,  the  continual  making  and  re-making  of  which 
God  has  given  to  man  as  his  proper  destiny.  In  this  work  poetry 
has  its  place,  though  Plato  would  &in  have  expelled  it.  It  is  she 
who  soars  above  society  and  judges  it,  and  who,  showing  to  man 
the  meanness  of  his  work,  unceasingly  urges  him  forward,  pointing 
out  to  him  Utopias,  imaginary  republics,  and  cities  of  God,  and 
breathing  into  his  heart  courage  to  strive  for,  and  hope  to  attain 
them. 

Besides  this  philosophical,  rational,  political,  and  social  destiny 
of  future  poetry,  it  has  yet  a  new  destiny  to  accomplish  ;  it  must 
follow  the  bias  of  institutions  and  the  press,  it  must  mould  it- 
self to  the  people,  and  become  popular,  like  religion,  reason,  and 
philosophy.  The  press  begins  to  foresee  this  work,  an  immense 
and  powerful  task  which,  communicating  incessantly  to  all  the 
thoughts  of  all,  will  lower  the  mountains,  raise  up  the  vallies,  level 
the  inequalities  of  intellects,  and  in  a  short  time  leave  upon  the 
earth  no  other  power  than  that  of  universal  reason,  which  will  have 
increased  its  power  by  the  power  of  all.  Sublime  and  incalculable 
union  of  all  the  thoughts,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  estimated 
but  by  him  who  has  given  to  man  the  power  to  conceive  and  re- 
alize it !  The  poetry  of  our  days  has  already  tried  this  form,  and 
talents  of  a  high  order  have  degraded  themselves  in  order  to  win 
popular '  favor ;  poetry  has  become  song,  that  it  may  fly  on  the 
wings  of  chorus  to  the  fields  and  cottages.  It  has  conveyed  to 
them  some  noble  memorials,  some  generous  inspirations,  some  sen- 
timents of  social  morality ;  but  it  ia  still  to  be  lamented  that  it  has 
sometimes  given  popularity  to  passion,  hatred,  or  envy.  It  is  to  give 
popularity  to  truth,  to  love,  to  reason,  to  exalted  sentiments  of 
religion  and  enthusiasm,  that  popular  Geniuses  ought,  for  the 
future,  to  consecrate  their  powers.  This  poetry  must  be  cre- 
ated, the  time  demands  it  and  the  people  thirst  for  it.  The  peo- 
ple are  at  least  more  poetical  than  we  are,  for  they  are  more  true 
to  nature ;  but  they  have  need  of  an  interpreter  between  nature  and 
themselves ;  it  is  for  us  to  fiU  that  office,  and  to  explain  to  them, 
by  sentiments  translated  into  their  own  language,  the  goodness,  the 
nobleness,  the  generosity,  the  patriotism,  and  the  enthusiastic  piety 
that  God  has  implanted  in  their  hearts.  All  the  primitive  stages 
of  the  human  race  have  had  their  spirituality  actually  sung.  Shall 
advanced  civilization  be  the  only  period  which  shall  put  to  silence 
this  internal  and  consoling  voice  of  mankind  1  No  ;  in  the  eternal 
order  of  things  nothing  dies,  all  ia  changed.  Poetry  is  the  guar- 
dian spirit  to  the  human  race  in  all  its  ages. 


SUMMER  RAIN. 
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Tb£  Sun  ifl  at  hU  mid-day  height,  the  forest  leaves  are  still, — 
There  is  no  rustling  in  the  grass — "  no  breeze  upoii  the  hill  *," 
The  brook  that  in  the  Spring-light  flashed  and  foamed  with  giant  force, 
Is  dwindled  to  a  stream  that  drips  and  trickles  from  its  source. 

The  reaper  leaves  his  weary  task,  and  seeks  the  spreading  tree — 

The  cows  are  in  the  shady  ponds  in  water  to  the  knee, 

Too  listless  in  that  sultry  hour  to  move  and  drive  away 

The  never- wearied  Summer-flies  that  buzzing  round  them  play. 

There  is  no  freshness  in  the  scene — the'grass  is  hot  and  dry, 

And  slippery  to  the  dusty  foot  that  slowly  loiters  by ; 

The  leaves,  that  have  no  breeze  to  kiss,  have  lost  the  verdant  glow 

That  Spring's  soft  breath,  and  April's  showers,  and  milder  suns  bestow. 

The  energies  of  Nature  seem  exhausted  by  the  might 
Of  noon's  intense  and  breathless  heat,  and  long  to  greet  the  night ; 
The  distant  ocean,  mirror-like,  hath  hushed  his  waves  to  rest, 
And  motionless  the  white-winged  ships  are  sleeping  on  his  breast. 

And  slowly  o'er  the  dusty  road,  that  winds  beneath  the  steep, 
The  foaming  horses  drag  the  mail  whose  wearied  inmates  sleep, 
And,  toiling  through  the  dust  behind,  the  hot,  quick-breathing  hound, 
With  tongue  protruded,  seeks  the  ditch,  but  hath  no  water  found. 

The  locust  on  the  blasted  tree  monotonously  loud, 
His  long,  shrill,  chirping  song  awakes,  and  deprecates  a  cloud ; 
And  from  the  muddy  pools  around,  where  slimy  weeds  are  green. 
The  Bull-frog  sends  his  twanging  notes,  but "  few  and  far  between.*' 

And  here  and  there  from  shady  nodc»  of  fly-pursuing  bird, 
Or  Sparrow  summoning  his  mate,  the  twittering  voice  is  heaid ; 
All  else  is  hushed  in  silence  deep,  as  though  there  were  not  found 
Sufficient  energy  on  earth  for  motion  or  for  sound. 

But  lo !  above  the  distant  hills  the  white-topped  clouds  arise. 
Like  snowy  mountains  poised  in  air  and  spread  along  the  skies  ; 
And  faint,  low  mutterings  fill  the  air,  and  darkness  veils  the  sun, 
And  broad  and  heavy  thander»drops  come  faltering  one  by  one. 
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-And,  as  more  near  the  thunder  roars,  and  dear  the  lightnings  flashj 
The  copioas  torrents  deluge  earth  with  one  incessant  dash ; 
And,  briefly  filled,  the  mountain  streams  rush  down  the  deep  ravine, 
And  verdure  comes  again  to  bless  the  brown  and  dusty  scene. 

And  as  the  storm-clouds  pass  away,  a  cool  and  joyous  breeze 
Plays  lightly  o'er  the  gladdened  fields  and  "  rustles  through  the  trees  \^ 
And  Nature  wakes  as  from  a  swoon,  and,  rising  in  her  pride,         ^ 
Shakes  off  the  lethargy,  and  shouts  with  joy's  returning  tide. 

And  Earth  in  smiles  looks  up  to  GrOD,  and  with  a  thousand  notes 
The  grateful  anthem  of  her4>raise  through  Heaven's  extension  floats. 
A  thousand  voices  swell  the  song  of  gratitude  and  love, 
To  bless  the  liberal  hand  that  showered  His  blessings  from  above« 

DorckesUr^  Mass. 
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A  PBOFoimD  Teverence  for  what  is  ancient^  in  coDtradiction  from 
what  is  modem,  has  led  me  to  qualify  the  foregoing  caption  with  au 
emphatic  designation.  For,  to  be  candid,  I  must  confess,  that  while 
I  study  to  love  and  applaud  all  good  things,  of  whatever  date,  and 
above  all,  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  pertinacious 
defender  of  the  old  regime,  who,  granatm  €t  seriatim,  made  the  foK 
lowing  peroration  to  his  discourse  : — "  I  tell  you,  I  tell  you  my  bre« 
thren,  that  an  old  error  is  better  than  a  n^to  truth  :'* — ^I  repeat,  with* 
out  claiming  so  strong  a  faith  or  so  fervid  a  zeal  as  this  famous  de« 
claration  seems  to  imply,  L  do  profess  to  entertain  an  affectionate 
partiality  for  the  genuine  antique  in  all  its  respectable  forms  ;  and 
ever  have  been,  and  I  trust  ever  shall  be,  a  decided,  though  not  bo* 
perstitious  laudator  temporis  acti» 

There  is  a  consecrating  power  in  time, 

And  what  is  grey  with  years,  to  them  is  godlike. 

If  Connecticut  were  not  oU,  the  writer  of  this  article  is  some- 
what sure  that  it  never  would  have  been  perambulated  by  his  foot** 
steps  or  scribbled  about  with  bis  pen.     He  travels  con  amort  for  the 
most  part  only  where  a  venerable  antiquity  has  inscribed  her  dusty 
VOL.  z.  58 
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alphabet ;  where  the  faflt-fading  footsteps  of  man,  as  he  uhu^  can  be 
fairly  traced  by  the  curious  observer,  and  easily  compared  with  the 
freshly-imprinted  tracks  of  man  as  Ae  w. 

The  European,  perchance,  may  smile  when  the  Anglo-American 
speaks  of  the  ancient  times  of  this  or  that  division  or  scene  of  his 
country.     He  may  imagine  it  puerile  for  us  to  talk  of  a  pcu^  pecu- 
liar  to  ourselves.     The  present  alone,  he  willingly  allows  us ;  but 
our  jMuC  existence  is,  to  his  eye,  almost  a  nonentity  in  years  and  cha- 
racter, and  ovLt  future  a  mere  possible  something — ^a  dream,  that  as 
well  may  or  may  not  be  realized.     Now,  we  admit,  with  all  due  de- 
ference and  modesty,  that  our  country  hath  no  great  ancientness  to 
boast  of;  that  we,  unnamed,  and,  for  aught  that  I  can  8ee,unname- 
able  citizens  of  these  United  States^  on  the  eastern  coast  of-  North 
America  and  thereabouts,  have  not  so  many  gray  hairs,  hy  a  great 
sight,  sprinkled  over  our  national  and  social  cranium,  as  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  time-worn  and  hoary-headed  political  organizations 
of  Europe.     But  we  must  also  have  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  our 
trans-atlantic  friend,  that  toe  never  had  a  feeble  social  infancy,  a 
blundering  political  boyhood,  or  a  mannikin  condition  of  any  sort,  to 
struggle  through  ;  but  were,  in  every  important  sense,  like  our  first 
parents,  made  perfect  and  whole  ah  initio.    Our  political  and  social 
principles  and  practice  were  always  sound.     Hence  the  time  we 
haioe  hved,  has  been  all  real  life*     And  so  our  two  centuries  of  ac- 
tive and  well-behaved  existence  ought  certainly  to  count  more  than 
the  ten  preceding  centuries  of  European  life.     It  certainly  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  been  fruitful  of 
a  vastly  greater  number  of  important  events,  of  changes  auspicious 
to  the  best  interests  and  improvement  of  the  race,  than  the  thousand 
antecedent.     Do  we  not  then  possess  nearly  as  much  antiquity  as 
is  really  worth  coveting  or  talking  about  ?    At  any  rate  we  have 
but  very  little  in  oub  ancient  times  to  deplore  ;  nothing  in  our  his- 
torical reliqtuB  to  make  us  blush  for  human  nature.     We  have  no 
turreted  and  moated  castle  to  tell  us  of  feudal  and  civil  contentions ; 
for  us  no  hoary  cathedral  lifts  its  pointed  architecture  to  heaven, 
clustered  with  superstitious  associations  and  monkish  reminiscences. 
Much  as  we  admire  those  noble  piles,  and  revere  the 'taste  that 
would  snatch  them  from  destruction ;  much  as  we  prize  them  for 
their  solemn  and  awe-awakening  power,  once  the  religious  suscep- 
tibilities of  man ;  we  rejoice  that  they  are  not  ours,  since  the  causes 
that  must  have  given  them  existence  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
discordant  with  that  simplicity,  independence  of  character,  and 
economy  of  habit,  which,  until  very  recent  times,  have  constituted 
the  decus  et  presidium  of  our  name  and  nation. 

Satisfied  that  (his  view  of  the  subject  is  in  the  main  a  just  one, 
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we  are  now  prepared  to  discuss  with  tnore  confidence  our  favorite 
topic — i.  e.  antiquity,  as  it  is  written  in  the  physiognomy  of  Con- 
necticut. 

No  one  could  travel  a  dozen  miles  in  the  central,  southern,  or^ 
eastern  parts  of  this  modest-sized  state,  without  being  reminded  of 
days  of  yore,  of  generations  that  are  gone.  And  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances the  tourist,  if  observant,  will  see  tokens  of  a  past  not  less 
flourishing  and  vigorous  than  the  present.  Nay,  he  will  find  towns 
that,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  were  graced  by  more  wealth,  in- 
telligence,  and  general  prosperity,  than  they  now  possess ;  towns 
that  have  actually  retrograded,  though  under  the  influence  of  pe- 
culiar causes. 

The  Puritan  race,  with  all  their  strictness  of  religious  faith  and 
stern  simplicity  of  character,  never  entirely  lost  its  original  Eng- 
lish  education  into  stations  and  titles  ;  provided  always  these  were 
accompanied  by  superior  intelligence  and  moral  worth.  Proofs  of 
this  position  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  their  history.  Let, 
however,  the  Worshipfuls  that  occur  in  their  town  records,  the 
Esquires  that  abound  on  their  ancient  tomb-stones,  and  the  very  Re* 
verend,  sometimes  at  least,  bestowed  on  their  ministers,  suffice  for  the 
present.  They  never  wei^  guilty  of  speaking  evil  of  dignities  as 
such,  so  long  as  deference  did  not  require  sacrifice  of  principle  or 
of  right.  This  salutary  respect  for  the  powers  and  honors  that  be, 
has  always  been  New-England's  strong  prophylactic  against  both 
the  senseless  reveries  of  fanaticism  and  the  rude  familiarities  of 
an  ignobile  vul|pis.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  those 
Eastern  c^monwealths,  in  which  a  perfect  social  subordination, 
coupled  with  that  regard  for  appearances  which  is  its  natural  ad- 
junct, did  not  prevail ;  but  this  was  mingled  with  no  "  upper  and 
low  class  doctrine,''  for  there  were  no  aristocratical  pretensions  on 
the  one  hand  or  cringing  servility  on  the  other.  Such  distinctions, 
and  such  feelings,  hostile  as  they  are  to  virtue,  subversive  as  they 
are  to  all  manly  independence  of  character,  and  all  freedom  of  spi- 
rit,  seem  to  me,  so  far  as  some  observation  and  inquiry  aflbrd  light, 
to  have  had  little  or  no  existence,  even  in  idea,  in  the  social  life  of 
Connecticut,  at  least  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  there  were  no  inequalities  of  rank ;  for 
that  could  not  but  be  where  there  were  inequalities  of  education 
and  refinement.  And  where  these  latter  conditions  do  not  exist, 
and  why  they  ought  not  to  exist,  I  have  never  yet  found  a  mortal 
either  wise  or  kind  enough  to  inform  me.  But  a  monied  aristo- 
cracy, arrogance  of  manners,  exclusiveness,  the  boast  of  superior 
caste,  and  all  that,  I  am  quite  certain  had  not  dared  to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  so  pregnant  with  goodness  and  manliness,  within  the 
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limitB  that  have  been  specified.  That  perfectly  just  and  tolerant 
theories  of  human  rights,  and  liberties  of  social  distinctions,  dec. 
were  then  held  at  all,  or  have  ever  been  held  by  New  England  in 
^eMToly  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  ;  for  that  would  be  attribut- 
ing to  them  a  wisdom  which  has  been  reserved  obly  for  the  most 
elilightened  sons  of  the  present  age  to  discover  and  unfold.  True 
it  iS|  however,  that  superior  wealth  and  intelligence  have  ever  been 
in  Connecticut  the  only  stepping-stones  to  distinction  ;  while  ge« 
neral  good  conduct,  persevering  industry,  decorum  of  behavior,  and 
ihai  retpectahle  appearance  and  manner  which  were  there  almost 
necessJEirily  as  well  the  resultant  as  the  index  of  these  virtues,  form- 
ed a  never-failing  passport  to  all  the  good  society  there  toas  agoing* 
In  a  town  which  the  writer  has  particularly  in  his  knowledge — a 
town  in  which  two  of  the  state  governors  lived  and  died— one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  one  of  those  honorable  and  noble-minded 
men  and  of  his  family,  was  a  mechanic ;  but  that  mechanic  was  also 
a  man  of  sense,  piety,  intelligence,  and  of  refinement,  both  in  his  feel- 
ings and  manners.  And  this  case  is  unquestionably  but  one  out  of 
many.  I  think  we  are  justified  in  receiving  it  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  social  life  in  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in 
New  England  at  large,  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  There 
was  then  such  an  unrestricted  and  perfect  intermixture  of  all  reput- 
able classes,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  both  in  social,  political, 
literary,  and  religious  concerns,  that  it  wa?  perhaps  impossible  for 
aristocratical  assumptions  or  discriminations  to  ripen  into  any 
thing  like  an  objectionable  or  even  a  perceptible  exLstence,  though 
such  a  result  had  been  desired.  The  whole  booy  o£^e  people 
were  so  thoroughly  one,  in  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  education, 
and  in  interests,  as  to  preclude  all  disintegration  into  parts,  and  all 
classification  too,  except  on  the  eternal  principles  of  virtue  and  in- 
telligence. Society  did  not  resemble  a  succession  of  terraces,  each 
occupied  by  its  own  peculiar  vegetation,  and  each  higher  almost 
or  quite  inaccessible  to  the  occupants  of  the  next  lower ;  but  it 
was  rather  like  a  gently  .rising  hill,  whose  summit  could  be  easily 
climbed  by  ^  the  humblest  floweret  of  the  vale.''  The  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  of  things  was,  of  course,  most  delightful. 
The  intercourse  of  life  went  on  harmoniously  and  smoothly.  So- 
ciety  was  like  a  well-tuned  instrument,  whose  very  end  was  in  uni- 
son. It  was  a  well-lubricated  machine,  that  worked  without  jarring 
and  without  any  harsh  coQision.  To  drop  figures,  there  was  then 
no  shy  looks,  founded  on  mutual  jealousy  of  precedence ;  no  hard 
thoughts,  occasioned  by  neglect  or  contumely ;  no  cringing  ser- 
vility, originated  and  fostered  by  scornful  arrogance  or  patronizing 
airs ;  no  cry  of  "  rich  against  poor  ;"  no  democracy  and  no  aristo* 
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eracy  :  nothing  was  high  but  ignorance  and  vicei  nothing  high  but 
goodness  and  education. 

But  the  reader  may  possibly,  by  this  time,  be  disposed  to  ask*— 
**  Is  this  what  you  call  ontt^ify,  whereof  you  promised  to  treat  V* 
To  which  very  reasonable  interrogatory  I  answer.  No  ;  thank  God 
the  spirit  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  not  yet  precisely 
antique ;  but  still  I  fear  it  is  considerably  antiquaUd^  and  has,  in 
many  parts  even  of  Connecticut,  gone  into  a  desuetude  that  will 
not  fail  to  cover  it  with  a  most  venerable  dust,  if  a  better  taste  and 
a  sounder  sense  do  not  arise  to  revoke  the  crazy  edicts  of  modern 
fiEtntasy,  and  reinstate  the  prostrate  forms  of  a  higher  civilization. 

H. 


A  DREAM. 

As  musing  I  lay,  sleep  coquetting  my  pillow, 

There  came  to  my  mind's  eye  a  vision  of  tbee ; 
I  viewed  thee  not  tossed  on  the  foam-crested  billow, 

I  fancied  thee  not  on  a  smooth,  sunny  sea; 

But  silting  within  a  cool  lattice  with  me. 
Where  roses  grew  'neath  the  long  wands  of  the  willow — 

These  spoke  not  of  sorrow,  nor  those  told  of  glee, 
But  our  thoughts,  as  the  roses  were  sweet,  as  the  willow- wands  free. 

Thine  eye  spoke  a  language  as  warm  as  'twas  pure ; 
Thy  brow  wore  the  sweet  calm  which  ever  it  wears, 
It  beamed  with  a  smile  which  seemed  formed  to  endure, 
And  to  dry  with  its  radiance  a  fountain  of  tears, — 
A  smile,  while  it  hallows,  enraptures,  endears. 
Ah!  why  can  he  not  these  bright  visions  secure  1 
They  come,  like  sweet  strains  which  a  life  but  once  hears, 
But  memory  enshrines  them,  to  brighten  its  dark  afler-years. 

C. 


VANDERLYN, 

OR,  THE  FORTUNES  OP  AN  ADVENTURER. 


CHAPTBH  XZ. 

[So  large  a  hiatus  occurs  here  in  the  manuscript  of  this  work,  that  we  stopped 
it  last  month,  doubting  whether  it  were  worth  while  to  proceed  further  with  the 
publication  in  our  pages.  Upon  examining  it  more  minutely  however,  we  tad 
that  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  are  contained  in  the  pages  which  follow, 
and  one  or  two  fragments  which  intervene,  give  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  story 
to  enable  us  to  connect  the  main  incidents  with  those  which  follow.  The  opposition 
of  Gertrude's  parents  to  their  union,  combine  with  other  cireumstances,  to  drive 
Yanderlyn  into  the  army ;  upon  joining  which  he  is  ordered  instantly  to  the  Nia- 
gara frontier.  A  farewell-meeting  with  his  mistress,  and  a  secret  and  rash  mar- 
riage upon  the  very  morn  of  his  departure,  is  the  consequence.  This  we  only 
loam,  however,  from  the  fragments  of  one  or  two  lettera  exchanged  between  him 
and  his  virgin  bride  during  his  hurried  march  to  the  scene  of  war.  He  seems 
afterwai)]  to  have  been  engaged  in  several  of  the  most  important  actions  upon 
the  Canada  frontier ;  but,  instead  of  rising  to  preferment  in  his  profiession,  we 
find  him  soon  after,  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  wandering  pennyless  farther  west- 
ward. An  accumulation  of  insults  or  misunderstandings  with  the  friends  of  his 
wife  has  prevented  him  from  avowing  the  connexion,  and  induced  a  resolution 
never  to  return  to  her  side  until  he  can  claim  her  from  her  family  under  cireum- 
stances less  galling  to  his  pride.  The  acquisition  of  a  competence  seems  now 
to  be  his  main  object  in  lifb,  and  from  this  point  seems  really  to  commence  "  the 
fortunes  of  an  adventurer.*' — Ed,  Avi.  Mo.^ 

Following  down  the  outlet  of  Chatauque  Lake,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  village  of  Cornplanter,  upon  the  Alleghany,  where  that  hos* 
pitable  chief  provided  me  with  a  canoe,  in  which  I  soon  reached  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  fair  Ohio  tempts  the  wanderer  upon  these  waters  to  launch  upon 
its  tranquil  bosom  and  explore  a  more  distant  region.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  at  Pittsburgh  a  flat  boat  bound  for  the  lower 
country.  Her  freight  was  not  yet  complete,  and  there  was  ample 
room  for  the  stowage  of  the  few  articles  of  merchandise  which  I  de- 
signed to  carry  as  my  first  venture  into  the  Indian  country.  My 
arrears  of  pay,  with  the  exchange  of  some  of  my  personal  efiects 
with  a  Scotch  trader  at  Pittsburgh,  soon  accomplished  the  pur* 
chase  of  these ;  and  in  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  embanked  upon, 
the  career  of  a  merchant,  with  a  stock  in  trade  moch  larger  than 
many  could  boast,  who  from  more  slender  beginnings  have  accu« 
mulated  vast  fortunes  in  this  growing  region. 
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When  all  my  arrangemeiits  were  completed^  I  exchanged  my  only 
remaining  suit  of  broad-cloth  for  one  of  Kentucky  jean,  as  being 
more  suited  to  the  present  state  of  my  fortunes,  and  soon  afler  join- 
ed  my  compagnons  de  voyage  on  board  of  the  broad.hom — that  be- 
ing the  name  of  the  kind  of  craft  most  in  use  before  steamboats 
were  introduced  upon  the  western  waters. 

My  fellow-travellers  consisted  of  an  English  farmer,  with  his  fa- 
mily, bound  for  Mr.  Birbeck's  settlement  in  Illinois ;  an  eastern 
attorney,  who  had  come  out  to  settle  some  land  claims  upon  the  Wa- 
bash ;  and  a  disbanded  army  officer,  by  courtesy  called  Major,  who, 
though  accompanied  by  a  little  daughter  of  ten  years  old,  was,  like 
myself,  travelling  to  the  far  west  to  seek  his  fortune.  There  was  also 
another  worthy,  who,  though  well  dressed  and  sufficiently  quiet  in 
his  demeanor,  was  not  considered  company  for  the  other  passengers, 
and  who  instinctively  kept  himself  aloof  in  another  part  of  the  boat. 
This  was  a  Missouri  slave-dealer,  who  had  been  up  to  Pittsburgh  to 
purchase  some  negro  cloths,  and  who  detained  the  boat  for  an  hour 
at  Wheeling  while  he  shipped  a  half  a  dozen  slaves  on  board,  hav- 
ing purchased  them  on  his  way  up  the  river,  and  left  them  here  in 
charge  of  a  friend  until  his  return. 

The  Major  and  I  soon  struck  up  an  intimacy ;  he  affecting  a  great 
interest  in  me  the  moment  he  discovered  that  I  had  been  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  I  exceedingly  amused  at  the  opportunity  of  studying  an 
original,  such  as  I  had  not  met  with  during  my  two  years'  experi- 
ence of  military  life.  He  was  a  tall,  mealy-faced  personage,  with  a 
short  abrupt-looking  nose  and  reddish  whiskers,  having  the  insipidity 
of  his  face  redeemed  only  by  an  active  gray  eye  that  was  never 
still,  and  whose  piercing  ken  would  have  been  unpleasant  if  he  had 
allowed  it  to  rest  one  moment  upon  your  own.  He  wore  a  long 
military  surtout,  of  faded  blue ;  gray  stockinet  pantaloons  much  the 
worse  for  wear ;  and  Hessian  boots,  foxy  from  want  of  brushing, 
though  still  garnished  with  rusty  silk  tassels.  His  hat  appeared  to 
be  the  only  new  thing  about  him,  and  the  character  of  this  was 
doubtful,  from  his  always  keeping  it  carefully  covered  with  a  green 
oil-cloth.  Major  Peabody  had  been  in  early  life — ^but  let  him  tell 
his  own  story,  as  he  recounted  it  to  me  one  night  while  taking  a 
quiet  segar  together  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  while  floating  down 
the  moonlit  Ohio. 

THS  KAJOa'e  STOST. 

**  Tou  have,  doubtless,  long  since  discovered,  that,  though  I  have 
worn  Uncle  Sam's  livery  for  some  years,  and  smelt  gunpowder 
upon  more  than  one  occasion— aye,  and  killed  my  man,  too,  in^  a 
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duel,  yet  that  Nature  never  meant  me  for  a  soldier.  I  never  took 
to  the  thing  in  the  best  of  times,  and  I  never  now  can  account  for 
my  luck  in  getting  an  epaulet  upon  my  shoulder  and  being  thought 
the  fire-eater,  which  some  of  my  old  comrades  will  describe  to  you 
when  you  ask  them  about  Jake  Peabody.  But  this  is  neither  here 
nor  there ;  let  me  begin  with  the  commencement  of  my  story, 
which,  when  it  tires  you,  you  will  please  to  interrupt  just  as  you 
please. 

<*  I  was  born  in  Albany,  in  old  York  state,  in  a  small  house  which 
is,  perhaps,  still  standing  at  the  north  end,  down  by  Fox  Creek. 
My  father  was  a  Connecticut  horse  doctor,  or,  as  he  more  politely 
styled  himself  in  latter  years,  a  veterinary  surgeon.  My  mother 
was  born  of  Yankee  parents,  in  Rensselaer  county ;  but  she  was  the 
widow  of  an  old  Dutchman  up  in  the  Colonic  when  my  father  took 
her  to  wife,  and  stepped  into  Mynheer's  property  along  the  creek. 

<<  Being  the  youngest  son,  I  came  into  the  world  after  my  father 
had  got  his  head  pretty  yvell  above  water,  and  had,  therefore,  greater 
advantages  of  education  than  the  rest  of  my  family.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, who  took  particular  delight  in  being  addressed  as  Doctor 
Peabody,  hoped  that  the  son  who  bore  his  name  might  some  day 
turn  out  a  real  M.  D. ;  and,  as  the  first  step  towards  such  a  consum- 
mation,  I  was  taken  from  the  academy,  when  a  boy  of  eleven,  and 
placed  in  a  druggist's  shop. 

"The  person  to  whom  I  was  apprenticed  kept  his  office  upon  the  wa- 
ter-side, near  the  skirts  of  the  town,  where,  what  with  keel-boatmen 
from  the  Mohawk,  Schenectady  teamsters,  Sacandaga  raftsmen,  and 
an  occasional  North-river  skipper  for  customers,  he  contrived  to  drive 
a  pretty  brisk  trade  in  certain  medicines,  and  initiate  his  pupil  in  a 
branch  of  practice  which  had  a  wonderful  tendency  to  give  me  an 
insight  into  what,  in  larger  cities,  is  called  <  life.'  You  will  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  exchange  for  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
nostrums  it  was  my  duty  to  vend  to  our  customers,  I  readily  im- 
bibed a  moral  poison,  hardly  less  pernicious  in  return ;  and  was  sent 
a  packing  by  my  bos  before  I  was  fifteen,  because  he  had  discover- 
ed that  I  was  too  old  to  continue  longer  the  playmate  of  his 
daughter  Nautie,  and  he  knew  not  how,  otherwise,  to  break  off  an 
intercourse  which  had  ripened  into  too  great  familiarity. 

**  I  was  in  no  want  of  friends,  however.  My  father,  indeed,  was 
dead ;  and  my  mother,  having  taken  unto  herself  a  third  helpmate, 
my  brothers  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  such  a  scapegrace 
as  they  considered  me.  But  among  raflsmen  and  skippers  I  was 
favorably  known ;  and  one  of  the  latter  readily  took  me  as  a  hand 
aboard  of  a  coasting  schooner  until  something  better  should  offer. 

**  Our  first  voyage  from  Albany  was  to  a  port  in  Long  Island 
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Sound,  whither  the  skipper  was  bound  with  a  cargo  of  shingles. 
Here  I  met  with  a  Connecticut  medicine  pedlar,  who  was  about 
starting  to  Oeorgta  with  a  large  supply  of  a  patent  carminative,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  effect  some  sales  among  our  crew.  This  fel- 
low conceived  a  fancy  for  me  from  the  moment  I  exposed  his 
quackery,  and  was  very  solicitous  to  employ  so  cute  a  lad,  as  ha 
called  me,  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  which  I  seemed  to  under- 
stand  so  well.  But  I  declined  his  overtures  from  having  higher 
things  in  view.  The  truth  is,  upon  our  first  landing  at  the  place,  I 
had  seen  a  newspaper  in  the  bar-room  of  a  hotel  which  set  my 
ambition  all  on  fire.  It  was  an  advertisement  which  ran  as  fol* 
lows : — 

**  To  young  gentlemen  wishing  to  traveL 

^  A  middle-aged  gentleman,  engaged  in  an  agreeable  and  lucra- 
tive  business  which  leads  him  to  take  extensive  tours  over  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  is  desirous  of  a  young  and  intelligent  companion, 
whose  duties  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  who,  in  forming  a  most 
improving  connexion,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
most  interesting  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  without  in. 
curring  a  particle  of  expense.  Applicants  for  the  situation  will  ad. 
dress  Viator^  at  this  office ;  and  none  but  young  gentlemen  of  the 
first  respectability  need  apply." 

Tou  may  think  me  presumptuous  in  preferring  a  claim  to  such  a 
place  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  immediately  answered  the  advertisement 
by  asking  an  interview  with  Viator  at  such  time  and  place  as  he 
should  choose  to  designate.  I  confess,  I  thought  that  I  was 
attempting  a  pretty  high  flight,  and  therefore  kept  my  hopes  and 
schemes  to  myself.  Indeed,  it  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
pedlar,  who  thought  I  must  have  some  prospect  in  view,  from  so  pe- 
remptorily declining  his  offer— it  required  all  his  skill,  I  say,  to  worm 
my  real  purpose  out  of  me.  I  did,  however,  communicate  it  to  him, 
and  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  upon  my  telling  him  that 
I  hourly  expected  an  answer  to  my  note,  he  produced  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  quietly  announcing  himself  as  the  '  middle-aged  gentle- 
man'  with  whom  I  had  been  treating  anonymously,  added  that 
there  was  now  no  difficulty  in  at  once  arranging  matters.  The 
first  castle  in  the  air  I  had  ever  built  was  thus  demolished  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  I  suppressed  the  mortification  of  my  feelings ;  and,  hav- 
ing  now  made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  world  in  some  way  or  other, 
I  closed  at  once  with  the  overtures  of  the  pedlar.  The  connexion, 
it  is  true,  did  not  elevate  me  in  the  world,  but  it  might  open  the 
jneane  of  rising. 
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I  passed  two  or  three  years  in  travellinf^  with  this  flian  through 
the  soath-western  states.  He  was  frugal,  kind,  and  considerat«t 
and  of  the  most  scropulous  honesty  in  every  respect,  save  where  the 
disposal  of  his  patent  medicine  was  concerned  ;  and  I  verily  believe 
that  ho  would  have  sold  a  bottle  of  this  to  his  best  friend,  though 
the  use  of  it  might  destroy  the  latter  an  hour  afterwards.  With  re- 
gard to  me,  he  exhibited  ever  the  care  of  a  father,  until  his  stock 
in  trade  becoming  one  day  exhausted  while  at  a  thriving  village  in 
East  Tennessee,  I  became  exceedingly  ill  shortly  afterwards,  and 
had  good  reason  to 'believe  that  my  worthy  master  had  induced  the 
sickness  by  experiments  upon  me  with  some  simples,  from  which  he 
hoped  to  prepare  a  new  compound  that  might  enable  him  to  supfrfy 
his  customers.  I  kept  the  suspicion  to  myself,  however  ;  and  after 
seeing  some  fifty  persons  in  the  neighborhood  hurried  off,  by  what 
in  that  country  is  called  the  milk-sickness — whose  worst  sjrmptoms, 
by  the  by,  were  always  aggravated  by  the  vegetable  remedies  which 
my  associate  exhibited — we  decamped  one  night,  and  took  our  way 
along  the  mountain  ridge  which  enters  Virginia  not  far  north  of 
this  point.  But  here  I  and  my  master  were  doomed  to  part  com- 
pany  in  a  way  that  makes  us  unlikely  to  meet  again  in  the  United 
States. 

A  disbanded  gentleman  of  the  Georgia  guard,  with  a  regulating 
com-cracker  from  that  state,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  enter- 
prising counterfeiters  lately  thrown  out  of  employ  in  Kentucky, 
had  scented  the  contents  of  my  master's  saddle-bags,  and  dogged 
our  steps  to  the  wild  mountain  passes  about  the  Cumberland  Gap* 
Here,  in  a  woody  ravine,  to  which  we  had  withdrawn  to  take  our 
noonday  meal«  apart  from  the  dust  of  the  highway  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  these  worthies  joined  our  society  in  a  way,  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  exceedingly  abrupt.  The  first  intimation  of 
their  presence  was  a  couple  of  shots,  which  killed  the  pediar's  fine 
Kentucky  horse  and  wounded  my  Indian  tackey.  The  latter  was 
a  tough  and  spirited  little  animal,  for  which  I  had  exchanged  a  bro- 
ken-down nag  while  passing  through  the  Creek  nation.  He  was 
not  wounded  so  badly  however,  but  that  he  bore  me  quickly  out  of 
danger  when  I  leaped  upon  his  back  as  the  robbers  rushed  from  the 
bushes  upon  the  unarmed  pedlar. 

I  have  often  since  believed  that  my  patron  might  have  escaped 
the  dreadful  fate  which  overtook  him  a  few  moments  afterward  if 
he  had  kept  a  quiet  tongue  between  his  teeth ;  but  his  yankee  no- 
tions of  justice  impelled  him  to  mutter  something  about  the  law 
of  highway  robbery  when  he  saw  the  plump  saddle-bags  which  his 
legs  had  so  often  caressed,  in  the  possession  of  the  freebooters* 
There  was  then  but  a  brief  parley,  the  words  of  which  I  could  net 
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make  out,  though  I  still  hovered  near,  having  secured  my  poney  in 
a  thicket,  and  crept  as  close  as  I  dared  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  its 
purport,  though,  was  soon  apparent.  They  seized  the  pedlar,  and, 
reckless  of  his  cries,  dragged  him  up  a  rocky  hill,  thick-set  with 
bashes,  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  limestone  caverns  with  which 
this  part  of  the  country  abounds.  Here  they  paused  for  a  moment, 
but  not  to  listen  to  the  passionate  pleadings  for  liberty,  which  were 
redoubled  by  the  victim ;  who,  however,  seemed  to  anticipate  nothing 
more  than  confinement  in  so  dreary  a  place. 

'<  Strike  a  light,  Jim,"  cried  one,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader. 

<<  You  don't  want  no  light,"  said  the  other ;  "  its  not  far  from  the 
mouth,  and  Angus,  who  has  been  in  a  dozen  times,  can  take  your 
hand  and  guide  you." 

At  the  word,  a  carroty-headed  fellow  stepped  forward,  and,  tak- 
ing the  hand  of  the  leader,  moved  in  advance  as  his  pioneer,  while 
the  two  assisted  him  in  dragging  the  pedlar  within  the  cave.  The 
mouth  was  thick  grown  with  tall  weeds,  and  much  obscured  with 
fallen  boughs  and  brush  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  accumulated  over  it.  Supple  and  active,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  worm  my  way  through  this,  and  penetrate  into  the  dark 
region  beyond,  which  once  gained,  I  knew  I  must  be  safe.  The 
struggles  and  outcry  of  the  pedlar  prevented  them  from  observing 
any  rustling  I  might  make  in  moving  through  the  thicket  beside 
them,  and  I  gained  the  cover  of  the  cavern  before  their  forms  had 
wholly  darkened  the  entrance.  Tbe  pedlar  did  not  struggle  much 
as  they  pushed  and  dragged  him  through  the  passage ;  indeed,  he 
seemed  rather  to  catch  at  their  garments,  lest  they  should  suddenly 
retrace  their  steps  and  close  up  the  entrance ;  and  he  besought  them, 
in  the  most  piteous  terms,  not  to  imprison  him  in  the  vault  without 
a  chance  of  escape.  <'  I  shall  starve — ^I  shall  certainly  starve  in 
this  cavern — For  God's  sake,  if  you  would  murder  me  by  inches, 
gentlemen,  let  me  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  die  in  the  light  of  day."  He 
spoke ;  but  his  pleadings  did  not  for  an  instant  defer  a  fate  more 
appalling  than  any  he  yet  anticipated ;  a  fate  which  Providence 
alone  prevented  me  from  sharing,  as  the  nearness  of  the  ruffians 
now  was  all  that  hindered  me  from  penetrating  farther  into  the  ca- 
vern,  when  my  instant  doom  would  have  been  that  which  was  in- 
tended  only  for  my  poor  patron.  But,  fearful  of  my  footfalls  being 
heard,  I  remained  still ;  placing  my  body  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  while 
the  whole  party  groped  their  way  along  the  wall,  so  near  to  me 
that,  while  by  a  miracle  they  failed  to  touch  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
beatings  of  my  heart  must  have  been  audible.  They  paused  within 
two  yards  in  advance  of  where  T  stood. 

**  Are  we  near  it,  Angus  ?"  cried  the  Captain. 
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^  Hand  me  a  stone,  and  I'll  try ;  or  do  you  chuck  one  before  me 
from  where  you  stand." 

The  stone  was  thrown*  It  seemed  long  in  coming  to  the  earthy 
but  at  last,  after  one  or  two  rebounds,  which  sounded  hollowly 
against  the  sides  of  a  deep  pit,  it  reached  its  destination,  and  the 
last  faint  echo  seemed  to  rise  from  beneath  the  very  spot  where  we 
were  standing. 

<<  By  G ,"  cried  the  ruffian  pioneer,  ^  I  am  on  the  brink  of 

the  precipice  myself;  one  step  more,  and  I  should  have  pulled  you 
all  to  H — ^1  along  with  me.  Stand  exactly  where  you  are.  Cap- 
tain; and  you  and  Humphrey  take  the  Yankee  nigger  by  his 
shoulders.  Jim,  do  you  move  this  way — step  carefully  though, 
G d       '  n  you — and  seize  the  other  leg." 

'<  Ah,  I  take  the  idea ;  are  you  all  ready  ?"  said  the  Captain,  when 
the  victim  was  fully  secured  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  swung 
like  a  pendulum  between  the  four.  ^  Have  you  got  a  fair  hold, 
Jim  ?" 

"  Yes — but  we'd  better  yet  have  a  light— my  place  here  in  front 
is  cursed  pokerish." 

The  suggestion  awakened  the  hope  of  a  moment's  respite  in  the 
pedlar's  bosom. 

"  Yes,  a  light — a  light  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  merciful,  gentle- 
men — ^let  me  look  on  my  death — ^let  me  see  your  faces — ^ye  are 
changed  into  fiends,  are  ye — since  we  came  into  this  horrible  place 
— I  cannot,  I  will  not,  1 — "  Here  his  struggles  became  so  violent 
that  I  lost  the  rest  that  he  said.  A  burst  of  merriment,  that  rung 
like  the  laughter  of  demons  through  the  vault,  told  that  this  last  ef« 
fort  for  liberty  was  fruitless ;  and,  overcome  with  exhaustion,  he  lay 
panting  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 

"  Now  for  a  game  of  Aligator,  Jim." 

^  As  quick  as  you  please.  Captain ;  he'll  launch  easily  now,  if 
you'll  give  the  word  at  once." 

«  Lin,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  All  up,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Now  then,  together  boys." 

<<  One  to  make  ready." 

«  Two  to  show." 

"  Three  to  make  ready," 

**  And  four  to  g — o." 

A  hideous  yell  of  more  than  mortal  agony  drowned  the  last  word. 
To  give  force  to  the  heave,  they  had  swung  the  pedlar's  body  so  fiur 
l^ack  the  fourth  time,  that  the  hair  of  his  head  actually  grazed  my 
body.  The  cry  of  his  parting  soul  seemed  to  spring  at  first  from 
my  own  bosom ; — ^it  swelled  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  moment  that 
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he  was  hmnched  over  the  brink  of  the  abyss, — and  it  died  away  in  a 
hissing  moan  a  thousand  feet  below  me*  A  dull  reverberation  from 
the  falling  body  followed,  and  then  all  was  still. 

**  Welly  Yankee,  you'll  tell  no  tales,"  said  the  ruffian  called  Hum- 
phrey, who  had  not  before  spoken,  and  who  seemed  more  of  a 
novice  at  such  business  than  the  others ;  they  leaving  the  cavern 
in  silence,  as  if  the  affair,  once  despatched,  was  not  worth  an  after- 
thought. I  stood  for  some  time  transfixed  with  horror.  The  whole 
scene  had  passed  amid  total  darkness,  the  dropping  vault  of  the 
cavern  near  the  entrance  not  allowing  the  light  of  day  to  penetrate 
thus  far  into  these  now  accursed  chambers ;  and  1  felt  like  one 
who  had  intruded  upon  some  fiendish  orgies,  deep  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  At  last,  moved  by  better  feelings,  and  reckless  whe- 
ther or  not  any  of  the  gang  might  hear  me,  if  still  loitering  about 
the  place,  I  shouted  to  my  ill-fated  friend  as  the  idea  flashed  across 
me  that  life  might  possibly  yet  linger  in  his  mutilated  form.  I 
screamed  to  him  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  a  dismal  howl  seemed 
to  answer  from  the  gulph  ;  I  shrieked  again,  but  heard  only  as  be- 
fore the  same  fearful  echo  to  my  own  voice.  The  place  had  been 
turned  into  a  grave,  and  that  gives  no  reply.  A  superstitious  terror 
seized  upon  me ;  I  felt  as  if  something  wer^  dragging  me  backward 
to  that  horrid  chasm,  and  groping  anxiously  till  I  met  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  I  rushed  from  it  in  an  agony  of 
fear,  the  bitterest  I  have  ever  known. 

■  The  land  pirates  had  disappeared,  without  molesting  my  tackey, 
who  soon  carried  me  to  a  safer  region  farther  east.  Abingdon,  in 
Washington  county,  Virginia,  was  the  first  place  where  I  ventured  to 
stop  and  seek  employment.  The  valley  used  to  be  a  beautiful 
green  basin  among  the  bills  in  those  days ;  and  here  the  principal 
hotel,  being  in  want  of  a  bar-keeper,  I  was  glad  to  fill  a  station, 
among  people  who  knew  nothing  about  roe,  which  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  comfortable  in  itself,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  mixing, 
after  a  fashion,  with  all  the  first  young  men  of  the  place.  There 
were  the  Prestons,  and  Hamptons,  and  others  of  your  real  Virginia 
gentlemen,  who  wouldn't  disdain  to  hold  a  chat  with  a  white  man  i 

while  mixing  a  julep,  though  he  did  stand  behind  a  bar.  Well,  dur- 
ing all  the  two  years  1  was  there,  I  never  let  on  where  I  came  from 
nor  where  I  was  going  to.  Jacobs  was  the  name  I  bore,  and  under 
this  name  I  used  to  mingle  with  all  sorts  of  people  during  court 
week,  and  pick  up  something  about  books  and  manners,  which  has 
served  my  turn  ever  since.  For  you  may  depend,  Captain,  that  a 
man  can  never  play  gentleman  well  unless  he  has  served  some  sort 
of  apprenticeship  to  it ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  reason  why  in  our 
norlhem  cities,  where  fortunes  are  made  so  quick,  you  so  often  see 
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servants  better  bred  than  their  masters.  Well,  fifter  I  had  laid  up 
a  little  money,  and  learnt  how  people  of  condition  conduct  toward 
each  other,  I  left  Abingdon,  and  made  my  way  to  Charleston,  on 
tiie  Kenhawa,  where  I  fitted  myself  oat  with  some  new  dothes,  and 
took  my  passage  in  a  salt-boat  to  Cincinnati.  Here  I  provided  my- 
self with  a  pair  of  saddle>bags  and  a  stock  of  medicines  to  fill 
them,  crossed  over  into  Kentacky,  and  bought  a  good  horse  at 
Georgetown,  and  then  returning  to  Ohio,  took  up  my  line  of  march 
into  the  interior.  Now,  it  chanced  that  about  this  time  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  had  brought  some  levies  of  western  volunteers 
and  drafled  militia,  on  their  way  to  the  frontier,  to  the  village  of 
Urbanna,  where  I  had  put  up,  announcing  myself  as  Dr.  Peabody. 
Well,  the  most  of  the  officers  were  real  harem-scarem  fellows ;  they 
seemed  to  be  marching  in  feose  detachments,  loitering  from  day  to 
day  for  the  baggage  to  come  up,  and  drinking  confusion  every  night 
to  those  in  authority,  who  had  as  yet  not  even  made  any  medical 
provision  for  so  large  a  body  of  men.  In  fact,  disease  had  already 
broken  out  among  them  from  robbing  the  orchards  as  they  came 
along  ;  and  during  a  halt  of  three  days,  I  made  myself  so  useful  and 
agreeable  in  prescribing  for  the  sick  and  frolicking  with  the  well, 
that  by  the  time  the  General  and  his  staff  came  up  with  tbe  fourth 
regiment  of  infantry,  who  joined  us  at  this  point,  every  officer 
had  signed  a  paper,  which  I  soon  set  afloat,  recommending  me  as  an 
army  surgeon.  And,  in  fact,  soon  after  I  received  a  demi-official 
appointment  as  assistant  surgeon.  I  was  already  mounted,  and  my 
blue  coat  was  soon  converted  into  a  uniform  by  clapping  a  collar  of 
black  velvet  to  it,  and  sticking  a  button  on  either  side :  I  appro- 
priated the  sword  of  a  dead  drummer  as  my  fee  for  easing  him  off 
handsomely  during  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  which  compelled 
him  to  beat  his  last  tatoo :  and  now  Surgeon  Peabody,  who  was  al- 
ready  a  favorite  with  the  officers,  could  ruffle  it  with  the  best  of  'em. 
My  tavern  experience  had  given  me  a  knowledge  of  the  kitcheUt 
which  made  my  services  highly  valued  by  some  of  the  old  co«ks  in 
catering  for  the  mess,  and  I  had  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  life  which 
took  mightily  with  the  younkers.  The  presence  of  so  large  a  body 
of  regulars  infused  something  like  discipline  into  our  ranks,  and  our 
men  reached  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  in  such  good  condition,  that  I 
began  to  have  quite  an  opinion  of  my  medical  skill ;  when  my  ta- 
lents as  a  surgeon  were  put  to  their  first  proof  in  a  way  that  took 
the  conceit  out  of  me  a  little.  I  was  one  day  holding  a  pleasant 
talk  with  a  militia  colonel,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
when  I  was  suddenly  called  to  the  rear  to  look  af^er  a  man  that  had 
been  accidentally  shot  through  the  arm  by  a  fellow  volunteer,  who, 
io  exhibit  at  once  his  soldierly  discipline  and  skill  as  a  marksman. 
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had  diacharged  his  rifle  across  the  face  of  the  platoon  io  which  he 
was  inarching,  at  a  squirrel  that  was  skipping  along  a  log  by  the 
road-side*  The  wounded  roan  was  sitting  upon  the  log  when  I 
reached  the  spot,  and  all  so  covered  with  blood  that  I  could  hardly 
find  the  place  of  his  hurt*  Not  knowing  exactly  how  to  treat  a 
gun-shot  wound,  I  still  thought  that  common  sense  dictated  that  the 
first  thiflg  to  be  done  was  to  plug  up  the  hole  which  the  bullet  had 
made,  and  I  therefore  tried  very  ha)*d  to  fill  it  with  a  pledget  of  tow ; 
but  all  my  squeezing  and  pushing  only  made  the  blood  flow  the 
fester ;  the  tow  was  forced  out  as  fast  as  I  stuck  it  in,  and  at  last 
I  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  I  had  got  this  effusion  of 
blood  under.  I  had  more  than  once  assisted  my  old  masters  at  or- 
dinary bleedings,  and  had  sometimes  helped  to  tie  the  bandages 
afterward :  and  these,  I  remembered,  always  stopped  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  veins  by  being  tied  below  the  venesection ;  and,  God 
forgive  me,  but  I  never  dream't  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  an 
artery,  much  less  did  I  know  any  thing  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  when  I  clapped  a  tourniquet  below  the  wound  upon  that  poor 
fellow's  arm.  He  bled  like  an  ox ;  and  seeing  that  I  could  do  no- 
thing te  stop  it,  I  told  his  friends,  who  had  left  the  ranks  to  gather 
round  him,  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
surgery.  I  helped  to  place  him  upon  a  smooth  stamp,  that  he 
might  go  ofi*  with  some  comfort ;  and  felt  mightily  relieved  at  the 
kind  manner  in  which  he  welcomed  his  fate;  especially  when  I 
used  to  think  afterward  of  the  tomahawking  upon  the  river  Raisin, 
which  he  thus  escaped*  The  last  words  I  heard  him  say  before  I 
left  him  to  his  friends  and  resumed  my  place  in  the  Une,  were, 
"  Well,  Linus,  don't  be  cast  down  now  because  you've  done  for 
me — ^I'U  allow  it  was  a  'nation  bad  shot  at  the  squirrel,  and  that's 
enough  to  make  you  feel  ugly ;  but  as  for  your  hitting  me,  why  that 
was  all  along  of  my  bad  luck— only  tell  the  old  man  that  I  died 
game— kiss  Nan  for  me,  and  take  good  care  of  my  mare— poor  cretur, 
she'll  break  her  legs  between  some  of  them  logs  afore  the  campaign's 
ove-r."  The  last  word  was  uttered  with  a  sort  of  hiccough,  and 
the  backwoodsman  fainted,  never  to  revive  again,  as  they  told  me 
afterward. 

My  next  case  was  rather  more  fortunate,  being  taken  off  my 
bands  before  I  could  enter  fairly  upon  its  treatment* 
-  I  had  been  left  in  the  rear  with  some  sick  men,  who,  as  soon  as 
convalescent,  joined  a  company  of  Ohio  volunteers,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Brush,  had  arrived  at  the  river  Raisin  with 
supplies  for  the  army*  Major  Van  Horn,  you  may  remember,  was 
sent  with  a  detachment  from  Detroit  to  escort  Brush's  company  to 
head-quarters,  but  was  used  up  by  Tecumseh,  near  Brownstown  be- 
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fore  he  could  join  us.  A  larger  force  was  therefore  sent  to  per- 
form this  duty ;  and  when  I  learnt  from  a  scout  that  Colonel  Miller, 
with  three  hundred  regulars  of  the  gallant  fourth,  the  old  Tippecanoe 
regiment,  was  marching  towardr  us,  I  volunteered  to  push  through 
the  woods,  and  warn  him  that  Major  Muir,  of  the  Britishers,  was 
waiting  for  him  at  Magagua  with  a  large  force  of  Indians  and  re- 
gulars. Making  a  circuit  through  the  wood,  I  reached  Muir's  posi- 
tion just  as  Captain  Snelling,  who  commanded  the  American  ad- 
vance, had  entered  the  amhuscade,  and  the  Indians  broke  their 
cover.  The  red-skins  had  a  cool  chap  to  deal  with  in  Snelling. 
The  painted  devils  came  yelling  upon  him  as  if  they  had  their  fin- 
gers already  twisted  in  the  scalps  of  his  men.  But — Lord,  it's  plea- 
sant to  see  regulars  fight — Why,  Snelling  did  not  even  think  it 
worth  while  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body.  His  little  corps  there 
kept  its  ground  until  Miller  came  up,  and  made  the  British  regulars, 
who  had  moved  to  the  support  of  the  Indians,  give. way  before  his 
solid  charge  ;  i'faith,  Captain,  it  was  Greek  meeting  Greek.  There 
are  no  troops  better  with  the  bayonet  than  the  British,  but  Miller 
is  just  the  fellow  to  lead  men  of  blood  as  good  as  their's.  The  bat- 
tle though  was  not  yet  over.  Tecumseh  drew  ofi*  his  Indians  to 
the  woods  on  each  side  of  our  people,  and  fought  from  tree  to  tree 
and  bush  to  bush,  as  if  he  meant  to  make  each  inch  of  ground  his 
last  halting-place.  The  British  regulars  rallied  with  desperate  ri- 
valry of  their  Indian  allies  ;  and  then  came  a  sight  I  have  never 
seen  but  that  once,  though  they  tell  me  the  same  thing  happened  at 
Bridgewater — bayonet  crossed  bayonet,  and  the  opposing  columns 
met  and  waved  to  and  fro  for  a  moment  in  one  reeling  line  of 
bristling  steel ;  while  near  them  the  painted  Indians,  who  yelled  like 
demons  as  they  rushed  from  the  forest  to  aid  in  turning  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  grim  backwoods- 
men. It  was  strange,  when  the  crisis  of  the  instant  was  over,  to  see 
the  order  that  came  out  of  such  confusion,  when  the  British,  though 
borne  down  by  the  furious  charge  of  Baker,  Sarabie,  and  Peters, 
kept  closing  up  their  ranks,  and  retreated  to  their  boats  as  coolly 
as  if  upon  a  field  parade.  The  stars  and  stripes  never  had  a  braver 
sword  to  guard  them  than  tiiat  wielded  by  Ensign  Whistler  on  that 
day  ;  but  old  England's  banner  waved  hardly  less  proudly  even  in 
defeat. 

Ah,  Captain !  it's  a  pretty  sight  to  see  real  soldiers  cut  each 
other's  throats  in  a  business-like  way,  and  I  was  peskily  worried 
when  they  called  me  ofiT  as  I  sat  upon  the  breastwork  from  which 
the  reserve  of  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  to  look  afler  the  poor 
devils  whose  business  had  only  been  half  done  for  them.  The  first 
wounded  man  they  brought  me  had  been  bored  through  the  thigh 
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by  a  British  bayonet.  It  was  but  a  boy,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that 
be  howled  like  a  wild  Indian  when  I  applied  the  probe  to  his  hurt 
as  he  lay  upon  the  rampart.  Not  knowing  what  next  to  do,  I  told 
a  couple  of  fellows  to  move  him,  when,  just  as  one  had  raised  his 
head,  a  ball  took  him  right  through  the  throat,  and  freed  me  at  the 
same  time  from  patient  and  assistant*  The  man  that  was  helping 
him,  threw  a  kind  o'  back  somerset  from  the  breastwork.  He  seemed 
to  think  at  first  that  nothing  but  the  shock  of  the  fall  disabled  him 
so  suddenly.  He  floundered  about  so  curiously  in  trying  to  regain 
his  feet,  striking  out  the  while  for  all  the  world  like  an  awkward 
swimmer,  or  a  chicken  that  beats  his  wings  when  the  cook  wrings 
his  head  ofl^,  that  I  could  not  forbear  from  laughing ;  though  I  tell 
you  it  made  me  feel  all  over,  when,  with  a  wriggle  of  his  neck,  he 
suddenly  came  to  a  stand-still,  with  eyes  broad  open,  and  so  set  in 
death  upon  my  own  face,  that  they  appeared  to  look  me  through 
and  through.  I  have  oilen  heard  soldiers  laugh  in  battle  when  a 
gun-shot  wound  makes  a  comrade  cut  up  these  antics  in  dying, 
and  you  know  we  do  become  kind  o'  heathens  about  such  matters ; 
but,  seeing  that  1  was  not  then  a  soldier,  I  never  could  forgive  my- 
self for  laughing  at  that  poor  fellow's  expiring  agonies. 

The  regular  surgeon,  who  accompanied  Miller's  detachment,  took 
the  worst  cases  off  my  hands  that  day,  and  my  next  opportunities  of 
practice  were  in  the  fever  hospital  of  Detroit,  where  I  had  not  been 
many  days  before  the  vacillating  movements  of  Hull  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  began  to  dispirit  the  whole  army,  which,  as 
is  always  the  case,  soon  swelled  the  sick  list,  and  I  was  superseded 
in  my  duty  by  an  older  and  more  capable  surgeon.  My  patients 
were  spread  out  upon  the  floor  in  their  blankets  when  this  officer 
came  to  relieve  me  of  their  charge,  ^nd  examine  me  as  to  the  course 
of  treatment  1  had  pursued.  **  Well,  to  business,  to  business.  Doc- 
tor," said  he,  turning  up  his  nose,  and  filling  it  with  a  huge  pinch 
of  snuff,  as  he  first  scented  the  apartment  upon  entering  it ;  <<  you 
get  along  with  these  poor  fellows,  eh— ehf  Not  lose  many  of  them 
I  hope,  eh,  Doctor,  ehf 

*'  Why,  sir,  when  the  river  is  at  as  low  a  stage  as  it  is  now,  with 
no  wind  from  the  lower  lakes  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  out 
and  exposing  the  decomposing  matter  upon  the  banks,  they  tell  me 
that  this  country.fever  is  incurable.  My  Creole  assistant,  the  other 
day,  told  me  that  a  man  who  had  just  died  introduced  him  to  a 
New  Orleans  acquaintance  in  going  off;  and  since  then  we  have 
had  ten  other  distinct  cases  of  black  vomit." 

M  £h— 4ndeed — hum-— hah — we— eh — we  must  be  mum  about  all 
that  sort  o'thing— 4md»  very  bad-*plenty  of  calomel  in  the  medi* 
cine  ehest  though,  I  suppose  ?" 

?0L.    S. 
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^  Yes,  sir,  aome ;  also  some  salts.  Id  exhibiting  my  remedies,  I 
administer  both  medicines  in  equal  quantities,  in  order  that  one 
shall  not  become  exhausted  before  the  other.  This  I  call  the  sa- 
line side  of  the  room,  and  the  row  of  patients  opposite  are  all  under 
the  influence  of  calomel." 

«  Ah — eh — ^indeed^-strange  mode  of  treatment,  but  military,  eh  t 
Doctor,  you  draw  your  men  up  in  regular  lines  for  their  last  march. 
Good,  ha,  ha,  ha,  hum !  But  from  which  platoon  do  you  count  off 
the  most  convalescents  V* 

**  The  average  of  cures  is  about  the  same,  sir,  upon  either  side  ;  is 
it  not  Alphonse  ?"  said  I,  turning  to  my  Creole  assistant,  who  at  that 
moment  approached  us. 

'^Oui,  Monsieur-^-certainment—we  buries  about  de  same  from 
both  rows  every  day." 

But  confound  those  hospital  days,  it  always  makes  me  gloomy  to 
talk  them  over.  I  had  been  making  interest  for  a  commission  long 
before  I  was  relieved  from  my  disagreeable  duty  in  this  place  ;  a 
friendly  representation  of  one  or  two  little  things  which  I  had  done 
in  the  way  of  knocking  down  an  Indian  or  so,  while  mingling  as 
an  amateur  in  the  affair  of  Magagua,  procured  me  an  ensign's  com- 
mission, which  I  received  just  in  time  to  include  me  among  the 
regulars  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Hull's  capitulation ;  but  as  the 
militia  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  afler  the  fall  of  De- 
troit, I  thought  it  better  to  pocket  my  unseasonable  honors  and 
march  off  as  plain  Doctor  Peabody.  The  circumstance  afterward 
gave  rise  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  actual  date  of  my  commission,  and 
my  consequent  place  in  the  lipe  of  my  promotion ;  but  the  only 
officer  whose  rank  thus  jostled  with  mine  was  fool  enough  to 
force  a  hostile  meeting  upon  me  two  years  afterward,  when,  you 
know,  a  proper  regard  to  the  situation  of  my  name  upon  the  army 
list  compelled  me  to  shoot  him.  Poor  Raffles,  we  were  at  one  time 
more  intimate  than  any  two  men  in  the  mess.  We  both  of  us 
played  the  flute,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  practising  duetts  together ; 
and  though  our  fight  was  all  arranged  six  weeks  before  it  took  place, 
yet  we  kept  up  our  music  as  usual  till  the  last.  The  thing  happen- 
ed pretty  much  in  this  way.  You  see,  one  night,  out  of  sheer  kind- 
ness, I  had  volunteered  to  carry  a  challenge  for  a  poor  devil,  whom 
his  brother  officers  had  put  in  Coventry  because  he  was  seen  takiog 
a  scalp,  like  a  wild  Indian,  upon  the  field  of  battle.  He  came  and 
told  me  of  having  been  grievously  insulted,  without  ever  letting  on 
that  my  friend  Raffles  was  the  man  who  had  put  upon  htm ;  and 
knowing  that  no  officer  in  the  regiment  would  stand  by  the  foriorn 
cretur,  I,  out  of  sheer  kindness,  ofiered  to  carry  his  me«age.  The 
paper  was  written  right  off-hand ;  several  other  officers  were  stand- 
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iiig  by  at  the  timey  and,  though  it  made  me  feel  a  little  ridiculous 
when  I  saw  my  principal  coolly  put  the  name  of  my  most  intimate 
friend  upon  the  back  of  the  note,  you  know  it  was  too  late  to  with, 
draw  from  my  pledge.   Poor  Harry,  how  he  stared  when  I  gave  him 

the  note.    **  Why,  Jake,"  he  cried,  **  d ^n  it,  what's  the  meaning 

of  this  7  you  don't  mean  to  stand  in  that  fellow's  shoes,  do  you  1" 

'^  In  his  shoes  ?  Why,  God's  weather !  Harry,  you  will  meet  the 
man,  won't  you  ?" 

**  My  dear  Jake,  can  you  expect  me  to  put  myself  upon  a  level 
with  a  scoundrel  who  has  actually  scalped  a  Britbh  officer  t  What 
the  devil  possessed  you  to  thrust  yourself  into  such  a  business  as 
this  ?" 

**  That  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Mr.  Raffles ;  the  person  of  whom 
you  speak  stands  in  the  relation  of  my  friend  at  present,  and  I  can- 
not  hear  you  talk  in  that  style  about  him." 

**  Mr.  Raffles  ?  Your  friend  ?  Well,  sir,  you  know  best  how  to 
play  your  own  game,  and  for  my  own  part  I  shall  use  the  privilege 
which  the  laws  of  honor  allow  in  these  matters.  I  will  meet  the 
representative  of  your  friend,  sir.  1  will — but  stay— d — ^n  it,  Jake, 
let  the  thing  lie  over  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  try  and  make 
up  my  mind  to  meet  your  principal." 

**  It  is  for  your  pleasure  to  determine  that  matter,  Raffles.  My 
friend,  you  know,  is  no  shot,  and  I — ." 

**  And  you  are  the  best  in  the  regiment.  I  see  the  inference  that 
may  be  drawn.  I  thank  you  for  the  hint.  Mr.  Peabody,  I  will  send 
a  friend  to  you  in  the  morning.     I  wish  you  a  good  night,  sir." 

Now  blister  my  blundering  tongue,  I  never  meant  my  friend  to 
give  such  a  turn  to  this  last  suggestion  ;  I  merely  intended  to  hint 
that  he  might  meet  my  scalping  friend,  and  tap  him  i^ently  in  the 
shoulder  without  exposing  himself  to  any  inconvenience,  and  so  the 
affair  might  pass  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  but  Raffles, 
when  his  honor  was  concerned,  was  just  one  of  those  fiery  fellows 
that  will  go  off  upon  a  half*cock  in  the  hands  or  the  friends  who 
try  to  guide  him. 

Well,  the  morning  came,  but  the  affair  was  still  in  abeyance.  My 
principal  had  been  ordered  off,  with  a  detachment  for  supplies,  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  He  was  not  expected  to  return  for  a  month, 
and  all  the  officers  agreed  that  Raffles  ought  not  to  make  public  any 
decision  in  regard  to  his  choice  of  an  antagonist,  until  Scalpy,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  should  return  among  us.  In  the  mean  time, 
when  the  first  sensation  of  this  affiiir  had  blown  over,  our  winter- 
quarters  were  as  dull  as  ever,  and  for  want  of  something  else  to 
amuse  us.  Raffles  and  I  resumed  our  flute  practising.  Occasionally^ 
too,  when  the  weather  would  permit,  we  took  oar  fowling-piecee 
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and  went  oat  together  after  wild  ducks.  I  don't  think,  however^ 
that  we  were  exactly  the  same  to  each  other  aa  formerly ;  neither 
of  us  would,  of  course,  show  any  concern  as  to  what  might  happen,  be- 
fore the  other  officers ;  but  we  had  mighty  little  to  say  to  each  other 
when  alone.  We  became,  somehow,  cooler  and  cooler,  until  it  was 
no  longer  <<  Jake''  and  '*  Harry,"  but  Mr.  Raffles  and  Mr.  Peabody. 
But  still  we  kept  up  our  fluting  until  the  source  of  all  this  mischief 
'  came  back  to  camp.  And  sorry  enough  were  both  of  us,  I  guess,  to 
see  him.  He  had  been  on  a  long  tramp  through  woods  alive  with 
outlying  Indians,  and  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  some  of  Te- 
cumseh's  people  would  have  made  dog's-meat  of  him.  But  your  bad 
penny,  somehow,  always  comes  back  to  hand.  The  fellow  did  return 
safe  and  sound,  and  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  had  been 
living  hand  and  glove  all  the  while  with  the  vilest  of  his  rangers, 
and  returned  more  coarse  and  vulgar  than  ever.  Raffles  could 
not  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  such  a  chap  as  his  equal ;  and  I, 
though  I  wished  the  varmint  to  the  devil,  was  obliged  to  fight  his 
battles  for  him.  We  met — poor  Harry  and  I.  His  pistol  snapped, 
and  I  threw  away  my  first  fire ;  but  I  did  it  so  unskilfully,  that  he 
saw  I  meant  to  let  him  off,  and  became  furious  for  another  exchange 
of  shots.  The  truth  is,  the  man  was  mad.  The  doom  of  bad-luck 
had  gone  out  against  him,  and  <  his  eyes  were  sot'  upon  hurrying  to 
his  fate.  I  shot  my  friend  through  the  heart,  sir,  and  rose  one 
on  the  army  list." 

[The  Major  here  gave  a  dry  cough,  while  a  slight  trembling  of 
his  eyelids  betrayed  that  he  was  not  the  wholly  emotionless  being 
that  he  would  paint  himself.] 

**  It  was  soon  after  this  that  General  Winchester  had  orders  to 
break  up  his  cantonment  near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize,  and  push 
forward  to  the  Rapids,  which  we  reached  through  the  deep  snows 
of  mid-winter  with  about  one  thousand  efiective  men.  Here  we 
received  those  expresses  from  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown,  urg- 
ing us  to  march  upon  the  enemy  near  that  point.  The  appeal  fired 
the  souls  of  our  officers,  who  burned  for  action.  The  gallant  Co- 
lonel Allen,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  Winchester's  military 
council,  advocated  an  immediate  movement.  A  corps,  composed  of 
regulars  and  Kentucky  volunteers,  was  organized,  and  the  command 
given  to  Colooel  Iiewis.  We  reached  the  river  Raisin,  which  was 
covered  by  a  thick  and  strong  ice.  The  British  and  Indians  were 
posted  among  the  straggling  houses  along  the  banks.  They  were 
apprised  of  our  approach,  and  we  displayed  and  marched  forward 
under  the  fire  of  musketry  and  howitzers.  The  battalions  of  Graves 
and  Madison,  preceded  by  Ballard's  light-infantry,  charged  across 
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the  river,,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  houaes  and  pickets. 
The  Indians  fought  like  fiends  incarnate,  and  Reyndds  twice  rallied 
his  Englishmen  to  the  charge ;  but  Allen,  with  the  Kentucky  bri- 
gade, dashed  amid  a  shower  of  bullets  upon  his  left,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  day  was  soon  ours. 

But  never  was  a  victory  attended  with  such  terrible  consequences. 
Infatuated  with  our  success,  we  determined  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion, though  no  provision  had  been  made  by  our  commander-in-chief 
to  strengthen  us  in  a  proper  manner.  We  had  not  a  single  piece  of 
artillery  ;  and  though  General  Winchester  himself  joined  us  with 
two  hundred  and  fifly  men,  yet  the  roost  ordinary  precautions  to 
keep  our  troops  together  were  neglected ;  nor  did  he  even  place  a 
picket  guard  upon  the  only  road  by  which  our  position  could  be 
conveniently  approached.  Our  force  consisted  altogether  of  only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  many  of  those  lay  encamped  in 
open  field,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  twenty -second,  Proctor 
came  down  upon  us  with  a  combined  force  of  fifteen  hundred  British 
and  Indians,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  body  of  men  belong- 
ing  to  the  encampment  were  instantly  overpowered,  and  my  com* 
pany  and  another,  which  sallied  out  to  their  rescue,  were  at  once 
cut  off;  I,  only,  with  a  couple  of  privates,  making  good  my  retreat 
within  the  line  of  our  picketing  defences.  The  artillery,  in  the 
meantime,  opened  upon  this  slight  breast-work  of  pickets,  while  the 
British  forty-first  charged  under  cover  of  the  fire ;  no  soldiers  could 
come  on  more  coolly  and  steadily,  but  the  British  bayonet  was  no 
match  then  for  the  Kentucky  rifle.  They  snade  three  successive 
assaults,  but  at  each  time  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  The 
terrible  slaughter  in  his  ranks  now  made  Proctor  pause.  The  Ge- 
neral, and  half  of  our  little  force,  was  already  in  his  hands ;  and 
though  he  had  the  means  of  crushing  the  rest  of  us,  it  could  only  be 
done  with  immense  loss  to  himself.  He  sent  a  flag  proposing  a  sur- 
render, but  lire  rejected  hb  terms.  Our  volunteers  consisted  chiefly 
of  gentlemen,  young  lawyers,  physicians,  Kentucky  planters,  and 
other  people  of  condition,  each  of  whom,  though  serving  as  a  pri- 
vate, had  an  individual  character,  as  well  as  his  country's  honor,  to 
sustain  ;  and  all  of  us  were  well  armed,  and  elated  with  the  repulse 
we  had  already  given  the  enemy.  We  had  yet  thirty*five  officers 
and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  after  fighting  six  hours  against 
artillery  and  five  hundred  British  troops  backed  by  a  thousand 
savages. 

Proctor  sent  another  flag,  with  better  terms ;  but  his  message  hinted 
something  about  the  fate  we  were  likely  to  meet  at  the  hands  of  his 
red  allies  in  case  he  was  compelled  to  carry  the  place  by  assault ; 
while  the  Indians  yelled,  during  the  brief  conference,  like  wolves 
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imveniag  for  their  prej*    Thiat  howeveri  instead  of  frightening  lu 
.  into  compliance,  only  served  to  rily  our  men.     It  was,  in  fact,  only 
a  roaod*about  way  of  bullying,  to  say  the  best  of  it.     We  again 
rejected  his  terms,  and  resolved  to  make  a  die  of  it. 

But  Proctor,  in  Yankee  phrase,  was  too  many  for  us ;  it  was  in 
his  power  to  use  us  up,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  it,  only  after 
his  own  fashion*  He  now  sent  a  third  flag,  with  a  communication 
from  our  General,  that  he,  Greneral  Winchester,  had  surrendered 
us  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  an  explicit  engagement  that  we  were 
to  be  protected  in  our  persons  and  private  property,  and  have  our 
side-arms  returned  to  us.  And  now  came  the  first  dissentions 
among  our  little  force.  Some  were  wearied  out  with  the  toil  of  the 
day,  and  ready  at  once  to  adopt  the  terms  of  capitulation ;  others 
were  more  full  of  fight  than  ever,  and  eager  to  go  a-head ;  some 
argued  that  it  was  mutinous  not  to  come  into  the  terms  which  our 
commanding  officer  had  made  for  us ;  and  others  again  insisted  that, 
being  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  had  no  right  to  make 
terms  for  us.  But  Winchester,  who,  though  wanting  in  conduct 
as  a  general,  was  as  benevolent  as  he  was  brave,  had  still  the  love 
and  confidence  of  roost  of  us ;  his  advice,  rather  than  his  order, 
prevailed,  and  we  surrendered.  Never  did  men  do  a  weaker  thing 
than  surrender  themselves,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  such  a  man 
as  Colonel  Proctor,  with  the  hope  that  a  fellow,  whom  Tecumseh 
despised  for  his  inefficiency,  could  protect  them  against  a  horde  of 
infuriated  savages.  The  n^an  quailed  before  the  ferocious  demands 
of  his  own  allies,  and  he  did  not  dare  even  to  leave  a  guard  of  Bri- 
tish soldiers  for  his  prisoners,  as  he  had  pledged  himself.  The  In- 
dians were  set  oh  drinking  blood,  and  he  marched  ofi*  with  his 
regulars,  leaving  them  to  revel  in  it.  Contrary  to  express  stipu- 
lations, the  swords  were  taken  from  the  sides  of  our  officers ;  and 
then,  unarmed,  and  stripped  almost  naked,  our  prisoners  were  left  to 
be  driven  by  the  Indians  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army  upon  its 
retrograde  march  to  Maiden.  Few,  however,  ever  reached  the  Bri- 
tish  garrison.  Many  were  Slaughtered  upon  the  spot.  Some  were 
carried  off  to  be  roasted  at  the  stake  by  tha  bands  of  savages, 
that  from  time  to  time  dropped  off  from  the  main  body,  and  stole 
home  to  make  merry  with  their  captives  at  a  feast  of  blood.  But 
the  most  gaUant  and  distinguished  of  our  officers  perished  upon  the 
spot.  I  saw  Colonel  Allen,  with  four  kinsmen  of  the  same  name, 
the  youngest  a  boy  of  seventeen,  butchered  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  Raisin.  Simpson,  the  member  of  congress,  with  Majors 
Madison  and  Ballard,  and  Captains  Bledsoe,  Hickman,  Mason» 
Woolfolk,  Kelly,  McCracken,  Williams,  and  Hamilton,  with  nuiny 
•  pidvate  who  had  the  best  hlood  of  Kentucky  in  his  veins,  all 
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perished  on  that  field  of  slaughter.  Yoang  Hart,  the  kinsman  of 
Harry  Clay,  who  claimed  the  protection  of  an  old  College  chum 
that  he  met  in  the  British  ranks,  was  dragged,  wounded,  from  his 
horse,  and  tomahawked  and  scalped  like  the  rest*  It  made  my 
flesh  crawl  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  those  dying  men  as  they  howled 
curses  upon  the  unheeding  Proctor,  mipgled  with  bitter  impreca- 
tions  upon  their  own  folly  in  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  foe. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  scene  which  that  day  presented* 

There  were  about  sixty  of  our  people,  who,  being  wounded  or 
ill,  had  sought  shelter  from  the  cold  in  the  house  of  a  Canadian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Raisin.  Some  had  crawled  thither  amid  the  con* 
fusion  of  the  fight,  others  had  been  conveyed  there  by  friends  im- 
mediately afler  the  surrender,  and  a  few,  like  myself,  had  sought 
the  place  to  look  after  a  wounded  comrade.  The  rear  guard  of  the 
British  regulars  had  scarce  taken  up  their  line  of  march  before  this 
house  was  beset  by  the  savages  and  fired  in  a  dozen  places.  I  was 
kneeling  on  the  floor  in  an  upper  story  beside  a  poor  fellow,  who, 
fevered  with  his  wounds,  was  swallowing  eagerly  a  handful  of  snow 
which  I  had  just  reached  to  him  from  the  window-siil,  when  I  heard 
the  Indians  whooping  beneath  the  window,  and  smelt  the  smoke 
coming  up  the  passage  way.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  there 
was  a  simultaneous  cry  among  the  wounded  in  the  room  below  uSf 
followed  by  a  rush  toward  the  door,  and  yells  and  groans  of  agony, 
as  the  savages,  rushing  into  the  entry,  brained  those  who  attempt* 
ed  to  escape,  with  their  tomahawks.  A  heavy  burst  of  smoke» 
which  seemed  to  come.up  from  the  cellar,  succeeded ;  and  looking  out, 
I  saw  the  Indians  springing  by  dozens  from  the  window  below  me. 
But  while  these  thus  hastened  to  escape  from  being  stifled,  as  many 
more  were  pouring  into  the  house  to  snatch  their  scalps  from  the 
inmates  before  the  fire  could  cofisume  them.  The  fire  had  as  yet 
only  burst  into  flame  in  the  cellar,  and  the  wet  clap-boards  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  smoked  like  a  pile  of  green  timber  with  live 
coals  beneath  it*  The  Indians  as  yet  had  not  come  up  to  whom 
we  were,  and  when  we  heard  the  live  flames  roaring  below,  some 
prayed  for  the  fate  of  their  friends  who  had  but  now  perished  witb 
the  tomahawk ;  others,  though  half  stifled  with  smoke,  seemed  only 
to  dread  the  Indians,  who  yelled  like  wild  devils  as  they  glanced  in» 
and  out  from  the  building.  But  now  came  a  grand  crash,  which 
seemed  to  tell  that  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  boy  was  at  hand* 
The  floor  in  the  room  below  gave  way,  and  the  sharp  yells  of  sud« 
den  agony  which  mingled  with  the  moans  of  the  dying  prisooers^ 
told  that  some  of  the  savages  must  have  gone  down  with  it«  I 
could  hear  some  of  them,  too,  exhorting  each  other  as  they  dung  to 
the  steq>  staircase  above  tboin»  and  tried  to  mount  to  the  place  of 
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momentary  safety  where  #e  were.  But  two  sacceeded,  and  the  sha* 
ven  crowns  and  begrimmed  faces  of  these  emerged  through  the  well 
of  the  staircase  along  with  a  burst  of  flame,  which  8eeme<!|«  as  it 
were,  to  hoist  them  into  our  room  like  demons  lifted  upon  their  na- 
tive element.  God's  weather  1  Captain,  had  you  seen  those  horri- 
ble faces  glowering  upon  you  from  out  the  fire,  you  would  have  cow- 
ered in  a  corner  as  I  did* 

The  devils !  instead  of  makiAg  at  once  for  the  windows,  and 
escaping  from  the  house  as  I  thought  they  would,  they  began  at 
once  to  pay  about  them  with  their  scalping-knives.  They  never 
stopped  to  tomahawk  men  who  were  too  feeble  to  resist,  but  peeled 
their  heads  as  readily  as  you  would  strip  the  skin  from  a  ripe  peach* 
Accident,  or  the  eddying  smoke-wreaths  which  came  thicker  and 
thicker  into  the  apartment,  prevented  their  seeing  me  until  one  of 
them  had  engaged  in  a  death-grapple  with  a  stout  sergeant,  who, 
being  only  wounded  in  his  knee-pan,  could  make  good  fight  with 
the  fellow,  who  threw  himself  upon  his  body' to  take  his  scalp. 

The  first  sound  of  resistance  put  new  life  into  my  limbs,  and  I 
braced  myself  for  a  tussle  with  the  other  savage,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment that  a  puflT  of  wind,  wrapping  the  combatants  from  view,  re- 
vealed me  to  the  Indian  who  was  springing  to  the  assistance  of  his 
comrade.  He  turned  upon  me  so  abruptly,  that  he  stumbled  over  a 
dead  body  by  my  side,  and  I  flung  myself  upon  him,  and  plucked 
his  scalping  knife  from  the  floor  as  it  stood  quivering  where  his 
hand  had  drove  it  in  falling.  It  was  a  stout  and  heavy  savage ;  and 
though  not  slow  myself  at  wrestling,  he  turned  me  under  him  at  the 
first  grapple,  and  planted  his  fingers  at  my  throat  with  a  grip  like 
an  armorer's  vice.  The  knife  was  still  in  my  hand,  but  it  was  bent 
nearly  double ;  and  if  I  had  lifted  my  arm,  he  would  have  wrenched 
it  from  me  to  a  certainty.  I  pretended,  therefore,  to  be  quite 
spent  while  straightening  the  knife  by  pressing  the  blade  beneath 
my  wrist  and  the  floor.  The  next  moment  I  made  another  stnig- 
gle — the  Indian  raised  himself  a  little  to  get  abetter  hold,  and  then, 
as  he  came  down  with  his  full  weight  upon  my  body,  I  slipped  aside 
so  adroitly,  that  the  knife,  which  I  had  raised  on  the  butt-end,  enter- 
ed his  bosom  clean  up  to  the  haft,  and  the  warm  blood,  spouting  over 
my  fiice,  made  it  as  red  as  his  own.  All  this,  as  you  may  conceive, 
passed  in  less  time  than  I  take  in  telling  it.  Yet  even  in  that  space 
of  time  the  fire  had  gained  upon  us  fearfully,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
fight  of  the  sergeant  and  his  Indian,  in  the  same  moment  that  I 
despatched  him.  The  rafters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  gave 
way ;  and  the  white  and  red  man,  with  hands  clutched  in  each  other's 
hair,  were  plunged  amid  the  roaring  flames  below. 
Now,  the  sight  of  those  flames,  Captain,  was  just  what  saved  my 
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life  after  all.  I  seized  my  Indian's  blanket,  to  shield  me  from  the 
fire  until  I  could  reach  the  window,  and  sprang  with  it  wrapped 
around  me  among  the  crowd  of  devils  who  were  howling  for  our 
blood  below.  I  fell  into  a  deep  snow-bank,  which  covered  my 
boots  and  trowsers  as  did  the  blanket  my  body.  My  hair  was 
burnt  off,  and  my  face,  red  with  blood  and  begrimmed  with  smoke, 
made  me  look  so  much  like  a  real  Indian,  that,  having  plenty 
to  do  on  their  own  account,  the  others  let  one  of  their  comrades,  as 
they  thought  me,  lie  there  like  an  old  log.  The  roof  fell  in  soon 
afterward ;  the  flames  shot  high  into  the  air,  and  the  smoke  and  em- 
bers rolled  far  and  wide,  as  the  sides  of  the  house  came  crashing  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  savages  gave  an  exulting  yell,  as  if 
contented  they  had  done  their  worst,  and  then  trooped  like  a  pack 
of  ravening  wolves  after  the  detachment  of  prisoners  which  followed 
in  Proctor's  rear.  Few  of  them,  as  we  know,  ever  reached  Maiden ; 
and  for  a  fact,  I  thought  at  the  time  when  I  crawled  half  frozen 
from  that  snow-bank,  that  my  chance  was  probably  the  luckiest  in 
all  the  army  that  was  captivated  on  the  river  Raisin." 

The  worthy  Major  was  here  interrupted  in  his  narrative  by  an 
occurrence  which  had  better  be  detailed  in  another  chapter. 
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Flowers  are  Love's  truest  lang;uage — they  betray, 
Like  the  divining  rods  of  Magi  old, 
Where  priceless  wealth  lies  buried,  not  of  gold, 

But  love,  bright  love,  that  never  can  decay  I 

I  send  thee  flowers,  my  dearest,  and  1  deem 

That  from  their  petals  thou  wilt  hear  sweet  woids, 
Whose  music,  clearer  than  the  notes  of  birds. 

Though  breathed  to  thee  alone,  perchance  will  seem 
Most  eloquent  of  feelings  unexpressed : — 

Oh,  wreath  them  in  those  masses  of  daric  hair; 

Let  them  repose  upon  that  forehead  fair, 
And  on  that  bosom's  yielding  snow  be  pressed. 

Thus  shall  thy  fondness  for  my  flowers  reveal 

The  love  that  maiden  coyness  would  conceal. 

P.  B, 

VOL.  X.  61 
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The  Amerieans^  in  their  Maralf  Social^  and  PoUHcd  iZeZoCtofv.    Bp 
Francis  J.  Grtmd.    Bogton:  Marshy  Capen  and  Lyon*    London* 

1837.     Second  Notice. 

• 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  work  in  a  former  numberi  and  promised  an 
expoU  of  the  second.  On  looking  it  over,  however,  we  concluded  such  promise 
would  be  heiUr  honored  "  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance ;"  and  should  have 
so  honored  it,  but  for  the  appearance  of  an  American  edition  of  the  work. 

We  concluded  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  by  saying,  '*  The  work  is  meant  to 
be  flattering  to  the  Americans ;  in  many  respects  it  is  so ;  in  others,  though  we 
must  fain  thank  the  author  for  intended  compliments,  we  would  fain  not  deserve 
them."  This  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  author 
sacrifices  common  sense,  and  the  principles  of  national  honor  and  justice,  in  his 
zeal  to  eulogise  our  political  institutions,  and  glorify  our  national  history. 

Speaking  of  the  Aborigines,  he  says,  "  Let  no  sensitive  European,  therefore, 
complain  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Americans  in  chasing  the  Indians  from 
the  soil  of  their  fathers,  or  in  forcing  them  to  flee  from  the  approach  of  civilization 
to  the  inhospitable  woods  of  the  Western  territory.  The  American  aborigines, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  never  possessed  the  soil  on  which  they  trod,  any 
more  than  the  air  which  they  breathed !  f" 

Oh  shame  I  where  is  thy  blush  1  That  an  American  shotdd  so  write  we  can 
conceive ;  but  that  an  intelligent  foreigner,  who  evidently  is  well  acquainted  with 
our  political  history,  should  do  it,  exceeds  our  comprehension.  What!  not  a 
tear,  not  a  sigh  even,  for  the  "poor  Indian  T'  No !  for  not  only  are  we  right  in 
driving  them  off  from  the  hunting-grounds  of  their  tribes,  firom  the  rssting-plaes 
of  their  fathers,  but  we  deny  that  they  can  have  any  feelings  of  regret,  any  pangs 
that  are  worthy  of  notice;  for— 

"  The  Indians  quit  what  never  was  precisely  their  own ;  they  leave  no  object 
of  memory  or  tradition  behind  ;  and  although  the  loss  may  be  felt  by  the  tribe, 
no  individual  is  actually  despoiled  of  his  own !  t" 

Was  there  ever  a  more  flagrant  perversion  of  truth,  a  more  cold-blooded  insult 
to  the  memory  of  the  red  man  1  His  very  virtue  cited  in  justification  of  the  out- 
rage inflicted  upon  him  (  and  because  he  loved  his  tribe,  iu  integrity,  its  pros- 
perity, its  honor,  better  than  his  own  individual  possessions— because  the  sdfish- 
ness  of  the  man  was  lost  in  the  devotion  of  the  patriot,  he  deserves  Uo  pity,  fiir 
he  suffered  no  wrong ! 

Nay  1  more,  and  worse  than  this  ;  the  Indian  can  feel  no  regret  fi>r  his  loss,  no 
anguish  for  his  expatriation,  not  even  indignation  against  his  despoiler  and  ty- 
rant ;  for,  says  our  author — 

"  Let  no  one  mistake  the  hatred  which  the  colored  races  bear  to  the  white  and 
to  each  other  for  a  strong  love  of  country  and  an  attachment  to  their  native 
woods.    Hatred  of  others  is  but  a  negative  and  barbarous  qualification  of  na- 
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tiimality,  and  ia  hy  no  meana  a  neoeMary  ooneomitant  of  its  positiTe  ▼irtuM. 
TIm  hatred  between  Uie  different  raoee  ia  aomething  animal  and  inatinetiye,  and 
ia  far  removed  from  the  noUe  diaintereatedneaa  of  genuine  pairiotiMn.*' 

What  ia  thii  bat  pleading  in  extenuation  of  robbery,  inault,  and  exile,  that  the 
robbed,  insulted,  and  exiled  ooold  not  &el  veiy  keenly  hia  wrongs  -,  and  that  the  in- 
dignation which  swelled  in  his  bosom  waa  not  of  a  very  "  reiined  and  genuine 
patriotiaml" 

But  to  show  how  diifioult  it  is  for  a  man  to  plead  the  cause  of  injustice  with* 
out  contradicting  himself,  even  when  he  has  a  reward  in  view,  we  quote  the 
author's  words  from  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work.  He  ia  striving  to  apologise 
for  slavery,  on  the  ground  of  the  inferiority  of  the  blacks  even  to  the  Indians, 
(of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  he  said,  *'  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  civilising  them,") 
and  writes  thus : — *'  The  Indians,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  are  yet  a  dis- 
tinct and  noble  race,  commanding  even  the  respect  of  their  enemies." 

And  again,  forgetting  his  former  assertions,  he  says, "  some  of  the  first  fomilies 
in  Virginia,  noted  for  their  eminent  talents  as  statesmen  and  legislators,  are  des- 
cended, in  part,  fitmi  the  Indians." 

When  the  anther  urges  the  common-place  argumenta  that  the  number,  the 
wealth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  human  fomily  aa  a  whole,  will  be  increaaed  by 
the  aettlement  of  civilized  milliona  "  in  a  apace  where  a  few  hundred  stragglera 
could  hardly  follow  the  track  of  the  deer,"  we  are  ailent;  but  when  he  would 
make  giorioua  what  ia  really  ahamefrd— whan  he  would  make  right  what  ia 
wrong—when  he  yroald  call  treachery  and  cowardice,  courage  and  glory— we 
proteat  againat  hia  perveraion  and  aycophancy. 

Mr.  Grund  knowa,  and  the  world  knows,  that  if  any  territory  which  the  Unip 
ted  Statea  wished  to  aeize  upon,  inatead  of  being  occupied  by  a  thouaand  familiea 
of  happy  Indiana,  had  been  guarded  by  a  aingle  eroaa  of  St.  Oeorge  at  either  ex- 
tremity, and  a  bivouac  of  fifty  Britiah  aoldiera  "  where  civilized  millions  might 
live,"  tket^  wmUd  noi  have  dared  iiwade  Ut  No !  though  the  deer  ran  free  and 
wild  for  a  century,  without  "even  a  few  hundnd  atragglers  to  follow  their 
track.** 

We  have  ahuddsred  at  the  atrocity  of  the  Turk,  we  have  exclaimed  againat 
the  outragea  of  the  Ruaaian,  but  we  have  planted  the  flag  of  the  Union  over  the 
hunting-grounda  of  the  Indian  upon  the  aame  principle  and  with  the  a^me  view 
that  the  crescent  floated  firom  the  Acropolis,  uid  that  the  eagles  of  Russia  still 
wa^e  over  the  fields  of  Poland — we  fBowted  (ton,  we  had  tke  poieer,  and  toe  took 
iJkeml 

And  now  that  we  are  conquerors— that  we  have  quenched  the  wigwam  fires 
in  the  blood  of  their  defender^^now  that  we  have  seized  upon  hunting-grounds 
so  wide  that  we  call  in  vain  upon  the  offscourings  of  Europe  to  fill  them  up — 
what  is  our  policy  to  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  aborigines  1  Do  we  offer 
them  a  narrow  nook  in  the  loved  land  of  their  fathers  1  do  we  strive  to  impart 
to  them  our  boasted  civilization  and  Christianity  1  No !  we  point  at  them  the 
finger  of  scorn ;  we  say,  "  ye  are  not  capable  of  improvement,  ye  are  not  worthy 
to  live  with  the  Saxon  race*,"  we  spurn  them  from  among  us *,  even  now  the  sad 
procession  is  winding  its  way  westward ;  and  frurther  and  farther  shall  it  spread, 
until,  gaining  the  difb  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  last  of  the  red-men  shall 
catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  Indian'a  only  plaee  ofreat    the  boaom  of  the  Pacific 

Mr.  Qrund'a  obaervationa  about  aervanta  are  correct,  and  ahow  the  minute 
acquaintance  of  the  author  with  the  aocial  relatione  of  Americana. 

The  ninth  chapter  ii  very  valuable  and  entertaining,  though  we  think  tbat  hia 
remaika  on  Credit  will  not  have  auch  weight  now  aa,  perchanoe,  they  might 
have  had  a  twelvemonth  aince.    He  certainly  haa  the  advantage  of  most  fo- 
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reigaers  who  have  written  about  this  country,  in  getting  a  clear  insight  into 
lacts ;  but  he  squints  woiully  when  he  tries  to  look  back  from  a  &ct  to  its  cause, 
or  forward  to  its  effect.  One  may  see  this  in  a  hundred  instances  in  his 
second  volume :  as,  for  instance,  striving  to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  our  vessels  for  Atlantic  navigation,  he  says,  "  We  must  add,  that 
a  person  who  is  six  weeks  at  sea  is  naturally  expbsed  to  more  accidents  than 
one  who  performs  the  same  passage  in  four  or  five '"  but  this  is  altogether  a 
non  sequUwTj  Mynheer,  and  we  can  point  you  many  a  wreck  made  from  sheer 
impatience  and  haste. 

We  pass  over  his  tenth  chapter,  which  is  generally  accurate  and  valuable, 
and  come  to  his  remarks  upon  slavery. 

He  commences  with  some  observations  upon  the  importance  of  the  Union,  and 
the  awful  consequences  of  a  separation;  to  all  of  which  we  say  most  heartily, 
amen  t  He  then  declares  himself  an  opponent  of  slavery,  condemns  it  stoutly  in 
ikeory,  and  protests  against  being  considered  its  defender ;  but  his  protestations 
cannot  take  from  him  the  glory  or  the  shame  of  being  its  advocate. 

He  says,  "  the  question  admits  of  three  distinct  considerations  i  vie,  the  legal, 
the  political,  and  the  moral." 

In  the  very  outset  he  assumes  that  "  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  states  are 
the  property  of  the  planters,  a  kind  of  property  which  is  not  transferable,  except 
among  themselves.'' 

He  then  notices  thiee  formidable  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  all 
founded  upon  this  right  of  property  and  the  interest  of  the  owners. 

His  positions  are  strong ;  they  prove  much — ^perhaps  too  much  for  him ;  he 
aays,  that  after  abolition,  "  It  vnmld  be  impossible  for  the  pUmters  to  retain  the 
free  negroes  on  their  estates^  wUess  an  ezorbiiant  price  be  paid  /or  their  labor  g  ,\ 
for  they  naiwrdU/y  prefer  awy  other  employment^  especially  that  of  hcuu  servants^ 
to  field  labor  in  awy  of  the  states.  The  ouUivation  of  the  soil  they  deem  more  irk- 
some and  tedious  than  almost  any  other  hMman  occupations  and  they  would 
have  the  means  of  emigrating  to  the  North.  The  planters,  therefore,  would  be 
involved  in  additional  loss,  because  it  wovdd  be  impossible  for  them  to  produce 
cotton,  rice,  sugar,  &c  as  cheap  as  these  articles  are  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  they  would  not  even  be  certain  of  producing  them  at  all.  It  would, 
consequently,  be  necessary  to  compel  the  negroes  to  remain,  which  is  impossible 
in  an  open  country,  and  in  states  where  the  negroes  are  more  numerous  than 
the  whites. 

"  Here  we  see  the  immknse  advantage  of  position  which  the  British  po»- 
sessions  in  the  West  Indies  enjoy  over  the  Southern  states  of  America.  The 
negroes  cannot  eddgrate  to  other  fertile  countries  and  obtain  a  higher  price  for 
their  labor ;  and  in  case  they  should  threaten  to  leave  the  planters  in  a  body,  a  mili^ 
tary  and  naval  force  could  more  easily  fmstrate  their  designs  than  on  a  conti- 
nent," &c. 

We  are  not  of  that  party  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  immediate  abo- 
litionists, and  who  say  that  all  who  join  not  in  their  fanatical  and  absurd  derigns 
are  advocates  of  slavery ;  but  if  we  were,  we  could  desire  nothing  better  than 
that  our  opponents  should  commit  themselves,  and  shew  the  hoo^  as  Mr.  Grand 
does  in  the  above  papers. 

He  afterwards  urges,  with  better  grace, "  that  many  settlements  in  the  Southern 
states  were  effected  under  the  promise  of  slavery ;  it  was  a  conditio  sine  qua  nan 
in  the  outlet;  and  now  that  their  property  is  invested  and  bears  interest,  they 
are  called  upon  to  surrender  it,"  &c ;  to  which  we  can  but  say,  alas !  tis  true,  and 
^*  pity  'tis,  'tis  truQ." 

Mr.  Grand  next  conaiden  thenaatter  in  its  political  bearings,  and  inquires, 


^ 
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*'  What  inilaenoe  the  emancipation  of  the  Blares  would  have  on  the  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  and  final  progreea  of  the  whites ;  and  what  result  it  would  produce    x  ! 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  negroes  V* 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through  sad,  discouraging,  and  sickening,  because      \J 
fiuthful,  details  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  in  which  a  large  portion  of  our 
beloved  country  is  inTolred,  by  an  original  derelietion  from  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity ;  though  we  differ  from  him  entirely  as  to  the  means  of  ex- 
trication. 

But  against  his  moral  and  philosophical  reasonings  on  the  subject,  as  he  calls 
them,  we  do  protest  and  proclaim  them'  unworthy  a  man  and  a  Christian ;  how- 
ever they  may  be  eonsidend  in  despotic  countries,  we  would  not  have  them  go 
forth  as  American. 

fie  says,  "  If  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  negroes  are  naturally  inferior  to  the 
whites,  or  incapable  of  enjoying  the  same  rights  and  privileges  without  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  moral  and  political  institutions;  if  it  could  be  established  i 
that  their  physical  passions  are  greater,  and  their  judgment  and  understanding 
more  limited  than  those  of  the  white  race ;  then  these  facts  would  at  least  contain 
an  apology  for  retaining  the  negroes  in  bondage,  though  it  would  not  establish 
«  right  to  abuse  their  inferior  capacities."  Aye,  here  we  have  it,  the  same 
principle  again  upon  which  we  hunt  down  and  ezpatriate  the  Indians — "  the 
foeakest  goes  to  ike  «aU.**  Maik  him ;  he  says,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
Africans  are  inferior  by  nature,  we  have  an  apology  for  enslaving  them ;  and  on 
the  next  page,  he  says,  "  I  must  give  it  as  my  honest  conviction,  that  the  negroes 
are  an  inferior  race,  and  not  capable  of  enjoying,  without  excess,  the  same  de- 
gree of  freedom  as  Americans.  In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood — as  the  latter 
clause  will  hold  of  many  other  countries,  I  wiU  add,  that  I  think  the  negroes 
wholly  unindined  to,  and  entirely  incapacitated  for,  living  in  a  state  of  society 
similar  to  that  of  the  whites ;  and  that  if  they  were  capable  of  forming  such  a 
state  of  society,  they  would  not  form  it  while  surrounded  by  the  whites.'' 

Now,  so  frur  from  this  inferiority  and  weakness  being  apologetic  for  wrong,  it 
makes  the  wrong  more  heinous  and  dishonorable;  it  adds  to  it  cowardice. 

He  then  goes  on  to  pursue,  through  many  pages,  a  train  of  reasoning  to  show 
the  inferiority  of  the  blacks ;  and  concludes,  "  I  do  not  deny  that  the  blacks  are 
capable  of  improvement,  that  they  may  acquire  the  elements  of  many  useful  arts 
and  sciences :  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  or  of  rivalling  the  whites  in  any  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  or 
industry." 

We  beg  the  reader  to  recollect  the  passage  we  quoted,  where  B&.  Grund  says, 
the  negroes  "deem  theeultivation  of  the  soil  more  irksome  and  tedious  than  al- 
4most  any  other  human  occupation,*'  [page  337,]  and  compare  it  with  what  fbl- 
lows  on  page  368 :  "  Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  may  consider  slavery  in  Ame- 
rica, we  must  see  in  it  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied  without  endangering 
the  moral,  political,  and  social  relations  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Southern  slaves  are  provided  for ;  their  sphere  of  action  is  circum* 
scribed,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  their  situation." 

We  conclude  our  quotations  by  the  following:— "Had  the  Negroes  ever 
evinced  a  love  of  freedom  further  than  is  connected  with  physical  comfort;  had 
they  ever  made  an  effort  to  become  free  for  the  love  of  liberty,  and  not  for  per- 
sonal advantages  or  revenge ;  bad  they,  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  ever  waged 
war  against  superior  numben ;  had  they  ever  been  known  as  a  nation  whose 
rise  and  fiiJl  might  have  excited  our  sympathies ;  a  different  sentiment  would  per- 
vade the  Americans  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  negroes.  But,  whatever  the  ne- 
groes are,  they  are  by  the  charity  of  the  Americans ;  whatever  they  possess,  they 
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hold  by  that  tenure;  whaterer  right  they  enjoy,  ie  by  the  beneyoknoe  of  their 
masters.  But  the  requisitiona  of  charity  give  no  permanent  tide  to  respect.  The 
Americans  haye  fought  for  and  acquired  their  liberty :  they  haTe  giTen  it  gratia 
to  their  negroes." 

If  such  sentiments  as  these  find  not  an  indignant  and  ready  reeponse  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader,  it  would  be  Tain  for  us  to  waste  a  word  upon  him. 

Others  may  boast  of  their  superiority,  and  plead  it  in  extenuation  of  contumely 
and  wrong;  others  may  talk  of  the  charUf  of  Americans  to  the  negroes;  others 
may  say,  that  whaterer  rigkU  the  blacks  enjoy,  they  owe  to  the  beti)iviiience  of 
their  masters ;  we  are  silent,  or,  if  we  must  speak,  we  say  such  sentiments  are 
ungenerous,  unjust,  and  more  fitting  the  ser&  of  Europe  than  the  republicans  of 
America. 

With  the  question  of  abolition  we  meddle  not,  but  would  not  fiir  the  &ir  fome 
of  our  country  that  this  author  should  be  considered  as  her  mouthpiece. 


The  TckeOf  and  AtUaUic  Somenir ;  a  Chrittmag  and  New-Year^s 
Present*  Edited  hy  5.  G.  Gwtdrich.  Boston :  American  Sttdioners* 
Company.     1888. 

We  would  not  hare  our  readers  imagine  that  we  have  "jumped  the  months  to 
come,"  and  that  we  are  really  launched  into  that  year  of  the  Christian  era  which 
will  be  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  By  no  means ;  we  are 
there  only  by  a  literary  fiction  of  the  publishers  of  Annuals,  including  Registers, 
Almanacks,  and  that  class  of  pretty  books  distinguished  par  txceUtnee  as  Son- 
Tenirs.  We  shall  step  over  the  unworn  threshold  of  the  new  3rear  soon  enough 
in  reality,  heaven  knows !  We  shall  have  other  tokens  of  our  progress  than 
this  "  Token,"  and  less  agreeable  ones  too.  The  head  that  is  getting  bald  will 
be  still  balder ;  the  eye  that  is  waxing  dim,  will  be  still  dimmer ;  the  hair  that  is 
turning  gray,  will  be  still  grayer ;  whatever  change  is  going  on,  will  go  a  little 
filrther ;  and  the  great  river  of  human  life  will  have  rolled  a  space  further  onward 
toward  the  all-concealing  ocean  of  the  fUture.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  get  the  start 
of  Time,  if  but  for  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  and,  imagining  that  we  are  no  older 
next  year  than  we  are  this,  comfort  our  weary  hearts  with  therefleetion  that  the 
real  will  be  just  like  the  apparent,  that  the  glass  of  Truth  will  give  back  the  image 
which  now  smiles  upon  us  from  the  mirror  of  Fancy.  We  are  not  disposed, 
then,  to  quarrel  with  this  antedating  of  Book  presents;  we  are  young  as  we  aro 
in  spite  of  it;  and  we  chuckle  over  the  conviction  that  we  should  still  be  as 
young,  though,  by  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  the  date  had  been  set  down  fifty 
years  a-head !  Thus  doth  the  title-page  of  our  annual  convey  a  happy  impres- 
sion. Its  other  pages  are  not  a  whit  behind  hand.  They  are  covered  with  types 
that  are  lovely  to  the  eye,  and  expressive  of  thought  delightful  to  the  understand- 
ing. Truly  the  Token  for  1838  is  a  most  acceptable  offering.  We  like  it  fbr 
more  reasons  than  one.  We  like  it  because  it  contains  stories  and  verses  sooth- 
ing to  the  rough  and  chafing  soreness  of  these  hard-money-discussing  days ;  and 
because  it  is  adorned  with  tasteful  engravings,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  indi- 
cative of  a  hoped-for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  America ; 
and  because  it  presents  to  us  the  opportunity,  which  we  have  been  long  waiting 
for,  of  praising  with  a  good  conscience  any  work  produced  under  the  auspieea 
of  the  incensed  author  of  the  "  Outcast  and  other  Poems." 

A  green  leaf  in  the  fantastic  and  somewhat  withered  laurel  that  encircles  tht 
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brows  of  its  editor,  is  this  Tokeo  for  1836.  It  is  a  snffieieni  eTidencs  that  Mr. 
S.  Q.  Qoodrich  is  a  man  of  a  refined  taste ;  and  that,  although  no  producer  of  good 
things  himself,  he  is  abondantly  capable  of  appreciating  good  things  in  others. 
No  piece,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rerses,  appears  to  be  out  of  place  in  this 
▼olnine.  The  reader  is  regaled  with  an  agreesUe  rariety  of  beaniiftd  reflectbns, 
tales  and  poetrj.  They  are  contributed  by  approred  and  capable  authors.  Let 
us  look  oyer  them  in  company,  gentle  reader,  and  we  will  tell  you  briefly  of  those 
which  impressed  and  interested  us. 

"  The  Wonders  of  the  Deep,"  by  J.  Pierpont,  is  a  little  in  the  sermonizing 
stylfr--set  off  by  repetitions,  which  are  better  heard  than  read,  and  Fw^iwrt  with 
thoughts,  which,  though  beautiful,  are  not  particularly  original. 

The  author  of  "  Twice-told  Tales"  has  contributed  as  copiously  to  this  as  to 
the  last  volume.  He  must  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  editor.  His  pieces  appear 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  signature. 

We  may  be  out  in  our  guessing,  but  our  Yankee  ingenuity  must  be  strangely 
at  fault  if  "  Sylph  Etherege''  be  not  the  production  of  the  author  of  **  Peter 
Goldthwait's  Treasure;"  andif  Endicott  and  the  Red  CrOss,"  and  "Night 
Sketches  beneath  an  Umbrella,"  proceeded  not  from  the  same  graceful  and  grar 
phic  pen  which  indited  '*  The  Shaker  BridaL" 

We  have  on  another  occasion  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  His  modesty  is  equal  to  his  genius.  He  has  thrown  off 
story  after  story,  and  sketch  after  sketch,  as  regardlessly  as  if  they  were  "  uncon- 
sidered trifles,"  and  not  the  most  charming  things  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in 
this  country.  We  may  be  a  little  extravagant  in  our  praises,  but  they  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  subject  of  them.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  true  excellence  that 
its  possessor  is  superior  to  flattery.  We  formerly  advised  the  collection  into  a 
volume  of  this  author's  random  productions.  "  Twice-told  Tales"  was,  as  we 
flatter  ourselves,  the  result  of  this  advice ;  and  the  public  has  reason  to  be  some- 
what grateful  to  us  for  the  pleasure  which  that  delightful  volume  imparted. 
The  Editor  of  "  The  Token,"  however,  deserves  the  high  enoosaium  of  having 
primarily  brought  fbrwaid  and  liberally  encouraged  the  talents  of  an  author, 
who,  were  his  self-esteem  not  entirely  disproportionate  to  his  ideality,  would 
have  made  for  himself  a  reputation  greater  than  that  which  he  is  now  acquiring 
in  spite  of  his  too  unpretending  disposition. 

Among  the  other  tales  in  the  Token,  we  are  much  pleased  with  "  Our  Village 
Post  Office,"  by  Miss  Sedgwick;  politicians  may  derive  a  quiet  moral  from  it, 
which  will  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  partizan  feeling;  and  we  should  also  be 
pleased  with  the  fine  translation,  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Green,  of  an  interesting  Ger- 
man story,  if  we  were  not  of  opinion  that  the  author  might  have  done  himself 
superior  credit  in  an  original  sketch. 

Passing  from  the  prose  to  the  poetry,  we  apply  the  same  remark  to  Mr.  John 
O.  Sargent's  elegant  and  spirited  version  of  a  scene  from  Victor  Hugo's  "  Her- 
nanL"  We  perceive  that  Mr.  Sargent  still  chooses  to  call  himself  "  Charles 
Sherry"  when  he  descends  into  verse  from  that  height  of  political  discussion,  on 
which,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  he  is  now  distinguishing 
himselC  There  is  more  good  policy  than  good  taste,  however,  in  this  avoidance 
of  a  belles  lettres  rqmtation.  When  in  future  he  deserts  the  arena  of  party  strife 
to  dally  awhile  in  the  bower  of  the  Muses,  we  trust  that  he  will  not  do  it  "  by 
stealth,"  and  "  blush  to  find  it  fame."  We  regret  to  read  such  verses  as  "  The 
Only  Daughter,"  under  the  name  of  ''  O.  W.  Holmes."  Their  obscurity  is  un- 
relieved by  those  flashes,  which,  in  the  author's  former  pieces,  coruscate  amid  the 
gloom  in  which  his  thoughts  and  expressions  are  sometimes  involved.  Perspi- 
cuity of  style  shookl  aoi  be  sacrificed  even  to  a  boU,  nov«l,  ooncise,  and  senten- 
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tiouB  manner.  The  Sonnet  to  Q****  D***,  bf  E.  S.,  is  very  melodiocui ;  but  as 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  would  sagaciously  observe,  we  "  can't  go*'  the  "  Phidian 
shape"  Phidias  sculptured  one  statue  of  Minerva  out  of  ivory  and  gold,  which 
was  thirty-nine  feet  high.  His  statue  of  Jupiter  was,  if  any  thing,  as  a  Boston 
exquisite  once  observed  when  comparing  his  figure  with  a  cast  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  *'  a  trifle  taller."  lo  be  Phidian  in  her  shape,  S.  D.  must  be  an  un- 
commonly large  young  woman. 

Several  beautiful  pieces  of  verse  have  been  communicated  by  Miss  Gtould, 
Orenville  Mellen,  R.  C.  Waterston,  J.  H.  Clinch,  and  Epes  Sargent,  Jr.  We 
have  space  only  for  the  following,  from  the  always  charming  pen  of  Mr. 
Sargent.  « 

«  THE  TOKEN. 

*'  Brave  son  of  a  Chieftain !  beloved  Cherokee  I 
This  token  of  wampum  ia  woven  for  thee ; 
A  token  to  flatter  and  shine  on  thy  breast. — 
My  bravest  and  brightest,  my  wisest  and  best! 

'*  'Tis  woven  with  coral,  with  beads,  and  with  shells ; 
It  shall  be  on  thy  breast  the  most  potent  of  spells. 
To  save  thee  from  ambush,  to  shield  thee  from  harm, 
To  quicken  thy  sight,  and  give  strength  to  thine  arm. 

^  Rejoicer  in  little  I  what  forest  or  stream 
Sees  thy  heron-plume  wave,  and  thy  tomahawk  gleam  1 
Doee  the  Father  of  Waters  sweep  on  thy  sharp  prow  1 
Sure  threader  of  dark  woods !  Oh,  where  art  tnou  nowl 

'^  Dost  hunt  the  fierce  bison,  or  shoot  the  fleet  deer^ 
O'er  the  prairie's  wide  level  dost  bend  thy  career  1 
Or,  worn  wtth  the  heat  and  the  toil  of  the  chase, 
Does  the  mist  of  the  cataract  moisten  thy  facet 

"  While  thus  spake  the  maiden,  an  eagle,  who  beat 
The  clouds  with  his  pinions,  fisU  deiul  at  her  feet! 
And  the  arrow,  which  reached  him,  while  mounting  so  firee, 
Was  sped  from  the  bow  of  the  young  Cherokee." 

The  engravings  are  few,  but  well  selected,  and  all  exquisitely  executed  with  the 
exception  of"  The  Only  Daughter,''  who  appears  to  be  quite  a  homely  little  girl. 
The  Presentation  wood-cut  is  as  fine  and  delicate  as  other  of  Adams's  elegant 
works.  **  The  Expected  Canoe"  is  beautiful— but  why  will  our  artists  always 
paint  Indian  women  nearly  in  the  primitive  state  t  Mr.  Catlin  says  that  he 
never,  in  all  his  peregrinations,  saw  a  naked  squaw ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Indian  females  wear  as  mudi,  if  not  more  dothing  than  one  may  see  on  the 
fashionably-dressed  belles  of  a  baJl-room.  We  will  not  specify  the  other  engrav- 
ings—-they  are  all  ''  beautiful  exceedingly ;"  they  confer  great  credit  upon  both 
painters  and  engravers — they  are  proof  positive  that  the  Fine  Arts  are  not,  as 
has  been  gracelessly  charged  upon  us,  suffered  to  languish  in  this  country. 

Thus  have  we  taken  pains  to  express  our  complete  approbation  of  the  Token 
for  1838.  It  is  better  than  the  favorite  English  annuals  of  past  years.  We 
commend  it  to  all  lovers,  and  husbands,  and  maiden  aunts,  who  have  money 
enough  left  out  of  "  the  Pressure"  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  a  tasteful  literary 
present 


Fidding^  or  Socieii^Atiicugf  or  the  Retired  Siateenum^-'tmd  SL 
Lawrence ;  hy  the  Author  of^  Tremame*'  and**De  Tere.** 

Thxsi  volumes  ferm  rather  a  journal  than  a  novel,  and  are  more  philosophic 
cal  than  any  thing  else.    They  will  do  for  persons  of  a  retired  and  quiet  life 
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batter  tlwn  Ibr  tkOM  who  w  dkpoMd  to  mingle  in  tbe  wmM,  tmd  to  get  their 
leeaone  in  a  knowledge  of  it  ftom  their  eomaianion  with  ile  ▼arietiee.  The  oon- 
dusions  at  which  the  author  aime,  we  aie  not  diepoeod  to  Bubocribe  to— e?en  as 
we  eannot  do  otherwiee,  freiiaently,  than  deny  hie  propoeitione.  Bat  it  ie  ahnoet 
aiwajre  the  eaae  that  a  writer  misses  his  point  when  lie  endeavors  to  ineoleale 
the  principles  of  philosophy  onder  the  gvise  of  a  novel,  and  surrender  all  idea  of 
a  story  to  his  mental  theoriee  and  logic 

StiU  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excellent  matter  thrown  together  in  these  pages; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  too,  is  worthy  of  a  good  and  experienced 
mind.  The  reflections  upon  filpoeiy,  and  many  of  its  peealiarities  and  follies, 
are  eapital,  candid,  and  well-intended.  The  views  of  country  life,  with  its  at- 
traetions  and  healthy  peealiarities,  are  given  with  much  force  and  meaning;  and 
thoee  deligfatfiU  simplieitiee  which  distinguish  it,  ars  presented  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  foil  to  imprees  a  spirit  directed  and  supported  as  it  should  be. 

Yet  one  cannot  but  think,  as  he  woriu  hii  way  through  these  volumes  with 
the  evident  efibrt,  in  places,  to  make  up  the  book  rather  than  any  thing  else.  It 
seems  as  if  the  writer  was  on  trial  to  do,  by  an  unnatural  amplification  of  philo- 
sophical principles,  what  he  cannot  make  out  by  a  natural  management  of  his 
stoy  and  its  characters.  As  far  as  this  goes,  it  is  not  jdeasant.  We  had  rather 
see  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  book  of  essays,  than  an  illustration  of  principles 
by  sentencee  and  chapters,  or  an  attempt  at  it,  and  »  foihire  where  a  foihire  is 
both  unpleasant  and  unfortunate.  **  Atticus  "  embodies  many  noble  ideas ;  and 
if  these  were  carried  out,  or  acted  upon  by  more  otoarstatamen,  it  would  be  well 
indeed. 
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This  is  not  to  be  noticed  as  a  regular  tragedy,  any  more  than  as  a  regular 
tragedy  it  is  to  be  represented.  Both  of  these  things  are  out  of  the  question. 
Yet  it  has  about  it  a  good  deal  of  that  dramatic  character  which  would  attract 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  mixed  audience  of  our  theatres.  It  has  much  of  that 
mde  beauty  in  the  poetry  which  distinguishes  even  the  scenery  and  the  people 
which  form  the  ground-work  of  its  description ;  and  no  one  can  read  the  wmk 
without  foeling  convinced  that  the  writer  had  entered  with  no  little  earnestness 
into  the  spirit  of  the  historical  passage  which  he  has  presented,  and  in  good  keep- 
ing with  those  dramatic  notions  which  he  has  set  forth  in  his  Introductory  Eib* 
say,  but  which,  we  do  not  hold  to  be  in  all  things  orthodox,  or  such  as  the  dra- 
matist can  always  practise  upon  with  much  attractivenees  or  succees.  We  are 
by  no  means  strong  believers  in  the  true  poetic  capabilities  of  the  Indians,  or  of 
their  social  preeentations.  We  do  not,  by  that  deelarstion,  msan  to  be  understood 
as  denying  that  there  is  moch  of  poetry-— and  that  of  a  high  order  too— exhibited 
in  the  character  and  language  of  the  savage,  as  well  as  in  many  of  his  rude  and 
picturesque  institutions.  This,  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  deny.  We  mean 
to  say,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Indian  and  his  wifo  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  pre- 
sented in  this  dramatic  form  by  the  poet ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  to  be  true, 
it  must  be  too,  too  rude— too  undisguised— too  plain-spoken  for  the  made-up  taste 
of  the  age.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  scoriee  »/  the  Indians — whether  po- 
etic or  prose— are  always  calculated  to  be  more  successful  in  print  than  the  best 
that  can  be  manufoctured  as  coming  from  thrm  ;  especially  where  they  are  given 
10  the  public  under  the  form  of  pbetical  or  dramatic  dialogue. 
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We  are  not  disposed  to  do  the  writer  of  Pocahontas  injustice,  nor  can  we  de- 
ny him  poetical  power,  though  certainly  not  of  the  hig^hcst  order.  He  has  mudi 
of  the  thoug^ht,  the  perception,  and  the  diction  of  poetry  about  him.  We  haTe 
not  his  name  on  his  title-page  *,  but  we  venture  to  pronounce  him  a  man  that  has 
written  much,  and  been  talked  of  not  a  little.  He  thinks  freely— too  freely  some- 
times, and  sometimes  uses  language  which  derives  no  force  from  its  profanity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  which  stains  and  spoils  such  poetry  as  that  in  which  it 
escapes.  There  is  frequently  a  mistake  in  the  love-language  of  Pocahontas  and 
Nomony.  It  is  not  the  language  of  such  women.  The  endearing  expressions  are 
unnatural,  and  savour  too  much  of  the  drawing-room — and  not  at  8^1  of  the  wig- 
wam or  the  forest  The  best  poetry  in  the  drama,  it  strikes  us,  is  that  of  the 
awakened  spirits  of  Powhatan  and  Smith.  Roife  and  Pocahontas  smnetimes 
equal  them  in  their  outbreaks.  Yet  the  poetry  which  presents  us  the  tempest 
and  the  thunder,  amid  the  crashing  forest  and  the  sky,  wants  that  music  which 
betrays  the  ear  of  the  true  artist ;  and,  though  we  glow  before  some  of  the  ezciU 
ing  pictures  of  Master  Smith,  still  we  foel  the  want  of  that  power  in  the  poet 
which  is  best  developed  where  there  is  a  good  mixture  of  an  excellent  philosophy, 
and  living,  holy  principle,  with  the  '*  divine  madness."  The  matter<4>f-faot 
style  prevails  to  an  unnecessary  degree  in  this  work,  and  the  affectations  of  the 
verse  cannot  escape,  it  would  seem  to  us,  even  an  unpractised  reader.  Let  one 
observe  these  expressions  in  italics.    They  occur  too  frequently. 

"  My  masters !  it  behooves  me  make  report 
Unto  this  council  of  the  expedition, 
Which,  in  obedience  to  your  request. 
The  gsdlant  Captain  Ar^al  and  myself 
Did  undertake,  to  find  this  Captain  Smith, 
And  cause  him  hasten  hither,  and  resign 
A  power  was  never  justly  his." 

Of  the  prosaic,  one  example  is  worthy  of  an  attorney's  desk  :— 

"  Ghranting,  in  absolute  sovereignty,  to  them 
And  to  ttieir  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  lands 
Extending  from  Cape  Comfort,  southemly 
Two  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,"  &€. 

Of  Smith's  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  talking  too,  the  following  is  rather  a 
bad  specimen  :^- 

"  Pm  sick  of  will — and — ^will — ^not  gentry,  I ; 
Men,  who  would  be  at  once  both  black  and  white — 
Would  pluck  the  fruits  of  Hell,  on  road  to  Heaven — 
Would  buy  damnation  in  the  Devirs  market. 
Yet  higgle  at  the  price  the  Devil  asks  1" 

But  we  will  not  seUet  too  much,  or  appear  too  hypercritical.  All  we  say  is, 
such  as  the  above  is  unworthy  of  a  place  where  so  much  can  be  found  which  it 
only  disguises. 


MONTHLY   COMMENTARY. 


LOSS    OF   THE    HOME, 

The  loss  of  the  New- York  and  Charleston  steam  packet,  Home,  is  one  of  those 
distressing  occurrences  which,  every  now  and  then,  in  this  chequered  world  of 
ours,  startle  us  in  the  routine  of  daily  life,  and  excite  awe  and  sympathy  through- 
out society.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  heavy  blow  to  many  of  our  most  respectable 
and  amiable  fellow-citizens.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  remarkable 
for  many  trying  and  distressing  circumstances  in  our  community,  but  there  has 
been  nothing  more  heart-rending  than  this  catastrophe  of  the  Home.  Much  in- 
terest and  no  little  excitement  have  been  created  by  it;  and  we  have  thought  that 
a  summary  of  the  facts  attending  it,  collected  from  various  sources,  would  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  Home  was  built  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Brown  &,  Bell,  to  the  order  of 
James  P.  Allaire,  and  after  a  pleasant  summer-day's  excursion  in  New-York  Bay 
— which  was  called  an  " experimeTUcU  trip" — she  took  her  place  as  a  regular 
packet  between  this  city  and  Charleston.  On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  with  ninety 
passengers,  and  a  crew,  including  male  and  female  servants,  of  forty-five  persons, 
she  started  for  Charleston.  After  passing  the  Narrows,  she  struck  on  the  Romer, 
and  lay  beating  there  for  four  or  five  hours.  The  Captain,  however,  proceeded 
on  the  voyage.  The  accommodations  of  the  Home,  it  is  well  known,  were  of 
the  first  description — the  passengers  were  disposed  to  please  and  to  be  pleased, — 
the  weather  was  fine,  every  thing  went  on  pleasantly,  and  the  boat  made  rapid 
progress.  But,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  when  at  a  short  distance  from  Cape 
Hatteras,  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  South-East  came  on.  The  sea  ran  moun- 
tains high — "  deep  called  unto  deep,'' — the  boat  labored  dreadfully ;  and  her  whole 
frame,  both  at  stem  and  stem,  was  shaken  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves. 
To  add  to  the  danger,  she  sprang  a  leak,  which  during  the  night  increased  so 
fearfully,  that  on  Monday  morning  all  hands  were  ordered  to  the  pump,  and 
the  passengers,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  were  employed  with  buckets, 
pails,  &c,  in  baling ;  but  the  leak  continued  to  gain  upon  tbem ;  the  boat  seemed 
yielding  to  the  force  of  the  elements,  and  the  gale  increased  in  fury. 

It  is  in  such  awful  scenes  as  this  that  true  courage  and  fortitude  are  best  tried. 
The  excitement  of  action,  the  hope  of  &me,  or  the  applause  of  a  crowd,  acts  so 
powerfully  as  a  stimulus,  that  the  weakest  minds  may  be  nerved  to  exertion  and 
courage  during  the  greatest  contests  with  human  opponents.  But  how  different 
such  trials  from  that  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  Home  I  Above  them  the 
fngry  heavens—around  them  a  howling  waste  of  waters^ beneath  them,  a  few 
treacherous  planks,  soon  about  to  part,  and  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  boil- 
ing and  tempestuous  sea.  The  situation  of  the  fiunales  was  particularly  affect- 
ing.   Some  of  them  were  young  and  beautiful,  delicately  brought  up,  and  accu«- 
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tomed  to  luiTe  thoie  aboat  them  who  fisared  lest  "  the  wind  of  heaven  ehould 
Tint  them  too  roughly '"  and  now  they  were  on  the  wild  waters,  with  nothing 
but  fearful  sights  and  sounds  around  them,  and  compelled — for  the  sake  of  their 
lives — to  a  labor,  alas !  how  different  from  those  to  which  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion they  had  been  accuslomed.  The  situation  of  all,  indeed,  was  such  as  tries 
the  soul ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  lamented  suifer- 
ers,  that  fortitude,  energy,  and  resignation  distinguished  the  conduct  of  each  and 
all  to  the  last.  JLet  us  hope,  too,  that  a  trust  in  His  mercy,  who  can  raise  or  still 
the  winds  and  waves  at  his  will,  cheered  and  comibrted  them  through  the  awful 
ordeal. 

To  resume  our  narrative :  Hitherto,  as  we  understand,  the  boat  had  been  kq>t 
out  to  sea,  but  about  3  P.  M.,  when  it  was  thought  she  had  passed  the  outer 
Cape  of  Hatteras,  her  head  was  turned  to  the  shore, — the  Captain  intending  to 
beach  her  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  lives  and  property  under  his 
charge.  The  engine  was  still  working,  though  very  slowly,  and  sails  were  set ; 
but  the  tempest  still  raved  around  them;  the  leak  was  gaining ;  her  wheels  were 
useless,  and  the  boat  was  settling  fast.  The  bows  worked  up  and  down  three 
or  four  Ibet,  and  it  was  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  such  matters,  that  she 
must  immediately  go  to  pieces,  and,  but  for  God's  mercy,  all  on  board  perish. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  shore  might  be  made  during  daylight,  and  in  this  ex- 
pectation every  exertion  continued  to  be  made  by  all.  But  about  7  P.  M.  the 
water  reached  and  quenched  the  fire  under  her  boilers — the  machinery  stopped — 
darkness  was  coming  on,  and  no  land  was  as  yet  in  sight.  The  passengers 
and  crew  had  for  some  time  been  cutting  up  the  blankets  into  slips  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  lashing  themselves  to  spars,  pieces  of  the  tuo-truly  anticipated  wreck,  or 
whatever  might  come  in  the  way,  and  otherwise  preparing  themsdves  for  the 
coming  struggle.  The  Home,  when  she  left  New- York,  carried  three  boats,  but 
one  had  been  staved  as  it  hung  in  the  davits.  The  boat  continued  to  near  the 
shore, — Ocracocke  light  was  visible,  the  roar  of  the  breakers  was  heard  despite 
the  howling  of  the  storm ;  it  was  10  P.  M.  when  the  ill-fated  vessel  struck,  and 
in  a  few  moments  went  to  pieces ! 

The  two  small  boats  which  remained  serviceable  were  of  but  little  use.  One 
filled  whUe  alongside,  the  other  was  cast  off  with  a  number  of  passengers,  but 
was  swamped  in  the  raging  surf,  and  but  one  soul  was  saved.  During  the  few, 
the  very  few  moments  that  elapsed  between  the  strike  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  boat,  the  scene  was  heart-rending.  Wives  clinging  to  their  husbands- 
children  to  their  mothers — friends  bidding  a  brief  fiirewell  to  those  they  loved — 
and  death,  imminent  death,  before  them  all ;  the  stormy  waves  around,  the 
roar  of  the  breakers,  and  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  must  have  formed  a  picture 
too  awfUl,  too  dreadful,  ever  to  be  forgotten.    And  at  length,  after  a  pause, 

"  When  shrieked  the  timid  and  stood  still  the  brave," 

the  crash  eame— the  vesse!  parted  amidships;  and  at  that  moment,  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  number  of  the  hapless  sufferers  found  a  grave.  Some  were  saved  by 
swimming,  some  by  the  spars  and  pieces  of  the  wreek  which  were  drifted  on  shore. 
The  stem  part  of  the  boat  seems  to  have  been  completely  destroyed ;  but  the 
forecastle,  which,  fortunately  was  high,  parted  entire,  and  upon  it  some  eight  or 
ten  persons,  ineluding  the  captain,  were  providentially  saved.  The  result  was 
that,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  folly  one  hundred  persons  were  drowned; 
among  them  many  whose  characters  were  such  as  to  render  their  loss  no  less  a 
public  than  a  private  calamity. 

Many  instances  of  individual  peril,  heroism,  aad  adtcature  have  reached  ns, 
but  we  deem  it  neediest  to  detail  them.    One  aifeeting  ineulent  we  may  mentian. 
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A  gentleman,  after  ftutening  his  wife  to  a  spar  in  the  most  secure  way  circum- 
stances allowed,  lasfaed  himself  to  another,  and  both  were  plunged  into  the  deep. 
He  made  the  shore,  and  we  may  imagine  with  what  an  anxious  heart  he  linger* 
ed  on  that  stormy  beach,  waiting  the  arrival  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to  him. 
But,  alas  1  she  came  not^a  cruel  wave  had  washed  her  from  her  frail  support, 
and  she  had  gone  down  among  the  breakers. 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  ProTidenoe,  that  while  so 
many  of  the  young,  bold,  and  actire,  were  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  life,  despite 
the  most  heroic  exertions,  an  old  lady  of  serenty,  very  corpulent  and  almost  help- 
less, reached  the  shore  in  perfect  safety.  She  is  supposed  to  haye  been  buoyed 
up  by  a  settee,  but  can  give  no  account  of  her  miraculous  preservation. 

On  Tuesday  morning  no  vestige  of  the  Home  was  to  be  seen  save  the  boiler 
and  some  fragments  of  her  hull.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  poor  sufferers  lay  in 
melancholy  stillness  on  the  shore. 

Such  are  the  appalling  facts  attending  the  loss  of  this  ill-fated  vessel ;  and  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  with  this  "  abstract  and  brief  chronicle^  of  them  we  should  have  con- 
sidered our  duty  as  journalists  done;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demand 
something  more,  and  we  would  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  following  remarks,  which  we  deem  of  the  first  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  feet,  admitted  and  undeniable,  that  the  Home  was  not 
adapted  for  the  line  of  trade  she  was  employed  in.  Whether  the  blame  here 
rests  with  the  builders  or  the  owners  we  shall  not  at  present  inquire ;  but  the 
most  culpable  negligence  must  have  existed  somewhere,  and  the  outraged  feel- 
ings of  the  community  are  entitled  to  an  explanation. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  conduct  of  those  editors  of  Journals  who  protest* 
ed  the  security  and  excellence  of  the  vessel,  and,  as  it  were,  toetU  bail  for  her  safe 
performance  of  the  voyage  1  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  highly 
reprehensible.  How,  indeed,  were  any  of  them  entitled  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  1  The  recollection  of  the  summer  excursions  and  champagne  fiU 
on  board  the  boat  might  be  pleasant  enough,  bu^— 

"  Little  did  they  think  upon 
The  dangers  of  the  seas." 

As  pradiciU  men,  of  course,  they  can  have  no  pretensions ;  and  though  in  mat- 
ters of  politics  or  general  information  the  public  should  readily  defer  to  the  supe- 
riority of  their  experience,  yet  on  those  subjects  which  imply  the  possession  of 
a  clear  scientific  knowledge,  their  views  are  entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  those 
of  the  interested  parties.  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam''  is  an  old  adage ;  and,  like 
many  other  old  things,  sound  and  true.  We  like  to  hear  the  Press  speak  out 
frankly  and  fairly  on  all  subjects  that  properly  come  within  its  cognizance, 
but  we  would  caution,  its  conductors  against  giving  the  weight  of  their  recom- 
mendation in  matters  of  which  they  can  literally  know  nothing.  It  is  wrong 
on  principle,  and  may  be  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences.  We  are  deci- 
dedly of  opinion,  also,  that  the  captain  was  much  to  blame  in  not  putting  back 
to  New- York  after  he  got  the  boat  off  the  Romer.  She  ought  to  have  been 
docked  and  examined.  We  should  always  be  wary  in  throwing  blame  upon 
any  one,  but  we  think  it  very  possible  that  the  leak  originated  in  some  injury 
received  while  on  the  Romer.  On  this  subject,  too,  the  public  mind  demands  ex- 
planation. 

We  devoutly  trust,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  our  enterprising  countrymen  as 
lately  directed  to  the  improvement  apd  extension  of  steam  navigation,  will  not 
be  damped  by  this  untoward  and  distressing  event.  In  particular,  the  abandon* 
mem  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic,  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
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contemplated.  No  argumeat  against  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  leas  fof  thtf 
Home.  As  well  might  the  melancholy  fate  of  poor  Cocking,  in  his  ill-con- 
structed parachute  J  be  used  as  evidence  that  no  scientific  discoveries  or  practical 
utility  will  ever  result  from  the  cultivation  of  Keronautism.  The  Home  was  pro- 
perly only  calculated  for  a  river  boat,  and  one  that  is  destined  for  a  voyage  on  the 
ocean  must  be  constructed  on  very  different  principles.  The  British  steam-boata 
constantly  encounter  heavy  gales  in  the  open  sea,  and  stand  them  admirably. 
The  Lisbon  packets,  month  after  month,  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ii%  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  Aberdeen  and  London  boatS|^  have  nearly  as  dangerous  a 
route  to  pass  over.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  Enterprise  reached  Bombay  from 
London  without  any  serious  damage.  But  we  may  mention  one  instance  that 
came  under  our  own  notice,  to  show  the  strength  and  security  of  even  second 
class  British  steam-boats. 

Late  in  the  Fall  of  1829,  the  writer  of  this  article  left  Hamburgh  for  Hull,  in  a 
stout  British  brig  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  tons.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Cuxhaven,  where  we  had  been  detained  a  few  days,  and  while  still  within  the 
emboucfmrt  of  the  Elbe,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  Hamburgh  and  Hull  steam- 
packet  on  her  voyage  to  EIngland.  This  line  of  communication  had  been  started 
only  that  summer,  with  limited  means,  and  a  boat  had  been  purchased  for  it  that 
had  formerly  plied  on  the  ferry  across  the  Humber,  between  Hull  and  Grimsby. 
A  very  ungainly  looking  vessel  she  was.  The  wind  being  beautifuUy  fair,  and 
the  packet  a  heavy  sailer,  we  kept  almost  within  hail  of  her  till  beyond  Heligo- 
land, where  we  parted  in  a  gale.  From  this  period  eleven  days  elapsed  before 
the  steamer  reached  Hull,  and  fourteen  before  the  brig  made  the  8pum  Head, 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  which  period  the  weather  was  most  tempestuous. 
The  brig  suffered  dreadfully,  and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Naze  of  Nor- 
way. Early  in  the  gale  we  frequently  saw  the  steam-boat — ^her  weather  paddle 
completely  out  of  the  water,  but  for  many  days  lost  sight  of  her.  On  our  arrival 
we  paid  her  a  visit  We  found  that  both  her  paddle  boxes  had  been  stove  in,  her 
funnel,  bulwarks,  &c.  swept  away ;  but  not  a  beam  or  plank  had  started,  and  her 
hull  was  pronounced  by  competent  inspectors  as  sound  and  sea-worthy  as  ever. 
Yet  this  boat  had  been  exposed  for  ten  days  to  a  furious  October  storm  in  the 
North  Sea,  and,  moreover,  was  only  a  second  class  vessel. 

A  great  and  fatal  deficiency  in  the  equipment  of  the  Home  consisted  in  the 
want  of  life-preservers.  Had  there  been  a  supply  of  them  on  board,  many  valu- 
able lives  might  have  been  saved.  We  know,  ourselves,  one  young  man  who,  in 
preparing  for  the  voyage,  omitted  to  provide  himself  with  one,  and  only  at  the 
eleyenth  hour  was  prevaUed  on  by  an  older  and  wiser  head  than  his  own  to  pur- 
chase one.  He  did  so,  and  by  means  of  it  was  saved  from  death.  The  life- 
preserver  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  invention,  and  should  constitute  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  equipment  of  every  sea-boat. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  must  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  in- 
vention of  the  justly-famed  "  Roxbury  India  Rubber  Company,"  called  the  Life 
Spar  or  Balsa.  Its  length  is  fifteen  fbet,  diameter  twelve  inches,  and  the  weight 
only  twenty  pounds.  It  is  made  of  India  Rubber  cloth,  impervious  to  the  water. 
It  may  be  used  in  various  emergencies.  If  a  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  her  boats  are 
lost,  a  raft  may  be  constructed,  resting  on  two  Balsas,  capable  of  containing  and 
saving  fifty  people ;  in  the  case  of  a  boat  leaking  and  filling,  she  may  still  be 
kept  afloat  by  lashing  a  balsa  to  each  side;  and  lastly,  a  number  of  persons  can 
be  supported  on  one  of  them  in  the  most  tempestuous  sea.  They  may  be  had  in 
our  city,  at  271  Pearl-street,  or  in  Boston  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Since  preparing  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  C.  WOliams,  of  England^  an  experienced  practical  boat-builder,  on  the  sub- 
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jeot  of  rendering  veuels  lets  exposed  to  the  danger  of  sinkin;  at  sea  by  the  irrap- 
tion  of  water.  This,  he  holds,  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  hull  into  seetums^  each 
of  which  should  be  made  completely  water-tight,  by  means  of  iron  bulk-heads 
and  solid  framing  before  and  after  each  partition.  Mr.  Williams  is  of  opinion 
that  the  best  division  of  a  vffsel  is  into  five  compartments,  by  four  bulk-heads. 
In  the  ease  of  a  steam-boat,  by  this  arrangeiqent  the  centre  section  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  engine,  boiler,  and  coal  bunkers ;  detaching  them  entirely  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  vessel.  The  sections  numbers  two  and  four  would  be  the  fore 
and  after  holds,  or,  in  case  of  passenger  vessels,  the  fore  and  after  cabins;  and  the 
two  remaining  sections  at  the  bow  and  stem  need  not  be  as  high  as  the  maia- 
deck,  a^  the  water  never  could  rise  within  several  feet  of  the  same.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  water  break  into  the  vessel  in  all  its  sections 
at  the  same  time,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  impossible,  this  system  affords 
an  effectual  remedy  against  the  casualties  produced  by  collisions  and  other  acci- 
dents. 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Williams  made  an  experiment  with  the 
Royal  Adelaide.  He  caused  the  vessel  to  be  bored,  and  the  water'fd  flow  freely 
into  section  one  at  the  bow  end.  When  so  filled  that  the  water  remained  at  the 
same  level  outside  and  inside  the  section,  it  depressed  the  vessel  six  inches  at  the 
bow,  raising  the  stern  about  two  inches.  Having  the  water  pumped  out,  he  then 
had  the  next  bow  section  filled  (number  two),  and  this  depressed  the  bow  twelve 
Inches  without  perceptibly  raising  the  stem  end.  So  satisfied,  indeed,  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  steam-boat  lines  in  the  old  country  of  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Williams's 
plan,  that  the  Dublin  Company  have  adopted  it  in  practice  in  all  their  lately  con- 
structed steam  vessels,  to  give  security  to  the  public,  and  protect  their  own  pro- 
perty Irom  casualty  or  loss. 

The  weight  and  expense  of  the  jrotf  bulk-heads  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  their  importance.  In  the  Juit  of  two  large  vessels,  the  bulk-heads  for 
each  cost  about  $1400,  and  the  additional  timber  required  in  the  solid  framing 
must  be  trifling. 

Besides  the  protection  afforded  from  the  irmption  of  water,  Mr.  Williams  thinks 
his  system  of  subdividing  vessels  in  the  way  proposed,  would  be  of  essential 
value  in  cases  of  fire.  The  bulk-heads  being  air  tight,  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  of  air,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  where 
the  materials  are  combustible,  and  also  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  latersdly. 
The  crew  also  would  be  enabled  to  work  in  comparative  security.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fire  would  be  extinguished  by  the  simple 
operation  of  shutting  down  the  hatch,  and  in  this  way  entirely  excluding  the  air. 

Still,  all  these  means  and  appliances  will  be  thrown  away,  unless  our  sea  boats 
are  built  upon  a  firm,  strong,  and  sea- worthy  principle. 


Catlin's  Indian  Gallert. — The  nation  should  purchase  this  invaluable  col- 
lection, and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  grand  Aboriginal  Museum.  Mr.  Catlin,  dar- 
ing six  years  spent  in  wandering  over  the  westem  prairies,  has  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  mass  of  materials,  illustrating  Indian  charaeter,  ceremonials,  uid  cos- 
tumes, greater  and  more  varied  than  that  which  Gkyvernmeni  has  brought  toge- 
ther in  the  War  Department  in  thrice  the  time,  and  with  all  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  have  been  at  its  disposal,  in  thus  illustrating  the  history  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Catlin,  in  addition  to  numbers  of  weapons  and  dresses,  such  as 
have  never  been  brought  together  before,  and  are  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  col- 
lected, has  made  three  thousand  cartoons  of  actual  scenes  which  have  passed  be- 
neath bis  eyes;  and  his  museimi  presents  a  study  equally  interesting  to  the  artist, 
the  antiquarian,  and  the  historian.  It  is  the  ]x>et,  painter,  and  the  statuary,  how- 
ever, who  are  most  beholden  to  him.  For,  with  his  own  private  fortune,  and  by 
the  enterprise  and  exertions  of  one  man,  he  has  doiie  more  to  eulogise  and  enrich 
the  sphere  of  the  art— to  broaden  and  diversify  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
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geniiu,  than  the  collected  labors  and  patronage  of  all  othen  hare  effseted  in  thk 
country.  He  has  provided  the  materials  for  a  National  museum  and  armonr  as 
striking  and  peculiar  as  the  celebrated  collection  in  the  tower  of  London,  if  the 
proper  effigies  of  horse  and  man  were  only  provided  to  give  the  semblance  of  re- 
ality to  his  splendid  dresses  and  equipments.  Now,  compare  the  bald,  the  never- 
varying,  and  poverty-stricken  representations  of  Indian  ngures  in  all  our  national 
pictures  with  the  distinct  varieties  of  feature,  bearing,  and  costume  in  thirty-two 
different  tribes,  from  each  of  which  he  offers  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
Red  men,  differing  not  less  from  each  other  than  they  do  from  the  representatives 
of  all  other  tribes,  and  you  find  the  resources  of  the  painter  of  Indian  life  increased 
at  once  a  hundred  fold. 

Among  the  new  features  in  the  costume  and  appointments  of  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  be- 
tween a  mounted  Indian  of  some  of  the  south-western  tribes  and  a  fully-equipped 
Spanish  cavalier  of  the  time  of  Cortez.  The  style  of  the  Indian  dress  among 
these  specimens  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  surcoat  and  armour  of  tfao 
followers  of  Cortez  or  De  Soto.  We  are  not  aware  that  similar  instances  of 
imitation  are  to  be  found  among  the  north-western  tribes ;  though  the  Sioux 
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though  by  no  means  an  imitative  race,  are  generally  ready  to  adopt  any  fashion 
which  they  think  adds  to  their  warlike  appearance.  And  thougn  they  despise 
the  appliances  of  civic  foppery^  they  will  wear  a  cocked  hat,  or  clap  a  pair  of 
epaulets  upon  a  leather  shirt,  with  a  notable  disregard  to  cong^ty  of  taste.  We 
trust  that  when  Mr.  Catlin  publishes  his  most  interesting  lectures,  that  these  and 
other  minute  traits  of  character  will  not  escape  his  pen ;  for  the  time  will  come 
when  sdl  such  trifles  will  be  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  and  enable  him  per- 
haps to  trace  links  of  association  between  one  tribe  and  anoUier,  and  between 
them  all  and  their  white  conquerors,  which  may  contribute  essentially  to  the 
history  of  our  aborigines,  when  some  one  rises  to  write  it  with  industry  and 
enterprise  like  that  ofMr.  Catlin. 

Miss  Tree's  New  Tragedt.— We  learn  that  a  new  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  en- 
titled VelascOf  has  been  written  for  Miss  Tree,  by  Epes  Saroent,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  and  that  she  will  bring  it  out  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  that  city  eairiy 
next  month.  Mr.  Sargent  is  the  author  of  the  successful  tragedy  produced  last 
winter  on  the  same  boards,  in  which  Miss  Clipton  personated  the  hero.  ^  'Our 
readers  may  remember  a  number  of  extracts  which  we  gave  from  the  Bride  of 
Genoa,  Report  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  Mr.  Sargent*s  new  effort,  and,  with  tfaie 
aid  of  Miss  Tree,  it  promises  to  make  quite  a  hit.  We  trust  that  the  Park  Thea- 
tre will  make  arrangements  to  present  it  to  the  New-Yoric  public.  Any  cha* 
raeter  that  Ellen  Tree  will  consent  to  make  her  own,  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive. 


Mr.  Forrest. — We  attended  Mr.  Forrest's  Benefit  at  the  Park  Theatre  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  ult.  The  American  tragedian  personated  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  "  Marry,  how  1  Tropically."  For,  strictly  speaking,  we  should  say 
merely,  that  he  assumed  to  personate  that  character.  He  recited  the  words  of  the 
part  and  wore  the  traditional  dress ;  but  Hamlet's  self  he  did  not — ^he  cannot — ^repre- 
sent. He  does  not  realise— he  has  never  experienced — those  moods  of  mind 
which  individualize  that  creature  of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  and  are,  indeed, 
its  essence.  All  Hamlet's  thinking  runs  irrepressibly  into  the  metaphysical,  all 
his  feeling  into  the  spiritual.  Love,  hate,  ambition— all  the  universal  and  con* 
stitutional  motives  and  propensities  of  man  are  subdued  to  inefiiciency  in  his 
mind  by  the  predominance  of  the  speculative  and  the  sentimental.  He  lives  in 
a  world  of  abstractions,  and  realities  interest  him  only  by  their  relations  to  it. 
Now  Mr.  Forrest's  look  and  manner  always  indicate  a  shrewd  and  steady,  but 
nnideal  mind,  governed  by  strong,  physical  impulses.  His  face  is  not  '*  aicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;"  it  does  not  belong  to  a  creature  *'  of  imagi* 
nation  all  compact;"  his  elocution  never  hesitates  and  wavers  under  the  preaa 
"  of  thick-ooming  fimeies,"  and  of  fitful  scepticisms,  **  that  find  no  end  in  wan- 
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fMng/QuuMs  loflt"    Hi«  noody  speeulatioiit  in  tho  gra^e-yard  appeared  like 
any  thing  but  a  eelf-indulgetiee.    He  cannot  play  Hamlet,  nor  look  it. 

His  "  Garwin/'  wkieb  he  played  in  the  afier-piece,  waa  shrewd  and  Tigorooa, 
yet  sombre,  pictuiesque,  and  melo-dramatio  to  perfection.  It  waa  stamped  in 
bold  relief^  without  any  mannerism  or  affectation.  He  waa  conscious  of  the 
alemanis  of  the  part  within  him.  It  seamed  aotval :  his  Hamlets— all  makn-bo^ 
lisTe. 


THE  OCTOBER  ELECTIONS, 

"  The  Voice  of  the  People"  has  for  years  been  appealed  to  by  the  partisans 
of  the  last  and  present  Administrations  as  an  umpire  in  all  disputes  and  a  shield 
against  all  assailants.  Was  it  urged  that  the  Preaidcnt  had  exceeded  his  con- 
stitutional powers  that  he  had  boUly  and  recklessly  trampled  on  the  rights 
which  he  had  been  selected  to  defend,  and  the  charter  which  he  had  sworn  to 
preserre  inviolate  1  ^*  The  Voice  of  the  People*'  was  the  burden  of  the  ready 
reply ;  and  it  waa  tauntingly  inquired,  Who  should  better  know  whether  they 
were  well  or  ill  served  than  the  people  themselves  1  If  they  were  prosperous  and 
happy,  who  need  be  rendered  discontented  er  nuserable  by  the  course  of  the  Qor- 
▼emmentl  If  they  sustained  and  approved,  why  should  the  Preaident  hesitate  f 
How  couM  his  especial  supporters  and  eounsellort  feel  any  misgivings  or  appre- 
henaions?  In  fine,  the  infeUihility  of  the  popular  judgment  was  one  of  the  cai^ 
dlnal  principles  of  Jaoksonian  democracy;  and  its  belief,  next  after  a  lively  faith 
in  the  infeUibility  of  the  Revered  Ohief  himself,  waa  an  assentisl  point  in  the 
political  orthodoxy  of  the  last  eight  years. 

We  hear  less  of  this  logic  at  present.  It  has  been  discovered  and  proclaimed 
that  Gbneral  Jackson  waa  wrong  on  one  great  point  where  the  popular  voioe  is 
•upposrd  to  have  coincided  with  him,  vis :  the  ooniding  of  the  public  treasure  to 
forty  or  fifty  State  banks ;  and  it  baa  begun  to  be  suspected,  that  if  the  President 
and  the  people  can  be  in  error  together,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  latter  may  be' 
so  separately.  But  still,  *^  the  Democracy  of  Numbers*'  ie  a  spell  of  power  wifih 
the  devotees  whose  Mecca  ie  the  White  House.  The  infidlibility  of  the  people 
has  so  long  been  synonymous  with  the  infallibility  of  their  own  oraclea,  that  the 
aorrender  of  the  first  seems  to  involve  the  imminent  peril  of  the  second.  It  is  in 
this  dilemma  thai  we  propooe  to  speak  to  them  firom  their  own  text— to  dsmonr 
strata  that  the  power,  whose  jusuoe  aa  well  as  invincibility  they  have  been  meat 
eager  to  aaaert,  has  traosd  the  haod^writing  of  doom  upon  the  walls  of  the  erumr 
bling  edifice  of  their  ascendancy. 

That  the  electioaa  of  Angnat  and  Beplember  veaulted  diaaatrottaly  to  the  a^ 
ministration  of  Mr.  Van  Buran  ia  most  notorioua.  The  ndnetioo  of  a  majority 
•f  forty  to  ten  in  the  popular  braaeh  of  the  Nalional  Legialatuce  emphatieaUy 
demonstrates  this  fact.  The  pRpoadcfanea  of  the  Oppooition  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Indiana  greatly  inaneaaed;  the  aaosadaney  of  DemoerMy,  m 
oalledi  sensibly  weakened  in  Alabama  and  Michigan ;  while  If orth  GamliBa, 
Rhode  laland,  and  Maine,  which  had  hithortobeen  r^aaded  aa  fiefe  of  tl»  domi» 
nam  party-^whieh  had  each  dontiibutad  tn  awnll  ita  triuaeph  in  the  last  Piasi- 
dsntial  eontast  »now  ranged  thsaaselvea  firmly  on  the  enle  of  the  Whigs.  Snah 
were  the  substantial  Itophiea  won  by  the  dafenders  of  r^institadonnl  Ubasty  m 
the  hard-fought  fieUa  of  the  Auguat  and  September  contests. 

The  reeults  of  the  October  elections  have  been  equally  gratifying  to  the  aup* 
porters  of  the  cansa  of  light  a|Kl  truth. 
VOL.  x«  (S3 
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New-;Jsrset  has  east  off  the  broken  shackles  of  her  polHieal  degradation. 
Declaring  for  the  Whigs  in  November  last,  for  the  first  time  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  party,  by  a  majority  of  five  hundred  in  fifty  thousand  votes,  her  State 
Government  was  still  left  where  the  closely  preceding  October  contest  had  placed 
it — in  the  hands  of  the  Van  Buren  party.  Every  department  required  renova- 
tion ;  and  nobly  has  the  work  been  accomplished.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  members 
of  the  Council,  and  thirty-five  of  fifty-two  members  of  Assembly — securing  the 
GK>vemor  and  all  the  minor  offices  of  state — with  an  aggregate  popular  majority 
of  about  two  thousand,  are  among  the  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  discomfiture  of  their  opponents. 

In  Pbnnstlvania,  the  progress  of  truth  is  less  obvious,  but  not  less  real.  Nine 
years  since  this  State  gave  Gkneral  Jackson  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand  votes. 
At  the  next  Presidential  contest,  it  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Three 
years  later,  when,  by  the  division  of  the  dominant  party,  Mr.  Ritner  was  elected 
Governor  with  an  Anti-Jackson  Assembly,  the  Jackson  majority  exceeded  ten 
thousand.  Last  year  the  State  election  was  earned  most  decisively  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  elected  seven  of  eight  Senators,  and  seventy-two 
of  one  hundred  Representatives.  At  the  Presidential  election,  however,  the  great 
personal  popularity  of  General  Harrison  caused  a  rally  in  his  favor,  whidi  re- 
duced the  majority  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  below  five  thousand.  It  is  notorious  that 
no  other  Whig  candidate  could  have  come  within  ten  thousand  of  obtaining  the 
vote  of  the  State.  Yet  the  recent  election  will  hardly  exhibit  an  aggregate  map 
jority  of  five  thousand  fi>r  the  party  in  power ;  while  it  casts  great  doubt  on  the 
claim  of  that  party  to  be  considered  the  majority  in  Pennsylvania.  The  coun- 
ties seriously  contested,  exhibit  a  large  aggregate  gain  to  the  right  side.  The 
Van  Buren  majorities  come  firom  the  counties  which  were  in  effect  given  up  to 
them.  Set  these  aside,  and  the  majority  is  the  other  way.  As  it  is,  she  returns 
six  Whigs  out  of  eight  Senators  chdsen,  and  forty-four  Whigs  of  the  one 
hundred  Members  of  Assembly — a  gain  of  sixteen  in  the  latter,  and  insuring  a 
decided  Whig  majority  in  the  former  body.  Such  are  the  results  at  which,  if 
their  opponents  are  satisfied,  the  Whigs  should  not  and  will  not  repine. 

Ohio  is,  on  many  grounds,  one  of  the  most  important  Stales  of  the  oonfederacy. 
The  oldest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  populous  of  the  new  States,  we  shall  not 
err  in  asserting  that  she  excels  her  younger  sisters  also  in  intelligence  and  viitue. 
Her  influence  and  example  are  not  less  potent  than  her  direct  weight,  in  the  scale 
of  one  or  the  other  party.  She  gave  her  vote  to  General  Jackson  in  18S8  by  two 
thousand  majority,  and  in  1833  by  near  five  thousand.  Last  October  she  de- 
clared for  the  Whigs  by  six  thousand,  and  r^terated  it  in  November  by  eight 
thousand  majority.  And  yet  the  representation  was  so  unequally  apportioned 
by  an  iniquitous  act,  framed  expressly  to  drive  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the  democracy,  not  of  numbers  but  of  jug- 
glery, secured  a  majority  of  four  in  the  Senate  and  of  two  in  the  House.  The^ 
returns  which  have  reached  us  are  incomplete ;  but  enough  is  known  to  ensure 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Whigs  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  by  an  inersaaed 
popular  majority.  Messrs.  Morris  and  AUen,  who  so  grossly  misrepresent  this 
State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  will  probably  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  evincing  their  reverence  for  the  truly  democratic  doctrine  of  Instruction. 

In  Gboeou,  the  State  election  of  this  year  assumed  a  peculiar  interest.  This 
State  has  for  years  been  governed  by  the  '*  Union"  party,  so  called,  formed  on 
the  basis  of  hostility  to  NullifieatioB.  In  National  polities  iu  creed  was  not  di»> 
similar  from  that  of  Jaeksonism  generally.  Its  majorities  have  ranged  from  two 
to  five  thousand.  Last  October  this  peaty  succeeded  as  usual,  electing  every  liv- 
ing tandidate  on  their  Congressional  ticket,  with  both  branchea  of  the  Legislature, 
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Ae.  At  the  tueceediiig  Presideiitial  election,  hovever,  a  dUtrusfc  and  dislike  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  withheld  many  of  the  dominant  party  from  the  polls ;  and  the 
White  electoral  ticket  succeeded-*the  Tote  being  remarkably  thin.  A  year  in- 
tenrenes— Mr.  Van  Buren  is  chosen  President,  and  Judge  White  forgotten ;  the 
two  parties  come  forward  to  renew  the  contest  as  friends  respectirely  of  "  Union" 
and  of"  State  Rights."  They  faring  forward  candidates  who  had  each  been  be- 
fore the  people— the  one  victorious  as  the  champion  of  "  Union,"  the  other  do- 
feated  as  the  advocate  of  "  State  Rights."  The  contest  naturally  returns  to  its 
old  ground ;  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Qilmer,  under  such  circumstances,  over  an 
able  and  popular  incumbent,  is  an  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  National  Adminis- 
tration fax  more  determined  than  the  figures  will  express.  Had  the  contest  been 
Btrietly  between  ''  Union"  and  "  State  Rights,"  the  former  would  have  succeeded 
by  three  thousand ;  commingled  as  were  the  elements  of  antagonism,  it  is  but  fair 
to  conclude  that  a  simple  contest  between  Van  Burenism  and  its  opposite  would 
have  exhibited  a  like  majority  for  the  Opposition. 

Martland  shouki  have  been  noticed  earUer,  but  it  is  immaterial  With  a 
Whig  preponderance  of  fifty  to  thirty-six  in  her  House  of  Delegates,  an  entire 
Whig  senate,  a  Governor— in  fine,  every  department  of  her  government  tho- 
roughly Whig— backed  by  a  popular  majority  of  three  thousand,  which  a  full 
poll  would  signally  increase — we  presume  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  her 
political  character.    We  see  no  room  for  any. 

CoNNBcncoT,  too,  in  her  town  elections  on  the  first  Monday  of  October, 
evinced  her  restlessness  under  the 'domination  to  which,  individually  as  well  as 
nationally,  she  has  for  some  years  been  subjected  *,  and  her  full  determination  to 
•hake  it  off,  so  far  as  herself  alone  is  concerned,  at  her  State  Election  next  April. 
We  doubt  not  the  stability  of  her  purpose. 

Nfiw-Yosx  is  the  next  to  render  her  verdict  on  the  policy  and  purposes  of  the 
Natbnal  Administration.    We  calmly  and  confidently  await  that  decision. 


Lectores  on  Elocution. — We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  City 
readers  that  the  Lecture  Season  commences  with  a  Course  upon  Elocution,  with 
illustrative  Readings  and  Recitations,  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Simmons.  This  gentle- 
man having  obtained  temporary  leave  of  absence  from  his  Professorship  in 
Harvard  University,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  makes  a  short  stay  in  New- 
York  before  proceeding  to  warmer  latitudes.  The  subject  which  Mr.  Simmons 
treats,  and  to  which,  as  b  universally  acknowledged,  he  does  the  most  complete 
and  splendid  justice,  is,  in  our  view,  both  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  fine  art, 
and  highly  valuable  as  a  useful  one.  Hitherto  it  has  been  unduly  neglected  in 
our  country,  but  of  late  years  has  been  rapidly  growing  upon  the  attention  of 
educated  people.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  S.  in  the  Lectures,  which  we  have 
had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  him  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  which,  we 
presume,  will,  in  the  main,  be  followed  by  him  here,  is  to  point  out  clearly  the 
essentiftl  qualities  both  of  good  and  of  bad  speaking— that  is,  of  natural  and 
unnatural  vocal  expression — ^proceeding  by  a  strict  but  easy  analysis  from  effects 
to  their  causes,  amid  exemplifying  every  principle  of  Elocution,  thus  dedneed, 
both  on  separate  syllables,  words,  or  phrases ;  and  by  the  recitation  of  admi- 
rable passages  from  the  best  compositions  in  English  Prose  and  Verse.  The 
whole  conveys  much  instruction  in  a  popular  manner,  without  a  particle  of  em* 
pyricism ;  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a  refined  entertainment,  which  we  confi- 
dently commend  to  the  Public— especially  to  all  Ladies — who  do  ns  the  hononr 
to  cflnsult  our  Commentary. 


&(M  MONTHLY  ooicvairrAiir, 

Animal  MAaiiBTnu.^Th6  reality  of  the  «xperiinents  io  thw  nev  icinue  ImM 
formed  a  subject  for  general  eonfersation  during  the  last  month,  and  some  of  the 
public  journals  have  engaged  in  a  discussion  oonoeming  ite  pretensions  with  con- 
siderable warmth.  The  truth,  probubly,  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  opinion* 
Those  who  ridicule  and  seoff  at  the  whole  matter,  are  as  blameable  in  their  seqn 
tieism  as  those  who  are  willing  to  rely  with  implicit  fkith  upon  the  sutements  of 
the  credulous.  New  stories  are  told  every  day  of  the  wonderful  derdopements 
made  by  persons  in  the  magnetised  state — a  portion  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
ikbrieations  out  of  whole  cloth,  while  some  are  founded  upon  eTidence  which 
Would  be  incontroTertible  in  courts  of  justice. 

The  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  of  the  physical  senses,  of  the  vital 
principle,  present  phenomena  just  as  wonderfhl  as  those  presented  by  Aninpal 
Magnetism.  We  admit  the  first  only  upon  the  evidence  of  observation  and  ex^ 
perience ;  we  never  could  know,  a  priori^  that  an  ear  would  give  us  oognizanee 
of  sounds  and  not  of  odours,  or  that  a  nose  would  smell  and  not  hear ;  in  a  na» 
tion  of  deaf  mutes  a  man  who  should  assert  that  he  could  tell  whetbnr  a  watch 
were  beneath  the  pillow  without  feeling  or  looking,  would  be  called  as  ridiculous 
as  we  call  him  who  says  he  can  see  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  a  board.  There 
is  nothing  absurd,  nothing  impossible,  in  the  soi-disant  science  of  Animal  Mag^ 
netism ;  the  only  question  is,  do  observation  and  experience  give  us  evidence 
enough  to  admit  them  1  To  a  certain  degree.  Yes  t  The  magnetised  can  some- 
times see  through  substances  which  are  opaque  to  those  whose  visual  organs  are 
in  their  natural  state ;  they  can  see  through  folds  of  linen — through  cotton  wad* 
ding— through  thick  bandages:  of  this  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  evi> 
dence  both  of  magnetised  persons,  of  the  somnambulist,  &c.,  and  the  Jiumerous 
trials  and  experiments  I  have  witnessed  and  made,  satisfy  me  on  this  point. 
Can,  however,  the  spirit  be  disembodied,  disenthralled  1  Can  any  human  power 
free  the  spirit  of  man  from  its  crysalis  state,  give  to  it  ubiquity  and  omniscienoe, 
let  it  roam  through  the  universe,  and  yet  recall  it,  and  imprison  it  again  at  his 
wiin  Till  within  a  few  years  the  questioa  was  too  absurd  to  be  started ;  within 
a  few  years  there  has  been  evidence  enough  to  authorise  one  to  ask  it :  but  far, 
very  far,  are  we  from  having  sufficient  evidence  to  answer  it;  and  years  must  roll 
on,  and  ten  thousand  experiments  must  be  made,  before  we  can  venture  to  answer 
it  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  evidence  enough,  however,  to  demand  serious  at^ 
tentionto  the  subject. 


A  DBLicATB  Balance,  and  a  more  deucate  Test. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  Patent 
Office  at  Washington  there  are  always  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  projectors  and 
inventors,  whose  discoveries,  valued  at  their  own  estimate,  are  worth  more  to  the 
nation  than  all  the  plans  concocted  for  the  common  weal  in  a  certain  other  edi- 
fice, not  for  ofi*,  a  dozen  times  over.  One  of  this  fraternity  is  said  recently  to 
have  made  a  display  of  a  newly-invented  scale-beam  of  wonderfUl  delicacy. 
The  eulogiums  lavished  by  the  contriver  uDon  this  offspring  of  his  ingenuity 
were  of  the  most  extravagant  and  hyperbolical  character.  He  had  not,  he  said 
among  other  things  equally  extraordinary,  a  particle  of  doubt,  that,  if  the  scale 
were  nicely  suspended  in  vaeuOf  a  single  feather  of  a  butterfly's  wing  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  disturb  the  equilibrium.  "  I  think,**  he  added,  looking  round 
triumphantly,  *'  I  may  safely  defy  any  gentleman  present  td  fettggest  H  ttkore  de- 
licate test."  "  Pray,  sir,  let  me  ask,"  said  an  honorable  M.  0^  stfindiAg  by, 
"  whether  you  consider  your  balance  capable  of  determining  the  precise  Weight 
of  the  Connecticut  delegation  in  the  Senate  1"  *'  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  inventor, 
**  you  have  me  there.    I  do  not  pretend  to  weigh  impontUrable  bodies,^* 
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Democract,  am  oue  Rdlbrs  frnDBRMAND  IT.— Wo  haT6  had  "  the  Constitution 
«8  General  Jackson  understands  it/*  in  a  way  that  we  shall  all  remember;  or,  if 
we  do  not,  the  fault  will  be  none  of  his.  That  rery  respectable  and  august  body 
of  men,  who,  by  a  kind  of  luck  quite  as  surprising  no  doubt  to  themselves  indi- 
vidually as  to  every  one  else,  have  been  dragged  out  of  the  crannies  of  obscurity 
And  insignificance,  to  constitute  a  majority  in  the  highest  deliberative  body  in  the 
land,  having  "  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested"  this  lesson  of  wisdom  be- 
queathed to  them  by  the  "  greatest  and  the  best  of  men,"  have  at  length,  as  the 
school-boys  say,  "  got  over  the  leaf,"  and  commenced  upon  a  new  page  of  the 
same  volume,  with  an  independent  exposition  of  what  may  best  be  called  demo- 
cracy  as  owr  rultrs  wulferstand  U.  It  is  a  specimen  of  "  treading  in  the  footsteps," 
worthy  of  their  distinguished  master. 

That  our  commenu  on  the  proceeding  we  are  about  to  mention  may  not  be 
misapprehended,  we  would  premise  that  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
Banks  and  Banidng,  and  especially  with  respect  to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  freely  expressed. "  We  regard  this  whole  system  of  monopolies,  pro- 
tected by  charters  against  competition  and  against  the  peopU,  as  constituting,  as 
it  were,  a  great  political  grindstone,  beautifully  adapted  for  operating  upon  the 
noses  of  the  poor.  We  desire  to  see  our  views  prevaiL  We  ea^KU  to  see  tfaiem 
prevail.  But  we  expect  to  see  them  attain  their  ascendancy  through  the  people, 
and  not  in  epite  of  them.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  we  desire  to  see  the  princi- 
ples we  approve  infused  into  the  policy  of  the  Gk)vemment;  and  this  is  demo- 
cracy as  toe  understand  it,  and  democracy — old-fashioned  democracy — as  our  fa- 
thers understood  it  before  us.  But  it  is  not  modem,  patent.  Van  Buren  demo- 
cracy. It  \»  democratic  now-a-days  for  men  in  power  to  provide  for  the  public 
weal  as  they  understand  it,  and  not  as  the  people  understand  it.  It  is  democratic 
for  such  men  to  defer  to  the  people  while  the  people  agree  with  them ;  and  to  do 
as  they  think  proper  when  the  people  think  proper  to  differ. 

To  illustrate : — WhUe  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  in  the  Senate 
adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  for  a  United  States'  Bank,  and  declaring 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bank  inexpedient,  was  under  consideration,  Mi*.  Clay 
offered  an  amendment  in  the  following  words : — 

**  But  whenever  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  shall  be  in  favor  of  a  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  established." 

And  this  amendment  was  voted  down  by  a  majority,  who  impudently  pretend 
to  exclusive  democracy  of  feeling  and  of  principle. 

We  consider  the  fact  pretty  obrious  at  present,  that  a  clear  majority  of  the 
people  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Bank.  The  contin- 
gency for  which  Mr.  Clay's  amendment  provided,  is  not  likely  to  occur ;  but  if 
it  should,  who  shall  say  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Union  shall 
not  have  their  will  1  We  are  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and,  however  the 
sovereign  may  differ  from  us,  we  are  for  submission  to  its  decrees.  Our  motto 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  toast,  a  little  altered ;  "  The  peo- 
ple— may  they  always  be  right ;  but  still  the  people — right  or  wrong"  Not  so 
the  party  now  unhappily  dominant  in  the  country.  They  say  to  the  people, 
while  you  sustain  us,  you  shall  be  sovereign ;  but  the  moment  you  withdraw 
your  approbation,  you  must  abdicate  or  be  deposed.  They  remind  us  of  the 
good  old  puritans,  who,  after  traversing  the  Atlantic,  and  enduring  all  manner 
of"  hardness"  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  thought  drawing  and 
quartering  too  good  for  quokers.  And  the  doctrine  they  practically  lay  down  to 
iJm  people  finds  a  happy  parallel  in  the  climax  with  which  Byron  winds  up  his 
"  poetical  commandments."    Here  it  is,  adapted  to  the  occasion : — 
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"  Thou  shall  not  think,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose ; 
This  is  democracy,  and  you  may  kiss, 
Exactly  as  you  please  or  not,  the  rod ; 
But  if  you  don't,  Til  lay  it  on." 

We  spare  the  rhyme,  for  we  would  not  be  profane;  but  if  any  things  eould 
drive  a  decorous  man  so  far  from  his  propriety,  it  would  be  the  hypocritical  a^ 
fectation  of  democracy  on  the  part  of  that  majority  in  the  Senate  who  so  miser- 
ably misrepresent  the  feelings  of  their  constituents. 


The  North-Eastern  Bodndart.— We  shall,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Ma- 
gazine, lay  before  our  readers  a  paper  on  the  important  matters  involved  in  the 
discussion  of  the  North-Eastern  Boundary  question,  from  the  pen  of  an  accom- 
plished statesman,  which  will  probably  afford  a  clearer  and  broader  view  of  the 
whole  controversy  than  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public  The  documents 
lately  communicated  by  the  President  to  Congress  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  consist  chiefly  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
Governor  of  Maine  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  documents  communicated 
by  the  former,  including  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  together 
with  a  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieut.  Gh)Yemor  of  New-Bnins- 
wick,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Greely.  They  embrace  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  dated  on  the  23d  of  March 
last,  with  two  notes  fVom  Mr.  Fox  in  reply,  and  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  our  Minister  in  London,  to  Loxd  Palmerston,  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  dated  on  the  10th  of  August  last. 

This  last  extract,  which  is  very  short,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Forsyth  to  Mr. 
Fox,  are  the  only  documents  published  which  relate  directly  to  the  negotiation 
with  the  British  government  on  the  question  of  boundary.  Mr.  Stevenson's 
letter  reminds  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  urgency  which  exists  for  the  immediate 
and  final  adjustment  of  this  long-pending  controversy,  and  of  the  increased  obsta- 
cles which  will  be  thrrwn  in  the  way  of  its  harmonious  settlement  by  the  re- 
peated collisions  of  authority ;  it  assures  him  of  the  earnest  and  unabated  desire 
of  the  President  that  it  may  be  speedily  settled ;  and  expresses  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  waiting  the  promised  decision  of 
the  British  government  on  the  proposition  submitted  to  it  in  July,  1836.  Mr. 
Stevenson  adds,  that  if  that  proposition  should  be  disapproved,  the  President  en- 
tertains the  hope  that  a  new  one  will  be  made  for  the  final  termination  of  the 
controversy. 

•  It  therefore  appears  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  negotiation.  The 
other  correspondence  relates  to  difficulties  which  have  arisen  on  the  border,  from 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  one  party  over  that  portion  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  other.  The  principal  subject  of  Mr.  For- 
syth's letter  to  Dr.  Fox,  is  a  formal  representation  that  the  St.  Andrews  and  due* 
bee  Rail  Road  Association,  in  execution  of  a  project  sanctioned  by  the  gover- 
nors of  the  British  American  proyinces,  had  taken  measures  for  locating  a  rail 
road,  and  had  explored  the  route  across  the  disputed  territory.  He  informs  Mr. 
Fox,  by  direction  of  the  President,  that  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  will  be 
regarded  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a  deliberate  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  in  question,  and  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  British  government,  and  requests  that  any  &r- 
ther  movements  in  execution  of  the  project  may  be  suspended.  He,  in  the  same 
letter,  informs  the  British  minister,  that  the  President  awaits  with  great  anxiety 
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the  decision  of  the  British  goTernment  on  the  proposition  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  Febraary,  1836,  suggesting  the  riYer  Sl  John,  from  its  month  to  its 
source,  as  an  eligible  and  convenient  line  of  boundary. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  the  first  of  the  two  notes  above-mentioned,  informs  Mr.  Forsyth 
that  he  will  immediately  communicate  his  letter  to  the  Government;  and  in  the 
second  he  informs  him,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  arguments  and  observations 
contained  in  his  letter,  her  Majesty's  government  had  diracted  the  Colonial  ai»- 
thmrities  to  cause  all  operations  connected  with  the  project  of  a  rail-road  within 
the  disputed  territory  to  be  immediately  discontinued. 

This  is  the  substance  of  all  which  is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  documents 
communicated,  which  relate  to  the  negotiations  between  the  two  governmeots. 
The  greater  portion,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  consists  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  authorities  of  Maine,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  Qovemor  and 
Secretary  of  State. 


A  work  of  extraordinary  importance  to  science,  by  H.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  D., 
and  Richard  Adams  Locke,  entitled  Maqnetical  Discoveries,  is  in  the  press, 
and  u  ill  be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  It  professes  to  demonstrate  the  latitudinal 
position  and  periodical  revolution  of  the  Magnetic  poles ;  a  much  greater  ellip- 
ticity  in  the  form  of  the  Earth  than  mathematicians  in  general  have  computed ; 
a  new  and  exceedingly  simple  system  of  navigation,  by  the  dipping  and  varia- 
tion needle  alone;  and  an  infallible  method  of  finding  true  latitude  and  longitude 
without  the  use  of  any  other  instruments.  It  also  contains  some  remarkable 
el'icidations  of  the  laws  of  motion,  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms. These  discoveries  are  said  to  have  been  made  principally  by  Dr.  Sher* 
wood,  assisted,  in  experiments  and  mathematical  calculations,  by  Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  Van  Burbn'»  Swiss  Guard.— It  is  with  extreme  astonishment  that  our 
countrymen,  of  all  parties,  have  received  the  following  notice,  lately  set  forth  in 
the  Courier  Fran^ais,  of  this  city : — 

"  We  have  been  oficiaUf  requested  to  announce  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  desirous  of  forming  two  companies  of  French  and  G'  rman  vo- 
lunteers, of  150  or  900  men  each,  for  a  campaign  of  six  months  in  Florida. 
These  companies  will  be  commanded  by  officers  ofthe  respective  nations.  Men 
who  have  already  served  will  be  preferred.  If  there  are  in  New- York  any  former 
lieutenants,  sub-lieutenants,  or  sergeants,  French  or  German,  who  may  desire  to 
enrol  tbemselres,  they  will  be  promoted  one  or  two  grades. 

The  pay  of  these  volunteers  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  American  army,  that  is 
to  say :  for  captains  $90  a  month,  first  lieutenants  ^70,  second  lieutenants  9^ 
sergeants  $15,  corporals  $8,  and  privates,  drummers  and  fifers  SO ;  equipments 
to  be  provided  by  the  Government  At  the  expiration  of  their  term,  those  who 
may  desire  it  will  be  reconveyed  to  New- York  at  the  Government's  expense." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  arrogant  exercise  of  irrespon- 
sible power,  the  most  dangerous  step  toward  despotism,  that  the  present  unprin- 
cipled administration  has  attempted.  We  leave  it  for  others  t6  resent  the  slur 
upon  our  gallant  army ;  for  others  to  kindle  at  the  cool  insult  to  the  American 
name  in  thus  blazoning  to  the  world  an  assumed  inferiority  of  our  troops  to 
those  of  Europe ;  we  leave  it  for  others  to  vindicate  the  capability  of  Americans 
to  defend  their  own  firesides. '  We  would  view  the  matter  only  in  its  plain  political 
tendency,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen.  They,  no 
doubt,  will  have  a  satisfactory  answer  to  some  ofthe  following  questions : — 

By  what  right  does  the  President  of  these  United  States  enrol  a  foreign  amy 
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within  oar  borders  1  By  whose  penninioB  will  he  march  thin  foreign  amy  within 
the  lotereign  State  of  Florida  1  When  these  questions  are  answered  SAtisftcto* 
rily,  we  would  then  ask,  to  whom  are  these  foreign  troops  to  be  responsible  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  taken  them  into  his  pay,  and  what  is  the  next  use  to  be  made 
of  them  after  they  are  fairly  disciplined  and  prepared  for  foture  service  by  exter« 
minating  our  rebellious  eounUymen  in  Florklal  When  the  red  rebels  are  iione 
with,  are  there  any  white  rebels  to  be  kepi  in  order  1  And  if  so,  does  Mr.  Van 
Buren  propose  increasing  his  band  of  mercenaries  by  enrolling  them  as  they  land 
upon  our  shores,  or  borrowing  his  battalions  already  officered  from  their  prince* 
at  homel 


Lines  as  beautiful  and  pathetic  as  the  following  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  the  trifles  which  are  thrown  off  by  the  dally  press.  We  are  so  much 
pleased  with  their  simple  sweetness  and  truth  of  feeling,  that,  though  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  our  rule  ever  to  copy  from  another  journal,  we  cannot  but  think  these 
verses  worthy  of  transcription  from  the  agreeable  columns  of  the  Evening  Star. 
They  purport  to  be  spoken  by  a  mother  on  seeing  the  picture  of  her  deceased 
child. 

THE  PORTRAIT. 

INSCEIBBO  TO  MR,  CBABhSB  ANOHAM. 

It  lives  I — speak  unto  me,  beloved!— mine  own — 
Mine  own ! — ^mine  eldest  bom !  my  hope !  my  pride  f — 

How  have  I  mourned  thee  l—bless  me  with  a  tone — 
Let  thy  voice  tell  me  that  thou  hast  not  died  1 — 

How  beautiful  thou  art !  —thy  noble  brow 

Still  wears  its  own  transcendent  loveliness  j 
And  soft  the  wavy  hair  lies  o'er  It  now — 

Thine  eyes  have  all  their  melting  tenderness. 

Fm  wiki  with  gazing  on  thee !— so  deplored— 
So  found  ! — my  treasure !  I  have  mourned  as  one 

Who  sorrowed  without  hope. — Thou  art  restored, 
And  tty  glad  soul  rejoiceth  in  my  son ! 

Come  to  my  heart  1 — ^ha  1  am  I  mocked  1  what's  this  1 
What  magic  hath  the  bright  illusion  wrought  1 

Am  I  but  cheated  with  ideal  bliss  % 
Beguiled  with  a  phantasm  1  shadow !  nought  1— 

I  see  it  all  I— praised  be  the  hand  of  art, 
Which  gives  the  radiant  semblance  to  my  side  :-^ 

There  is  a  voice  that  whispers  to  my  heart 
Bleat  woid»->my  son  I  my  son  1  iA««  kaU  net  died  I 

loin. 


NOTICE, 

i;^  Dr.  Bmn  having  been  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  other  engagements, 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  condua  of  the  American  Monthly  for  some  months 
past,  finds  himaelf  compelled  to  withdraw  from  all  editorial  connexion  with  the 
work.  We  are  happy  to  state,  however,  that  in  parting  with  our  respected  asso- 
^ate  and  brother  editor,  we  shall  not  lose  the  friendly  aid  of  the  accomplished 
author  of  "  Calavar/*  as  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  "  American  Montrlt.'* 
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BANKRUPT    LAW. 

Mr.  Yah  Busbn,  in  his  message  to  Congreto  at  the  opening  of  its 
late  special  session — after  confidently  predicting  that  the  public  mind, 
at  present  in  a  strong  ferment  in  regard  to  banks,  will  soon  settle  down 
to  a  calm  acquiescence  in  the  measures  of  the  past  and  present  admi- 
nistrations— ^proposes,  as  a  temporary  means  of  relief,  until  this  happy 
change  in  the  popular  will  shall  have  made  it  unnecessary,  **  an  uni- 
form law  concerning  bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bank- 
ers." He  says,  ^  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  all  the  re- 
medies against  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  which  the  Constitution 
enables  us  to  afford.  The  Treasury  Department,  on  several  former 
occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety  and  importance  of  an  uni« 
form  law  coAcerniog  bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bankers^ 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a  salutary  check  may 
doubtless  be  imposed  on  the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual 
remedy  given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  fully  authorized  by  the  Ck>nstitution.'* 

This,  certainly,  cannot  be  a  favorite  measure  with  the  Adminis- 
tration, if  we  are  to  estimate  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
Apace  which  the  recommendation  occupies  in  this  particularly  ver« 
bose  message.  Mr.  Woodbury  treats  it  with  still  less  ceremony. 
In  Section  VL  of  his  report,  under  the  head  of  "  Settlement  with 
the  former  Deposite  Banks,"  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  the  fore* 
going  part  of  which  seems  to  have  little  connexion  with  such  a  se- 
quel, he  remarks-^*  Congress  having  power  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
it  would  be  worthy  of  consideration,  if  ike  power  be  ever  etercisedf 
whether  all  banks,  and,  in  any  event,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Dal- 
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las  and  Mr.  Crawford*  all  employed  by  the  Treasury,  should  not  be 
subjected  to  its  provisioos ;  and,  on  any  important  and  deliberate 
failure  in  their  pecuniary  duties,  be  compelled  at  once  to  close  their 
concerns." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  recommendation  is  made,  we  look 
upon  it  rather  as  an  idle  menace  against  the  banks,  than  as  intend- 
ed to  lead  to  any  definite  and  decided  action.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  proposed  measure  by 
the  Administration,  and»  whether  it  is  to  be  urged  upon  the  con* 
sideration  of  Congress  or  not,  we  think  it  deserving  of  a  brief  no. 
tice ;  and,  in  a  few  ensuing  pages,  shall  make  some  observations ; 
first,  upon  the  constitutionality,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  expediency 
of  such  a  law. 

Congress  has  the  power  ^  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States."  Between  bank- 
rupt and  insolvent  laws,  some  persons  have  made  a  distinction, 
founded  on  the  technical  meaning  of  these  terms  as  fixed  by  their 
legal  use.  It  has  been  held  by  those  contending  for  such  a  settled 
distinction,  that  only  traders  can  be  bankrupts ;  and,  therefore,  a  law 
extending  the  liabilities  and  privileges  of  bankruptcy  to  debtors  of 
all  classes  would  be  unconstitutional.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said,  that  **the  line  of  partition  between  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws 
is  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  enable  any  person  to  say,  with 
positive  precision,  what  belongs  exclusively  to  the  one  and  what  to 
the  other."  But  it  seems  to  be  well  settled,  that  if  any  class  of  per- 
sons is  clearly  without  the  legal  intendment,  or  the  reason  of 
bankrupt  laws,  the  power  granted  to  Congress  cannot  be  construed 
to  authorize  enactments  embracing  this  class.  We  contend  that 
all  artificial  persons,  or  bodies  corporate,  are  thus  clearly  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  such  laws :  that,  therefore,  it  codld  not  have 
been  intended  to  give  Congress  the  power  claimed  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

Corporations  have  never  been  made  the  subjects  of  the  bankrupt 
laws  of  England ;  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  these  various  statutes 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  bodies 
corporate.  The  common  law  proceedings  against  them,  when  in* 
solvent,  are  the  sequestration  of  their  property,  and  the  seizure  or 
destruction  of  their  franchises.  Particular  corporations  may  also 
be  laid  under  peculiar  liabilities  by  statute,  but  in  no  case,  we  be- 
lieve, has  it  been  held  that  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  might  be 
issued  against  any  of  them. 

But  this  argument  derives  additional  weight— perhaps  all  its 
'force— from  the  fact,  that  corporations  are  thus  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  bankrupt  laws,  not  merely  by  the  arbitrary  enactments 
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of  the  legislBturat  but  because  they  are  not  within  the  apirit  and 
reason  of  such  laws.  The  object  of  a  bankrupt  system  is  two^fold 
-— first)  the  relief  of  debtors ;  and,  secondly,  the  security  of  creditors. 
The  former  is  effected  by  exempting  the  unfortunate  trader  from 
bodily  confinement,  by  leaving  in  his  hands  a  small  proportion  of 
his  property,  on  which  he  may  begin  the  world  afresh,  and  by  se« 
curing  to  him  his  future  acquisitions.  The  latter  object  is,  as  far 
as  possible,  accomplished  by  a  pro  rata  division  of  all  the  bankrupt's 
property  among  his  creditors.  Now,  how  stands  the  case  as  re* 
gards  corporations  ?  They  cannot  be  imprisoned ;  and,  in  this 
country,  where  their  powers  are  limited  to  specific  objects,  and  con* 
fined,  for  the  most  part,  by  limited  means,  any  proportion  of  these 
means  refunded  to  them  after  the  distribution  of  the  rest,  must 
either  be  so  large  as  that  the  creditors  would  suffer  hardship,  or  so 
small  as  to  be  of  no  avail  to  the  insolvent  bodies.  They  could  make 
no  fliture  acquisitions  to  be  secured :  in  fact,  the  distribution  of 
their  effects  would  be  the  destruction  of  their  franchises.  Will  any 
one  contend  that  Congress  would  exercise  its  power  **  to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies"  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  if  it  should  pass  laws  providing  merely  for  the  distribu* 
tion  of  insolvent  debtors'  effects,  but  extending  no  relief  to  the 
debtors  themselves  ?  We  think  not.  If,  then,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  a  certain  class  of  debtors  cannot  have  the  usual  relief  of 
bankrupt  laws  extended  to  them,  are  they  the  proper  subjects  of 
such  laws  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  authorise  enactments  of  a  kind  totally  different  from 
all  bankrupt  laws  before  known ;  or  did  they  suppose  that  there 
was,  in  the  words  employed,  something  to  point  out  the  leading  ob- 
jects for  which  the  powers  given  were  to  be  exercised  t  Certainly 
the  latter. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  opinions  on  this  subject  supported  by 
the  authority  of  names  which  those  who  feel  disposed  to  act  on  the 
President's  recommendation,  must  needs  respect ;  unless,  indeed* 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Woodbury  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  1827,  are  not  considered  as  entitled  to  any  particular  considera- 
tion by  the  partizans  of  President  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Woodbury  in  1837.  We  doubt  not  that  many  of  them  have  very 
serious  scruples  in  regard  to  the  doctrine — ^not  of  personal^  but  of 
poliHeal  identity.  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Bankrupt  Bill  of  1826,  Mr.  Van  Buren  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  unconstitutional,  in  not  following  the  well-settled 
distinction  between  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  in  rei^rd  to  their 
proper  subjects.  (Gales  dc  Seaton's  Cong.  Debates,  Vol.  III.  Col. 
82.)    And  Mr.  Woodbury,  agreeing  **  in  subntance,  with  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  New-Yock,"  said,  **  Tbo  grant  was  not  to  legislate  on  the 
■abject  of  contracts,  generally-— of  desceBts— of  suits  at  law,  but 
OB  tbe  subject  of  Bankruptcy.  And  the  word  Bankruptcies,  as 
used  in  the  Constitution,  was  never,  in  his  apprehension,  intended 
to  extend  beyond  embarrassments  and  &ilures  among  mercantile 
men."  (Ibid,  80.)  And  again,  in  a  subsequent  speech,  he  asks, 
**  Under  a  special  grant  of  power  to  us,  in  1789,  to  pass  '  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies,'  how  could  we  then  extend 
those  laws  to  persons,  who,  at  that  time,  were  not  within  the  letter 
<Mr  spirit  of  the  bankrupt  system,  any  more  than  we  could  extend 
them  to  distinct  subjects  of  land4itles  or  forms  of  legal  process  t" 
(Ibid,  147.)  Some  persons  may  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion  on 
which  this  reasoning  is  founded—- that  the  term  bankrupt  has  ac- 
quired a  strictly  technical  meaning,  being  properly  applied  only  to 
an  insolvent  trader ;  but,  admitting  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  the 
reasoning  certainly  is  unanswerable*  But  we  think  that  we  have 
shown  that  corporations  never  have  been  the  subject  of  bankrupt 
laws,  and  this  because  tbe  bankrupt  system  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  them — because  they  are  not  within  its  spirit  and  reason.  Ad- 
mitting this,  apply  Mr.  Van  Buren's  reasoning  to  the  case  of  cor- 
porations^ft  it  not  conclusive  t  At  any  rate,  those  who  contend 
that  none  but  traders  can  be  made  liable  as  bankrupts,  can  hardly 
frame  a  reason  for  extending  bankrupt  laws  to  corporations* 

But,  happily,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  thus  to  carry  out  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  argument  to  its  legitimate  consequences*  He  has  saved  us 
this  trouble*  During  the  course  of  debate  on  the  same  bankrupt 
bill,  Mr*  Branch  moved  to  amend  it  by  extending  its  provisions  to 
all  banking  companies*  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  twenty- three,  Mr*  Van  Buren  opposing  it  in  a  short  speech, 
and  by  his  vote  ;  and  Mr.  Woodbury  still  '*  agreeing  with  the  Se* 
aator  from  New-York***  Mr*  Van  Buren^s  remarks  on  the  proposed 
amendment  form  such  a  curious  commentary  on  his  recent  recom- 
mendation to  Congress,  that  we  will  copy  them  for  our  readers* 
They  are  hrie(  but  very  much  to  the  point  :— 

"  He  did  not  think  that  any  great  diffieulty  eziated  in  this  question.  To  htm 
ihe  matter  was  dear;  but  bis  iinpressioos  bad  been  opposed  by  several  Senators, 
and  he  would  protract  the  debate  but  a  moment,  to  give,  very  briefly,  his  Tiews 
of  the  matter.  It  certainly  appeared  to  him,  that  one  moment's  reflection  would 
decide  gentlemen  against  the  amendment  proposed  by  his  friend  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, k  had  been  satd,  fonnerly,  and  on  various  occasions,  that  the  States  had 
no  right  to  grant  bank  charters,  and  that  the  banking  privilege  belonged  ezdu* 
•ively  to  the  Federoi  Government.  No  direct  attempt,  however,  had  hitnerto  been 
made  to  deprive  the  tates  of  that  power  which  they  had  long  exercised  unmo- 
lested. But  now  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  if  not  in  an  open  and  unequivocal 
manner,  at  least  in  an  indirect  way,  to  strip  the  States  of  tne  power  of  charter- 
ing banks.  At  any  rate,  if  it  were  contended  that  this  provision  did  not  go  so 
iar,  it  ooukl  not  be  denied  that  it  interfered  in  the  regukoiona  which  State  Govern- 
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menu  night  hare  adopted  for  the  goTernoient  of  those  institutions,  which  was 
an  odious  exercise  of  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution.  This  amendment 
has  this  extent :  it  directs  the  Slates  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  exer^ 
eise  their  sovereignty  in  this  particular,  and  points  out  what  penalty  shall  be 
inflicted  in  case  the  charters  granted  by  the  States  are  violated,  in  fact,  it  points 
out  what  the  priyileees  granted  to  the  incorporations  shall  be,  by  dictating  the 
forfeiture,  and  directing  what  the  companies  may,  and  what  they  may  not  do. 
All  this  has  hitherto  been  dono  by  the  Slates.  They  have  assumed  the  direction 
of  these  matters  as  a  right  which  they  doubtless  have.  And,  in  including  this 
subject  of  corporations  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  it  will  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  Slates  and  subject^j  to  the  power  of  the  bankrupt  system.  This  was 
never  done,  and  never  attempted  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In 
England,  such  a  provision  was  never  dreamed  of— nor  did  he  believe  that,  when 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  such  an  auribute  was  imagined  by  those  who  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  bankrupt  system.  He  did  not  accede  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  system  had  power  over  all  chartJered  institutions.  By  the  very 
nature  of  their  association,  they  were,  in  some  respecu,  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion, and  no  such  power  was  ever  contemplated,  or  was,  at  this  moment,  under 
the  most  extended  construction,  enjoyed  by  the  General  Gk>vemment  The  du» 
ties  of  banking  institutions  must  necessarily  be  discharged  by  agents.  Their 
essential  responsibility  is  intangible  by  such  a  law  :  if  the  clause  were  to  be  in- 
serted, and  banks  permitted  to  be  made  bankrupts,  upon  whom,  upon  what  hu- 
man beinf ,  could  the  penalty  of  the  law  be  made  to  rest  1  Would  you  apply  the 
rigor  of  the  system  to  those  agents,  who  are  so  far  from  being  principals  in  the 
delinquency  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  attached,  that  they  are  only  the 
hired  servants  of  their  banks  1  This  could  not  be.  It  would  le  the  heieht  of  in- 
justice to  implicate,  in  a  penal  manner,  these  agents — and  not  for  fraud,  but 
merely  for  the  inability  of  the  corporations  to  pay  their  debts.  The  individuals 
employed  to  carry  on  these  establishments,  surely  should  be  exempt  fram  the  pe- 
nalties of  bankruptcy;  they  are  persons,  without  whom  they  cannot  be  carried 
on ;  they  are  the  agents  of  all  those  who  hold  stock  in  their  banks ;  they  act  for 
the  various  classes  of  individuals  whose  means  are  confided  to  banking  compa- 
nies, and  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  having  capable  and  honest  men  to  fill  those  agencies.  But  how 
eould  such  men  be  mduced  to  occupy  those  situations,  if  they  were  to  be  made 
individually  responsible^  not  only  for  their  own  acts,  but  for  the  misfortunes  and 
losses  of  their  coroorattons  1  On  the  other  hand,  would  you  render  the  stock- 
holders liable  for  the  disasters  of  the  institution  1  In  cases  of  misconduct  by  the 
officers  of  the  bank  employed  by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  would  you  make 
them  answerable  for  an  net  of  bankruptcy  1  Could  they,  in  justice,  be  liable  for 
the  malversation  of  agents  employed  by  them  to  transact  a  business  of  which 
they  were,  all  of  them,  probably  ignorant  7  He  thought  that  no  ^reat  expendi- 
ture of  reasoning  need  be  made  to  show  the  true  answers  to  these  inquiries,  and 
the  very  questions,  he  conceived,  illustrated  the  difficulties  of  the  case  His  idea 
of  A  bankrupt  system  was,  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  any  but  individuals  or 
principals,  and  that  it  was  not  capable  of  being  made  to  operate  on  associations, 
or  on  the  subordinate  agents  either  of  individuals  or  corporations.  He  therefore 
objected  to  this  amendment.  He  did  not  wish  the  bill  to  be  defaced  by  any  inap- 
propriate provision.  He  had  said,  and  would  say  now,  that  although  he  was 
not  as  sanguine  as  some  others  in  his  anlicination  of  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  still  he  wishecl  it,  if  it  should  pass,  to  go  from  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  unencumbered  with  such  obstacles 
to  its  beneficial  operation  as  would  be  found  in  this  amendment."*  (Gales  & 
Seaton's  Cong.  Debates,  Vol.  3d.,  Col  286-7.) 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  intelligence  of  Mr.  Grundy's  mo- 
tion, that  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage recommending  a  law  concerning  bankruptcies  of  corporations,  be  discharged 
fVom  its  further  consideration.  This  motion,  which  passed  the  Senate,  confirms 
our  belief,  before  declared,  that  the  recommendation  was  intended  only  as  a  m^ 
nacc  against  the  banks,  and  that  it  will  not  be  seriously  urged  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  Congress. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  speeches  on  this  motion ;  but  we  should  do 
Mr.  Benton,  who  opposed  it,  the  justice  to  say  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Branch's 
amendment,  already  alluded  to,  in  18S7. 
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But,  leaving  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  Protean  doctrines,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  consequences  which  would  follow  an  assump- 
tion of  such  power  over  corporations  by  the  General  Government* 
The  States  have  the  undoubted  right  to  create  these  artificial  bodies, 
both  for  banking  and  other  purposes  ;  this  is  now  conceded  by  all 
parties,  if  we  except  a  very  few  uUra^radicals,  who  arrogantly  think 
no  principle  so  firmly  settled  that  it  may  not  he  shaken  by  their 
revolutionary  schemes.  But  the  power  of  passing  general  bank- 
rupt laws  for  corporations  might  be  made  to  act  as  a  veto  upon 
this  constitutional  right  of  the  States*  Bodies  corporate  might  be 
subjected  to  conditions  and  liabilities  which  would  at  once  render . 
their  franchises  worthless,  or  even, a  byrden.  The  States  could 
establish  them  only  on  certain  terms  prescribed  by  Congress.  No- 
minally, and  according  to  the  letter  of  their  declared  prerogative, 
they  might  have  uncontrolled  sway  over  these  creations  of  their 
own  hands,  while,  really,  their  power  would  be  set  at  nought.  The 
General  Government  could  not  directly  interfere  with  rights  so  well 
settled,  but  indirectly  could  prevent  their  beneficial  exercise.  We 
have  little  sympathy  with  those  champions  of  State-sovereignty 
who  would  deny  any  implied  powers  to  Congress ;  but  we  think  it 
unconstitutional  to  exert  a  power  expressly  granted^  for  the  indi- 
rect destruction  of  rights  exempted  from  the  direct  control  of  the 
'General  Government. 

We  must  say,  that  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  has  some* 
what  sobered  our  sanguine  and  more  youthful  ideas  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  national  system.  Not  that  we  can  ever,  for  a  moment, 
despair  of  the  country's  success  in  her  grand  political  experiment 
— only,  perhaps,  that  we  have  awaked  from  dreams^ — bright  dreams, 
to  the  realities — ^the  dark  realities  of  corrupt  human  nature.  We 
-are  now  forced  to  believe,  that  unprincipled  and  profligate  men 
may  sometimes  rise  to  very  high  places  among  our  rulers,  and 
may,  for  a  time,  be  blindly  supported,  even  in  their  most  daring 
abuses  of  power.  As  all  parties  successively  criminate  their  op- 
ponents when  in  office,  none  will  judge  us  even  uncharitable  in 
supposing  it  possible  for  men  totally  devoid  of  moral  principle  to 
reach  high  stations — to  become  heads  of  departments  under  our 
General  Government.  Suppose  then,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
-—a  Post-Master-General,  to  be  a  man  of  the  character  described  ; 
and  suppose,  too,  an  uniform  bankrupt  law,  for  banking  corpora- 
tions, in  force  throughout  the  United  States:  would  not  such  a 
roan,  especially  under  the  operation  of  a  ''Sub-Treasury  Sys* 
tern,"  have  every  bank  in  the  country  Svithin  his  power f  Could 
he  not  at  any  time,  by  means  of  the  funds  at  his  command, 
produce  a  **  run"  upon  any  institution  obnoxious  to  him  7    Could 
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he  not,  if  he  chose  to  come  out  aa  the  opponent  of  all  bank 
of  the  whole  banking  system — spread  bankruptcy  and  ruin  through* 
out  the  country  ?  However  extravagant  these  fears  may  seem  to 
many,  we  certainly  should  dread  their  being  realized,  if  such  a 
bankrupt  law  were  now  in  force. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  other  corporations,  as  well 
as  banking  companies,  might  be  made  the  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws,  if  the  power  claimed  for  Congress  is  once  allowed.  Does 
any  person  contend,  that  only  trading  companies  and  traders  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  these  laws  ?  This  argument,  founded  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  bankrupt^  as  settled  by  the  English  practice, 
must  be  abandoned,  from  the  very  outset,  by  those  who  claim  for 
bankrupt  laws  a  jurisdiction  over  any  corporations  contrary  to  all 
English  precedents.  Well,  then.  Rail-road  and  Canal  companies, 
Colleges,  Churches-— in  short,  all  corporate  bodies,  would  receive 
their  charters  subject  to  these  powers  of  the  General  Government. 
Internal  improvements,  and  the  interests  of  Education  and  Religion, 
might,  it  is  plain,  be  interrupted  and  essentially  prejudiced.  A 
member  of  Congress  has  suggested,  perhaps  rather  ludicrously,  that 
even  States — sovereign  States,  might  be  made  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  bankruptcy.  And  we, .speaking  seriously,  will  not 
presume  to  say  that  **  the  right  to  take  one  pound"  does  not  '*  im* 
ply  the  right  to  take  a  thousand" — ^that  the  power  over  a  fran- 
chise— part  of  the  State-prerogative  granted  to  a  subject — does 
not  extend  over  the  whole  State-prerogative.  But,  leaving  such 
speculations,  let  us  look  at  consequences  which  we  might  clearly 
apprehend.  And,  perhaps,  we  may  better  illustrate  our  position  by 
taking  a  particular  case  than  by  more  general  remarks.  The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  every  county  and  township 
in  the  State  a  body  corporate,  in  order  that  they  may  legally  hold 
property  enough  for  the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs. 
One  of  these  counties,  under  the  operation  of  a  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations,  might,  undoubtedly,  be  declared  bank* 
rupt.  Its  jail,  its  court-house—all  its  property,  real  and  personal, 
might  he  sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  its  creditors. 
The  administration  of  justice  would  be  interrupted :  the  elements 
of  society  would  be  cast  into  confusion.  We  do  not  suppose  this 
a  case  likely  to  happen,  but  it  exemplifies  the  unbounded  nature  of 
the  power  claimed  for  Congress. 

Is  it  supposable  that  the  patriots— the  experienced  legislators-* 
who  formed  our  Constitution,  intended  to  grant  such  vast  poweran- 
powers  liable  to  such  abuse — ^to  the  General  Government  ? 

Before  closing  our  observations  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
aeasuie  proposed  by  the  Administration,  we  add  bat  a  single  re« 
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mark  upon  Mr.  Woodbary's  proposition  to  make  at  leai^  all  the 
banks  employed  by  the  Treasury  liable  to  bankruptcy.  We  can* 
not  conceive  how  such  a  plan  was  ever  for  a  moment  thought  of— 
much  less  how  it  could  have  been  deliberately  committed  to  paper, 
by  any  one  claiming  as  his  authority  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
granting  power  **  to  establish  unifarm  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies." 

We  next  turn  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  making  corpo- 
rations liable  to  bankruptcy.  Cui  bonoj  after  having  proved  its 
unconstitutionality  7  some  one  may  inquire.  Of  course  it  cannot 
be  expedient  to  do  that  Which  the  Constitution  forbids ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  which  it  gives  neither  the  direct  or 
implied  power  to  do.  But  some,  perhaps,  may  still  have  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  constitutional  question ;  and  to  them  we  would  address 
a  few  words,  premising  that  several  of  the  arguments  which  we 
have  already  used,  seem  to  have,  apart  from  their  force  in  that  con* 
nexion,  great  weight  in  determining  this  point  of  expediency.  We 
shall  not  stay  to  point  out  their  obvious  bearing. 

What  would,  probably,  have  been  the  present  condition  of  our 

country,  had  a  bankrupt.Iaw,  such  as  the  one  eontemplated,  been  in 

operation  at  the  time  when  all  the  banks  throughout  the  Union  re- 

cently  stopped  s|iecie-payments  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Executive 

would  have  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Bank  of  the 

United  States-*-the  monster,  which  had  risen  from  its  grave  to 

«<  fright  from  their  propriety'*  those  who  had  once  been  happy  in 

the  thought  that  even  its  ghost  would  never  haunt  their  troubled 

dreams— of  crushing  it,  though  every  bank  in  the  country  perished 

with  it  T    Does  the  history  of  the  past  teach  us  that  we  could  have 

hoped  for  Executive  indulgence  ?    The  people  have  not  experienced 

it ;  how  much  less  would  it  have  been  granted  to  the  banks  t   Their 

stoppage  has  been  the  main  subject  of  ribaldry  and  abuse  in  the 

Administration  journals ;  though,  perhaps,  with  the  object  of  hiding, 

under  the  color  of  indecent  exultation,  real  chagrin  at  the  failure  of 

the  great  currency  ^experiment.    Is  it  said  that  Congress  could  have 

interposed  its  protection,  as  several  of  the  State  legislatures  have 

done  in  the  recent  emergency  ?    Not  to  say  any  thing  concerning 

the  probable  disposition  of  the  majority  in  either  the  Senate  or 

House  of  Representatives,  we  need  only  observe  that  Congress  is 

a  much  more  unwieldy  body  than  the  State  legislatures :  it  cannot 

be  convened  as  summarily,  it  cannot  act  as  progaptly,  as  they. 

The  mischief  would  have  been  done— the  business  concerns  of  the 

country  would  have  been  in  almost  inextricable  confusion  before 

relief  could  have  been  extended.    Again,  is  it  said  that  the  bankrupt 

law  could  itself  provide  lor  such  an  extreme  case?    It  might  pro* 
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vide  for  this  oaae,  and  leave  many  othen  unprovided  for.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  laws  that  they  should  argue  from  particu^. 
lars  to  generals ;  or,  to  state  a  little  broader  principle,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  every  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  may 
render  the  operation  of  a  law  destructive  of  the  public  good. 

It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference,  from  the  language  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  adoption,  as  well  as  a 
dictate  of  sound  sense,  that  no  onnecessary  powers,  even  though 
expressly  granted,  should  be  exercised  by  the  General  Government ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  rights  of  legislature  should  be  left  to  the 
States  in  all  cases  which  do  not  require  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress.  Now,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  bankrupt  law,  such  as  we  think 
was  intended  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution— «  law  applicable  to 
individuals  only ;  to  what,  or  whether  to  any  particular  class  of 
individuals,  we  will  not  at  present  inquire*  We  think  that  the 
evils  of  our  present  varied  and  conflicting  systems  of  jurisprudence, 
in  regard  to  bankruptcies,  call  for  the  establishment  of  uniform 
laws  on  this  subject  throoghout  the  Union.  But  the  evils  to  which 
jve  allude  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  corporations— especially  in 
that  of  banking  companies.  To  be  satisfied  of  this  fact,  we  need 
only  ask  what  these  evils  are.  Let  us  look  at  the  most  prominent 
of  them,  and  examine  whether  they  are  not  confined  to  the  ordi- 
nary State  bankrupt  systems,  which  operate  on  individuals  or  na- 
tural persons  only. 

It  has  been  judicially  decided  that  a  State  cannot  make  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent  laws,  which  shall  operate  upon  contracts  entered 
into  in  any  other  State,  or  even  within  its  own  bounds,  with  a  citi- 
xen  of  a  sister  State*  It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  whether  any 
contract  can  be  discharged  thereby,  since  the  Constitution  forbids 
State  laws  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  unfortunate 
debtor,  then,  though  rescued  firom  imprisonment  at  home,  is  liable 
to  it  if  he  passes  the  boundary  line  of  his  own  State.  Though  dis. 
oharged  from  his  debts  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
is  yet  bound  to  satisfy  those  oontracted  in  New- York,  or  with  its 
oitiaens.  Had  these  points  be^  otherwise  determined,  still  the 
evils  which  would  arise  from  the  separate  legislation  of  each  State 
on  this  subject  are  various,  though  the  enumeration  of  them  here  is 
unnecessary.  Now,  corporations,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  can- 
not be  imprisoned ;  and  in  almost  every  case— invariaUy  in  that  of 
bank»— after  the  distribution  of  their  effects,  any  fiirther  proceed- 
ings against  them  would  be  useless,  and  therefore  never  attempted ; 
or,  if  attempted,  could  injure  no  one  but  the  person  instituting 
them.  Congress,  eertainly,  could  not  elaim  the  right  of  making  the 
sloek-holders  of  a  bank  personally  responsiUe  for  ils  debts.  Even 
voir.  SL  66 
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granting  that  it  has  the  right  to  make  oorporation»-*-sufih  as  it  finds 
them,  created  by  the  State  governments— 4iable  to  bankruptcy,  and 
to  distribute  their  assets,  the  doctrine  of  implication,  in  its  most 
unbounded  extent,  could  never  embrace  a  power  to  change  entirely 
the  nature  of  these  bodies— -to  make  them  partnerships  instead  of 
corporations. 

An  evil  growing  out  of  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned  is, 
that  individuals  being  thus  liable  on  account  of  foreign  debts,  not- 
withstanding their  discharge  from  domestic  claims,  pay  the  former, 
and  then  take  the  bepefit  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  at  home, 
when  they  have  nothing  left  to  satisfy  the  latter ;  thus  defrauding 
a  large  body  of  their  creditors.  As  we  have  just  shown,  banks 
would  have  no  such  motive  for  giving  a  preference  to  any  particu- 
lar class  of  creditors. 

Again,  a  State  bankrupt  law  may,  perhaps,  require  domestic  to 
be  preferred  to  foreign  debts.  Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  bank- 
notes, no  distinction  of  this  kind  can  be  ma^e  in  regard  to  their  re- 
demption. And  any  attempt  to  give  a  preference  to  particular 
stock-holders,  in  the  distribution  of  a  surplus,  cannot  be  reasonably 
feared,  since  such  a  law,  in  its  operation,  would  recoil  against  the 
interests  of  the  State,  by  preventing  all  besides  its  own  citizens 
from  becoming  stock-holders  in  its  institutions.  As  regards  other 
debts,  we  remark,  that  one  State  may  protect  itself,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, from  the  unequal  operation  of  the  laws  of  another,  by  attach- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  effects  and  credits  of  the  foreign  bank, 
within  its  own  precincts,  which  would  generally  bear  a  larger  pro- 
portion  to  the  corporation's  debts  within  the  same  than  is  usnal  in 
the  case  of  insolvent  traders.  The  want  of  proper  notice  to  cre- 
ditors of  other  States  is  considered  an  evil  in  the  operation  of  State 
bankrupt  systems  ;  but  banking  affairs  are  necessarily  much  more 
notorious  than  the  circumstances  of  individuals.  The  intelligence 
of  a  bank's  insolvency  is  carried  on  the  winds  to  every  part  of  the 
Union— of  the  commercial  world.  But  we  may  conclude  this  mat- 
ter by  observing,  that  there  is  at  present  little  danger  of  any  State's 
adopting  such  a  narrow  policy— a  policy  as  injurious  to  its  own 
interests  as  to  the  rights  of  sister  States. 

We  ^ink  that  we  have  proved  that  the  measure  reconmiended  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional,  and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  inexpedient.  But  we  cannot  close  this  paper  with- 
out noticing  the  inconsistency  of  the  recommendation  with  the 
course  of  the  past  and  present  administrations,  and  with  the  con- 
text of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  recent  Message.  The  Executive  distri- 
buted a  large  surplus  revenue  among  a  multitude  of  State  banks, 
encouraged  them  to  ineioase  their  issues  and  accommodations,  and 
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proclaimed,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  the  entire  success  of  the 
experiment — ail  this  to  show  that  a  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
unnecessary.  The  first  adverse  breath  prostrated  these  Govern, 
ment  pets — the  United  States  Bank  is  accused,  not  of  producing, 
but  of  being  unable  to  relieve  from  the  difficulty,  and  a  bankrupt 
law  is  proposed  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  general  default.  But 
why  a  uniform  bankrupt  law  for  corporations,  if  bank«notes  are  no 
longer  to  be  received  in  payments  to  the  United  States  ?  If  such  a 
measure  were  brought  forward  as  a  preliminary  to  establish  these 
paper  issues  as  a  lawful  currency,  we  should  at  once  see  the  object. 
But  n(^,  it  seems  rather  like  a  gratification  of  vindictive  feeling 
than  tik  result  of  sharp-sighted  policy.  We  might  have  supposed 
that  the  bankrupt  law  was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  peo. 
pie— -indeed  the  recommendation  speaks  of  it  as  an  **  efiectual  re- 
medy given  to  the  citizen ;"  but  then,  the  open  avowal  in  other  parts 
of  the  message,  of  the  doctrine  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people's  distress,  but  should  occupy  itself  wholly  in  reliev 
ing  the  embarrassments  of  the  Greneral  Government,  precludes  soeh 
a  supposition. 

We  close  our  remarks  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wil. 
liams,  a  Representative  for  Tennessee.  **  I  entreat  this  committee," 
said  he,  <^  to  pause,  and  calmly  take  into  consideration  the  grand 
schemes  of  relief  as  proposed  by  the  organs  of  the  President 
in  this  house.  First,  we  are  called  upon  to  postpone  until  dooms, 
day  the  fourth  instalment,  under  the  deposite  law  of  June  29d, 
1836;  secondly,  to  give  indulgence  on  the  merchants'  bonds; 
thirdly,  to  cut  loose  the  Treasury  firom  all  banks,  and  rush  into  the 
golden  age,  and  make  the  pockets  of  your  officers  your  Treasury, 
which  would  increase,  by  the  President's  own  showing,  the  already 
enormous  expenses  of  the  government  sixty  thousand  dollars  per 
year ;  and,  fourthly,  (as  if  conscious  that  the  measures  proposed 
would  produce  universal  bankruptcy,)  a  bankrupt  law,  as  a  winding* 
sheet  fbr  the  deposite  banks,  is  called  for — an  apt  and  appropriate 
provision  on  the  catalogue  of  relief  proposed  by  the  Executive/' 
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Pkw  forms  are  iiiirer,  lovelier  than  yours— 

Few  cheeks  more  glowing  with  health's  luscious  hue, 
But  thiidc  of  Age,  as  father  Time  endores 

And  kills  your  friends  around  you,  robbing  you. 
My  fancy  sees  you  sit,  when  years  betide  you, 

Uncertain  ear,  cracked  voice,  and  sightless  eye, 
Asking  a  little  child  who  stands  beside  you, 

Who  is  that  aged  man  that  totters  by  1 — 

Ahl  now  I  see  you  proudly  sitting  here, 

Oh  yine-eiad  balcony,  with  lovers  plenty; 
But  nothing  will,  in  your  old  age  appear, 

To  match  the  bright  star  and  the  rose,  of  ^toMi^. 
And  let  me  answer — for  I  love  the  taak. 

And  none  can  answer  you  so  well  as  t, 
The  question  then  my  fancy  hears  you  ask,— 

Who  is  that  aged  man  that  totters  by  1 

His  form  was  straight  enough  in  olden  time, 

That  now  decrepit  is,  with  palsied  limb } — 
He  was  not  handsome,  even  in  his  prime. 

But  loved  sincerely,  and  a  few  loved  him : 
With  his  old  cane  you  hear  his  cautious  tread, 

As  if  he  feared  the  ground  away  would  fly ; 
I  wish  you  could  but  see  his  hoary  head,— 

That  weary,  aged  man  that  totters  by. 

Oh,  would  some  learned  alchemist  might  bring 

His  youth  again,  with  all  the  hope  it  gave, 
The  happy  thought  and  vigor  of  his  spring — 

Then  he  was  Passion's  unresisting  slave, 
And  you  would  see  the  worship  in  a  look. 

And  hear  the  homage  only  in  a  sigh. 
He  offered  to  the  girl,  who  him  forsook, — 

That  weary,  aged  man  that  totters  by. 

The  bard's  prerogative  he  loved,  and  woke 

The  willing  lyre  to,  now  and  then,  a  strain 
In  praise  of  her, — but  she,  she  never  spoke 

Word  in  reply,  or  sang  to  him  again. 
And  winter  after  winter  silvered  o'er 

His  locks, — but  he  forgot  not  her  bright  eye, 
And  dreams,  perhaps,  of  her,  as  your  okl  door. 

With  his  fraU  staff,  he  feebly  totters  by. 
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You  aak  kis  name ; — Oh,  if  1  broatbe  hu  name, 

*Twill  youthful  memories  to  mind  recall; — 
I  see  you  feeble,  with  no  hand  to  claim 

A  loving  aid,  in  stepping,  lest  you  fall. 
In  solhude  you  lived,  till  Time  has  blended 

Your  hopes  in  one,  and  left  you  here  to  die, 
And  he,  like  you,  is  lone  and  unattended — 

That  weary,  aged  man  thai  totters  by. 

> 

fiut  this  is  Fancy's  picture; — now,  than  yours 

Few  cheeks  more  glow  with  health's  delicious  hue, 
Yet  think  of  Age,  as  father  Time  endures 

And  kills  your  friends  around  you, — robbing  you.— 
I  would  not  see  you  with  a  creaking  voice, 

And  ear  inaccurate,  and  eightless  eye, 
Ask  about  htm  who  sought  to  be.  your  ohoioe, 

Who  is  that  aged  nuin  that  totters  by  1 

T.  H.  IL 
MohiU,  OUober,  1837. 


THE    PRINCE'S    PROBATION; 

A   TALE   OF    THE  GERMAN    SOVEREIGNTIES. 


BY  JOHN  INMAN. 


CHAPTER  II* 


T&s  fint  day  of  our'hero's  experience  in  his  new  station  has  been 
described  so  much  at  length,  in  order  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  the 
discomforts  and  annoysnoes  to  which  he  had  become  sabject  by  his 
sodden  eleyation  to  rank  and  dignity  ;  henceforth  we  shall  carry  him 
onward  somewhat  more  rapidly. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  bis  whole  time  was  passed  between 
dinners  and  drawing-rooms ;  but  ahhoogh  he  was  amply  provided 
with  other  occupations^  they  did  not  materially  increase  his  enjoy 
ments.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  given  to  understand  by  the  atro- 
oious  Baron,  that  in  his  quality  of  crown  prince  there  were  many 
things  which  it  behoved  him  to  know ;  and  to  this  end  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  small  army  of  masters,  all  very  obsequious  and  de- 
l,  bat  exosasivdy  tiresome.    He  had  his  daacing^master, 
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who  made  him  learn  how  to  walk,  to  stand,  to  bow,  to  sit,  and  to 
lounge,  according  to  rule  and  the  most  approved  fashion  among 
princes  ;  his  riding-master,  who  managed  him  just  as  though  he  had 
never  mounted  a  horse  in  his  life ;  his  drill-master,  for  whom  the 
Baron  insisted  upon  four  hours  per  diem,  in  order  that  Max  might 
qualify  himself  immediately  for  a  colonel's  commission,  as  indispen- 
sable to  an  heir  apparent ;  his  music-master,  Vho  taught  him,  not 
how  to  play  or  sing,  but  how  to  criticise  the  playing  and  singing  of 
others ;  and  half  a  dozen  more,  whose  instructions  were  all  requisite 
in  the  making  up  of  a  future  Grand  Duke* 

Receiving  the  instructions  of  these  disagreeable  necessities,  at- 
tending a  review  of  his  father's  standing  army  three  times  a  week, 
assisting  at  cabinet  councils,  in  which  the  most  important  topics  of 
discussion  were  changes  of  uniform  for  the  different  corps  of  which 
the  said  army  was  composed,  and  the  dinners,  levees,  and  drawing, 
rooms,  were  our  hero's  occupations ;  his  amusements  were  not 
much  more  entertaining,  especially  to  a  young  fellow  like  him,  who 
had  done  just  as  he  pleased  all  his  life. 

He  was  expected  to  visit  the  opera  once  every  week  at  the  least ; 
and  there  he  sat  in  grand  state,  with  his  attendants  around  him 
and  the  remorseless  Baron  for  ever  close  at  his  side*  If  he  was 
tired,  he  dared  not  yawn,  and  his  native  politeness  forbade  him  to 
go  away,  because  his  exits  and  entrances  always  made  such  a  com* 
motion  as  to  disturb  the  whole  house  ;  and  if  he  was  pleased,  and 
applauded  or  laughed,  the  actors  and  singers  all  stopped  in  their 
work  and  made  him  a  low  bow ;  so  that  soon  grew  to  be  a  very 
Bu£ficient  annoyance.  He  was  invited  out  to  a  hunt  almost  every 
fiiir  day  ;  but  his  riding-master  was  always  close  at  his  heels,  the 
Baron  jogged  along  at  his  side,  and  he  was  never  suffered  to  stir 
without  an  escort  of  some  dozen  or  twenty  dragoons,  as  became 
the  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Pfaffenheimer.  He  could  not  walk 
half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  palace  without  being  pestered  by  his 
cortege  of  attendants,  or  stay  in  his  room  without  a  visit  from  that 
most  persevering  of  bores,  the  eternal  Von  Dummkopf.  In  short, 
Max  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  destined  never  again  to  do  what 
he  liked, — to  enjoy  himself  in  his  own  way,  or  be  left  alone  for  half 
an  hour  together ;  and  five  hundred  times  every  day  he  cursed  the 
hour  in  which  he  became  a  crown  prince,  and  wished  himsdf  back 
with  old  Reinwald,  the  pretty  Margaret,  and  the  happiness  he  had 
lost  from  the  moment  in  which  he  had  left  them. 

Thus  passed  away  six  wearisome  months,  and  Max  had  grown 
thin,  moping,  and  stupid  ;  when  the  Baron  one  day  brought  him  a 
summons  to  meet  his  father,  and  all  the  cabinet  council  of  Pfttfiea- 
beimer,  in  grand  consultation.    The  Prince  was  ushered,  between 
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two  long  lines  of  bowing  ofBciak,  into  the  council  chamber ;  and 
haying  taken  his  seat  on  a  chair  of  state  at  the  upper  end  of  the* 
room,  by  the  side  of  the  grand  duke's  throne,  had  to  sit  still,  and 
hear  a  long  speech  from  the  grand  chancellor  of  the  duchy — ther 
point  of  which  was,  that  it  was  time  for  him,  the  Crown  Prince,  to 
he  married. 

Now  this  was  a  thing  to  which  Max  had  no  earthly  objection ;  but 
he  had  been  long  enough  under  the  harrow  of  royalty,  to  suspect 
that  the  affair  might  not  be  arranged  quite  to  his  own  taste  by  the 
solemn  old  fools-^such  was  the  irreverent  epithet  he  was  wont 
mentally  to  bestow  on  his  father's  official  advisers— under  whose 
rule  he  had  already  endured  so  much  annoyance.  I  am  afraid  that 
he  cannot  be  given  the  praise  of  so  much  constancy  to  his  Mar* 
garet,  as  would  set  him  decidedly  against  taking  any  other  damsel 
to  wife ;  but  his  six  months  of  tutelage  had  not  so  far  triumphed 
over  the  habit  of  twenty  odd  years,  as  to  make  him  a  mere  automa' 
ton  in  the  hands  of  the  grey-beards  about  him — as  all  well-dispos« 
ed  princes  are  bound  to  be — especially  in  an  affair  of  so  much  con. 
sequence  to  his  feelings  as  marriage.  Nevertheless,  afler  turning 
the  matter  about  in  his  mind,  while  the  grand  chamberlain  made 
him  another  long  speech  very  much  like  that  of  the  grand  chancel- 
lor, he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  make  no  objection  at 
present,  but  wait  until  he  had  seen  the  illustrious  lady  proposed. for 
his  hand,  and  then  be  governed  by  circumstances.  One  thing  he 
swore  to  himself  with  the  biggest  oath  he  had  ever  even  imagined—' 
that  he  would  not  marry  unless  he  was  pleased  with  his  bride ;  and 
when  he  thought  of  the  tabbies  that  haunted  his  father's  dinners 
and  card-parties,  he  felt  quite  sturdy  enough  to  abjure  princedom^ 
and  dukedom,  and  Pfaffenheimer,  rather  than  yoke  himself  to  any 
thing  half  so  detestable.  • 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make 
some  sort  of  reply  to  the  grand  chamberlain  and  the  grand  chan- 
cellor ;  and  as  the  best  non-committal  within  his  immediate  reach, 
he  was  fain  to  answer  to  the  efiect  that  he  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  paternal  affection  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  illustrious  father's  advisers.  This  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory  ;  and  the  prince  was  given  to  understand  that  a  grand  con- 
vention of  sovereigns-— that  is,  of  all  the  grand  dukes  and  reigning 
princes,  and  other  small  royalties  of  the  German  empire— ^was  pro- 
posed to  be  held  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  to  deliberate 
on  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  see  his 
future  father-in-law  and  pre*destined  bride,  at  the  time  of  this  great 
•«and  important  meeting. 

We  shall  pass  over  tlie  incidents  of  the  six  months  that  elapsed 
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before  the  negotiations  and  other  preliminary  arrangemeniB  for 
the  council  of  petty  soyereignties  were  completed ;  merely  advising 
the  reader  that  the  course  of  our  hero's  life  underwent  no  change 
for  the  better  ;  that  he  thought  more  and  more  fondly  of  Margaret 
every  day,  and  grew  more  and  more  tired  of  Pfaffenburg,  his  pri9cely 
estate,  and  the  perpetual  Baron  ;  and  that,  in  due  season,  he  was 
indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  fUustrious  princess  appointed  to  share 
his  throne,  or  rather  of  a  very  well-painted  miniature,  set  in  dia- 
monds, according  to  which  her  royal  highness  the  Arch-duchess  of 
Sprandenburgh  Schwerin  was  a  very  pretty,  rosy-faced,  blue-eyed, 
and  golden-haired  damsel  of  twenty  or  thereabout — and  not  by  any 
means  disagreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  Maximilian  of  Pfaf* 
fenheimer* 

The  Congress  of  royalties  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Zuchdorpti 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Zuchsteimer-Vorlich ;  and  thi- 
ther, just  twelve  months  after  his  translation  from  the  village  of 
Graifenwald,  did  Prince  Maximilian  repair,  with  his  father  and  all 
the  officials  of  his  father's  court,  not  omitting  the  Prince's  especial 
horror,  the  Baron  Von  Dummkopf.  The  town  was  crowded  with 
all  manner  of  dignitaries,  from  Grand  Dukes  and  Sovereign  Princes 
down  to  court  pages ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  year,  our  hero 
found  himself,  to  his  great  joy,  so  much  less  of  a  particularly  grand 
and  imposing  personage,  in  the  number  of  grand  personages  about 
him,  that  he  was  able,  once  now  and  then,  to  walk,  or  ride,  or  do 
any  thing  else  that  he  liked,  by  himself  and  after  his  own  pleasore ; 
for  which  blessing  he  felt  especially  grateful,  as  may  be  supposed. 

The  reader  has  been  informed,  that  the  time  at  which  all  these 
events  took  place  was  somewhere  about  the  first  years  of  the  Idth 
century,  when  Napoleon  was  filling  all  Europe  with  the  terror  of 
his  name  and  the  heads  of  monarchs  with  uneasy  anticipations. 
The  Congress  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means,  if 
possible,  to  avert  the  perils  with  which  the  occupants  of  thrones 
were  menaced  by  his  victorious  arms  ;  and  as  the  emergency  was 
pressing,  no  more  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  business,  than 
was  unavoidably  consumed  in  arranging  the  various  important 
points  of  etiquette  necessarily  arising  in  the  conjunction  of  so 
many  puissant  rulers,  all  attended,  like  comets,  by  tails  which  made 
infinitely  more  display,  and  gave  a  vast  deal  more  trouUe,  than  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  In  fiict,  the  ministers  of  the  seve* 
ral  potentates,  being  for  the  most  part  sen/uble,  straight-forward  men* 
who  knew  what  they  were  about,  had  got  together  and  finished 
their  business  within  two  or  three  da3r8  after  the  gathering ;  and 
although  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  nominal  masters  could 
•ffect  their  deliberations  with  such  despatch— the  ftct  of  the  matter 
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heing  that  their  deliberations  were  of  very  littie  importance-'^^yet 
not  much  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  before  the  Congress  of  so* 
▼ereigns  began  its  regular  daily  sessions.  We  must  attend  once  &t 
least,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  the  entertainment  ei^joyed 
by  our  hero  for  nearly  a  fbiftnight. 

The  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  ZQchsteimer.Vorlich  was  a  fine 
old  Gothic  edifice,  of  ample  dimensions ;  and  the  banqueting^hail 
of  this  palace,  a  long,  wide»  and  lofty  apairtment,  Was  fitted  up  with 
some  splendour  and  a  great  deal  of  comfort»  as  the  counciUroora  of 
the  royal  Congress*  Thete  was  a  large  fire  at  either  end»  cheer* 
fully  blazing  away  in  a  huge  old-fashioned  fire-place— a  new  carpet 
was  spread  on  the  floor — and  some  three  or  four  dozen  superb  elbows 
chairs,  gorgeous  with  velvet  and  gold,  and  elaborate  carving,  an* 
swered  the  purpose  of  thrones  for  the  powers  and  principalities* 
Having  thns  briefly  described  the  place,  we  will  make  bold  to 
enieVf  and,  uncourteoos  though  it  may  be,  listen  awhile  to  the  con- 
saltations,  and  note  the  employments  of  the  principal  personages 
assembled. 

These  were  in  number  about  two  dozen,  nine  of  whom  were  seated 

around  a  long  table  covered  with  purple  velvet,  on  which  appeared 

several  ancient  yolumes  of  formidable  dimensions,  a  number  of 

maps,  five  or  six  cocked  hats,  a  reasonable  proportion  of  military 

caps,  and  a  round  dozen  of  elbows.     At  the  right  corner  of  one  of 

the  fire-places  sat  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  sleepy  face  and  a 

brown  wig;  looking  remarkably  serious,  and  apparently  trying  to 

think ;  and  at  the  left  comer  stood  a  tall,  dender  young  man,  with 

white  hair»  and  large  staring  eyes  of  th«  lightest  conceivable  blue, 

enwrapped  in  a  frock-coat  with  a  standing  collar,  edged  with  gold* 

lace,  and  corered  with  frogs  and  embroidery.     His  hands  were 

thrust  into  his  coat-pockets,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  expression 

of  his  face,  that  his  whole  mind  was  employed  in  repressing  an  ar-' 

dent  desire  to  whistle.    These  were  the  Elector  of  Haberstadt  and 

the  Rhinegrave  of  Waohenschlager.     Between  them,  and  directly 

in  front  of  the  fire,  stood  three  pudgy  little  men,  with  bald  head% 

and  faces  buried  in  moustache  and  whisker.     They  were  habited 

all  alike,  in  green  hunting  coats,  white  casimere  small<^lothes,  and 

top-boots ;  they  stood  precisely  in  line,  in  exactly  the  same  attitude ; 

and  all  three  were  looking  with  all  their  might  at  the  same  object-— 

a  refleetton  of  themselves  in  the  great  looking-glass  at  the  other  end 

of  the  room.    These  were  neighboring  potentates,  their  dominions 

l3ring  in  contiguity,  and  all  together  including  about  as  much  land 

as  a  large  fiirm  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.     They  rejoiced  in  the 

titles  of  the  Margraye  of  Meiningen,  Palgrare  of  Streiligen,  and 

Landgrave  of  Weisnichtoo*    They  were  noted  for  their  excellent 
VOL.  z.  €6 
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opinion  of  themselves  and  each  other,  as  specimens  of  nature's 
handiwork  ;  and  although  elderly  and  apoplectic,  were  commonly 
called  the  Three  Graces.  At  the  end  of  the  table  sat  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Zuchsteimer-Vorlich — >a  huge  man  with  red  hair  and  a 
squint,  but  otherwise  rather  good-looking ;  and  at  the  other  our  en. 
tomological  friend,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Pfaffenheimer.  The  fire- 
place at  his  end  of  the  room  was  specially  occupied,  in  perfect  con* 
formity  with  the  other,  by  five  dignitaries,  three  standing  in  front, 
one  at  the  right  hand  corner,  and  the  fifth  sitting  at  the  left.  The 
three  were  the  Palgrave  of  Hohenstofier,  a  handsome  young  man 
in  a  military  undress  which  became  him  well,  and  which  it  was 
evident  that  he  wore,  not  by  royal  prerogative,  but  professionally—* 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Saze-WassenstrofT,  a  sickly-looking  man 
of  some  forty  or  thereabout,  with  a  pale  intellectual  face  and  a 
hump-back — and  the  Grand  Duke  Palatine,  a  very  fat  man  in  a 
monstrous  blue  coat  with  gold  buttons.  The  individual  standing 
at  the  right  comer  was  our  hero,  the  Prince  Royal  of  P&ffenheimer ; 
and  opposite  him,  at  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  sat  his  futuie 
father-in-law,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sprandenburgh-Schwerin— 4n  old 
gentleman,  with  a  stupid  but  ill-natured  face,  grey  goggle  eyes,  a 
red  nose,  and  an  inveterate  habit  of  twiddling  his  thumbs.  The 
other  seven  occupying  the  chairs  near  the  table,  were  princes  and 
grand  dukes  and  electors  of  sundry  small  bits  of  territory ;  but  as 
they  did  nothing  but  listen,  their  long  and  uncouth  names  are  not 
worth  recording.  Five  or  six  others  were  lounging  about  the  roomi 
occasionally  exchanging  a  few  words  with  each  other,  but  most  of 
the  time  yawning,  taking  huge  pinches  of  snuff,  twisting  up  their 
moustaches,  and  looking  out  of  the  windows.  The  conference  being 
private  and  confidential,  there  were  no  pages  or  other  court  officers 
present,  and  even  the  ministers  of  the  respective  sovereigns  kept 
out  of  the  way,  in  order  that  their  illustrious  masters  might  tire 
themselves  to  their  hearts'  content  with  attending  to  business. 

At  the  moment  of  our  intrusion  there  was  no  oratory  in  progressi 
but  the  genius  of  royal  eloquence  was  only  inactive,  not  extinguish- 
ed ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sprandenburgh-Schwerin  was  the  first 
to  give  it  vitality.  His  speech  was  laudable  for  its  brevity  at  least, 
for  he  confined  himself  to  a  simple  statement  of  what  Napoleon's 
armies  had  done  ijn  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  to  an  assurance 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  be  doing  something,  if  they  had  no  par- 
ticular mind  to  be  swallowed  up,  some  fine  day,  by  this  great  po- 
litieal  leviathan,  who  tumbled  kings  and  emperors  about  as  though 
they  were  nothing  but  puppets.  The  Grand  Duke's  manner  of 
speaking  was  terse  and  sententious,  and  when  he  wound  up  ffith 
the  emphatic  qucetioil,  **  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  it  was  evident  that 
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his  address  had  made  a  strong,  bat  by  no  means  agreeable  impres- 
sion. 

The  only  answer  for  some  time  was  a  general  silence,  in  which 
those  meditated  who  could,  and  those  who  coald  not,  looked  as 
mach  like  doing  it  as  their  faces  would  let  them*  The  Rhinegrave 
of  Wachenschlager  drew  his  hands  out  of  his  coat  pockets,  looked  at 
them,  and  then  put  them  back  again  ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Pfafien- 
heimer  took  snuff;  the  Three  Graces  stared  at  each  other  with  a 
helpless  expression  of  troubled  wonder ;  the  Palgrave  of  Hohen* 
stoffer  glanced  round  the  foom,  with  something  like  contempt  lurk- 
ing  in  his  handsome  features,  which  quickly  gave  place  to  a  kindlier 
expression,  when  his  eye  rlBsted  for  a  moment  on  the  pale  but 
thoughtful  countenance  of  the  princely  humpback;  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Sprandenburgh-Schwerin  twiddled  his  thumbs  with  tremen- 
dous Telocity  ;  and  the  squinting  Grand  Duke  of  Z&chsteimer*Vor« 
lich  brushed  up  his  red  hair,  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  hemmed  three 
or  four  times  and  began  a  long  speech.  As  for  our  hero,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Pfaffenheimer,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  his  thoughts  were 
much  more  occupied  with  speculations  on  the  appearance  and  cha. 
racter  of  his  destined  princess,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen,  than 
with  her  father's  eloquence  or  its  theme ;  he  was  trying  to  conjee* 
ture  what  she  might  be  like,  from  the  personal  qualities  of  her  il- 
lustrious parent ;  and  so  far,  the  result  was  any  thing  but  encou- 
raging. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  f^ve  even  a  sketch  of  the  Zuchsteimer 
oration.  The  twist  in  his  royal  highness's  vision  had  a  correspond, 
ing  twirl  in  his  mind,  and  having  taken  no  notes  at  the  time,  we 
have  quite  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  which,  in  truth,  was 
somewhat  tangled  and  **  ravelly."  The  tone  of  his  remarks  was 
decidedly  damnatory ;  Ife  railed  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  suf- 
fering his  armies  to  be  beaten  at  Austerlitz,  at  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  the  defeat  at  Jena,  at  the  English  for  not  spending  ten  times 
as  much  money  as  they  did  in  putting  down  the  usurper,  at  the 
French  for  fighting  so  like  very  devils,  and  at  the  whole  race  of 
Bonapartee  as  so  many  monsters  of  wickedness,  and  at  Napoleon 
himself  as  the  very  incarnate  fiiend  of  all  mischief  and  tribulation. 
This  was  the  staple  of  his  exercitation ;  it  was  mixed  up,  however, 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  miscellaneous  declamation,  somewhat  too 
rambling  to  be  strongly  effective ;  and  we  eould  not  discover  that 
he  made  any  definite  proposition,  or  even  threw  out  any  suggestion 
of  a  practical  nature  at  all  suited  to  the  emergency.  He  was  heard 
with  considerable  attention  by  all  except  the  Elector  of  Habentadft, 
who  had  feUen  asleep  ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Pfaffenheimer,  who  was 
Btndying  the  beauties  of  a  large  butterfly  that  he  had  got  impaled 
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in  the  crown  of  his  hat ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Palatine,  who  was 
blessed  with'  an  enormous  and  insatiable  appetite,  and  was  evidently 
growing  impatient  for  dinner*  The  Grand  Duke's  speech  was  more 
thao  an  hour  in  length,  and  although  it  was  heard  with  attentioni 
as  has  been  said,  all  parties  seemed  very  glad  when  it  was  over. 
As  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sprandenburgh-Schwerin,  he  still  twid* 
died  his  thumbs. 

The  next  that  took  possession  of  the  floor  was  the  Rhinegrave  of 
Waclien^chlager--^the  young  man  so  addicted  to  whistling.  Although 
he  prided  himself  on  this  accomplishment,  his  opinion  of  his  elo« 
quence  was  by  no  means  derogatory  ;  and  he  prosed  along  for  ano« 
ther  hour,  during  which  he  favored  his  hearers  with  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  statistical  account  of  the  German  principali« 
ties,  and  a  lull  statement  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  stand* 
ing  army  of  Wachenschlager,  with  a  biographioal  sketch  of  its  prin* 
cipal  officers,  beginning  with  himself  as  commander-in-chief,  tie 
compared  Napoleon  to  a  tiger,  a  hyena,  an  ostrich,  a  wild  elephant* 
a  hippopotamus,  and  a  boa  constrictor;  to  Julius  Ca^ar,  Catilinet 
Diogenes,  Tippoo  Saib,  and  Tiraour  the  Tartar ;  and  concluded  with  a 
solemn  assurance  that  he  must  be  put  down,  or  half  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe  would  have  to  get  their  own  livings — which  was  the  most 
sensible  remark  in  the  whole  progress  of  his  oration.  When  tie 
bad  done,  he  put  his  hands  into  his  coat  pockets  ^gain,  and  looked 
extremely  well  satisfied  with  his  performance.  In  the  meantiine» 
however,  the  Three  Graces  had  seated  themselves  at  three  several 
windows,  and  were  looking  out  at  a  Savoyard  with  a  bear  ^nd  two 
monkeys,  who  had  stopped  in  front  of  the  palace — the  Grand  Duke 
of  Pfafienheimer  bad  been  yawning  desperately—^-the  humpbacked 
Prince  of  8axe«W»ssenstrofi*  and  the  Palgrave  of  Hohensto&r  had 
got  together  in  a  comer,  where  they  were  holding  a  ooosaltatioa 
toUa  voce — the  Grand  Duke  of  Ziichsteimer  was  looking  over  one  of 
the  maps^-the  Grand  Duke  of  Sprandenburg-Schwerin  twiddled 
his  thumbs  with  more  vigor  than  ever--^and  our  hero  was  the  only 
man  listening,  which  he  seemed  to  do  with  no  little  amusement. 
The  Grand  Duke  Palatine  had  got  out  his  watch,  which  he  oqbi* 
suited  every  two  minutes,  looking  remarkfibly  hungry ;  and  the 
Elector  of  tlabersti^dt  had  not  yet  waked  from  bia  nap.  The  mo. 
ment  that  the  Rhinegrave  bad  finished,  an  adjournment  was  moved 
by  the  famished  Palatine,  who  declared  that  it  wanted  but  half  aa 
hour  to  dinner,  and  the  sovereigns  departed  quite  satisfied  with  the 
immense  progress  they  had  made  in  tbair  business. 

Very  much  such  as  we  have  described  was  the  course  of  proceed- 
in|^  on  the  nexi  day,  and  the  next,  and  every  day  for  a  week 
longer  i  the  prinoip^  diflerencQ  being  i^  tho  ftdinffi  of  our  h«ro» 
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who,  from  being  at  first  amused  by  the  dull  fussiness  and  pompos* 
ity  of  his  royal  companions,  became  gradually  weary,  then  bored, 
then  enmiM  to  death,  and  finally  driven  beyond  all  patience  by 
the  monotony  of  their  elaborate  trifling ;  and  when  it  is  remember, 
ed  that  the  abominable  Baron  was  still  hovering  about  him— or  ra- 
ther  pinned  to  his  coat-tail— «nd  that  each  day  and  night  brought 
with  it  its  grand  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  drawing-rooms,  with  card, 
playing  and  concerts  for  the  varieties,  it  may  be  conceived  that  by 
the  time  he  had  been  a  fortnight  at  ZQchsteimer,  he  was  a  very 
disconsolate  young  gentleman,  and  by  no  means  in  love  with  his 
illustrious  station*»-not  having  been,  like  the  boy's  donkey,  brought 
up  to  it  from  his  in&lioy.  Moreover,  he  had  seen  the  Arch* 
duchess  of  8prandenburgh*Schwerin,  and  without  descending  to  the 
particulars  of  the  lack  of  resemblance  between  that  illustrious  lady 
and  the  picture  for  which  her  name  had  been  very  unrighteously 
borrowed,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Max  had  settled  the  question  of 
narriag&^in  his  own  mind  at  least-^by  a  solemn  oath,  (taken  pri* 
▼ately,)  that  he  would  not  have  her  to  wife  to  please  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Christendom  and  their  ministers  into  the  bargan. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  only  two  really  clever  men  in  the 
Congrenp  oacepting  our  hero,  who  lacked  the  age  and  ezperienee 
to  fit  him  for  a  couneillor'^-to  wit,  the  Palgrave  of  Hohenstoflfisr  and 
the  humpbacked  Prinoe  of  Wassenstrofi*,  had  conferred  with  the 
ministers  of  their  royal  brethren,  and  agreed  upon  a  line  of  conduct^ 
■uch  as  they  deemed  requisite  in  the  approaching  emergency ;  and 
a  day  was  appointed  for  ite  proposition  in  full  conclave.  It  was  sim- 
pie  and  obvious,  if  not  likely  to  prove  very  successful.  The  prin. 
oipal  leature  of  it  was  a  dose  oflensive  and  defensive  alliance  of 
all  the  dukedoms,  principalities,  margravates,  and  other  dignities  re- 
presented in  the  Congress,  for  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
tke  French  emperor-<-«every  one  to  contribute  both  money  and  men, 
to  ita  utOMist  ability.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  apply  to  all  quarters  for  aid-^-io  Austria,  Russia,  Plussia,  and  es« 
peckilly  England,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  longest  purse ;  and  to 
escape  all  the  troublesome  questions  of  etiquette  and  stete  pride, 
that  would  be  sme  to  arise  among  such  a  number  of  little  powers 
with  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  the  design  was  to  entrust  the  com. 
mand  of  the  whole  combined  force  to  the  generalissimo  of  one  or 
another  of  these  four  great  powers.  This  was  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
ject agreed  on  by  the  two  sensible  personages  and  the  ministers  of 
their  feUow-prinoes ;  but  there  was  a  vast  multitude  of  petty  details 
growing  out  of  the  state  pride  aforesaid,  and  the  ponctilioe  to  be  ob. 
iprved  in  a  thousand  diflerent  matters,  which  gave  more  trouble  by 
for  th^n  the  ooBooctioneftheacheme  in  ite  geaesal  hearings.  By  dint 
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of  patience,  however,  and  some  management,  the  atatemen,  aome 
of  whom  were  not  quite  as  great  fools  as  their  masters,  were 
wrought  up  to  ai^  agreement ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  day  was 
appointed  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

The  day  came,  and  the  Congress  was  in  session.  Most  of  the 
sovereigns  were  tired  of  Zuchdorpt,  and  heartily  tired  of  each 
other,  and  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  business ;  but  there  was 
none  so  utterly  worn  out,  so  hopelessly  weary  of  every  thing  that 
he  did,  and  saw,  and  heard,  and  so  earnestly  longing  for  a  change 
of  almost  any  description,  as  Prince  Maximilian  of  Pfaffeahetmer. 
He  was  sick  of  the  formal  frivolities  that  seemed  to  make  up  the 
routine  of  royal  life — ^pining  for  a  day,  at  least,  of  freedom  from 
the  constraint  of  courtly  etiquette — almost  ashamed  of  his  twad* 
dling  old  father — ^horribly  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  marriage,  with  such 
a  bride  in  prospect  as  the  Arch-duchess  of  Sprandenburgh-Schwe- 
rin— ^and  as  for  the  detestable  Baron,  who  seemed  to  take  more  de* 
light  than  ever  in  boring  him,  he  could  almost  have  found  in  his 
heart  to  strangle  the  old  plague  in  pure  vexation  of  spirit. 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  he  entered  the  Congress  hali 
ia  the  palace  of  Zuchdorpt,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  royal 
meeting.  Listless,  and  weary,  and  sick  of  heart,  he  took  his  place 
at  the  right  hand  comer  of  the  fire-place,  opposite  the  Grand  Dnke 
of  Sprandenburgh'»Schwerin,  and  resumed  his  usual  occupation  of 
watching  the  thumbs  of  that  illustrious  personage  as  they  twirled, 
one  over  the  other,  with  the  constancy  of  a  steam-engine.  Bat 
although  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  revolving  members,  his 
mind  soon  wandered  to  other  subjects ;  and  so  profound  was  his  sad 
and  desponding  reverie,  that  he  heard  not  a  word  that  was  uttered  be- 
fore him,  although  the  only  man  in  the  whole  conclave,  for  whom 
he  felt  any  real  liking,  the  young  Palgrave  of  Hohenstofier,  was  the 
principal  speaker,  and  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the  plan 
agreed  on  by  that  potentate  and  the  hunchback.  If  the  truth  could 
be  known,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  thoughts  of  our  hero  had  wan- 
dered back  to  the  peaceful  and  happy  home  of  his  childhood— the 
kind  old  Peter  Reinwald  and  his  comfortaUe  mansion— -the  young 
companions  with  whom  he  had  shared  in  the  rustic  game,  and  the 
forests  in  which  he  had  hunted  the  wild  boar,  or  rambled  from  mam* 
ing  till  night,  with  no  company  but  his  own  thoughts,  no  control 
save  his  own  inclinations. 

Of  a  sudden  he  was  rouised  from  his  abstraction  by  the  load  clat 
ter  of  a  horse's  feet,  galloping  up  the  court  to  the  door  of  the  palace^ 
and  a  hurried  movement  of  surprise  and  expectation  among  the  pw^ 
sonages  around  him.     Rapid  footsteps  were  then  heard  approaching^ 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  partly 
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opened,  aild  the  head  of  the  prime  minister  of  Zuchsteimer*Vorlich 
was  seen  at  the  aperture.  It  was  evident  that  something  had  hap- 
pened which  outweighed  court  ceremony,  and  the  voice  of  the  hunch- 
back commanded  the  statesman  to  enter.  Hb  face  was  pale,  and 
his  expression  that  of  unmingled  horror  as  he  obeyed ;  and  after 
placing  an  open  despatch  in  the  hands  of  his  master,  dropped  into 
a.  chair  as  one  utterly  overcome  with  emotion  and  unconscious  of 
what  he  did. 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  "  What  is  it,  in  Heaven's  name  ?"' 
from  the  assembled  powers ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  answered 
by  reading  the  letter.  It  was  short — from  a  secret  emissary  at 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries — and  simply  announced  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  consolidated  certain  territories  in  Germany,  in^ 
eluding  the  states  of  all  the  monarchs  then  present,  into  a  kingdom 
for  one  of  his  brothers ;  and  that  they,  the  said  monarchs,  were 
consequently  stripped  at  one  blow  of  their  dominions,  their  subjects, 
their  royal  titles,  their  armies,  and  their  revenues. 

The  effects  of  this  intelligence,  to  use  the  favorite  expression  of 
the  newspapers,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  There 
was  first  a  brief  interval  of  silence — ^the  blank  silence  of  unutter- 
able amazement  and  stunning  horror-^>4nd  then  a  turmoil  of  ejacu- 
lations, consultations,  interrogations,  and  lamentations.  ''What 
shall  I  do?"  said  one,  and  *' Where  shall  I  go 7"  said  another. 
**  What  is  to  become  of  me  f  whined  the  gormandizing  Palatine, 
and  **  God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Three  Graces  with  one  voice. 
The  thumbs  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sprandenburgh  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  great  blue  eyes  of  the  whistling  Rhinegrave  seemed 
to  be  growing  perceptibly  larger.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Zuchstei- 
mer-Vorlich  squinted  with  both  his,  and  the  hunchback  slipped  out 
of  the  room,  in  company  with  the  gallant  young  Palgrave,  with 
whom  he  had  labored  to  so  little  purpose.  As  for  the  poor  butter- 
fly hunter,  be  did  not  half  understand  what  the  commotion  was  all 
about,  and  sat  still,  looking  bewildered  ;  but  Max,  who  did  under- 
stand perfectly  well,  and  could  not  find  in  his^  heart  to  be  sorry,  ex- 
cept for  his  father's  sake,  stepped  up  to  him  where  he  sat,  and 
taldng  him  kindly  by  the  arm,  said,  ^  Come,  father,  this  is  no 
place  for  you  or  for  me.  Pfaffenheimer  is  lost,  but  there  is  a  home 
for  us  both  in  the  peaceful  dwelling  of  my  good  old  uncle ;  there 
you  shall  catch  finer  butterflies  than  you  ever  saw  ;  and  as  for  me, 
I  shall  be  happy  once  more— <and  marry  my  dear  cousin  Margaret." 


*rHY   LOTfi. 
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It  rises  like  a  sun  of  joy 

On  life's  uncertain  sea ; 
When  passion's  waves  roll  wild  and  higb| 

Its  light  is  shed  on  me. 
I  hail  it  when  around  my  path 

Clouds  of  misfortune  lower ; 
And  in  affliction's  depths  I  feel, 

Its  soothing — soft'ning  power. 

'Tis  lovely  as  the  light  of  heav'n, 

As  fadeless  and  as  pure. 
And  shines  alike  in  stonn  and  calm, 

My  only  cynosure. 
The  world  without  its  beams  would  btf 

A  wilderness  of  gloom — 
A  dismal  pathway  to  a  dark 

And  yet  more  dismal  tomb. 

When  like  a  wanderer  I  seem, 

Unblest  by  friendship's  8mil»» 
When  no  kind  spirit  lingers  near 

My  sadness  to  beguile- 
As  a  sweet  minister  of  bliss 

It  comes  upon  my  heart ; 
And  doth,  in  its  subduing  strength, 

A  priceless  peace  impart. 

How  turns  the  sea-^boy  from  the  wcre^ 

As  dear  as  hope  to  him. 
To  gaze  on  the  receding  shorM 

In  distance  growing  dim  1 
How  fall  the  quick,  unconscious  tears 

Into  the  foaming  brine, 
As  round  his  little  heart  he  feels 

Affection's  tendrils  twine  1 

fie  thinks  of  the  dear  home  he  left 

Beyond  the  seas  aikr; 
And  wonders  if 'tis  bright  as  e'eri 

And  how  the  loTed  ones  are. 
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Insensibly  the  tide  of  woe 

Athwart  his  bosom  sweeps ; 
His  face  he  buries  in  his  hands, 

And  bitterly  he  weeps. 

The  grief  that  gathers  at  his  heart 

No  circumstance  can  move ; 
Till,  like  a  star  amid  the  storm, 

Beams  forth — a  mother's  love. 
A  mother's  loTe !  how  sweet  it  comes 

O'er  throes  of  aching  ill  1 
In  soothing  axxents,  soft  and  low, 

It  whispers — ^peace,  be  still. 

And  ever  when  pale  sorrow  sweeps 

O'er  me  her  Siroc-breath, 
I  seek  the  star,  whose  beams  can  cheer 

The  dreariness  of  death. 
It  comes,  a  spirit  from  the  past. 

My  weakness  to  reprove ; 
'Tis  all  of  hope— of  life  to  me. 

That  sainted  thing— tht  love. 

Baltimore, 


SKETCHES  OF  PARIS.  — No.  6. 


CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 


I  HAVE*  for  three  montiis,  been  observing  the  proceedings  in  the 
two  political  chambers  of  France.  Their  Legislation,  the  Bills  ap<. 
^  proved,  the  Bills  rejected,  the  various  opinions  evolved  in  their  dis- 

cussion,— these  constitute  one  broad  and  significant  type  of  the 
time. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  is,  as  you  may  be  aware,  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  members.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king, 
out  of  certain  classes  of  notable  citizens,  designated  in  the  charter. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  they  may  sit  in  the  chamber ;  at  that  of 
thirty,  they  vote.  Their  various  titles  are  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Count, 
Viscount,  and  Baron.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  are  Peers 
vo£.  z.  67 
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by  birthright.  This  body's  sanction  is  indispensable  to  the  enact- 
ment of  all  laws,  and  it  constitutes  the  only  tribunal  whereby  mi- 
nisters, accused  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  may  be  tried,  and 
also  persons  charged  with  high  treason,  or  any  offences  against  the 
surety  of  the  State.  It  holds  its  sessions,  far  away  from  the  other 
Chamber,  over  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, — a  palace  that 
has  around  it  as  much  revolutionary,  consular,  imperial,  and  Bourbon 
history,  as  any  edifice  in  the  kingdom.  Tou  enter  beneath  a  lofty 
portal,  iuto  a  large  open  court.  Through  a  door  at  one  of  its  cor- 
ners, you  pass  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  showing  your  yellow  ticket,  first 
to  a  national  guard,  and  then  presenting  it  to  a  liveried  huissier, 
who  conducts  you  up  a  narrow  staircase,  dimly  lamp-lighted,  and 
dreary  enough  to  recall  certain  avenue&in  the  old  prisons  of  state 
at  Venice.  Out  from  that  staircase,  you  pass  into  the  strangers' 
gallery,  and  now  down  before  you  may  be  seen  whatever  France 
possesses  of  Peers  of  the  realm.  The  charter  which  annulled  every 
creation  of  nobility  by  Charles  X.,  permits  no  exclusive  privileges 
to  that  existing  for  life,  under  Louis  Phillipe  and  his  successors. 
The  king  may  make  nobles  at  his  pleasure,  but  he  can  give  them 
only  rank  and  honours,  without  any  exemption  from  the  charges 
and  duties  of  society. 

The  Peers  sit  in  a  semicircular  hall,  not  unlike  the  senate-room 
of  the  United  States,  resembling  also  the  chamber  of  Deputies, 
though  much  smaller.     Its  diameter  is  about  eighty  feet.    At  the 
middle  of  this  diameter  is  a  carved-out  recess,  wherein  stands  the 
chair  of  President  Pasquier,  who  is,  moreover.  Chancellor  of  France, 
circled  behind  which  are  several  statues,  and  between  them  hang 
many  standards  captured  in  old  wars.     The  member's  benches  are 
ranged  amphitheatrically  in  front  of  the  President.    Whoever  wotdd 
address  the  assembly,  may  ascend  the  tribune.     Seldom,  however, 
have  I  seen  any  of  them  taking  that  trouble.     Generally  their  few 
ideas  have  been  delivered  without  moving  from  their  place.     In 
personal  appearance,  they  differ  somewhat  from  the  members  of  the 
other  house.    The  coats  of  each  are  gold  embroidered.    They  like- 
wise present  a  less  number  of  juvenile  heads ;  and  as  for  the  matter 
of  tumult  and  lively  action,  they  are  quite  tame  in  such  comparison. 
Thenard,  the  great  chemist,  attracted  eyes  by  his  shaggy  head  of 
hair ;  Victor  Cousin,  by  his  spirituality  and  airs  of  pcrtness  ;  and 
long  I  looked  upon  the  worn  and  impressive  features  of  Marshal 
Soult.     Looking  is  indeed  the  only  purpose  for  which,  this  winter* 
I  have  ever  visited  the  chamber  of  Peers.     Had  my  object  been 
hearing,  I  should  invariably  have  come  to  be  disappointed.    Exeept 
the  Marquis  de  Dreux  Br^z6,  there  is  hardly  an  orator  in  the  whole 
assembly.    And  as  for  interesting  discussion,  the  enonciation  of 
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priDcipleSf  the  cleveloi>ement  of  reasons  for  this  or  that  policy,  there 
has  not,  thus  far  in  the  session, — I  write  upon  the  10th  April,  1837, 
-»been  an  occasion  worth  crossing  the  Seine  to  enjoy.  Until  my 
recent  experience,  I  had  no  just  conception  of  the  political  zeroism 
of  the  French  Chamher  of  Peers.  The  present  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  the  wants  and  progress  of  this  society,  have 
not  therein  been,  this  year,  revealed.  There  they  sit,  three  or  four 
days  of  each  week,  listening  to  tedious  reports,  talking  lazily  about 
bills  before  them,  looking  forward  to  the  trial  of  Meunier,  Lavaux, 
and  Lacaze,  and  then  adjourning.  How  wide  the  contrast  between 
the  political  importance  of  this  assembly  and  that  of  the  United 
States'  Senate  or  the  English  House  of  Lords !  The  daily  political 
press  discusses  none  of  their  proceedings,  speaks  seldom  of  their 
men.  When  the  political  progress  of  the  week  is  summed  up,  little 
or  no  allusion  is  made  to  that  body.  The  ministers  are  seldom  in 
their  benches  there.  Had  the  Chamber  of  Peers  never  been,  by 
the  king,  convoked  in  December  1896, 1  firmly  believe  that  public 
feeling  and  public  knowledge  would  have  been  no  other  than  what 
they  are  at  present.  A  report  of  one  of  their  sessions  is  barrenness 
itself,  and  the  occasional  news  of  journalists  about  them  is,  that  the 
afiair  of  Meunier  has  been,  by  the  Peers,  postponed  to  the  latter 
part  of  next  week,  or  next  month. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  present  politics  of  France  ? 
About  what  is  this  loud  political  discussion  of  the  press  7    Where 
are  the  ministers  upon  their  benches  7    When  may  you  see  the 
great  results,  and  also  one  great  source,  of  public  opinion  7    Only 
at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    This  is  the  sole  national  chamber  of 
France.     Go,  then,  and  watch  its  fluctuations  and  its  permanences, 
if  you  wonki  know  in  what  comer  sits  the  wind  of  general  feeling. 
Go  there,  moreover,  if  you  would  hear  France's  best  orators  and 
her  most  stupid  readers.     Go  there  if  you  would  see  the  finest  par* 
liamentary  hall  in  the  world,  and  likewise  assembled  therein  four 
hundred  and  fifly.nine  law-makers,  more  turbulent,  more  disorderly, 
more  abounding  in  chat  and  motion,  than  any  law-makers  whereof 
Christendom,  or  even  Pagandom,  can  be  possessed.    In  this  assem- 
bly are  one  hundred  and  sixty.nine  public  functionaries,  whereof 
seventy-four  are  magistrates  of  different  French  courts,  and  forty 
are  military  gentlemen.    Of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety  members, 
not  public  functionaries,  forty-six  are  advocates,  eight  are  doctors, 
three  are  bankers,  six  are  manufacturers,  eight  are  masters  of  forges, 
five  are  notaries,  and  the  rest  are  proprietors,  cultivators,  or  rentiers. 
An  American,  accustomed  to  hear  the  voice  of  every  citizen  in  the 
election  of  his  representatives,  is  somewhat  surprised  on  learning 
that  these  so«caUed  representatives  of  France,  of  thirty-three  and  a 
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half  millions  of  people,  are  elected  by  only  eighty  thousand  of  the 
qualified.  The  phrase  Representative  Govemmenty  as  understood 
broadly  and  liberally  in  the  United  States,  is  applicable  to  no  poli- 
tical organization  in  France,  or  even  in  England.  How  slow  is 
progress  towards  that  state,  now  so  generally  deemed  the  end  of  all 
political  association,^*the  application  of  the  opinionst  the  senti- 
ments, the  feelings,  the  demands  of  the  general  people. 

I  was  first  in  this  chamber  on  the  17th  of  last  January.  The 
subject  before  the  assembly  was  the  address  to  the  king  in  reply 
to  his  opening  speech.  The  debates  upon  it  continued  nine  days. 
They  engaged  the  first  men  of  the  chamber,  among  whom  as  orators 
stood  foremost,  Odillon  Barrot,  Guizot,  Passy,  Thiers,  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne,  and  Berryer.  The  chief  article  in  the  address  re- 
lated to  intervention  in  Spain.  That  question,  you  are  awaiet 
destroyed  the  last  and  created  the  present  Cabinet, — the  Cabinet 
of  the  6th  September.  Its  agitation  in  the  chamber  was  tremen- 
dous indeed.     I  heard  speak  upon  it  Pierre  Antoine  Berryer. 

The  chamber,  as  you  know,  is  in  form  a  hemisphere.  The  seats 
rise  gradually,  each  behind  the  other,  as  they  radiate  out  from  the 
centre.  At  that  centre,  in  a  somewhat  elevated  chair,  sits  Presi- 
dent Dupin.  Before  him  is  the  tribune  or  pulpit,  up  to  which  each 
member  ascends,  who  would  speak  out  or  read  forth  his  speech.  I 
like  this  idea  of  the  tribune.  It  isolates  the  orator.  It  brings  him 
more  conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  House.  It  gives  a  more 
pariiamentary  form  to  his  delivery.  I  object  to  it,  however,  as 
not  isolating  the  orator  enough.  It  still  conceals  just  half  his  form. 
It  gives  him  wherewithal  to  lean  his  gaucherie  and  awkwardness 
upon.  Favorable  this  doubtless  is,  to  the  careless  and  the  unstudied. 
By  one  who  knows  that  eloquence  is  greatly  an  art,  among  whose 
elements  are  figure  and  position,  as  well  as  face-expression  and  ges- 
ture, such  pulpit-screen  cannot  be  desired.  Nay,  by  such  it  will 
be  desired  away.  It  helps  to  destroy  the  dramatic  part  of  his  situ- 
ation. No  portion  of  the  delivery  of  Marc  Antony's  speech  over 
the  body  of  Ceesar,  was  ever  to  me  so  unimpressive  as  that  which 
precedes  his  descent  from  the  Roman  pulpit.  I  thought  ttfr.  Ber- 
ryer, as  he  mounted  into  the  tribune,  wished  its  elevated  front  away, 
that  his  compact  and  muscular  frame  might  stand  full  forth  in  the 
open  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Ere  he  commenced,  Mr.  Berryer  looked  around  him  for  a  moment 
amidst  profoundest  silence.  At  his  left  hand  was  the  extreme  gauehe^ 
on  one  of  whose  front  seats  sat  Odillon  Barrot,  in  folded  arms,  with 
Lafitte  and  Arago.  That  portion  of  the  Chamber  represented  the 
radicalism  and  the  republicanism  of  France.  Between  iU  opinions 
and  his  doctrines  rolled  oceans  broad  and  for  ever  unpaasable.    At 
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its  aide  was  the  party  called  the  centre  gauche.  Here  was  seated 
the  brisk  and  spectacled  statesman,  Thiers.  Around  that  leader 
were  beating  fifty  hearts,  not,  one  of  whose  throbs  were  in  political 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  man  at  the  tribune.  Right  abroad  be- 
fore him  extended  the  large  centrCf  the  two  hundred  and  forty.two 
sustainers  of  the  present  ministry,  the  redoubtable  Doctrinaires. 
On  the  three  front  seats  were  ranged,  with  their  portfolios  before  them, 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Guizot  was  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Count  M0I6,  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  there. 
Perril  was  Minister  of  Public  Justice.  Duchatel  had  the  portfolio 
of  the  Finances.  Gasparin  was  minister  of  the  Interior,  Martin  of 
Commerce.  Bernard*  and  Rosamel  were  there — the  one  Minister 
of  War  and  the  other  of  the  Marine.  Between  this  centre  body 
and  Mr.  Berryer  were  a  very  few  sentiments  in  common.  Next  to 
the  centre,  and,  as  it  were,  interdovetailed  with  it,  sat  the  centre 
droit*  With  the  opinions  in  those  seats,  Berryer  was  far  from 
being  at  war.  They  were  ultra  Doctrinaires,  and  they  embraced, 
though  with  no  cordial  hand,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  of  the  party  on  their  left,  the  party  of  the  extreme  droU^ 
the  sombre  and  sullen  party  of  the  Legitimatists,  the  few  fond  re- 
memberers of  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  Among  them  sat  Lamar- 
tine,  and  from  their  ranks  had  just  walked  forth  the  orator.  Their  opi- 
nions he  was  now  about  to  develope.  Around  the  Chamber,  in  the 
galleries,  in  the  royal  and  diplomatic  boxes,  were  ambassadors,  princes, 
and  gentlemen — duchesses,  and  many  titled  dames,  among  whom 
was  chiefly  conspicuous,  the  Princess  Lieven,  and  elegant  ladies, 
not  merely  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  of  the  world.  They 
had  here  assembled  only  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  yonder  man  in 
the  tribune.  Their  eyes  rested  on  a  body  of  middling  stature,  toughly 
built,  just  forty  .seven  years  of  age  thirteen  days  before,  and  button, 
ed  tightly  up  to  the  chin  in  a  blue  frock-coat.  His  face  was  of  de- 
termined and  massive  make,  surmounted  by  a  forehead,  calm  and 
rather  expansive.  That  face  and  forehead  were,  two  hours  hence, 
to  be  charged  with  blood,  and  flaming  like  firebrands.  Mr.  Ber- 
ryer was  a  lawyer.  He,  moreover,  centered  around  him  the  love 
and  the  hopes  of  the  old  Royalist  party.  To  him  that  party  ever 
looked  for  mouth-defence  and  vindication.  He  had  always  been 
the  defender  of  the  La  France  and  the  Quatidiennei  so  often,  in  the 
last  six  years,  dragged  into  the  culprit's  box  at  the  Cour  d'Assises. 
He  had  written  much  in  a  sort  of  thundering  style ;  his  voice  had 
sounded  like  thunder  many  a  time  from  the  spot  whereon  he  now 
stood  ;  and  in  this  Chamber  he  was  representing  the  department  of 
Haute-Loire — a  department  which,  on  that  educational  map  pic- 
turing the  comparative  intelligence  of  various  sections  of  France^ 
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by  various  colors,  from  the  very  dark  to  the  very  bright,  looks  black 
as  Erebus. 

Mr.  Berryer's  position  was  peculiar.     He  was  the  man  of  a  pro- 
scribed apd  fallen  dynasty.     What  right  had  Ae  to  be  discoursing 
to  such  an  assembly  as  this  7    Will  he  be  listened  to  7    What  dare 
he  say  ?     How  will  he  be  received  7     I  was  captivated  by  the  easy 
non-chalant  manner  with  which  he  now  thrust  his  left  hand  deep  down 
into  his  bosom,  and  the  sort  of  bull-dog  defiance  with  which  he 
looked  around  upon  his  audience,  as,  placing  his  right  hand  clenched 
upon  the  tribune  before  him,  he  uttered  his  first  idea : — **  the  sub- 
ject now  before  the  assembly  is  the  grandest  which  has  occupied 
France  for  the  last  six  years."     He  then  went  on  enunciating  his 
thoughts.     He  attacked  and  he  denounced.     He  seized  upon  the 
ministry,  as  it  were  by  the  throat,  pinning  it  against  the  wall. 
Leaving  the  ministry,  he  dashed  over  to  the  Opposition.    He  blazed 
away  at  them  without  fear  and  without  remorse.     He  attacked  the 
policy  of  Intervention,  and  also  of  Non-intervention.     He  mowed 
about  his  scythe  into  this  and  that  opinion,  this  and  that  feeling, 
this  and  that  policy,  always  with  fearlessness,  always  with  power. 
**  Why  do  they  endure  this  7"  said  I.    "  Why  do  they  not,  as  usual, 
interrupt  the  speaker  7"    First,  Mr.  Berryer  belongs  to  the  past. 
His  words  will  do  no  great  harm.     Second,  Mr.  Berryer  has  a 
splendid  voice,  and  a  certain  resistless  grandeur  of  manner.     But 
he  VH18  interrupted.     *'  I  tell  you,"  said  Berryer,  '*  there  can  be  no 
intervention  in  Spain."    ^  Pourquoi  7"  asked  a  piping  voice  in  the 
centre  gauche,     *'  Pourquoi  7"    shouted  Berryer    with  scorn  and 
energy.     Then  was  a  movement  general.     **  Parceqne,"  continued 
Berryer,  and  then  paused.     The  agitation  in  the  Chamber  suspend- 
ed him  for  a  moment.     ^ Because"  resumed  the  speaker,  ** all  rea- 
sons for  so  intervening  involve  consequences  which  you  will  un- 
hesitatingly reject.     Because  what  this  ministry  desires  is  trnposm 
sible  in  Spain.     Because  what  the  opposition  wishes  can  never  be 
accomplished.     Tou  asked  me  the  pourqwn^  you  have  my  three 
parceques,**    After  a  pause,  he  said,  '*  I  am  now  going  to  develope 
these  truths.     I  shall  wound  your  ideas,  but  that's  another  reason 
for  hearing  me  with  attention."   And  so  he  went  on,  developing  his 
truths  and  wounding  ideas.     The  interruptions  soon  became  very 
frequent.     He  called  Don  Carlos  by  the  recognition  of  Charles  V. 
Said  a  voice  in  the  gauche — ^  We  know  nothing  of  Charles  V.  any 
more  than  of  Louis  XIX.,  or  of  Henry  Y."    Mr.  Berryer  went  on, 
<']¥hen  Charles  V.  shall  be  triumphant"-^ tremendous  interrup- 
tions)— "  When  Charles  V.  shall  be" —  here    the  confusion  had 
grown  into  what  the  French  call  tin  hrwt  ^pouoantable.    The  Presi- 
dent rang  his  bell  incessantly.    I  recalled  eertain  tittings  of  the 
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Conventicm  in  the  old  Revolution.  The  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion arose,  and  in  his  place  declared,  with  emphasis,  that  such 
words  could  not  come  from  that  tribune.  "  We  know  no  Charles 
V,"  said  he.  ''We  have  to  do  only  with  Don  Carlos."  '<Eh 
bien,"  says  Berryer.  *^  I  care  not  about  words.  When  Don  Car- 
los"— and  here  the  satisfactory  ejaculations  of  ''  Ah,  ah,  enfin," 
were  marmored  throughout  the  assembly,  and  the  orator,  shrugging 
significantly  his  shoulders,  went  on.  He  went  on  to  new  denunciations 
and  to  new  interruptions.  ''Silence !"  exclaimed  Berryer.  "  Fll  stand 
here  till  I  am  heard.  I  have  ideas  to  speak  forth,  and  I  wiU  speak 
them ;"  and  then  he  placed  himself  into  a  dogged,  obstinate  posi- 
tion, which  declared,  emphatically,  no  budging  hence.  Silence  was 
at  length  restored,  and  Berryer  continued.  A  little  man  on  a  distant 
seat  in  the  centre  interrupted  him,  saying — **  Mais  non,  ce  n'est  pas 
eela,  ce  n'est  pas  cela."  *'  Come  down  to  the  tribune,  sir,  if  you  wish 
to  speak,"  shouted  Berryer ;  "  but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  interrupt  me 
thus."  To  one  quite  green  in  French  political  assemblies,  the  scene 
was  altogether  extraordinary.  In  what  is  called  an  tnlemiptum,  every 
member  moves  with  discontentment  in  his  seat,  tosses  up  impa- 
tiently his  hands,  mutters  something  to  himself,  his  neighbor,  or  the 
speaker ;  some  ten  or  twenty  rise  up,  passions  flare  in  the  eye,  the 
President  rings  loudly  his  bell,  the  sworded  huissiers  cry  out — 
"  silence,  Messieurs,  silence ;"  and  the  orator  in  the  tribune,  looking 
solitary  and  sullen,  merely  sips,  by  way  of  diversion,  some  sugared 
water  from  the  glass  at  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Berryer  spoke  two 
hours.  His  voice  continued  clear  and  powerful.  His  gesture  was 
chiefly  with  his  right  hand,  and  not  unlike  the  sledge-hammer  style 
of  Webster.  His  position  and  manner  were  full  of  vigor  and  inde- 
pendence. So  much  for  the  vehicle.  His  thought  was  dramatic 
in  a  very  high  degree.  His  ideas  were  condensed  into  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  words.  His  speech  sounded  well,  and  it  reads 
well.  Its  delivery,  right  in  the  face  of  that  Opposition,  and  those 
Doctrinaires,  seemed  to  me  proof  of  no  ordinary  moral  courage* 
When  it  was  concluded,  Mr.  Berryer  descended  into  the  extreme 
right*  Several  gentlemen  of  that  section  felicitated  him,  and  La- 
martine  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  The  whole  assembly  arose. 
Several  went  out  into  the  conversation  rooms.  Many  gathered  in 
groups,  gesticulating  violently.  The  hall,  for  fifteen  minutes,  was 
all  in  hubbub.  One  of  the  huissiers,  in  sombre  livery,  placed  a  fresh 
glass  of  sugared  water  at  the  tribune.  The  president  rang  his  bell 
to  order.  Cries  were  frequently  heard  of  en  place^  Messteursy  en 
place ;  and  looking  down  into  the  tribune,  I  saw,  leisurely  leaning 
upon  its  desk,  a  little,  thin,  bronze-complexioned  man,  in  a  black 
dress  coat  i|nd  white  cravat*    His  face  was  rather  solemn  and  im- 
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pressive.  The  brows  projected,  and  from  light  falling  down  through 
the  chamber's  single  window  in  the  ceiling,  cast  sombre  shadows 
over  all  his  featares.  This  was  Mr.  Guizot,  the  author,  among 
other  works,  of  thirty  volumes  of  French  history ;  lately  made 
member  of  the  Academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Chief  of  the  Doctrinaires. 

**  It  is  but  seven  years,"  he  slowly  began,  still  leaning  fiimiliariy 
on  the  tribune,  **  it  is  but  seven  years  since,  that  the  last  honorable 
speaker  and  myself  entered  this  chamber ;  he  to  sustain  the  ministry 
of  M.  De  Polignac,  I  to  batter  it  down,  (tres  bien,  tres  bien,  mut- 
tered twenty  voices,)  he  to  oppose  the  Address  of  the  221, 1  to  sup- 
port it,  (new  acclamations.)  We  have  both  of  us  been,  since  that 
time,  and  we  are  still  to-day,  true  to  our  origin  and  to  our  princi- 
ples. What  he  did  seven  years  ago,  he  has  just  now  done.  What 
I  then  did,  I  do  to-day."  I  was  much  pleased  by  this  quick  group- 
ing of  the  preceding  and  the  present  speaker.  A  few  words  had 
opened  the  wide  chasm  that  yawned  between  them.  They  showed 
Mr.  Guizot  belonging  to  the  present,  Mr.  Berryer  standing  on  the 
past.  The  little  statesman  went  on.  I  was  charmed  with  his  dis- 
tinct and  slowenunciation.  His  voice  was  firm,  though  it  lacked 
the  volume  of  Berryer's  tones.  I  was  pleased  with  the  compressed 
neatness  of  his  delivery,  and  the  luminous  arrangement  of  his 
thought.  *  Others  seemed  equally  pleased.  The  ejaculations  of 
tres  Wen,  tres  &ten,  bravo^  oui,  out,  ouiy  chased  each  other  up,  for  the 
next  half  hour,  very  rapidly  from  the  centre.  He  went  on  develop, 
ing  himself  with  few  interruptions^  but  with  many  sensations^  many 
marks  of  adhesion^  many,  what  the  French  call,  vifs  assenlUments. 
He  declared  that  France  would  continue  in  her  recent  and  present 
course  with  regard  to  Spain ;  that  she  would  not  engage  herself, 
but  would  attempt  to  aet,  and  wotdd  act,  so  as  to  serve  that  country, 
and  to  baffle  the  designs  of  the  Pretender.  Here  Odillon  Barrot 
cried  out, — **  Je  demande  la  parole."  It  was  to  signify  that  he 
desired  to  speak,  at  this  sitting  or  on  the  morrow. 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Guizot  at  the  tribune.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  by  his  solemn  and  conciliatory  tone  and  manner. 
I  like  his  terseness  of  thought,  and  the  meaisured  precision  of  his 
speech.  I  like  his  neatness,  his  netUt^^  as  his  friends  call  it.  I  like 
him  for  never  wandering  out  of  the  circumference  of  his  subject. 
Ten  times  a  day  he  will  ascend  the  tribune  to  answer  questions  or 
objections.  How  swiftly  does  he  conceive  out  the  necessary  an- 
swer, and  with  what  concise  distinctness  does  he  not  enunciate  it ! 
I  know  of  nothing,  in  its  way,  more  delightful  than  to  bear  Mr. 
Guizot,  after  announcing  that  he  rises  to  place  the  subject  before 
the  Chamber  on  its  true  foundations,  go  on  to  separate  from  it  the 
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nets  and  entanglements,  flang  around  it  by  preceding  speakers,  and 
in  five  or  ten  minutes,  to  make  what  was  dark  confusion  regular 
and  transparent  as  the  day.  Mr.  Guizot's  doctrines  are  terribly 
attacked,  never  his  character  or  his  intellect.  There  is  nothing 
about  him  of  blaze  or  fire.  All  is  calm,  practical,  passionless.  I 
think  him  the  most  adroit  speaker  in  the  Cabinet.  Indeed,  he  is 
almost  the  only  speaker.  Count  M0I6  reads^  and  so  do  others  of 
the  ministry. 

When  Mr.  Guizot  had  concluded,  Mr.  Sauzet  ascended  the  tri- 
bune, and  af^er  him  Mr.  Remusat,  with  a  little  bundle  of  manu. 
scripts.  He  commenced  reading  his  speech.  I  confesis  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  members  of  this  assembly  reading  their 
sp^ches.  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  exhibition,  in  a  nation  famed 
for  their  much  and  admirable  conversation.  The  French  are  re- 
puted quick  and  nimble  of  thought  and  tongue.  They  are  so. 
But  they  do  not  seem  capable  of  sustained  efforts.  They  can  chat 
with  the  best  parrots  in  the  world.  Very  few  of  tbem  care  about 
speaking  consecutively,  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  on  a  single  theme. 
There  is  no  continuing  over  a  speech,  as  with  us,  to  the  second  or 
third  day.  Spoken  or  written,  it  is  never  what  we  call  long-winded. 
This  reading  of  speeches,  however,  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  fa- 
vor.  The  press  endeavors  to  luugh  it  down.  The  chamber  itself 
does  not  seem  altogether  to  like  it.  The  taking  out  of  a  manuscript 
is  generally  one  signal  for  inattention.  Mr.  Remusat,  as  I  said, 
began  to  read,  and  immediately  twenty  members  getting  up,  walked 
into  the  couloir  and  hemi cycle  for  conversation.  'J'wcnty  others 
took  up  pens  for  letter  writing.  A  half  dozen  stared  at  the  Prin- 
cess Lieven  through  lorgnettes.  The  extreme  gauche  betook  them- 
selves to  lively  talk  around  Odillon  Barrot.  The  extreme  right 
glowered  at  them  in  morose  and  bitter  silence,  while  every  moment 
President  Dupin  arose  to  ring  his  bell.  The  session,  which  com- 
menced, as  usual,  at  two  o'clock,  closed,  as  usual,  at  six.  The  de- 
bate on  the  Address  continued  three  days  longer.  It  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  mnjority  of  eighty-five  voices.  Such  vast  mnjority 
produced  wide  sensation.  The  Opposition  were  not  prepared  for  it. 
The  *  ministry  had  not  dared  to  reckon  upon  it.  The  debate  had 
stirred  up  and  evolved  the  opinions  of  the  chamber.  The  vote  had 
settled  them  into  form  and  distinctness.  £h  bien,  thought  Mr. 
Guizot,  nibbing  his  hands, — we  are  well  sustained.  We  shall  go 
strongly  and  triumphantly  on.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
this  first  manifestation  of  attachment  to  the  Cabinet  of  September 
6.th.  We  shall  carry  out  some  grand  measures.  We  shall  make 
permanent  a  grand  policy.  I  am  at  the  bead  of  the.  Doctrinaires. 
A  future  of  success  is  before  me. 
vol..  z.  68 
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Do  not  dream  too  confidently,  Mr.  Guixot.  Tou  are  indeed 
strong  now.  Beware  how  you  presume  upon  your  strength.  There 
are  storms  in  the  future*  You  are  to  be  railed  at  by  saucy  voices 
from  yonder  tribune,  and  saucier  tongues  in  the  Parisian  press* 
You  are  to  meet  with  shocks,^nay,  with  reverses ;  and  there  is  one 
defeat  awaiting  you,  that  shall  make  you  start  in  yonder  ministerial 
seat,  and  shall  half  snatch  the  portfu^o  from  your  hand. 

J.  J.  J. 


LAMENT  OP  JOSEPHINE. 

Tbe  Empress!  what's  to  me  the  empty  name  1 
This  (egal  state  1  this  glittering  pageant-life  1 

A  tinsel  cheat  I — am  I  not  crowned  with  shame  1 
Shorn  of  my  glorious  name'— Napoleon's  wjfs  I 

Set  with  a  bauble  here,  to  play  my  part, 

And  shroudi  with  yeil  of  pomp,  my  breaking  heart  1 

'Tis  mockery !— thought  is  with  the  days,  ere  thou, 
Seeking  the  world's  love,  unto  mine  grew  cold— 

Ere  yet  the  diadem  begirt  my  brow, 

Tightening  around  my  brain  its  serpent  fold  t 

When  each  quick  life-pulse  throbbed — unschooled  of  art— > 

When  my  wido  empire  was  Napoleon's  heart  1 

—It  was  a  sweet,  sweet  dream  of  happiness 
And  trusting  faith.    Oh,  moments  born  of  bliss  I 

Woe  for  the  heart  whose  deep  devotedness, 
Saw  not  in  that  bright  hour,  the  gloom  of  this. 

Woe  for  that  wild  awakening  to  a  fate, 

By  thee— by  thee,  so  loved— made  desolate! — 

— ^My  spirit  quails  before  this  loneliness  I 
Why  did  no  warning  thought  within  me  rise, 

Telling,  thy  hand  would  stay  its  fond  caress, 
To  wreathe  the  victim  for  the  sacrifice ! 

That  joy— the  dove,  so  to  my  bosom  prest — 

Would  change  to  this  keen  vulture  at  my  breast! — 

—Parted  for  ever !— who  hath  dared  make  twain 
Those  BE  hath  joined  1 — the  nation's  mighty  voice  I 

And  thou  hast  bounded  forward  from  thy  chain, 
Like  the  fteed  captive!  therefore — heart !  rejoice 

Above  the  ashes  of  thy  hopes — that  he 

EUoh  o'er  their  rain,  leapt  to  liberty  I 

lOHK. 


ANTIQUE  EPISTLE  CONCERNING  BEVERAGE. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  Book  printed  in  1750,  entitled,  **  Fami' 
liar  Letters,  Domestic  and  Fbreign,  Historical,  PoliUeat,  and  Phi* 
losophicdl.  By  Jambs  Hovkll,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  his  late 
Majesty* s  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,**  The  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Congress  Library  at  Washington. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Cliff. 

Mr  LoRDi  Wbstminstbr,  7th  October,  1634. 

Since  among  other  pamages  of  entertainment  we  had  lately 
at  the  Indian  Ordinary  (where  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honor 
us  with  your  preseace,)  there  happened  a  large  discourse  of  wines» 
and  of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  your  lordship  ^esired  me  to  deliver  what  I  observed  therein 
abroad,  I  am  bold  now  to  confirm  and  amplify  in  this  letter,  what 
I  then  let  drop  extempore  from  me,  having  made  a  recollection  of 
myself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that  in  the  non-age  of  the  world,  men 
and  beasts  had  but  one  buttery,  which  was  the  fountain  and  river ; 
nor  do  we  read  of  any  vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  after 
the  flood :  but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  that  hath 
water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japannois,  and  they  drink  it 
hot  too ;  but  we  may  say.  that  what  beverage  soever  we  make,  ei. 
ther  by  brewing,  by  distillation,  decoction,  peccolation,  or  pressing, 
it  is  but  water  at  first :  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  sublimed,  being 
nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and  sap  which  is  caused  either  by 
rain,  or  other  kind  of  irrigations  about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and 
drawn  up  to  the  branches  and  berries  by  the  virtual  attractive  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  serving  as  a  limbec  to  that  end  ; 
which  made  the  Italian  vtneyard-man,  (after  a  long  drought,  and 
an  extreme  hot  summer,  which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes,)  to 
complain  that  per  numcamenio  d'aqua  bevo  deW  aequa  se  to  havessi 
acqua  beoerei  el  vino;  for  want  of  water,  I  am  forced  to  drink  wa« 
ter ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink  wine.  It  may  be  also  applied  to 
the  miller,  when  he  had  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow  beyond  the  49th 
degree  to  any  purpose ;  therefore  God  and  nature  hath  furnished 
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the  north-west  nations  with  other  inventions  of  beverage.     In  this 
island  the  old  drink  was  ale ;  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a 
great  foreign  doctor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  more  increaseth 
the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natural  heat,  which  are  the 
two  pillars  that  support  the  life  of  man.     But  since  beer  hath  hopped 
in  arpong  us,  ale  is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so 
good  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smug,  the  smith,  was  used  to  drink. 
Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of  part  of  this  isle  may  be 
said  to  be  Metheglin,  Braggon  and  Mead,  which  differ  in  strength 
according  to  the  three  degrees  of  comparison.     The  first  of  the 
three,  which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immoderately, 
doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and  keeps  a  humming  in 
the  brain ;  which  made  one  say,  that  he  loved  not  metheglen,  be- 
cause  he  was  used  to  speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from, 
meaning  the  hive.     Cyder  and  Perry  are  also  the  natural  drinks  of 
part  of  this  isle.     But  I  have  read  in  some  old  authors  of  a  famous 
drink  the  ancient  nation  of  the  Picts,  who  lived  'twizt  Trent  and 
Tweed,  and  were  utterly  extinguished  by  the  overpowering  of  the 
Scot,  were  used  to  make  of  decoction  of  flowers,  the  receipt  whereof 
they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  sacred  to  themselves ;  so  it  pe^ 
rished  with  them.    These  are  all  the  common  drinks  of  this  iale» 
and  of  Ireland  also,  where  they  are  more  given  to  milk,  and  strong 
waters  of  all  colors.    The  prime  is  Usquebaugh,  which  cannot  be 
made  any  where  in  that  perfection ;  and  whereas  we  drink  it  here 
in  aqua  vita  measures,  it  goes  down  there  by  beer  glass  fulls,  being 
more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  seventeen  provinces  hard  by,  and  all  Low  Grermany,  beer 
is  the  common  natural  drink,  and  nothing  else ;  so  is  it  in  West- 
phalia, and  all  the  lower  circuit  of  Saxony,  in  Denmark,  Swethe- 
land,  and  Norway.  The  Prusse  hath  a  beer  as  thick  as  honey.  In 
the  duke  of  Saxe's  country  there  is  a  beer  as  yellow  as  gold,  made 
of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack*  Inj9ome  parts  of  Ger- 
many they  use  to  spice  their  beer,  which  will  keep  many  years ; 
so  that  at  some  weddings,  there  will  be  a  butt  drank  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.  Poland  also  is  a  beer  country  ;  but  in  Russia,  Muscovy, 
and  Tartary,  they  use  mead,  which  is  the  naturalest  drink  of  the 
country,  being  made  of  the  decoction  of  water  and  honey  :  this  is 
that  which  the  ancients  called  hydrome.  Mares'  milk  is  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  they  are  bigger 
than  ordinary ;  for  the  physicians  hold,  that  milk  enlarged  the 
bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the  nerves,  and  wine  breeds  blood  sooner 
than  any  other  liquor.  'J'he  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  tripe  full  of 
Welaw,  or  of  mutton  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature's  cellar ;  either  to 
the  next  well  or  river,  te  drink  water,  wluch  is  his  natural  ^ommoa 
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drink ;  for  Mahomet  taught  them  that  there  was  a  devil  in  every 
berry  of  the  grape,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his  sect 
from  drinking  of  wine,  as  a  thing  profane.  He  had  also  a  reach  of 
policy  therein,  because  they  should  not  be  incumbered  with  baggage, 
when  they  went  to  war,  as  other  nations  do,  who  are  so  troubled 
with  the  carriage  of  their  wine  and  beverages ;  yet  hath  the  Turk 
peculiar  drinks  to  himself  besides,  as  sherbet  made  of  juice  of  lemon, 
sugar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients :  he  hath  also  a  drink  called 
caupke,  which  is  made  of  a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their 
clubbing  drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  very  gustful 
to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the  stomach  and  good 
for  the  sight.  But  notwithstanding  their  prophet's  anathema,  thou- 
sands  of  them  will  venture  to  drink  wine,  and  they  will  make  a 
precedent  prayer  to  thoir  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  in  the 
interim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.  Nay,  the  last 
Turk  died  of  excess  of  wine,  for  he  had  at  one  time  swallowed  three 
and  thirty  oaks,  which  is  a  meiisure  near  upon  the  bigness  of  our 
^uart ;  and  that  which  brought  him  to  this,  was  th^  company  of  a 
Persian  lord,  that  had  given  him  his  daughter  for  a  pnesent,  and 
came  with  him  from  Bagdat.  Besides,  one  accident  that  happened 
to  him  was,  that  he  had  an  eunuch,  who  was  used  to  be  drunk,  and 
whom  he  had  commanded  twice  upon  pain  of  life,  to  refrain,  swear- 
ing by  Mahomet,  that  he  would  cause  him  to  be  strangled  if  he 
found  him  the  third  time  so ;  yet  the  eunuch  still  continued  in  his 
drunkenness.  Hereupon  the  Turk  conceiving  with  himself  that 
there  must  needs  be  some  extraordinary  delight  in  drunkenness,  be- 
cause this  man  preferred  it  before  his  life,  fell  to  it  himself,  and  so 
drank  himself  to  death. 

In  Asia  there  is  no  beer  drank  at  all,  but  water,  wine,  and  an  in* 
credible  variety  of  other  drinks,  made  of  dates,  dried  raisins,  rice, 
divers  sort  of  nuts,  fruits  and  roots.  In  the  Oriental  countries,  as 
Cambaia,  Calicut,  Narsinghac,  there  is  a  drink  called  Banque, 
which  is  rare  and  precious ;  and  'lis  the  height  of  entertainment 
they  give. their  guests  before  they  go  to  sleep,  like  that  of  nepenthe 
which  the  poets  speak  so  much  of;  for  it  provokes  pleasing  dreams 
and  delightful  phantasies ;  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  humor 
of  the  sleeper ;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of  victories  and 
taking  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he  will  think  to  enjoy  his  mis* 
tress ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he  will  dream  of  mountains  of  gold,  dec. 
In  the  Moluccas  and  Phillippines,  there  is  a  curious  drink  called 
Tampoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gilliflowers,  and  another  drink  called 
Otraqua,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and  is  the  more  general  drink.  In 
China  they  have  a  holy  kind  of  liquor,  made  of  such  sort  of  flowers 
for  ratifying  and  binding  of  bargains :  and  bav-ing  drank  theieofy 
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they  hold  it  no  less  than  peijtiry  to  break  what  they  promiae :  aa 
they  write  of  a  river  in  Bitbynia,  whose  water  hath  a  peculiar  vir- 
tue  to  discover  a  perjurer ;  for  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently 
boil  in  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures.  This  makes 
me  think  of  the  river  Styx,  among  the  poets,  which  the  Gods  were 
used  to  swear  by  ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  oath  for  the  performance 
of  any  thing.  It  put  me  in  mind  also  of  that  which  some  write  of 
the  river  of  Rhine,  for  trying  the  legitimation  of  a  child  being 
thrown  in ;  if  he  be  a  bastard  he  will  sink,  if  otherwise,  he  will 
not. 

In  China  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnais,  which  affords  not 
only  good  drink,  being  pierced,  but  all  things  else  that  belong  to 
the  subsistence  of  man.  They  bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and 
there  issueth  out  sweet  potable  liquor ;  'twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree, 
there  is  a  cotton,  or  hempy  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear  for  their 
clothing ;  it  bears  huge  nuts,  which  have  excellent  food  in  them ; 
it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above  a  fathom  long,  and  those  arm 
them ;  with  the  bark  they  make  tents ;  and  the  dotard  trees  serve 
for  firing. 

Africa  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having  more  need 
of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In  Guinea,  or  the  lower  £thi« 
opia,  there  is  a  famous  drink  called  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a 
tree  much  like  the  palm,  being  bored  :  but  in  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  Habassins  country,  they  drink  mead  decocted  in  a  different 
manner.  There  is  also  much  wine  there ;  the  common  drink  of 
Barbarv,  after  water,  is  that  which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in 
Egypt,  in  times  past,  there  was  beer  drank  called  zithus  in  Latin, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barley  and  water ;  they 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this  day,)  called 
chiffi,  made  of  divers  cordials  and  provocative  ingredients,  which 
they  throw  into  water  to  make  it  gustful ;  they  use  it,  also,  for  fu- 
migation  :  but  now  the  general  drink  of  Egypt  is  Nile  water,  which 
of  all  water  may  be  said  to  be  the  best,  insomuch  that  Pindar's 
words  might  be  more  applicable  to  that  than  to  any  other.  It  doth 
not  only  fertilize  and  extremely  fatten  the  soil  which  it  covers,  but 
it  helps  to  impregnate  barren  women  ;  for  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  people  increase  and  multiply  faster.  Tis  yellowish  and 
thick,  but  if  one  oast  a  few  almonds  into  a  pot  full  of  it,  it  will  be- 
come as  clear  as  rock  water.  It  is  also  in  a  degree  of  lukewarm* 
ness,  as  Martial's  boy  :•— 

"  ToUe  jnur  calices  Upidipi4  toreumata  NiliJ" 

In  the  new  world,  they  have  a  world  of  drinks ;  for  there  is  no 
rooti  flower,  frait  or  pulse,  but  mm  reducible  to  a  potaUe  liquor,  as  in 
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the  Barbado  island,  the  common  drink  among  the  English  is  mobbi, 
made  of  potato  roots*  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  parts,  it  is  prohibited  to  make 
wines  under  great  penalties,  for  fear  of  starving  of  trade ;  so  that 
all  the  wines  they  have  are  sent  from  Spain.  Now  for  the  pare 
wine  countries  ;  Greece,  with  all  her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
one  part  of  four  of  Germany,  Hungary,  with  divers  countries  there, 
abouts,  all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Sea,  are 
wine  countries* 

The  most  generous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  middle  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  St.  Martin  bears  the  bell,  which  is  near  the 
Court.  Now,  as  in  Spain,  so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  can- 
not pass  a  day's  journey,  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine* 
Those  kinds  that  our  merchants  carry  over,  are  those  only  that 
grow  upon  the  sea-side.  as  Malagas,  Sherries,  Tents,  and  Alicants. 
Of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over  right,  therefore  the  vintners 
make  Tent  (which  is  a  name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  except  white,) 
to  supply  the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  kind  of  white  wines, 
grows  among  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  but  not  of  body  enough  to 
bear  the  sea,  called  rabidavia.  Portugal  affords  no  wines  worth 
the  transporting ;  they  have  an  odd  stone  we  call  Yef,  which  they 
use  to  throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifieth  it,  and  makes  it  more 
lasting.  There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain  called  alosha,  which  they 
drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather,  and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of 
water  and  honey,  much  of  the  taste  of  our  mead.  In  the  court  of 
Spain  there's  a  German  or  two  that  brew  beer ;  but  for  that  an. 
cient  drink  of  Spain,  which  Pliny  speaks  of,  composed  of  flowers, 
the  receipt  thereof  is  utterly  lost. 

In  Greece  there  are  no  wines  that  have  bodies  enough  to  bear  the 
sea  for  long  voyages ;  some  few  Muscadels  and  Malmsies  are 
brought  over  in  small  casks  :  nor  is  there  in  Italy  any  wine  tran« 
sported  to  England  but  in  bottles,  as  verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  voyage  .makes  them  subject  to  pricking,  and  so  lose 
color,  by  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  participating  of  the  6limes  of  all  the  countries  about 
her,  affords  wines  of  quality  accordingly ;  towards  the  Alps  and 
Italy  she  hath  a  luscious,  rich  wine  called  frontiniac :  in  the  coun- 
try of  Provence,  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Languedoc,  there  are 
wines  concustable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime  sort  for 
white  wines  is  that  of  Beaume,  and  of  clarets  that  of  Orleans,  though 
it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the  king's  cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the 
corrosiveness  it  carries  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
countries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret  or  red  wine 
is  called  the  male,  because,  commonly,  it  hath  more  solphor,  body. 
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and  heat  in  it.  The  wines  that  our  merchants  bring  over  grow 
upon  the  river  Garon,  near  BourdeaiiXi  in  Gascony,  which  is  the 
greatest  mart  for  wines  in  all  France ;  the  Scot,  because  he  hath 
always  been  a  useful  confederate  to  France  against  England,  hath 
(among  other  privileges)  right  of  pr^-emption,  or  first  choice  of  winea 
in  Bourdeaax ;  he  is  also  permitted  to  carry  his  ordnance  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  JBnglish  are  forced  to  leave  them  at 
Blay,  a  good  way  distant  down  the  river.  There  is  a  hard  green 
wine  that  grows  about  Rochel,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which 
the  cunning  Hollander  sometimes  uses  to  fetch.;  and  he  hath  a 
trick  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions  into  it  (as  he 
doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish)  to  give  it  a  whiter  tincture,  and.  more 
sweetness ;  then  they  re -embark  it  for  England,  where  it  passeth  for 
good  Bachrag,  and  this  is  called  stumming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there's  little  or  no  wines  at  all  grows,  therefore  the  common  drink 
of  that  country  is  cyder,  especially  the  low  Normandy.  There  are 
also  many  beer-houses  in  Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but,  though  their 
barley  and  water  be  better  than  ours  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  have  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among  them,  yet 
they  cannot  make  beer  in  that  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  grow  about  the  Rhine,  especially 
in  the  Psalts,  or  Lower  Palatinate  about  Bachrag,  which  hath  its 
etymology  from  Bacchi  ara ;  for,  in  ancient  times,  there  was  an 
altar  erected  there  to  the  honor  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  wines.  Here,  and  all  France  over,  'tis  held  a  great 
part  of  incivility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  they  are  marriedt 
as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high  shoes,  or  to  paint  till  then. 
The  German  mothers,  to  make  their  sons  fall  into  hatred  of  wine» 
do  use,  when'  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owls'  eggs  into  a  cup  of 
Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  living  eel,  which,  twingling  in  the 
wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so  scares  him,  that  many  come  to 
abhor,  and  have  an  antipathy  to  wine  all  their  lives  after.  From 
Bachrag  the  first  stock  of  vines,  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Canary  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of  perfection,  that  the  wines  whicb 
they  afford  are  accoanted  the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  best  bodied 
and  lasting  wines,  and  the  most  defecated  from  all  earthly  grossness, 
of  any  other  whatsoever  ;  it  hath  little  or  no  sulphur  at  all  in  it,  and 
leaves  less  dregs  l^hind,  though  one  drink  it  to  excess.  French 
wines  may  be  said  to  pickle  meat  in  the  stomach  ;  but  this  is  the 
wine  that  digests,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but  it  nutri- 
fieth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor.  Of  this  wine,  if  of 
any  other,  may  be  verified  that  merry  induction,  that  good  wine 
makes  good  blood,— good  blood  causeth  good  humors,— good  hu- 
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mora  cause  good  thooghts— good  thoaghta  bring  forth  good  works 
—good  works  carry  a  man  to  heaven ;  ergo^  good  wine  carrieth  a 
man  to  heaven.  If  this  be  true,  surely  more  English  go  to  hea* 
▼en  this  way  than  any  other,  for  I  think  there's  more  Canary 
brought  into  England  than  to  all  the  world  besides.  I  think,  also, 
there's  a  hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name  of  Canary  wine, 
than  there  is  brought  in ;  for  Sherries  and  Malagas  well  mingled 
pass  for  Canaries  in  most  taverns,  more  often  than  Canary  itself; 
else  I  do  not  see  how  'twere  possible  for  the  vintner  to  save  by  it, 
or  to  live  by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  permitted  sometimes  to  be 
a  brewer.  When  Sacks  and  Canaries  were  brought  in  first  among 
us,  they  were  used  to  bo  drank  in  Aqua  Vitae  measures,  and  it  was 
held  fit  only  for  those  to  drink  of  them  who  were  used  to  carry 
their  legs  in  their  hands,  their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  an  alma- 
nack in  their  bones :  but  now  they  go  down  every  one's  throat, 
both  young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  from  excess  of  drinking,  are  Spain 
and  Italy.  If  a  woman  can  prove  her  husband  to  have  been  thrice 
drunk,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  divorce  from 
him.  Nor,  indeed,  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-brained,  bear  much 
drink ;  yet  I  have  heard  that  Gondomar  was  once  too  hard  for  the  king 
of  Denmark,  when  he  was  here  in  England.  But  the  Spanish  soldiers 
that  have  been  in  the  wars  of  Flanders,  will  take  their  cups  freely, 
and  the  Italians  also.  When  I  lived  t'other  side  the  Alps,  a  gentle- 
man told  me  a  merry  tale  of  a  Ligurian  soldier,  who  had  got  drunk 
in  Genoa ;  and  Prince  Doria  going  a  horseback  to  take  the  round 
one  night,  the  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asked  what 
the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  horse  :  the  prince,  seeing  in 
what  humor  he  was,  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  a  house,  and  put 
to  sleep  :  in  the  morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  he, 
would  give  for  his  horse  ?  '*  Sir,"  said  the  recovered  soldier,  ^  the 
merchant  that  would  have  bought  him  yesternight  of  your  highness 
went  away  betimes  in  the  morning."  The  boonest  companions  for 
drinking  are  the  Greeks  and  Germans ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  mer- 
rier of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  kiss  his  next  com- 
panion ;  but  the  other  will  drink  as  deep  as  he.  The  Greek  will 
drink  as  many  glasses  as  there  be  letters  in  his  mistress's  name ; 
the  other  will  drink  the  number  of  his  years,  and,  though  he  be  not 
apt  to  break  out  into  singing,  being  not  of  so  airy  a  constitution,  yet 
he  will  drink  often  musically,  a  health  to  every  of  these  six  notes,  UU 
Re,  Mif  Fa,  Sol^  La ;  which,  with  his  reason,  are  all  comprehended 
in  this  hexameter. 

''  Ut  lUUvH  Miserum  Fahim  SoUtosque  Labores." 
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The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three ;  the  first,  to  quench  the 
thirst  past ;  the  second,  to  quench  the  present  thirst ;  the  third,  to 
prevent  the  future ;  I  heard  of  a  company  of  Low  Dutchmen  that 
had  drank  so  deep,  that,  beginning  to  stagger,  and  their  heads 
turning  round,  they  thought,  verily,  they  were  at  sea,  and  that  the 
upper  chamber  where  they  were  was  a  ship ;  insomuch  that  it  being 
foul,  windy  weather,  they  fell  to  throwing  the  stools  and  other  things 
out  of  the  window,  to  lighten  the  vessel,  for  fear  of  siififering  ship* 
wreck. 

Thus  have  I  sent  your  Lordship  a  dry  discourse  upon  z,ftaaa  sub- 
ject ;  yet  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  please  to  take  all  in  good  part, 
because  it  proceeds  from 

Your  most  humble  and  ready 

Servitor, 

J.  H. 


STANZAS. 

Dark  are  thy  forests,  Sullivan;  but  yet 
There  is  a  mournftil  beauty  in  their  shade, 
When  thy  meek  fblia^,  with  the  dew  drops  wet, 
Thy  grassy  slopes,  or  thy  green  gladsome  glade, 
Or  the  brown  wild-flower,  or  the  oak  leaf  sear. 
Which  tell  the  tale  of  each  departing  year, 
Lifers  merry  moments  seemingly  upbraid. 

F«ll  many  a  tale  could  those  old  forests  tell, 
Full  many  a  legend,  had  they  tongues  to  speak. 
Of  the  far-echoing  whoop,  the  stem  death  knell, 
The  Indian  council-fire,  the  savage  shriek; 
Or  of  the  deadly  fight  with  paler  foe, 
Or  warrior  chieftains,  whose  Ueached  bones  Ue  low 
Beneath  some  spreading  beech  or  ground-moss  weak. 
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Aye— -many  an  Indian  maiden's  plighted  vow^ 
Was  breathed  to  Him  the  master  of  her  soul, 
In  g^entle,  half-heard,  whisperings  and  low ; 
Wheve  the  stiU  waters  of  yon  trout-stream  roll ; 
Where  many  a  warm  and  oft-repeated  kiss ; 
Where  many  a  pure  and  passionate  caress, 
Ha?e  hallowed  yonder  beauteous,  rose-crowned  knoll. 

Those  days  are  past,  and  now  the  green-wood  rings 
With  the  rude  carol  of  the  pioneers ; 
And  where  the  sepulchre  of  Indian  kings 
Once  was,  there  now  the  homely  cottage  rears 
Its  peaceful  roof;  and  round,  the  fruitful  fields 
A  welcome  harvest  to  the  woodman  yields, 
And  peace  and  plenty  to  his  gamer  brings. 

Speak,  if  ye  may — ^ye  records  of  the  Past; 
And  thou,  old  oak  tree,  whoso  gray  withered  trunk 
For  nM>re  than  fourscore  years  has  borne  the  blast 
Of  winter,  and  whose  crimson  leaves  have  drunk 
Of  the  bright  dew-drops  which  from  heaven  descend ; 
Say,  mourn  ye  not  your  ancient  masters*  end, 
With  yoar  old  moss-grown  limbs  and  branches  shrunk  1 

Aye,  the  low  south  wind  through  your  foliage  green, 

Sighs  a  sad  answer  as  it  dies  away, 

Like  the  Edian's  melancholy  strain 

Floating  on  Zephyr's  breath  at  close  of  day ; 

I  know  those  notes,  and  their  deep  echoes  seem 

Like  the  faint  murmurs  of  a  midnight  dream, 

A  death-dirge  as  o'er  hill  and  dale  they  stray. 

X. 
MmUiceUo,  SnUivan  Co.,  N,  Y, 


.•* 


THE    GOLD. HUNTER; 

A  TALE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 


" What  is  herel 

Gold  1  Yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  1" 

Timon  of  Atkins. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ip  you  would  enjoy  the  country  in  perfection,  you  should  leave 
the  city  at   the  precise  time  when  the    fashionable    tourists  are 
flitting  homeward  from  their  summer  jaunts.     When  Saratoga  is 
no  longer  populous,  Nahant  deserted,  and  Rockaway  forsaken,  then 
plunge  yourself  into  the  heart  of  rural  life.     Do  this  towards  the 
latter  part  of  September.     Are  you  a  sportsman  t    At  that  time 
partridges  are  rife.     Are  you  a  pedestrian  ?    Then  the  air  is  cool 
and  bracing,  and  a  march  of  fourteen  miles  before  breakfast  is  a 
**  circumstance."    Ride  you  ?  In  September  the  roads  are  in  excel* 
lent  condition.     If  you  are  a  poet  or  a  painter,  choose  this  season 
for  your  ramblings.     What  glorious  tints  are  on  the  rich,  misty 
hills,  so  blue  and  undefined,  their  summits  mingling  with  the  soft 
autumnal  sky.     The  hazy  river  winds  along,  filling  its  channel 
with  melody  and  beauty  ;  and  the  woods,  where  here  and  there  a 
yellow  leaf  appears,  now  sombre  but  not  melancholy,  exert  a  gentle 
influence   upon  the  soul.      As  the  day  steals  on,  the   landscape 
brightens  apace.     The  mist- wreaths  curl  up  from  the  valleys,  climb 
the  mountains,  and  catching  golden  hues  in  the  lofty  vault  of  hea- 
ven,  pass  away  like  the  gossamer  dreams  of  hope  and  love.     The 
winding  river  reflects  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky,  save  where  its  rip- 
ples sparkle  in  the  sun  like  shivered  glass.     The  noon  is  sultry ; 
but  a  grateful  breeze  tempers  the  heat  as  it  sweeps  from  the  depth 
of  the  cool  woodlands,  dimples  lake  and  stream,  and  plays  with  the 
mimic  billows  of   the  grain-fields.     The  reaper  stays  his  sickle 
for  a  moment,  as  he  welcomes  the  freshening  wind ;  and  away 
speeds  the  viewless  messenger,  rustling  the  ears  of  maize,  and  brush- 
ing its  golden  tassels  as  they  flicker  in  the  sun.     Your  loud  step  in 
the  stubble  rouses  the  quail  with  her  numerous  family,  and  away 
they  whizz  to  some  secluded  spot.     The  pumpkin-fields  display 
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th^r  huge  orange-colored  hoards ;  and  associatioii  brings  to  mind 
the  pleasures  of  Thanksgiving — its  hearty  hospitality  and  mirth, 
and  rustic  pleasantry.  Prise  this  glorious  season ;  for  it  is,  alas ! 
but  transitory.  Soon — too  soon — ^Destruction  will  revel  in  field 
and  forest.  The  maple  will  glow  in  its  hectic  beauty  at  the  first 
kiss  of  the  forest ;  the  broad  crown  of  the  oak  will  become  sere  and 
rusty ;  the  birch  tree  will  turn  yellow,  and  the  graceful  elm  fude 
day  by  day.  The  fields  will  be  deserted  by  the  laborers,  the  sports- 
man  will  steal  through  rustling  leaves,  and  the  whole  landscape  as- 
sume a  threadbare  and  forlorn  appearance.  Enjoy,  then,  the  brief 
hour  of  glory  and  beauty ;  drink  from  the  cup  of  bliss  while  its 
bubbles  dance  upon  the  brink. 

Reader,  did  you  never  go  to  Hollywood  ?  Tis  some  fifty  miles 
firom  Boston,  in  the  heart  of  a  hilly  country  ;  but  oh  !  in  the  bosom 
of  those  stern  hills  there  is  many  a  spot  of  such  luxuriant  beauty, 
that  the  heart  would  dance  in  your  bosom  to  behold  them.  The 
view  of  Hollywood,  through  the  Green  Gap,  is  worth  five  hundred 
miles  of  travel.  Its  amphitheatre  of  purple  hills,  its  assemblage  of 
grey  crags  and  feathered  knolls,  its  white  buildings  gleaming  among 
the  trees  and  reflected  in  the  waters,  its  trim  gardens  and  its  wind- 
ing brooks ! — ^were  I  an  artist,  I  might  hope  to  paint  them. 

Many  a  happy  hour  have  I  passed  at  Holywood  beneath  the  roof 
of  Farmer  Bolton,  a  jolly  agriculturalist,  who  owns  his  hundred 
acres,  and  has  a  shrewish  wife,  a  fine  intelligent  daughter,  and  a 
host  of  sturdy  sons.  The  Farmer  lives  there  yet.  He  is  a  York- 
shireman,  and  a  good  specimen  of  a  rough,  bluflT,  hospitable,  hard- 
handed,  hard-riding  son  of  the  North  Countrie.  He  came  to  Holly- 
wood many  a  long  year  ago,  with  what  he  termed  a  <<  power  of  mo- 
ney ;*'  and  well  might  he  conceive  it  so,  for  it  procured  him  a  noble 
farm.  Having  made  himself  ''comfortable  loike,''  he  purchased 
twenty  head  of  cattle  from  a  neighbor,  and  while  concluding  a  bar- 
gan  with  the  old  gentleman,  struck  one  with  his  daughter,  a  tall, 
keen-eyed,  peak-nosed  young  lady  of  thirty.  **  Canny  Yorkshire" 
was  a  bit  deceived  when  he  thought  Miss  Tabitha  Persimmon  the 
most  amiable  of  women.  However,  she  **  kept  his  gear  thegither," 
and  annually  presented  him  with  a  pledge  of  her  afifection.  As 
every  addition  to  a  farmer's  family  is  a  source  of  revenue,  jolly 
Joe  Bolton  hailed  with  joy  the  appearance  of  each  new  claimant 
on  paternal  afiection ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  re. 
tiring  to  the  repose  of  his  huge  arm-chair,  he  should  entrust  the 
labors  of  his  farm  to  the  abler  hands  of  a  dozen  sturdy  sons. 

Jolly  Joe  Bolton  rose  at  five  and  worked  till  dark.  Constant 
exercise  and  hearty  feeding  made  him  almost  as  broad  as  he  was 
long.     His  occasional  recreations  were  a  day's  fishing  in  a  neigh- 
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boring  pond,  or  a  gallop  of  a  few  miles  to  a  shooting-match.  He 
had  but  one  bad  habit^  and  that  was,  a  propensity  to  lounge  of 
evenings  in  a  pet  chair  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Banner  of  Liberty, 
the  only  public-house  in  Hollywood.  Here  he  met  the  squire  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  two  or  three  dissipated  hangers-on — men  out  at 
elbows  and  down  at  heel,  who  were  topers  by  profession*  These 
latter  were  true  sons  of  New  England — ^I  mean  New  England  ram. 
As  they  accomplished  no  labor,  they  considered  themselves  the  dite 
of  Hollywood,  and  kept  up  a  kind  of  spurious  gentility,  with  their 
faded  green  and  black  garments,  their  rusty  stocks  and  superannu- 
ated beavers.  One,  ptar  eminence^  had  acquired  the  fame  of  a  story- 
teller, in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  "  treated"  at  the  tavern, 
and  dropped  elsewhere.  He  had  once  held  a  commission  in  the 
militia,  where  he  formed  those  evil  habits  which  had  reduced  him 
to  his  present  state  of  degradation.  Captain  Josiah  Sandford,  or 
Sy,  as  he  was  popularly  termed,  was  the  Sir  Walter  of  the  village. 

It  was  a  sultry  evening  in  September.  Not  a  breath  was  abroad 
to  wave  the  dusty  foliage,  and  lift  the  muslin  curtains  of  the  Banner 
of  Liberty.  The  bunch  of  asparagus  tops  that  filled  the  chimney- 
place  was  parched  and  withered.  The  tallow  candles  on  the  bar 
burned  with  unwavering  brilliancy.  The  musquitoes  hummed 
hoarsely  through  the  room,  as  if  they  stood  in  need  of  something  to 
drink ;  and  the  great  house-dog  lay  upon  the  floor,  with  his  tongue 
lolling  out  of  his  mouth.  Colonel  Hateful  Bemis  stood  within  his 
bar,  alternately  dispensing  beverage  to  his  customers,  and  wiping 
the  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

*<  Blasted  hot  I"  said  Captain  Sy,  polishing  his  purple,  perspiring 
visage  with  the  remnant  of  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
must  have  been  the  very  one  that  caused  the  murder  of  the  ^  gentle 
lady  wedded  to  the  Moor." 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  jolly  Joe  Bolton,  who  entered  the 
bar-room  at  that  moment. 

''  Ees  it  be,  zure  enough,"  replied  the  jolly  Yorkshireman.  ^  Come, 
Captain,  give  it  a  name." 

And  jolly  Joe  winked  twice,  chuckled,  laid  his  fore-finger  to 
his  nose  and  walked  up  to  the  bar.  Nothing  loth,  the  bulwark  of 
the  Massachusetts  militia  followed. 

<«  What'll  y6u  have,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  Colonel  Hateful,  with  a 
satirical  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  as  he  glanced  at  the  forlorn  and 
threadbare  equipments  of  Captain  Sy. 

«<  I'll  take  a  glass  of  yale ;"  said  the  Yorkshireman.  «  And  the 
Captain" 

<'  I'll  have  a  leetle  sperrit,  I  believe— jest  to  keep  the  heat  oat." 

In  winter  the  Captain  drunk  to  keep  the  cold  out,  in  wet  weather 
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to  keep  the  damp  from  striking  in^  and  in  dr3r  weather  jest  to 
*•  kinder  ile  his  works." 

**  Here's  to  you,  Mister/'  said  the  Captain,  as  he  decanted  a  glass 
of  flaming  liqaor,  which  sent  a  twinkle  to  his  dull  gray  eyes,  and 
deepened  the  paly  purple  of  his  nose. 

**  Now,  Captain,"  cried  Joe,  as,  lighting  his  pipe,  he  sat  down 
with  the  representative  of  the  chiralry  of  Hollywood.  *'  Can't  you 
find  summat  to  talk  ahout  ?" 

"  Wa-al,  I  don't  know.  I  forget  eenymost  every  thing  now.a- 
days.  My  memory's  amost  chawed  up.  But,  hy  the  way,  I've  been 
a  wantin'  to  come  acrost  you  for  a  long  while.  Want  to  ax  you 
if  you've  found  any  thing  on  your  farm  ?" 

"  Found  what  1"  inquired  jolly  Joe. 

'<  Gold  and  silver ;"  replied  the  Captain  in  a  whisper,  winking 
with  an  air  of  mystery. 

'<  Nonsense  !"  cried  the  Yorkshireman. 

''  Wa-al,"  said  the  son  of  the  sword,  **  it  ain't  no  matter." 

''Yees,  but  it  be  though— domned  if  it  beant!"  said  the  York- 
shireman.  **  What  made  thee  ax't,  man  ? — ^Do  tell  us  now— <:oom  !" 

'^  Oh !  it  ain't  no  matter,"  said  the  hero  of  sham-fights, 
proudly,  indifferently.  *<It  ain't  no  matter.  Jest  thought  you 
might  like  to  know — ^most  folks  like  to  make  a  leetle  sutthin,  jest 
to  whelp  'em  along  when  they're  past  labor.  Hain't  been  able  to  do 
it  myself — ^that's  no  reason  ^why  I  shouldn't  gin  another  fellar  a 
helpin'  hand.     But  'taint  no  matter." 

*'  Well,  mon,"  said  Canny  Yorkshire,  assuming  an  air  of  indif. 
ference — ^'  If  ye  dunna  loike  to  tell  it,  e'en  keep  it  to  yourself." 

Captain  Sy  fidgetted  in  his  chair.  "  Hain't  no  objection  to 
tellin'  on  it,  if  you've  a  mint  to  hear  on  it.  If  it  wasn't  so  darned 
hot,  and  my  mouth  as  dry  as  sole-leather,  I  mought  let  out  a  leetle 
sutthin." 

**  Take  a  drop  o'  something  to  refresh  your  memory." 

'<  Wa-al,  I  don't  keer  if  1  do,"  said  the  delighted  toper.  <'  Kurnil, 
you  may  mix  me  a  glass  of  punch— a  real  snorter ;  and  while 
you're  a  mixin'  on  it,  tell  yoAr  boy  to  dror  a  mug  of  cider ;  and 
while  he's  a  drorin'  on  it,  I'll  jest  take  a  pitcher  of  beer." 

It  was  certainly  a  very  dignified  thing  in  the  leader  of  platoons 
to  snap  his  fingers  aAer  having  imbibed  stimulants  enough  to  de- 
stroy a  less  valiant  man  ;  but  heroes  have  their  failings. 

'*  Wa-al,"  said  he,  **  now  I've  wooded  up^  1  can  go  a-head  like 
lightning."  Drawing  his  chair  close  to  that  of  his  companion, 
Captain  Sy  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  bespeak  his  attention, 
and  began  as  follows : — 

'*  Great  while  ago,  when  this  heye  toun  was  all  timber  and  swamp- 
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land — ^huckleberry.bunhes  and  skunk  cabbages — ^when  the  first 
settler  come  to  fell  and  build,  he  found  the  bull  country  in  the  hand 
of  one  Squotterkin,  a  Pequot  chief.  He  was  a  snorter  of  a  fellar^- 
as  big  as  a  bull — and  only  had  one  failin-^-hem  !^<-he  was  fond  of 
rum.  Wa-al,  that  warn't  much  agin'  him*  But  what  was  sing'lar 
— instead  of  wearin'  glass  beads  and  bits  of  tin,  like  the  other  red- 
skins, he  had  rale  goold  bracelets,  and  a  rattler  of  a  bit  of  goold  as 
big  as  a  hunk  of  gingerbread  about  his  neck.  The  first  settler, 
an  ancestor  of  mine,  axed  the  old  chief  whar,  in  the  name  of  thun- 
der, he  got  that  specie.  The  tarnal  critter  shook  his  head,  and 
wouldn't.  Then  the  settler — may  as  well  call  him  my  grandfathw 
— treated  Squotterkin,  gin'  him  rum.  That  onlocked  the  riptyle's 
heart — so  he  up  and  told  him,  that  he  found  the  ore  on  his  land  ; 
but  he  said  the  devil  showed  it  to  him  ;  that  the  ore  belonged  to  the 
the  devil,  and  it  could  only  be  got  at  midnight,  in  the  full  of  the 
moon.  Whether  that  was  all  talk  and  no  cider,  I  don't  know. 
Wa-al,  my  grandfather  give  old  Squotterkin  a  barrel  of  rum  and  a 
hatchet  for  the  biggest  half  of  this  'ere  toun ;  and  the  old  chief  went 
west,  and  was  carried  ofi*  by  a  fit  of  the  horrors.  Some  say  Old 
Nick  flew  away  with  him.  However,  it  was  a  pretty  good  specu- 
lation, though  my  grandfather  never  mined,  nor  found  any  goold 
there.  Somehow  or  other  it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family ; 
and  as  for  roe,  I  hain't  got  land  enough  to  bury  a  musquitto  in. 
But  I  raally  advise  you  to  be  sharp.  More  things  than  potatoes  may 
be  dug  out  of  that  'ere  land,  though  there's  no  kind  er  question  but 
what  Old  Nick  must  be  consulted  first — 'cause  he's  your  lawful 
landlord,  arter  all.  But  I  say,  I  must  shet  up — 'cause  here's  Law- 
yer  Facias  lookin'  this  way  and  listenin'.  Wouldn't  haive  him  know 
the  secret,  'cause  he'd  find  a  flaw  in  your  title*deeds,  whip  you  out 
of  the  Forest  Farm,  and  himself  into  it,  in  the  snapping  of  an  oz- 
chain." 

It  was  now  late>  and  Joe  Bolton  thought  it  time  to  retire.  The 
lamps  were  getting  dim,  and  Colonel  Bemis  was  nodding  in  his  chair. 
Four  men  were  leaning  up  against  the  wall,  shaking  bands  and 
swearing  to  stand  by  each  other,  although  evidently  unable  to  stand 
by  themselves.  Two  or  three  professed  tipplers  were  asleep  in 
chairs,  and  even  the  squire  was  singing  through  his  nose.  So  the 
farmer  shook  hands  with  his  military  acquaintance^  and  went  home. 
Once  or  twice,  as  he  crossed  a  lonely  stilot  he  thought  he  saw  a 
tall  black  figure  stealing  over  the  grass,  but  it  was  only  the  length* 
ened  shadows  of  the  swaying  birch-trees.  That  night  he  dreamed 
of  discovering  mines  of  wealth.  Piles  of  ducats,  rupeesy  ingots, 
louis  d'ors,  and  eagles,  seemed  to  solicit  his  attention,  and  woo  him 
to  appropriate  them ;  while  hupdreds  of  little  fiends  were  busily 
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sweeping  away  the  gold-dust  from  beneath  his  feet,  as  if  that  was 
not  worth  the  gathering. 


CHAPTBK  II. 

« 

Shrill  chanticleer  aroused  the  yeoman  from  his  slumbers  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  he  donned  his  garments  with  his  customary 
promptness.  Already  were  his  sons  afield,  and  the  forms  of  the 
brindled  cattle  were  speckling  the  distant  meadows.  How  de« 
licious  was  the  balmy  air  of  the  cool  gray  morning,  breathing  as  it 
did  of  briery  hedges,  and  bloomy  fields,  and  new-mown  hay  !  The 
little  birds  shot  upwards  from  the  copse  with  shrilly  twitterings, 
and  the  rabbit  stole  across  the  path  as  Joe  Bolton  trudged  along  on 
his  way  to  a  distant  field  of  corn  it  was  his  purpose  to  inspect. 
Before"  he  reached  it,  he  had  to  thread  one  of  those  dark,  deep 
swamps  so  common  in  New  England.  Although  partially  drained, 
the  footing  was  in  many  places  insecure.  Pines  and  hemlocks  shot 
upwards  from  its  unctuous  soil  to  a  vast  and  appalling  height ;  while 
the  brilliant  and  odorous  swamp.honeysuckle,  the  blueberry,  and 
dwarf  birch  clustered  at  their  bases.  The  shining  mock.orange 
trailed  its  green  and  thorny  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  threatening 
the  yeoman  with  a  rough  salute.  All  throughout  this  damp  and 
dismal  region  a  grey  mysterious  twilight  reigned,  and  it  struck  a 
melancholy  even  to  the  soul  of  jolly  Joe  Bolton.  However,  he  trudg- 
ed sturdily  along,  whistling  a  merry  tune  with  unfaltering  breath. 
Once  or  twice  he  made  a  mis-step,  and  tumbled  in  a  bog ;  and  as 
often  as  he  met  with  this  mishap,  he  thought  he  detected,  mingling 
with  a  dry,  suppressed  chuckle,  the  cries  of  **  Bolton !  Joe  Bolton  f 
Joe  !  Joe !  Joe !"  But  it  was  only  the  croak  of  the  bull-frogs  and 
the  crackling  of  girdled  trees.  At  length  he  emerged  from  the 
swamp.  At  this  moment  he  could  have  sworn  he  saw  a  black  figure 
hovering  over  a  green-mantled  pool,  which  vanished  as  soon  as  he 
observed  it.  But  this  may  have  been  all  fancy.  He  had  no  sooner 
quitted  the  confines  of  the  swamp  than  he  again  stumbled.  This 
time  he  fairly  fell.  As  he  groped  about  with  his  hands  prepara* 
tory  to  rising,  he  encountered  a  stone.  He  was  about  to  fling  it 
aside,  but  a  hasty  glance  showed  something  shining  in  the  rough 
heap ;  and  the  honest  Yorkshireman  uttered  almost  a  yell  of  delight, 
for  he  recogniaed  a  glittering  mass  of  gold. 

'<  I'm  domned  if  it  ain't  pure  gold !"  cried  the  honest  fellow. 
**  My  fortin's  made,  zure  as  the  devil's  in  Lunnon." 

<'  Gold  ?  hey  7  Is  it  ?"  cried  Lawyer  Facias,  suddenly  appearing. 
"  Then  I  give  you  joy,  Mr.  Bolton." 
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^  Thankyee,"  replied  the  fanner,  discontentedly.  **  Dang  it  f"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  **  Fd  rather  Facias  had  been  at  whoam — but 
he's  putting  his  nose  into  every  body's  mess." 

**  Let  me  look  at  the  soil/'  said  Facias.  <<  Why,  farmer,  there's 
every  indication  of  a  vein.  '£gad,  you're  a  lucky  man.  But 
harkee  !     Fil  give  you  one  piece  of  counseL" 

**  Gratis  t"  asked  the  fanner. 

*'  Free,  gratis,  for  nothing  at  all,"  said  Facias,  smiling.  ^  Don't 
make  much  talk  about  this.  Fll  tell  you  why.  Fm  not  so  sure  of 
the  soundness  of  the  title  by  which  you  hold  this  estate.  The  man 
of  whom  you  bought  it  was  a  very  great  knave." 

'*  Yees — ^he  were  a  lawyer ;"  said  the  Yorkshireman,  winking. 

**  The  Squire  has  his  legal  doubts,"  said  Facias.  **  So  mind  you 
say  nothing  of  this  windfall.  Fil  keep  your  secret.  More  good 
luck  will  follow." 

^  And  what  must  I  give  ye,  mun,  for  keeping  the  secret  ?"  asked 
the  farmer.  **  They  say  you  lawyers  doant  do  nothing  for  no. 
thing." 

**  Pooh  !  pooh !"  cried  Facias.    "  I  only  wish  to  be  neighbourly." 

"You're  deady  koind,"  said  jolly  Joe.  "Come,  man,  sit  thee 
doun  wi'  me  on  this  bit  of  a  rock,  and  tell  I  how  I  mun  goa  to  work 
to  get  more  gold  ;   for,  zounds,  Fm  in  a  desput  hurry  to  get  rich." 

"  Aye— there's  the  rub,"  said  Facias.  "  It  is  not  enough  simply 
to  dig  in  the  ground.  I  have  no  doubt  that  precious  metals  and 
stones  are  scattered  freely  over  the  whole  surface  of  God's  earth, 
and  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  husbandman  should  turn 
them  as  freely  with  his  share  as  clods  of  marl.  But  they  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  an  evil  power." 

"  You  mean  Ould  Nick,"  said  the  Yorkshireman. 

"  Assuredly." 

"  Well,  Maister  Facias,"  said  the  honest  yeoman.  **  I  wont  try 
to  deceive  ye — ^I  do  believe  in  that.  My  good  ould  mother — ^rest 
her  bones ! — taught  that  and  the  Bible  to  me  at  the  same  time — 
and  domn  it !  I  believe  in  both." 

"  You  talk  like  a  sensible  man  !"  cried  Facias.  "  Well,  sir,  we 
must  propitiate  this  Evil  Spirit." 

"  Jockey  him  a  bit,  mun,  hey  ?"  exclaimed  the  Yorkshireman* 
«« 'Ecod !  then,  you're  the  very  chap  to  do  it,  Maister  Facias — 
you're  acquainted  with  his  ways." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  lawyer,  peevishly,  " I  know  nothing  of  the 
art  of  finding  metals,  but  I  know  a  man  in  New- York  state,  the  hi- 
ther  side  of  Albany,  an  old  Dutch  scholar,  Dr.  Nicholas  Vanbrun. 
ner,  a  graduate  of  Leydon,  who  can  manage  this  affair  to  perfection. 
Tis  but  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  his  place  of  residence.     If 
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you  choose,  I  will  send  for  him,  and  he  will  soon  put  you  in  posses^ 
sion  of  the  treasures  beneath  your  feet.  He,  however,  must  receive 
a  large  per  centage  for  his  trouble.  What  say  you  ?  Have  you  a 
mind  to  send  for  him  ?" 

«<  Ecod !  I  will,"  cried  the  Yorkshireman.     **  Your  Dutch  Doctor 
is  the  very  chap.    Pve  heard  of  him.    He'll  do  it,  nice  as  ninepence. 
I  shall  be  so  rich,  and — ^Maister  Facias,  come  and  breakfast  wi 
me. 


CHAPTBR  m. 


It  was'  late  one  stormy  evening  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
front  door  of  Farmer  Bolton's  house.  Jolly  Joe  himself  opened  it, 
and  standing  on  the  threshold,  beheld  Lawyer  Facias  wrapped  in 
an  old  plaid  cloak,  and  holding  an  umbrella. 

*^  Come,"  said  he,  *'  Dr.  Nicholas  Vanbrunner  has  arrived,  and 
will  see  you  to-night  in  a  room  at  the  Banner  of  Liberty.  He  has 
unpacked  his  apparatus,  and  will  show  you  a  proof  of  his  skill." 

Jolly  Joe  Bolton  snatched  his  hat,  and  accompanied  the  lawyer 
to  the  tavern,  where,  without  pausing  in  the  bar-room,  they  went 
directly  to  the  apartment  of  the  low  Dutch  necromancer.  He  was 
a  little  withered  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black,  with 
a  sharp,  twinkling  eye,  and  a  cynical  twist  about  the  mouth.  He 
was  comfortably  seated  in  a  mahogany  arm-chair,  smoking  a  very 
venerable  meerschaum.  He  did  not  rise  from  his  chair,  or  with- 
draw the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  on  the  entrance  of  his  visitor,  and 
merely  nodded  his  head  when  Facias  introduced  the  farmer. 

'*  This  is  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Yaw — ^yaw,"  replied  the  doctor. 

'*  Who  owns  the  farm  I  described  to  you,"  continued  Facias. 

^  Yaw,"  said  the  doctor. 

*^  You  understand  ?"  said  Facias. 

*^  Naw,"  replied  the  doctpr. 

Facias  addressed  him  in  Latin. 

**  Coom,  now,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I'll  make  ye  a  fair  offer,  doc- 
tor.    Ye  shall  have  a  half  of  all  ye  find.     Do  ye  understand  ?" 

**  Yaw,"  replied  the  doctor,  briskly. 

•<  'Ecod !  he  understands  that  fast  enough,"  said  the  Yorkshire- 
man.     *<  I  think  gold,  mun,  ha'  been  the  original  language.'' 

Dr.  Vanbrunner  now  rose  with  much  reluctance,  and  opening  a 
little  chest,  produced  a  small  black  bottle  which  might  have  held 
perhaps  a  pint.  A  pleasant  perfume  diffused  itself  throughout  the 
apartment,  as  if  a  hundred  roses  had  suddenly  blossomed,  and  cast 
their  fragrance  on  the  air. 
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^  It  is  the  magical  Elixir,"  whispered  Facias. 

Dr.  Vanbrunner  drew  the  cork  from  the  bottle,  and  holding  the 
orifice  to  his  nose,  appeared  to  inhale  the  aroma  with  peculiar  de* 
light ;  for  his  little  bright  eyes  twinkled,  a  strange  smile  writhed  his 
sarcastic  lips,  and  his  nostrils  expanded  like  the  stag's  in  Marmion. 

^  It  is  goot !"  said  the  Dutchman,  as  he  handed  it  to  Joe. 

**  None  of  your  devil*s  drink  for  me,  mon,"  said  the  Yorkshireman, 
putting  it  away. 

'*  Nonsense,  man,"  cried  Facias,  '^I'll  be  your  taster."  And  he 
drank  a  little  to  show  Bolton  that  his  scruples  were  unfounded. 

Thus  assured,  the  farmer  took  the  bottle,  and  applied  it  to  his  lips ; 
nor  did  he  remove  it  until  he  had  imbibed  a  large  portion  of  its 
contents.  Dr.  Vanbrunner  smiled  complacently  as  he  replaced  the 
flask. 

^  Now  den,"  said  the  doctor,  <'  for  de  magic  glass." 

He  drew  a  small  box  from  his  chest,  in  the  top  of  which  a  polished 
lens  was  inserted,  and  having  wiped  the  glass  with  great  care,  he 
placed  it  on  the  table  before  Farmer  Bolton. 

^  Look !  look !  mynheer !"  said  the  Dutch  doctor.  ^  Put  fatever 
you  sees,  I  pray  you  do  not  say  von  vort." 

Farmer  Bolton  gazed  and  gazed.  At  first  his  vision  could  de* 
tect  no  distinct  image,  but  presently  a  strange  light  flashed  upon 
his  eyes,  and  he  beheld  an  exact  representation  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lived.  Every  thing  was  life-like.  Smoke  issued  from' 
the  chimneys,  and  the  confused  babble  of  fowls  sounded  from  the 
poultry-yard.  The  trees  and  flowers  waved  as  if  agitated  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  and  he  heard  the  lowing  of  cattle  from  the  watery 
meadows.  Alarmed,  aghast,  he  would  have  turned  away  but  for  a 
change  in  the  scene  before  him.  He  beheld  the  dark  and  dismal 
swamp,  with  its  perilous  quagmires,  its  green  pools,  and  its  flowering 
honeysuckles.  That,  in  turn,  departed ;  and  he  gazed  upon  the 
memorable  spot  on  which  he  had  discovered  the  golden  ore.  As 
he  looked  steadfastly  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  opened,  and 
gazing  into  a  yawning  cavern,  he  beheld  a  greater  store  of  wealth 
than  his  imagination  ever  conjured  up.  Heaps  of  rubies  and  eme- 
raids  adorned  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cavern,  and  far  down  were 
huge  piles  of  shining  ore.  Seated  on  a  rock,  however,  near  the 
entrance,  was  a  figure  of  forbidding  aspect,  a  tall  black  man,  grasp- 
ing a  pitchfork,  with  a  pair  of  horns  upon  his  head.  The  legs  ter- 
minated  in  two  cloven  hoofs,  and  a  graceful  tail  twisted  into  many 
a 'spiral  curl,  lay  before  the  demon  on  the  rocky  floor. 

^  'Ecod !"  cried  Joe,  raising  his  eyes  to  Vanbrunner :  **  I  ha' 
seen  the  old  'un." 
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The  doctor  hastily  seized  the  box-— «  wild  strain  of  music  issued 
firom  the  interior,  but  he  returned.it  to  the  chest. 

'*  To-morrow,  mine  frient,"  said  the  doctor ;  '^  to*morrow,  mine 
yery  goot  frient— -we  will  make  de  grant  experiment/' 

He  then  explained,  by  the  help  of  Facias,  that  it  was  necetsary 
for  the  farmer  to  deposite  in  the  earth  a  goodly  sum  of  gold,  which^ 
by  its  chemical  affinity,  would  draw  all  the  loose  metal  to  its  neigh, 
borhood,  and  indicate  the  region  of  the  vein.  As  for  the  guardian 
demon.  Doctor  Vanbninner  promised  to  subdue  him.  So  the  par- 
ties separated  for  the  night.  But  'ere  he  went  to  bed,  Joe  Bolton 
committed  one  hundred  guineas  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTBR  IV. 

• 

For  one  brief  night  Farmer  Bolton  enjoyed  all  the  feelings  of  a 
millionaire.  I  once  heard  of  a  man,  who  was  informed  by  a  bill 
stuck  in  an  office  window  that  his  lottery  ticket  had  drawn  the 
highest  prize.  He  took  a  short  turn  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
his  good  fortune,  but  when  he  returned  to  the  window,  he  found 
the  number  of  the  fortunate  ticket  had  been  changed.  So  fared  it 
with  honest  Joe  Bolton ;  he  had  no  sooner  formed  his  plans  for  the 
disposal  of  his  fortune,  than  it  vanished  like  the  mirage  of  the  de- 
sert.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

The  night  which  followed  the  interview  with  the  doctor  was 
gloomy  as  the  preceding  one,  and  the  gold-hunting  trio  arrived  at 
the  spot,  drenched  and  dispirited.  The  doctor  placed  the  lanthem 
on  a  stone,  and  produced  a  bottle  of  the  magical  elixir.  It  revived 
the  spirits  of  the  party^  and  they  went  to  work.  The  clouds  at  mid- 
night broke  away  from  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  moon  came 
shining  out  like  a  silver  lamp,  hailed  as  a  welcome  omen  by  the 
doctor  and  the  farmer.  The  clink  of  pick-axe  and  spade  announced 
an  important  discovery,  and  the  united  strength  of  the  party  was 
requisite  to  bring  to  light  a  huge  iron  pot  of  ponderous  weight. 
This  was  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  it  was  filled  to 
the  brim  with  Spanish  gold  coins  of  a  very  ancient  date.  A  little 
deeper  they  came  to  an  old  mouldering  oaken  chest,  crammed,  like 
the  iron  pot,  with  ancient  coins.  Then  pile  after  pile  of  shining 
ore  was  rescued  from  the  earth.  Among  other  things  Dr.  Van- 
brunner  turned  up  Bolton's  box  of  guineas.  As  the  gray  light  of 
the  morning  began  to  streak  the  distant  east,  the  exhausted  triunu 
virate  sat  down  to  a  division  of  the  spoils. 

**  To  you,  doctor,"  said  the  joyous  &rmer,  **  belongs  half." 
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M  No— no— "  said  the  disinterested  Dutchman.  ^  Dis  hondret 
guineas  is  enough  for  me." 

<<  Not  so,"  replied  honest  Bolton.  **  At  least,  let  me  add  a  hand- 
ful of  these  coins." 

"< Enough!  enough!"  cried  the  Dutchman.  <<Py  €rott!  I  vill 
take  no  more,  mein  frient." 

<*  As  for  you,  Maister  Facias,"  said  Bolton,  "  your  share  is  a  fair 
third." 

**  Not  a  doit !  not  a  stiver !"  cried  the  generous  Facias.  ^  All  I 
ask  is  this,  friend  Bolton.  In  future,  think  better  of  attorneys  for 
my  sake." 

The  Dutchman  and  Facias  then  shook  hands  with  Bolton  and 
departed.  The  farmer  went  home,  harnessed  his  horse  to  his  wag* 
gon,  returned  and  carried  off  the  spoil.  Overcome  with  fatigue  and 
excitement,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  slept.  When  he 
awoke  again  it  was  high  noon.  The  family  had  breakfasted,  and 
his  wife  met  him  with  reproaches  as  he  descended  to  the  parlor. 

^  Ah  !  wife !  wife  !"  cried  the  honest  man.  '*  If  you  knew  what 
Fd  been  about,  you  wouldn't  look  so  despnt  cross  this  morning." 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained — ^The  iron  pot,  the  oaken  chest, 
and  the  waggon.load  of  ore  produced.  Alas  !  poor  Bolton  !  All 
thy  imaginary  wealth  was  brass  and  copper.  The  deception  was 
but  too  apparent.  He  rushed  to  the  Banner  of  Liberty.  Colonel 
Hateful  Bemis  and  Captain  Sy  were  there,  but  where  was  the  great 
Dutch  doctor  t  From  hence  the  infuriated  yeoman  went  in  search 
of  Facias.  His  sign  hung  by  one  nail :  the  door  was  locked — the 
shutters  were  unclosed.  The  lawyer,  who  was  deeply  in  debt,  had 
doubtless  eloped.  The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Bolton* 
Facias  and  the  doctor  were  in  league  together,  and  had  shared  the 
hundred  guineas  between  them.  They  were  never  seen  in  Holly- 
wood again.  As  for  Farmer  Bolton,  he  looked  rather  gloomy  for  a 
time,  but  by  and  by  good  cheer  and  heavy  crops  restored  his 
spirits.  Jolly  Joe  became  himself  again,  and  though  he  now  relates 
his  story  with  good  humor,  yet  he  never  fails  to  add — ^All  is  not 
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Werz  there  no  mysterious  warnings  heard 

On  the  mom  of  the  fatal  day 
When  the  treacherous  bark  her  anchor  weighed, 

And  sailed  from  the  peaceful  Bay  1 

'Mid  the  trusting  hearts  that  thronged  her  deck, 

Were  no  guardian  angels  near, 
To  bid  them  beware  of  the  worthless  craft, — 

To  whisper  of  death  and  fear  1 

No,  no — such  warnings  are  not  of  earth, 

Nor  yet  of  the  pathless  sea — 
Hope  spread  her  smile  o'er  the  glancing  wave. 

And  laughed  in  the  breezes  free. 

So  they  stood  out  boldly  before  the  wind» 

And  entered  the  lonely  main ; 
A  fated  band  of  a  hundred  souls, 

Who  never  trod  earth  again. 

For  the  yessel — a  graceful,  gilded  thing — 

Might  float  on  a  summer  wave ; 
But  the  roaring  blast,  and  the  boiling  surge, 

Their  might  she  could  not  brave. 

When  the  raging  winds  and  the  waters  wild 

O'erpowered  the  luckless  crew, 
And  when  darker  hours  of  dread  came  on. 

Still  those  trusting  hearts  were  true. 

They  fluttering  beat  in  the  youthfid  breasts 

Of  those  who  in  beauty  stood; 
And  toiling,  bent  their  graceful  ibrms 

To  cope  with  the  rising  flood. 

In  vain,  in  vain  their  fingers  soft 

They  dipt  in  the  briny  wave, 
The  baffled  pumps  were  plied  in  vain — 

Wide  yawned  their  watery  grave ! 

Dim  twilight  grew  on  their  wistfbl  gaze. 

And  the  dreary  day  was  done. 
And  deadly  fear  pressed  on  every  heart 

As  the  night  came  darkly  on. 
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For  Death  was  heard  in  the  moaning;  tea, 
He  howled  in  the  raging  storm  ; 

And  they  shuddered  to  meet  his  cold  embrace-* 
Those  bosoms  so  young  and  warm. 

A  booming  sound,  through  the  tempest's  strife. 
Was  heard  as  they  neared  the  shore, 

That  unto  the  deep  made  hoarse  reply — 
'Twas  the  breakers'  hollow  roar ! 

'Twas  a  knell  of  death  to  the  tempest  tossed — 
'Twas  a  hung'ry,  rayentng  cry, 

As  of  spirits  yez'd  from  the  troubled  deep— 
Of  fiends  from  the  angry  sky. 

Now  the  reeling  vessel  headlong  struck, 
Her  parting  beams  gaye  way, 

And  the  wrathful  waters  swept  the  spot 
Where  the  shattered  fragments  lay. 

And  the  trusting  hearts  that  thronged  her  deck. 
That  so  wildly  clustered  there — 

Oh !  where  shall  we  seek  their  resting-place  % 
And  the  billows  answered—*'  Where  \" 
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Rejoice,  oh  sons  of  Freedom,  that  the  cause 

So  long  contended  for,  hath  soared  at  last, 
And  breasted,  as  an  eagle  doth  the  blast, 

That  fierce  rebellion  waged  against  the  laws 

And  all  those  Mood-bought,  consecrated  rights, 
In  which  the  heart  of  Liberty  delights ! 

Rejoice  with  music !  let  the  martial  ring 

Of  cymbals  tell  your  glorious  jubilee ;   - 
Let  cannon  boom  along  th'  encircling  sea; 

And  human  voices  the  glad  anthem  sing. 

Rejoice  with  light  I  let  beacon  splendors  blaze 
0;i  every  hill-top ;  let  the  rocket  fires 
Shoot  to  the  sky  their  many-colored  spires. 

And  words  of  flame  record  the  Nation's  praise ! 

P.  B, 


USURY   LAWS. 

PuBUo  sentiment  has  been  a  good  deal  called  forth  within  the 
past  month  on  the  subject  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  upon  occasion 
of  an  attempt,  by  men  claiming  to  be  honest,  to  exercise  the  pri* 
vileges  which  those  laws  are  intended  to  confer  upon  rogues.    For 
the  protection  they  offer  against  the  alleged  evils  of  usury  is  an  in- 
sult to  an  honest  man ;  and  among  the  very  legislators  who  vote 
for  it,  probably  not  one  could  be  found  who  would  not  spurn  the 
idea  of  pleading  usury  to  avoid  payment  of  a  debt  fairly  and  un. 
derstandingly  contracted.     The  law,  therefore,  assuming  the  usurer 
to  be  a  rogue,  provides  in  effect  that  he  shaU  only  cheat  or  rob 
honest  men,  or,  at  all  events,  men  willing  to  be  considered  such* 
and  having  some  regard  for  the  external  appearance  and  repu* 
tation  of  honor  and  conscience.    Men  who  have  none,  are,  happily, 
now  rare  ;  and  they  occupy  a  footing  to  which  very  few  who  have 
once  been  in  a  situation  to  obtain  credit  on  any  terms  can  be  in- 
duced to  descend.     Usury,  therefore,  is  rarely  plead,  and  when  it  is, 
an  excitement  of  the  public  mind  is  produced,  and  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  Solons  of  Albany  are  freely  canvassed,  and  specu* 
lations  entered  into  as  to  the  average  depth  of  their  understandings, 
which  would  end  in  wagers,  were  any  means  in  exbtence  to  decide 
them.    Is  it  not  marvellous  how  well,  upon  the  whole,  every  thing 
goes  on  in  our  community  7    Is  it  not  certain,  that  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  our  laws  are  equitable  and  efficient ;  that  they  go 
straight  to  the   common   sense  of  a  matter,  and  set   chicanery 
at  defiance  ?    Is  it  not  true,  to  a  very  great  extent,  (and  perhaps 
with  only  this  one  gross  exception,)  that  common  sense  is  law,  and 
that  the  most  direct  applications  of  it  possible  are  made  9    The  late 
stop  law  upon  sales  of  mortgaged  property  might  be  cited  as  an- 
other case  of  exception,  if  it  were  assumed  to  be,  in  faot,  a  law  ; 
but  it  comes  so  decidedly  under  the  objection  of  impairing  the  ob« 
ligation  of  contracts,  that  we  think,  should  it  be  questioned,  it  can- 
not  stand.     There  may  be  other  oases,  but  not  enough  to  invali- 
date our  general  remark,  that  the  figs  this  tree  bears  predominate 
vastly  over  the  thistles ;  and  that,  considering  that  there  are  this- 
tles^ it  is  positively  miraculous  that  there  are  not  more.    It  is  an 
eBbcellence  of  republican  institutions,  which  developes  itself  in  prac- 
tice, which  could  hardly  have  been  divined  by  any  reasoner  before* 
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handy  that  no  legislature,  fairly  chosen  by  free  citizens,  will  make 
a  bad  general  law.  Specific  laws  they  will  make  as  bad  as  the  oc- 
casion calls  for ;  they  wiU  wink  at  corruption,  they  will  sell  incor- 
porations, they  will  pass  acts  eren  like  the  one  referred  to  above, 
of  a  mortgage  stop  law,  if  the  interest  of  a  majority  among  them 
require  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  limitation  of  the  effect 
of  that  law  to  mortgages  already  existing,  is  a  proof  that  it  was 
present  relief  it  was  contrived  for ;  and  that  the  makers  of  it 
saw,  and  recoiled  from,  the  effect  of  making  such  a  principle 
permanent.  The  existing  mortgagors,  they  said,  are  caught-*- 
we  will  deal  with  them  as  we  please,  but  we  must  be  content  with 
that,  or  we  shall  not  catch  any  more.  It  may  be  for  one  man's  in- 
terest that  there  should  be  an  act  passed  to  incorporate  a  certain 
bank,  or  for  another's  that  some  of  his  existing  contracts  should 
be  nullified  or  impaired,  and  enough  such  interests  may  combine 
and  logroll  to  do  a  little  present  mischief,  but  rarely  any  thing  per- 
manent. It  is  for  no  man's  interest,  not  even  for  a  thief's,  that 
thievery  should  be  encouraged  by  law,  or  fraud,  or  violence ;  and, 
therefore,  our  general  legislation  is  good  ;■  and  by  means  of  juries^ 
its  execution  is  impartial.  These  are  excellencies  of  our  institu- 
tions, not  benefits  conferred  by  the  men  in  whose  hands  we  place 
their  administration.  For  a  legislature  is  not  a  cream  rising  on 
the  surface  of  our  population  by  a  natural  and  healthy  process ;  it 
is  the  secretion  of  a  periodical  disorder  called  an  election,  with 
which  the  body  politic  is  affected,  and  which  seems  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  existence.  The  wisdom,  the  civilization, 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  people  are  not  largely  represented 
there ;  but  a  set  of  men  are  brought  together,  usually  leas  enlighten- 
ed a  good  deal  than  the  average  of  their  constituents.  Not  less 
educated,  but  less  enlightened ;  because  they  have  had  light  in  them, 
and  had  it  turned  to  darkness  by  political  sinuosities  and  burrow- 
ing, because  they  have  sacrificed  in  the  meannesses  of  vote-hunting 
the  manliness  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  sympathise  with 
the  real  majority,  and  to  know  by  intuition  what  acts  would  be 
really  popular.  They  have  joined  in  party  war-cries  which  meant 
nothing ;  and  won  party  badges,  which  were  only  a  livery,  till 
they  have  forgotten  that  there  is  in  the  nation  a  thinking  mass, 
whieh  thinking  mass,  reciprocally  and  culpably,  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion forgets  and  neglects  {hem. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  man  in  his  senses  defending  the  usury  laws 
in  conversation  9  Who  knows  even  by  what  arguments  their  de- 
fenders, if  any  there  be  out  of  the  legidature,  seek  to  maintain 
them  ?  Their  effects,  when  made  visible  by  public  recourse  to 
themt  are  atrocious ;  and  when  invisible)  their  hourly  secret  mischief 
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is  incalculably  great*  The  lender  dreads  them,  and  demands  a 
premium  for  his  fears ;  the  borrower  curses  them  and  pays  it ;  and 
the  tender  and  careful  legislator,  who  protects  us  all  against  the 
'extortion  of  eight  per  cent.,  makes  an  exception  for  the  poor  wretch 
who  takes  his  coat  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  allows  him  on  that  con. 
dition  to  pay  thirty.  But  this  legislator  has  obtained  his  seat  by 
unmeaning  noise  and  stump  speeches  ;  he  has  talked  about  misers 
and  usurers,  and  the  griping  hand  of  oppression  squeezing  out  the 
life*b]ood  of  the  industrious  poor,  till  his  brain  has  become  callous 
in  this  spot,  and  incapable  of  apprehending  a  new  idea.  He  really 
believes  the  usury  law  is  popular,  and  he  never  looks  to  see  if  it  is 
ever  appealed  to,  or,  if  it  is,  by  whom,  and  what  the  public  voice 
has  said  to  the  appeal. 

In  this  instance  this  voice  has  been  distinct  and  somewhat  ef. 
fective.  The  defendants  in  the  suit  in  question  have  heard  it,  and 
have  attempted  to  reply  to  it ;  and  they  say  they  plead  usury  merely 
to  stave  off  temporarily  an  insisting  creditor,  and  avoid  making  an 
assignment ;  intending  in  any  event  to  pay  him  his  dividend  from 
their  estate  with  the  rest,  but  not  choosing  to  pay  him  in  full  to  the 
injury  of  the  rest. 

We  shall  not  discuss  these  points ;  we  have  to  do  only  with  the 
law  and  its  effects  on  society,  and  not  with  any  body's  personal 
character.  The  view  taken  of  the  morality  of  the  case  by  these 
defendants  themselves  is  a  severe  satire  on  the  legislation  which 
offers  a  premium  to  dishonesty  ;  to  use  the  law  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made,  they  think  evidently,  as  we  do,  would  be  down- 
right swindling. 

The  Judge  charged  the  Jury  that  the  law  was  with  the  defend- 
aqts ;  and  the  Jury,  notwithstanding,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 
So  would  any  Jury  in  this  city  or  this  state ;  for  nothing  short  of 
an  express  enactment  by  law,  that  bills  of  exchange  are  money,  could 
make  it  usury  to  sell  them  dear  on  credit.    And  such  a  law  would 
equally  make  it  usury  to  buy  them  cheap  for  cash  ;  and  in  order  to 
determine  when  they  were  dear  or  cheap,  the  law  must  also  furnish 
a  criterion  to  determine  their  actual  value.     A  bill  in  England  at 
sixty  days  for  a  hundred  pounds  is  money,  but  how  much  money  is 
it  7    Must  it  only  be  sold  at  par  ?    We  think  even  Albany  legisla- 
tion will  not  go  quite  that  length.     May  it  be  sold  at  the  current 
rate  ?    But  there  is  a  current  rate  for  credit  and  a  current  rate  for 
cash,  neither  of  which  can  ever  be  fixed  exactly.     And  if  you  buy 
at  the  cash  rate  and  pay  cash,  you  expose  yourself,  for  an  error  of 
half  per  cent.,  to  an  action  for  U8ury^4  bill  in  chancery  calling  on 
you  to  surrender  up  the  bill  of  exchange  you  have  paid  for,  or  its 
proceeds*    Such  procedure  would  be  infiunous,  and  make  the  law 
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8o  which  made  it  possihle ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abetineiice  by 
common  consent  from  procedure  under  the  laws  as  they  now  are, 
while  it  dilates  their  infamy  a  little  with  contempt  for  their  impo- 
tence, makes  them  no  way  less  shameful  to  oar  statate  book. 

But  Albany,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  no  Areopagus  of  collec- 
tive wisdom ;  it  is  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  for  the  people  who  talk, 
who  can  be  best  spared  from  among  those  who  have  something  to 
do.  Here  and  there  you  find  an  instance  of  a  good  man  who  sa- 
crifices himself,  and  whose  sacrifice  is  accepted ;  his  best  friends 
probably  vote  against  him,  and  do  what  they  can  to  deter  him ;  bat 
he  is  mounted  on  his  public  spirit,  and.  like  another  Curtius,  plunges 
into  the  gulf,  but  all  in  vain.  He  gathers  round  him,  as  well  as  he 
can,  the  better  class  of  those  among  whom  he  is  thrown ;  but  they 
are  too  often  a  minority,  and  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  clamor  of 
a  many-tongued  majority.  There  is  to  be  heard  the  shrill  pipe  of 
the  unfledged  lawyer,  a  scrub  Demosthenes,  practising  to  the  waves 
of  Action,  There  is  the  patientless  physician,  bestowing  on  the 
public  the  years  so  useless  to  himself,  and  the  skill  he  has  in  vain 
endeavored  to  recommend  to  individuals.  There  is  the  broken^wn 
adventurer  of  any  class,  whom  politics,  as  a  lowest  deep,  have  re- 
ceived ;  he  has  failed  in  all  other  pursuits  in  this  land  where  success 
waits  on  merit,  and  he  comes  with  the  recommendation  of  taJento 
misapplied,  of  noC  having  been  faithful  in  the  few  things,  and  seeking 
to  be  lord  over  many. 

VerUy  the  apex  of  our  pyramid  is  downward,  our  house  stands 
upon  its  head.  The  man  whom  society  drops,  falls  into  the  legis- 
lature, and  rebounds,  peradventure,  to  Congress,  abasing  himself 
most  literally  and  most  basely,  to  be  exalted.  There  are  other  paths 
to  distinction,  honorable  ones,  but  few  there  be  that  find  them ;  thyre 
is  one  broad  one,  leading  downwards,  and  many  there  be  that  go 
in  thereat. 

These  are  sad  views  of  our  public  servants,  but  through  them  we 
see  consolation.  Honesty,  common  sense,  and  'the  spirit  of  progress 
are  so  decidedly  predominant  in  our  land,  that  even  our  rulers  are 
not  altogether  deficient  in  them ;  they  will  not  go  wrong  for  wrong's 
sake,  though  often  they  will  for  a  private  indacement.  Bat  a  re- 
public makes  us  all  one  class,  on  most  points  all  our  interests  are 
the  same ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  life,  liberty,  and  possession  of 
property,  which  our  admirable  institutions  promise  to  us,  are  assured 
and  preserved  through  the  agency  of  sach  instruments  as  are  fur- 
nished OS  by  elections. 

How  nrach  better,  in  many  minor  details,  we  might  be  governed 
than  we  are,  these  usury  laws  may  serve  to  show.  How  desirable 
it  is  that  men  <of  «dMcation  and  high  standing  should  oome  forward 
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activdy  in  political  contests,  that  they  should  themselves  be  candi- 
dates  for  office,  and  serve  the  public  when  it  will  let  them,  we  feel 
most  deeply.  When  such  men  are  candidates,  they  usually  succeed ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  trust  too  proudly  to  their  merits,  and  neglect  the 
means  of  making  them  known.  The  fault  is  generally  in  the  indi- 
viduals, and  rarely  in  the  public ;  and  of  that  vast  mass  amon/i;  us, 
whom  the  stir  of  an  election  never  disturbs,  who  never  use  their 
privilege  or  discharge  their  duty  of  voting,  the  greater  part  refirahi 
because  they  know  nothing  about  the  candidates  on  either  side, 
or  because,  if  they  know  them,  they  see  no  very  great  reason  for 
personal  preference. 

We  want  in  our  elections  a  certain  earnestness,  which  is  supplied 
in  the  English  ones  by  the  presence  of  the  candidate  on  the  hust- 
ings. He  is  brought  into  communication  with  his  constituents,  he 
is  made  to  submit  to  tests  and  to  give  pledges.  Will  you  vote,  he 
might  be  asked,  for  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Restriction  act  ?  Will  you  move  it,  or  seek  to  effect  it  ?  If  we 
could  get  at  our  men  in  this  way,  more  of  us  would  go  to  the  polls. 
It  woirid  be  pro  tanto  like  going  ourselves  to  Albany,  and  it  would 
carry  out  one  step  further  the  principle  of  our  institutions,  which 
say  to  our  rulers  in  the  name  of  the  people,  what  somebody  has 
coined  into  immortal  doggrei — 

**  You  shall  be  kings  and  reign,  'tis  trae, 
But  we'll  be  viceroys  over  you." 

M. 


MARTHA    GARDNER; 
Oil,  MORAL  RE-ACTION. 

Sia  Frahcis  Willoughbt  attempted  the  first  settlement  in 
Charlestown  adjoining  the  old  ferry.  Afterward  Martha  Gardner 
became  heir  to  part  of  the  same  estate.  What  inhabitant  of  that 
region,  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  cannot  remember  Martha 
Gardner  t  What  man  or  woman  of  sixty  has  not  bought  sweetmeats, 
nuts,  and  apples  at  the  shop  of  Martha  Gardner,  at  her  little  man- 
sion measuring  ten  feet  by  twelve,  which  during  her  life  was  a  fron. 
tier  cottage  between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  on  the  Charlestown 
shore,  near  the  old  ferry-way  ?  Those  who  remember  Martha,  and 
recollect  how  silenti  modest,  industrious,  and  unassuming  she  was. 
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will  think  it  impossible  that  any  thing  interesting  can  grow  out  of 
her  history.  -Yet  one  incident  in  her  long  life  merits  solemn  reflec- 
tion ;  though  it  may  appear  to  many  an  idle  legend,  yet  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  footstep  of  time  hath  already  left  an  indelible  track ;  and 
Martha  Gardner,  althoagh  long  since  in  her  grave,  still  speaks, 
tnimpet-tongued,  from  her  venerable  ashes. 

Previous  to  the  American  Revolution  Martha  Gardner  lived  in 
Charlestown.  Her  family  name  was  Bunker,  whence  came  Bunker 
hill.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  she  saw  her  little  mansion 
given  to  the  flames,  and  herself,  houseless,  destitute,  and  an  exile 
from  her  Eden.  After  the  war,  she  returned,  and  erected  her  small 
cottage  on  the  border  of  the  beautiful  river ;  and  there  she  lived,  and 
there  she  died  in  1600. 

In  1785  Charles  River  Bridge,  the  greatest  enterprise  of  that 
day,  was  erected,  near  the  door  of  Martha  Gardner,  on  the  Charles* 
town  shore.  The  wealthy  proprietors  soon  began  to  fancy  that  a 
valuable  part  of  the  estate  jof  Martha  Gardner  was  their  corporate 
property ;  and  Martha  was  compelled  either  to  resign  her  title,  or 
engage  in  a  lawsuit  witjx  th^  richest  corporation  in  New  Eopland. 
Her  distress  may  be  imagined  ;  a  poor  widow,  recently  flying  from 
the  flames  of  her  dwelling,  hardly  reinstated  in  the  common  comforts- 
of  life,  already  bending  with  age,  and  now  forced  to  contend  with 
powerful  claimants  for  a  part  of  the  small  estate  of  which  anluckily 
all  the  deeds  and  documents  were  (as  she  supposed)  burnt  during 
the  general  conflagration  of  Charlestown. 

A  lawsuit  has  different  aspects  to  different  persons.  To  some  a 
lawsuit  is  a  holiday ;  to  others  it  g^ves  the  heart.ache.  To  some 
the  agitation  of  a  lawsuit  is  but  the  lullaby  of  a  sea  breeze.  So 
the  French  officer  thought,  who,  during  a  tedious  peace,  contri^d 
to  be  involved  in  a  hundred  lawsuits.  When  he  was  summoned 
before  Louis  15th  as  a  public  nuisance,  the  king  ordered  him  to 
drop  them  all ;  but  he,  falling  on  his  knees,  entreated  that  he  might 
retain  half  a  dozen  of  them  for  his  diversion,  otherwise  he  should 
die  with  languor  during  the  long  peace.  But  not  so  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  ;  when  his  steward  complained  to  him  of  a  trespasser, 
he  asked  if  he  had  stolen  an  acre  of  land.  "  Why  no,  sir."  ^  Then 
wait  till  he  does."  Nor  did  Erskine  see  any  amusement  in  a  law- 
suit. Ellenborough  once  suggested  to  him  that  his  client  could 
have  a  better  remedy  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  the  name  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  Erskine,  wiping  away  a  tear,  and  looking 
the  Chief  Justice  in  the  face,  said,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  ^  Has  yoiw 
Lordship  the  heart  to  send  a  fellow-being  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ?" 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  Martha  Gardner. 
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How  much  do  these  two  words — Martha  Gardner — comprise !  More 
than  the  whole  Trojan  war.  Homer  could  have  turned  Martha 
Gardner  into  an  epic  poem,  for  she  and  moral  reaction  are  one. 
Moral  reaction,  what  a  subject  for  contemplation !  The  anger  of 
Achilles,  the  wanderings  of  that  cunning  itinerant  Ulysses,  the  flight 
from  Troy,  and  our  lagging  sympathy  with  iBneas,  and  the  fertile 
squabble  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  Turks  for  a  few  square  feet  of 
earth,  are  mere  incidents  compared  with  the  eternal  decrees  of  mo- 
ral reaction.  Coleridge  and  Kant,  transcendental  philosophers !  ye 
could  discourse  sublimely  on  moral  reaction  for  ever  and  ever ; 
for  every  action,  past,  present,  or  future,  would  afford  food  to  your 
telescopic  minds.  Every  intelligent  being  and  nation,  as  well  as 
individual,  is  at  this  moment  suffering  under  moral  reaction.  The 
earthquake  is  but  a  momentary  shock,  the  thunder  dies  in  its  birth, 
the  volcano  is  but  a  palpitation ;  but  moral  reaction,  though  silent, 
unseen,  Ifi^  unheard,  is  the  most  busy  agent  in  the  universe.  While 
it  consumes  ages  for  the  ocean  to  effect  a  little  inroad  on  the  sea- 
beach,  moral  reaction  at  one  time  overwhelms  individuals  and  na- 
tions at  a  blow ;  at  another  it  winds  in  a  labyrinth  to  slow  but 
sure  destruction.  A  giant,  but  without  the  arms  of  a  giant ;  time, 
with  his  scythe,  but  you  see  not  the  scythe.  The  prophetic  im- 
precation of  Martha  Gardner,  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  was 
but  a  woman's  voice  sighing  in  the  tempest  and  dying  away  among 
the  billows ;  but  it  was  a  voice  charged  with  an  awful  decree. 

The  story  of  Martha  Gardner,  although  located  under  our  own 
eyes,  and  the  principal  fact  a  matter  of  public  record,  is  so  much 
like  a  legendary  tale,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  with- 
out a  tinge  of  the  marvellous. 

Soon  after  the  great  corporation  of  Charles  River  Bridge  b^gan 
the  <:onflict,  with  Martha  Gardner,  for  part  of  her  little  patrimony — 
the'^dock,  adjoining  the  bridge, — Martha,  one  morning,  sat  in  her 
chair,  her  hands  folded,  looking  to  heaven  more  like  a  figure  of 
stone  than  a  living  being,  when  in  came  David  Wood,  the  late  Co- 
lonel Wood,  one  of  those  rare  men,  whom,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  saw, 
the  lips  whispered  **  there  goes  a  man."  His  noble  heart  you  might 
read  in  his  face  and  see  in  his  hand.  In  his  dealings  so  just,  that 
his  word  was  a  promissory  note,  which  passed  like  a  bill  of  exchange 
from  man  to  man.  His  looks  created  immediate  confidence ;  a  lost 
dog  might  always  be  found  at  David  Wood's  door-step.  Indeed, 
this  man  seemed  to  live  exempt  from  the  general  penalty,  and  never 
seemed  to  realize  that  all  others  were  not  like  himself.  ''  What's 
the  matter,  Martha ;  what's  the  matter  ?  You  look  worse  than  you 
did  when  you  fled  from  the  seventeenth  of  June."  Martha  at  first 
made  no  reply,  for  she  did  not  see  him.    **  Are  you  in  a  trance» 
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Martha  ?    Wake  up,  and  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is."    Martha 
seemed  to  awake  from  a  deep  reverie,  and  replied,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Wood^ 
the  burning  of  Charlestown,  with  my  little  aU,  was  but  a  momentary 
conflict — it  was  but  a  dream  of  the  night.     What  comes  without 
anticipation,  and  ends  in  a  moment,  passes  over  us  like  a  dream. 
That  morning  found  me  happy,  and  the  next  morning  found  me  so. 
The  seventeenth  had  passed  over  me  for  ever,  and  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth  gave  me  new  joy.     Why  could  they  not  wait  a  little 
longer,  and  I  should  have  been  at  rest  ?     But  now  I  see  no  end  to 
my  sorrows.     When  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow,  the  Corporation 
appears  to  me  in  all  its  terrors ;  when  I  sleep — ^no,  I  do  not  sleep-— 
when  I  dream,  I  dream  of  the  Corporation ;  and  when  I  awakos 
there  stands  the  great  Corporation  of  Charles  River  Bridge  against 
Martha  Gardner.    They,  seemingly  almighty,  and  I,  nothing.    Why 
did  you  awake  me  ?"    ''  Cheer  up,  Martha,"  said  the  benevolent 
Wood,  ^  your  happy  star  shall  yet  prevail.    Why ,  have  jtm  forgot, 
ten  your  old  wooden  post  with  Ebenezer  Manair's  name  carved  on 
it,  the  old  wooden  post  which  the  Select-men  of  Chariestown,  in 
their  wrath,  ordered  to  be  cut  away,  and  which,  after  traversing  the 
whole  world  of  waters,  floated  back,  after  two  years,  to  your  owa 
door,  and  was  replaced  in  its  own  post-hole  ?    Arise,  look  out  of 
your  window  and  see  the  old  wooden  pier ;  and  then  doubt,  if  you 
can,  of  eternal  justice.     Ebenezer,  look  at  it ;  it  means,  praise  the 
Lord."    ^  Ah,"  said  Martha,  <*  the  day  of  miracles  is  not  yet  passed. 
That  old  wooden  pier  has  given  birth  to  strange  reflections,  its 
return  seemed  to  connect  heaven  and  earth ;  it  seemed  like  the  re« 
turn  of  a  wandering  spirit,  cast  out  of  its  native  element  to  its  first 
happy  state."     ''  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wood, ''  think  of  that  post  with 
the  name  carved  on  it,  to  identify  it,  floating  on  the  mighty  waters, 
now  in  the  Gulph  Stream,  now  driven  up  the  Baltic,  then  by  a  north 
wind  sent  to  the  Equator  and  Pacific,  and  thence  back  to  the  At. 
lantic  ;  and  after  such  a  voyage  of  adventure,  arriving  at  Charles, 
town,  in  its  own  dock  again !"    '<  Yes,"  said  Martha,  «<  I  have  heard 
it  observed,  that  many  ages  past  a  man  by  the  name  of  Plato,  being 
in  the  dark,  guessed  a  great  deal  about  the  inunortality  of  the  soul, 
and  I  have  often  imagined  that  the  return  of  the  wooden  post  was 
like  a  lost  angel  to  his  native  home ;  and  if  that  old  post,  subject 
two  years  to  the  winds  of  heaven  and  waves  of  the  sea,  tossed  upon 
all  the  coasts,  inlets,  bays^  creeks,  and  nooks  of  the  four  quartern 
of  the  world,  came  home  at  last,  a  wandering  spirit  might  one  day 
reach  its  native  home !" 

The  wooden  pier  just  mentioned  was  well  calculated  to  bewilder 
the  least  superstitious  mind.  The  simple  facts  were  these.  Soon 
after  the  erection  of  Charles  River  Bridge,  the  Select-men  of  Charles. 
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town  believed  a  portion  of  Martha  Gardner's  estate  was  tlie  town 
docky  and  they  ordered  a  favorite  wooden  post  standing  at  the  dock 
to  be  cut  away.  The  post  stood  under  her  chamber  window,  and 
from  her  youth  upwards  she  was  attached  to  that  post  as  much  as 
Pope  was  attached  to  the  classic  post  before  his  door.  Ebenezer 
Mansir  tied  his  fishing-boat  to  that  post,  and  Martha,  when  a  child 
played  in  the  boat,  and  when  it  floated  on  an  ebb  tide  down  the 
dock  the  length  of  its  tether,  she  sailed  up  the  dock  by  the  help  of 
the  rope.  That  was  a  pure  pleasure  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mar- 
tha remonstrated  against  the  wrong  done  her,  with  ail  a  woman's 
eloquence,  but  in  vain  ;  and  as  the  post  was  floating  out  into  Charles 
River,  a  bystander  said,  "  Farewell  to  your  old  post,  Mrs.  Gardner, 
you  will  never  see  it  again."  She  instantly  replied,  "  Who  knows 
but  that  post  may  one  day  come  back  again,  to  convince  the  Select. 
men  of  jny  right  and  their  wrong  ?"  Nothing  more  was  thought  of 
this  until  two  years  after,  when  the  old  post,  covered  with  carageen 
moss  and  barnacles,  came  floating  up  the  dock  at  mid-day,  shining 
like  an  emerald ;  and  as  the  ebb  tide  receded,  deposited  itself  beside 
its  old  situation.     This  incident  is  now  a  family  record. 

^But,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "when  will  the  trial  commence?" 
"  Next  week,"  said  Martha ;  **  and  my  heart  fails  within  me,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  show  ;  all  my  deeds  were  destroyed  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June."  ^  Ah,  Martha,  you  seem  now  like  a  lamb  shorn 
in  winter ;  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that  there  is  an  angel  behind 
the  curtain ;  when  human  help  fails  us,  an  armed  giant  sometimes 
appears  in  our  defence.  A  benighted  traveller  has  been  often 
shown  his  true  path  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  You  may  yet  awake 
out  of  a  dream." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Wood  received  an  early  message.  His 
mansion  stood  half  a  mile  from  Martha  Gardner's  cottage,  where 
the  brick  church  now  stands  at  the  comer  of  Wood  and  Green 
streets.  On  entering  Martha's  cottage,  he  found  her  greatly  agi- 
tated. Said  Martha,  **  Your  angel  behind  the  curtain  made  his  ap- 
pearance last  night.  He  knocked  at  my  door  once,  I  was  afraid ; 
he  knocked  at  my  door  again,  I  was  afraid  and  said  nothing.  He 
knocked  at  my  door  the  third  time,  and  said,  *  Awake,  Martha, 
awake,  and  fear  no  harm.'  I  took  courage  and  replied,  *  I  am 
awake,  bat  am  overcome  with  fear,  for  I  sun  alone,  and  there  is  none 
to  help  me.'  <  Fear  nothing,  Martha,  I  am  here  to  help  you.  Lis- 
ten ;  in  the  house  of  your  son-in-law,  in  an  old  trunk,  at  the  bottiHn 
of  the  old  trunk,  in  the  garret,  behind  the  chimney,  there  all  your 
deeds  and  records  are  preserved.' "  Search  was  immediately  made, 
and  in  an  old  trunk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  trunk,  in  the  garret, 
behind  the  chimney.  Sir  Francis  Willoughby's  original  deed  to 
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Martha  Gardner's  ancestor  was  quietly  reposing  in  perfect  proser<^ 
vation.  This  was  handed  to  the  late  Governor  Sullivan,  then  at- 
torney Generaiy  the  faithful  counsellor  of  the  lone  widow.  She 
prevailed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  quieted  in  her  rights. 

This  incident  of  <<  the  angel  behind  the  curtain,"  deserves  a  pass* 
ing  remark.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  Martha  Gardner's 
dreaming  every  night  of  her  lawsuit,  of  the  Great  Corporation,  and 
of  her  lost  deeds.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  she  should  dream  of 
finding  them ;  and  if  we  connect  the  sanguine  expressions  of  her 
friend  Wood  with  her  own  earnest  wishes,  we  have  the  key  to  her 
dream.  There  is  no  probability  that  she  heard  a  knocking  at  her 
chamber  door,  either  once,  twice,  or  thrice  ;  but  phe  dreamed  she 
did  so,  and  in  the  morning  she  doubtless  thought  it  was  more  than  a 
dream.  She  had  probably  seen  that  old  trunk  many  times,  Httlo 
imagining  the  jewel  it  contained.  There  is  really  nothing  marvel- 
ous in  this  dream,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  so  considered ;  for  though 
it  was  far  more  important  to  her  than  the  return  of  the  old  wooden 
post,  yet  this  dream  is  not  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  compared 
with  the  adventures  of  that  almost  intellectual  wooden  post. 

But  Martha  Gardner  was  not  destined  to  a  long  repose. 

One  pleasant -morning  soon  after,  looking  out  of  her  window,  she 
observed  the  sea  gulls  sporting  themselves  above  the  bridge.    *^  This 
is  a  deceitful  calm,"  said  Martha.    '« These  sea  guUs  so  near  my 
door  denote  an  approaching  storm ;"  and  immediately  after  the 
Great  Corporation  appeared  to  Martha  in  the  shape  of  a  smiunons, 
conunanding  her  to  appear  at  Court,  and  submit  to  a  new  trial  in 
the  form  of  a  review.     Said  Martha,  **  How  cruel !    This  may  be 
sport  to  them,  but  it  is  death  to  me.    I  have  but  a  short  lease  of  all 
worldly  things ;  my  setting  sun  shows  only  a  crescent ;  it  will  be 
down  in  a  moment.     Let  the  Great  Corporation  take  my  estate.    I 
will  contend  no  longer.    If  they  have  resolved  to  contend  again,  let 
them  take  my  estate  this  moment  rather  than  that  I  should  close 
my  few  remaining  days  in  anxiety  and  distress.     I  have  been  aL 
ready  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  of  bitterness,  truly  my  name  is 
Martha."    "  Not  so,"  said  her  friends.    «  Remember  the  wooden 
post  with  Ebenezer  Mansir's  name  carved  on  it.    Ramember  the 
*  angel  behind  the  curtain ;'  and  remember  the  old  trunk.     Do  not 
let  the  Great  Corporation  with  their  long  arms  reach  beyond  your 
simple  rights.     The  whole  Corporation  in  the  eye  of  the  Court 
weighs  no  more  than  Martha  Grardner." 

In  consequence  of  this  assurance,  Mardia  maintained  the  conflict 
a  second  time  with  the  Corporation,  and  prevailed.  She  now  con- 
gratulated herself  that  she  should  die  in  peace,  and  she  resigned  her- 
self to  that  sweet  repose,  such  as  virtuous  old  age,  when  light- 
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-hearted,  enjoys  under  the  shadow  of  a  weight  of  years.  In  old  age 
•most  people  cling  the  closer  to  the  earth  the  nearer  they  approach 
to  it«  Not  so  Martha ;  her  setting  sun  seemed  to  renew  her  youth. 
She  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket  in  autumn,  who  sings  loudest  the  last 
day  of  its  sunshine. '  She  was  at  peace  with  herself,  and  therefore 
with  all  the  world.  The  swallows  observed  this,  and  built  their 
nests  over  her  window,  and  twittered  on  her  window-stool.  Her 
day  never  seemed  too  long.  She  renewed  her  girlhood  with  the 
foliage  of  spring,  while  the  wreath  of  snow,  over  the  river  on  Copp's 
hill,  reminded  her  of  a  gay  plume  rather  than  of  her  winding-sheet. 
All  her  wrinkles  fled  before  the  sparkling  of  her  eyes.  Young  life 
returned  upon  her,  and  in  her  old  age  she  enjoyed  a  morning  view. 
Doubtless,  a  joyous  old  age,  with  a  heart  alive  to  youthful  sensa- 
tions, is  nearly  allied  to  spiritual  existence.  In  truth,  her  mortality 
seemed  swallowed  up  in  life.  *' Happy  Mrs.  Gardner,"  said  the 
neighbors ;  ''  there  is  nothing  mortal  about  her — she  will  never  die 
—she  will  sit  upright  in  her  easy -chair  and  seem  to  die,  but  no— - 
Martha  has  only  been  translated."  Hesiod  must  have  had  such  a 
one  as  Martha  Gardner  in  view,  when,  speaking  of  the  first  happy 
ages, 

I 

"  They  die,  or  rather  seem  to  die ;  they  seem 
From  hence  transported  in  a  pleasing  dream.*' 

Indeed,  Martha  Gardner  appeared  to  have  gone  to  heaven  before 
her  time,  and  to  have  enjoyed  in  this  world  an  athanasia.  But  the 
evening  breeze,  which  was  so  sweetly  wafting  her  down  the  quiet 
stream  of  time,  to  the  calm  latitudes,  was  only  the  precursor  of 
a  tempest  which  overwhelmed  her  gentle  i^oul.  Just  before  she 
took  leave  of  this  world,  the  moment  she  was  folding  all  up  for  her 
last  journey — just  when,  with  her  own  hands,  she  had  worked  her 
last  white  dress,  and  instructed  her  grand-daughter  how  to  adjust 
it,  the  Great  Corporation  sent  a  third  summons — to  her,  more  ap. 
palling  than  would  have  been  her  last  summons.  This  blow  was 
too  much  for  Martha,  and  she  became  a  weeping  willow.  Again 
the  Grreat  Corporation  oppressed  her  sleep.  Her  day  fears  pursued 
her  to  her  couch,  where,  in  her  phantom  sleep,  she  wrestled  with 
the  night-mare  in  the  shape  of  the  Great  Corporation.  Trouble  in 
youth  is  like  the  morning  dew,  the  first  gleam  of  the  sun  dissi- 
pates  it ;  but  trouble  in  old  age  weighs  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
heart  sinks,  and  drags  hope  downward. 

But  why  did  the  Corporation  of  Charles  River  Bridge  thus  pur- 
sue Martha  Gardner  ?  There  is  but  one  answer.  It  was  a  Cor- 
poration. 

The  metaphysicians  distribute  man  into  three  partfl-«-ffae  animal, 
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the  intellectual,  and  the  moral.  Which  of  these  three  is  most  likel j 
to  prevail  in  a  Corporation  ?  The  Corporation  of  Charies  Rirer 
Bridge  was  composed  of  many  men,  in  that  day,  well  remembered 
now  for  their  private  and  public  worth.  Less  than  five  of  them 
would  have  redeemed  Nineveh.  But,  unhappify,  the  animal  and  in- 
tellectual  part  of  Corporations  generally  govern  the  body,  and  con- 
ficience  is  a  non-corporate  word. 

While  Martha  was  preparing  for  her  last  conflict  with  the  Cor- 
poration, a  great  storm  in  November  threatened  wide  desolation  to 
the  neighboring  shores  of  Boston  and  Charlestown.    A  three  days' 
norlh-east  wind,  assisted  by  the  full  moon,  seemed  to  challenge  the 
Gulph  Stream.     It  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  north-east  wind 
jiarrows  the  Gulph  Stream,  renders  it   more  rapid,  and  drives  it 
nearer  the  coast.     The  third  day  of  this  memorable  storm  afforded 
the  sublimest  scene  ever  beheld  in  New  England.     It  seemed  for  a 
fearful  moment  that  the  order  of  nature  was  broken  up,  and  that  he 
who  gave  the  sea  its  bounds  had  released  the  conditions  ;  that  the 
whole  Atlantic,  in  a  holiday,  had  forced  the  Gulf  Stream  into  Bos* 
Ion  harbor.     There  was  not  a  wave  to  be  seen ;  it  was  one  white 
surge,  one  white  mountain  of  foam  breaking  over  the  tops  of  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  harbor ;  while,  during  the  momentary  lull, 
ing  of  the  wind  and  subsiding  of  the  waters,  the  surges  broke  upon 
the  eye  like  so  many  gambolling  sea-monsters,  dancing  to  the  cease* 
less  roar  of  Chelsea  and  Lynn  beeches ;  for  the  blands  in  the  har- 
bor were  wholly  enveloped,  at  times,  with  the  spray  that  beat 
against  their  rock-bound  sides.     It  was  a  fearful  day  for  Charles* 
town.     The  waters  had  already  buried  the  wharves  in  their  abyss. 
Charles  River  Bridge  next  disappeared,  and  was  totally  engulphed. 
Vessels  might  have  sailed  over  it  keel-safe.     The  flood  was  marching 
up  the  Main  Street  to  the  square.     Mothers  seized  their  infants^ 
and  were  preparing  to  fly  to  the  uplands.     Three  days  more  and 
the  heights  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  would  have  appeared  like 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.     But,  happily  for  Boston  and  the 
vicinity,  this  storm  occurred  in  November  and  not  in  May,  other* 
wise  the  numerous  icebergs,  which  annually  appear  off  the  coast, 
might  have  blockaded  the  harbor  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod, 
and  destroyed  Boston  and  the  neighboring  sea-ports  for  many  years. 
In  the  last  efforts  of  this  storm,  the  little,  cottage  of  Martha  Gard- 
ner began  to  tremble.     The  surge  bore  down  on  her  tottering  tone* 
ment,  while  the  winds  lashed  every  returning  billow  into  new  fury. 
The  neighbors  collected  around  her  dwelling,  and  besought  her  to 
fly  from  instant  ruin.    She,  nothing  daunted,  ascended  to  her  cham- 
ber window,  and  opening  it,  addressed  them  : — "  I  will  not  fly,"  said 
she.    *'  Let  Lynn  beach  roar,  and  let  the  winds  and  the  waves  raga 
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three  more  days ;  if  my  house  moves,  it  shall  be  my  ark,  it  shall  be 
my  cradle ;  I  will  move  with  it.  I  will  neither  fly  from  the  storm 
nor  look  back,  but  will  look  up !  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
war  of  elements*  My  destruction  comes  not  in  the  whirlwind  nor 
in  the  tempest,  but  from  a  broken  heart.  Welcome,  ye  stormy 
winds  and  raging  waves,  ye  are  but  ministers  of  Supreme  Power, 
flying  messengers ;  and  when  your  errand  is  done,  ye  are  quiet  as  a 
landscape.  When  the  storm  is  passed,  all  will  smile  again.  Ye  are 
now  my  diversion — ^ye  are  repose  to  my  troubled  spirit — ye  lull  me 
to  rest ;  when  ye  are  quiet,  the  Great  Corporation  will  trouble  my 
sleep.  All  natural  evils  are  playthings.  This  tempest  shakes  my 
dwelling,  but  not  my  soul ;  the  thunder  is  harmless  the  moment  it  is 
heard  ;  the  earthquake  brings  impartial  ruin  ;  but  I,  a  poor  widow, 
am  singled  out  by  the  Great  Corporation,  and  pursued  to  my  dying 
bed-chamber.  Yes,  my  soul  enjoys  this  tempest ;  I  look  down  on 
it,  I  am  lifted  above  it,  I  had  rather  see  this  tempest  with  open  eyes 
than  the  Great  Corporation  in  my  sleep.  This  storm  gives  me 
new  courage,  a  new  spirit ;  and  raises  me  far  above  its  idle  rage. 
I  am  above  the  storm,  I  am  on  the  top  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  see 
the  heavenly  blue.  This  storm  quiets  my  soul,  it  has  caused,  for  a 
moment,  Charles  River  Bridge  to  disappear.  I  am  in  a  new  ele- 
ment, I  am  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear 
— I  hear  a  voice  above  the  storm,  saying, '  Martha  Gardner  shall  be 
avenged,  but  not  in  her  day.'  The  time  is  coming  when  there  shall 
be  no  more  passing  over  that  Bridge  than  there  is  at  this  moment. 
It  shall  be  desolate  and  forsaken — a  fishing-place ;  the  curlew,  and 
grey  gull,  and  stormy  pettrel  shall  there  rest  in  quiet.  The  traveller 
shall  pass  over  another  highway,  and,  turning  his  head,  shall  say, 
^  Behold  the  great  highway  of  the  North  and  of  the  East ;  behold  how 
desolate !'  And  it  shall  be  desolate  ;  but  neither  storm,  nor  tempest, 
nor  fire,  nor  earthquake  shall  destroy  it.  It  shall  be  like  a  barren 
«pot  in  a  fertile  valley.  All  around  it  shall  flourish  ;  the  voice  of 
prosperity  shall  echo  and  re-echo  across  the  river  from  all  the  hills 
of  Boston,  even  to  the  heights  of  Charlestown,  and  thence  among  the 
islands.  But  that  spot  shall  become  a  solitude,  a  barren  streak  in 
a  green  circle ;  the  grass  shall  spring  from  the  crevices,  but  it  shall 
wither  before  the  mid-day  sun.  No  living  thing  shall  pass  over  it ; 
a  lost  child  shall  not  be  sought  in  that  desolate  path.  The  travel- 
ler shall  shun  it,  and  shall  pass  another  way  to  the  great  city ;  and 
they  of  the  great  city  shall  shun  it,  and  pass  another  way  ;  and 
they  of  the  Great  Corporation  shall  avoid  it — turn  firom  it,  and 
pass  another  way.  It  shall  disappear  in  all  its  glory,  as  the  great 
highway  of  the  North,  and  still  remain  visible,  as  an  everlasting 
monument.    And  the  stranger  shall  come  from  the  uttermost  parts 
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of  the  earth  to  behold  the  beautiful  city ;  and  he  shall  ascend  the 
mount  of  my  fathers,  and  shall  view  the  beautiful  city,  begirt  with 
mountains  of  emerald ;  and  he  shall  behold  the  thousand  villas  which 
shall  stud  the  lawns  like  diamonds,  and  the  distant  hills  pouring 
down  plenty ;  while  the  Atlantic,  bearing  on  her  bosom  the  harvest 
of  the  world,  shall  bow  at  her  footstool.  And  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  shall  weary  in  beholding  new  beauties,  and  his  senses 
sleep  from  weariness  of  beholding  the  ever-varying  prospect 
changing  with  every  passing  cloud  ;  and  he  shall  descend  firom  the 
mount  of  my  father  and  return  to  the  beautiful  city ;  but  when  he 
shall  cast  his  eye  on  this  spot,  the  charm  shall  dissolve ;  he  shall 
stand  amazed,  and  demand*-'  Why  that  solitude  'mid  universal 
life?" 

Dimly  seen  through  the  spray,  she  now  withdrew  from  the  storm^ 
and  gently  closed  the  window*  All  was  silent ;  for,  as  she. did  not 
appear  to  address  the  spectators,  no  one  knew  how  to  reply  to  her. 
At  length,  William  Goodwin,  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and 
generous  feelings,  said — ^  Truly,  that  was  Martha  Gardner's  coun- 
tenance, I  cannot  be  deceived,  for  the  flash  of  her  eyes  created, 
amid  the  storm,  a  rainbow  around  her  head ;  but  it  was  notp-^o^  it 
was  not  Martha  Gardner's  voice.  This  means  something,  here  is 
a  mystery ;  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  it  unravelled ;  but  Martha 
Gardner  never  uttered  all  that." 

The  storm  immediately  died  away.  The  next  morning  was  fair 
weather.  Martha  Gardner  soon  after  passed  through  her  last  con- 
flict with  the  Corporation,  and  died. 

The  world  know  all  the  rest.  The  traveller  who  paves  over 
Warren  Bridge,  and  turns  his  eye  over  his  shoulder  and  beholds 
the  present  desolation  of  Charles  River  Bridge,  and  sees  the  im- 
mense crowd  passing  over  the  new  highway,  if  he  hath  any  faith 
in  moral  re-action,  will  say^-^In  truth,  Martha  Gardner  built 
Warren  Bridge ;"  and  in  other  times  it  may  be  said,  ^as  true  as 
Martha  Grardner  built  Warren  Bridge."* 

*  The  public  are  familia^  with  the  suit  lately  decided  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  betwefin  the  proprietors  of  Charles  River  and  Warren  Bridges. 
The  decision  was  against  thh  Charles  River  Brid^  and  *'  the  Great  Corpora- 
tion" have  vainljr  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  a  release  from  the 
conditions  of  their  Charter.  Their  bridge  is  seldom  or  never  passed,  and  must 
4KX)n  become  impassable.  The  distant  nader  may  ask — "  Why  is  this  1''  The 
answer  is — Warren  Bridge  is  free,  so  rendered  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature; 
and  few  persons,  not  even  the  proprietors  themselves,  choose  to  pay  toU  for  the 
privilege  of  crossing  Charles  River  BnAffir-JStL 
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inscribed  to  the  Fait  Sex. 

PERPLEXING  creatures,  curious,  queer,  perrerse, 
Attend !  while  I,  in  honey-dropping  strains. 

Your  charms  immeasurably  fair  rehearse. 
And  all  the  woes  and  all  the  arrowy  pains, 

Shot  firom  your  eyes  right  through  my  riddled  heart, 

Unto  mankind  and  womankind  impart. 

I  loved  Matilda  Jane  Amelia  Smith — 

Hear  it,  ye  stars— and  thou,  inconstant  moon. 

Between  thy  golden  horns  receive  the  pith 
Of  this  my  song ;  and  oh,  accord  the  boon 

Which  now  I  ask,  and  which,  if  thou'lt  bestow, 

I'll  tell  thee  all  the  matter  that  I  know! 

Shed  through  my  lattice  thy  transcendant  light, 
Lean  from  thy  sapphire  throne,  and  softly  peer 

Through  my  Venetian  blinds,  oh^  Ctueen  of  Night! 
And  trim  the  wicks  of  thy  great  chandelier, 

So  that  I  may  beneath  thy  silvery  thine 

With  silvery  pen  indite  the  silvery  line. 

Of  love  the  woes  I  sing — as  Virgil  did, 
The  man  who  first  decamped  from  Trojan  shoi 

Yes !  lUe  ego^^l  am  ho— t6tii, 
The  same,  who  erst  occasioned  deepest  snores, 

And  soundest  sleep  by  stanzas  in  thb  metre. 

Thought  quite  complet«,  but  these  are  much  completer. 

I  am  not  one  of  that  illustrious  few 
Who  wrote  the  Croaker  pieces— no,  not  I — 

I  wish  I  was :  then,  ladies,  unto  you 
I  might  my  Ijrre's  mellifluous, cadence  try 

To  strike  not  vainly,— and  such  music  poor 

That  you  would  throng  my  room,  like  Stewart's  store. 

But  Halleck's  Muse  is  silent ;  from  her  seat, 
Celestial  on  the  topmost  flowery  height 

Of  beautiful  Olympus,  on  harfui 
She  cometh  not  to  stray  beneath  the  Night 

That  now  o'er  all  the  world  poetic  lies, 

Because  the  Morning  Star  disdains  to  rise. 

So,  be  content,  ye  lovely  damosels, 

That  I,  a  caged  Canary,  dare  to  sing, 
While  the  sweet  Nightingale  in  stillness  dwells 

Hushed  into  slumber  on  his  folded  wing. 
List  then,  while  I  do  elevate  the  strain. 
Provoked  by  thee,  unkind  Matilda  Jane. 
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Sixteen,  ay,  eighteen  times  IVe  been  in  love 
With  blue,  brown,  hazel,  gray,  and  yellow  eyes ; 

Eighteen  dear  creatures  have  I  called  "  my  dove," 
And  heayed  whole  atmospheres  of  tender  sighs; 

At  many  a  shrine  Tve  been  a  worshipper ; 

But  never  loved,  ye  stars !  as  I  loved  her. 

Near  seven  years  have  flown — yes !  almost  seven, 
Since  first  we  plighted  to  each  other  vows ; 

When,  rolling  up  her  swinmiing  eyes  to  Heaven, 
She  said,  *'  Sweet  Peter,  1  wiU  be  your  spouse — ] 

I  will,  I  will,  by  yonder  orb  I  swear;" 

"  Oh !  swear  not  by  the  moon/'  I  cried  ;  "  take  care." 

I  was  her  Juliet— she  my  Romeo— 
That  is,  I  spake  the  words  that  Juliet  spake ; 

I  added,  likewise,  "  Dear,  don't  take  on  so, 
But  cease  your  lamentation  for  my  sake.*' 

She  ceased — I  ceased,  and  so  we  both  did  cease ; 

I  then  went  home,  and  wrote  an  *'  Ode  to  Greece." 

I  introduce  not,  through  a  lack  of  rhyme— 
The  land  of  sages  and  of  mighty  men ; 

For  that  it  was  about  the  very  time 
When  fair  Achaia  was  redeemed  again 

Each  Grecian  knows— sAe  had  a  Grecian  nose^ 

And  looked  as  modest  as  a  budding  rose. 

Alas  !  I  aggravate  the  inward  grief 
That  makes  my  tuneful  accents  so  forlorn ; 

In  writing  verses  thus  I  sedc  relief, 
But  press  my  heart  against  the  self-same  thorn 
.  That  pierced  me  thus  1  Oh !  why  doth  woman  cling 

Just  like  a  grape  vine  to  the  nearest  thing. 

I  went  away,  but  now  I  have  returned ; 

I  sought  Matilda,  Td  been  always  true ; 
I  loved  her  wildly — in  my  bosom  burned 

A  Vestal  fire  that  Time  ooukl  not  subdue ; 
I  wrote  her  so — and  she  sent  me  a  letter. 
To  say  she  liked  another  fellow  better. 

This  the  reward  of  Constancy,  ye  fiiir ! 

Let  no  man  put  in  woman's  love  his  faith ; 
Your  vows  are  fiilser  than  the  shifting  air. 

Your  feelings  transient  as  the  flitting  breath 
Along  a  diamond. — Well  I  I've  writ  enough 
Of  this  peculiarly  insipid  Btufif. 

Peteh. 
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Hisiory  of  the  English  Language  and  Liierature ;  by  Robert  Cham* 
hen ;  to  tthich  is  added^  a  History  of  American  Contributions  to 
ike  English  Language  and  Liierature ;  by  Rev.  Royal  Robbins* 
Hartford :  Edward  Hopkins*     1  oo2.  pp.  820. 

The  American  editor  of  this.  Tolume,  "  Ret.  Rotal  RoBBms,''  (what  a  glorious 
alliteration !)  commences  his  preface  with  some  sarcastic  remarks  upon  its  English 
author,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  because  he  was  either  wilfully  or  realljr  ignorant  of 
the  merits  of  certain  celebrated  American  writers  on  metaphysics,  Uieology,  and 
philosophy.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  it  seems,  saw  fit  to  confer  immortality  upon  no 
Americans  except  Franklin,  Irring,  and  Cooper ;  the  first  of  whom  is  by  the  Rey. 
Royal  Robbins  (what  a  river  of  a  name !)  distinguished  as  a  great  philosopher,  the 
second  as  a  fine  prose  writer,  and  the  third  as  an  ingenious  novelist.  We  agree  with 
Royal — not  irreverently  shall  we  designate  the  American  Editor,  sometimes  by 
one  and  sometimes  by  another  part  of  his  mellifluous  cognomen — we  agree  with 
Royal,  in  most  particularly  blaming  Robert  for  the  information  concerning  our 
many  great  men  which  he  has  so  surreptitiously  suppressed  and  wantonly 
withheld,  (how  gracefully  we  fall  into  alliteration !)  but  what  must  we  say 
of  Robbins  himfelf,  who,  though  living  in  the  midst  of  our  host  of  literra^ 
teurSf  has  most  manifestly  misjudged  many,  and  notoriously  neglected  not 
only  those  who  are  equally  worthy  of  notoriety  with  those  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned, but,  in  many  matters,  more  so  1  Oh!  Reverend  Royal  Robbins,  repent  of 
those  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  which  we  shall  unsparingly  signify  and 
point  out  to  thee.  Thou  sayest  in  thy  book,  that  this  our  beloved  journal  combineth 
"  instruction  with  amusement."  We  fear  that  the  latter  quality  will  be  found 
just  now  predominant ;  yet  if  thou  wilt  carefhlly  peruse  the  succeeding,  thou  shak 
be  made  wiser — ^yea,  instructed  greatly,  in  certain  points,  concerning  which 
thou  seemest  to  be  immersed  in  the  profi)undest  ignorance ! 

"  An  Austrian  anny,  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly,  by  battery  besieged  Bdjgrade  *, 
Cossack  commanders  cannonadmg  come. 
Dealing  destruction's  devastating  doom,"  dbc 

Knowest  thou,  Royal,  sumamed  Robbins,  who  was  the  autbor^f  those  mag- 
nificently alliterative  verses  1  Nay,  didst  thou  ever  hear  the  verses  before  1  No ! 
then  this  is  one  thing  in  which  thou  art  already  wiser.  As  they  begin,  so  con- 
tinue the  verses — gliding  one  after  another,  in  sjrmpbonious  alliteration  as  mu- 
sical as  thy  name,  which  might  be  brought  into  a  line,  thus : — 

Royal  Robbins  mmiDating  writes. 
VOL.  X.  73 
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The  last  woni  is  perfect  only  in  sound,  but  may  be  tolerated  by  the  exampla 
of  the  country  schoolmaster's  celebrated  toast — "  I  give  you,  fellow-citizens,"  he 
exclaimed,  "the  three  Rs— Reading,  'Riting,  and  'Rithmetic."  We  will  no 
longer  delay,  by  thus  dilating  digressively,  but  dip  directly  into  our  dish. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  "  that  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  Now  here  is  very 
good  broth  spoiled  by  only  two  cooks.  The  materials  were  sufficiently  abunr 
dant  to  have  made  soup  enough  for  all  the  literary  poor  in  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  not  have  been  vtery  thin  either ;  but  with  so  ^tde  skiU  have  these  been  used, 
that  the  liquid  in  which  {hey  have  been  boiled,  seems  to  be  less  nutritious  than 
that  which  is  senred  to  the  poor  in  Paris ;  in  which,  it  is  said,  that  an  expert  an- 
gler might  fish  for  a  week  without  catching  a  bone. 

"  A  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  !"    What  an  impos- 
ing title  i  What  a  long  tail  our  cat  has  got !  or  rather,  how  monstrous  a  head 
upon  how  diminutive  a  body !  Think  of  it — ".  A  history  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,"  prefixed  to  a  by  no  means  thick  duodecimo  of  390  pages  I  Well — 
Xjeaming  is  getting  to  be  made  very  easy.   The  royal  roond  has  beea  discovered 
at  last  by  Royal  Robbins.    The  discovery  of  the  application  of  Electio-Magaetic 
power  to  Rotary  motion  is  nothing  to  it.    We  shall  be  carried,  by  even  a  swifter 
agent  than  steam,  into  learning,  at  this  rate.    Two  other  names  are  henceforth 
to  be  added  to  the  two,  to  whom  the  English  and  American  nations  have  so  much 
cause  to  be  grateful.  Let  us  rejoice,  even  more  than  at  the  late  glorious  Whig  vic- 
tory, that  one  of  these  is  borne  by  a  fellow  countryman.    Robert  Chambers  and 
Royal  Robbins,  coadjutors  in  the  important  task  of  reducing  a  History  of  the  En- 
glish Langaage  and  Literature  to  320  duodecimo  pages,  your  names  shall  be  in- 
scribed beneath  those  of  Charles  Knight,  original  plotter  of  all  the  works  fi^r  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  Samuel  G.  GK>odrich,  real^though  with  the 
diffidence  inseparable  from  true  merit  unavowed — author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales! 
Already,  through  the  unwearied  and  nevei^to-be-too-much  commended  exer- 
tions of  the  first  of  these  last-named  gentlemen  has  the  world  of  English  literar 
ture  beheld  knowledge  diffused  into  its  remotest  comers.    Through  his  agency, 
have  the  abstruse  technicalities  of  Science  become  as  familiar  as  household  words 
in  and  about  Wapping  and  the  Five  Points,  and  the  recondite  speculations  of 
Philosophy  been  made  "  as  easy  as  lying"  to  the  elegant  purveyors  of  fish  in  Bil- 
lingsgate and  the  Hook.    Already,  through  the  indefiitigable  and  disinterested  la- 
bors of  the  last-named  Philoprogenitive  author,  have  not  only  History  and  Geogra- 
phy becone  mere  playthings  to  the  intellects  of  children,  and  Mineralogy  and 
Conchology  simple  studies,  but  Mathematics  have  been  mastered,  and  it  is  contem- 
plated to  reduce  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia  to  dimensions  suiuble  for  the 
juvenUe  grasp,  and  to  simplify  to  the  infantile  understanding  the  whole  mystery 
of  Fluxions.    Vet,  stupendous  as  the  acoomplishmenfs  of  these  two  authors 
may  be  considered,  they  must  pale  their  renown  before  that  of  a  Chambers  and  a 
Robbins.    A  History  of  English  Literature !   Why,  we  once  thought  of  giving  a 
course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  to  set  ibrth  some  hints  for  a  plan  of  such  a  work, 
which,  as  we  thought,  should  be  eommenced  by  a  ripe  scholar  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  continued  till  his  death :— bequeathed  by  him  to  another  equally  capa- 
ble, it  was  to  be  continued  till  his  death ;  by  him  surrenderod  to  still  another, 
and  so  on,  it  was  to  make  slow  and  magnificent  progress,  till  completed  by  the 
twenty-fourth  man.    Each  was  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  task,  each  was  to 
write  but  one  volume,  and  there  were  to  be  but  twenty-four  volumes.    From 
the  small  work  before 'us,  prepared  by  only  two  pair  of  hands,  we  perceive  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  compress  all  this  world  of  labor  into  a  nut-shell. 
If  the  attempt  be  a  successful  one,  what  praise  is  not  diie  to  the  projectors  ! 
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Leiov  9oe  wlnt  has  been  dona.;  and  wltlKral  deac6ndine^  ibo  miiiately  into  pai^ 
lieuian,  wJuei  our  space  will  not  alloir,  let  «s  look  at  the  rsspeoiTe  labors  of 
this  BoauKMit  and  Fletcher  of  Litenury  HiMory.    It  appeajra,  as  we  have  re* 
marked,  that  Royal  Robbtas  (how  we  dote  on  that  alliteraiioB !)  pokeif  Robert 
Chamben  m  the  ribs  abeat  his  Be^^leet  of  American  authors.    He  might  hare 
had  "  a  smarter  chance'*  of  finding  fault  with  his  literary  brother,  if  he  had  ob- 
aerred  that  Mr.  Chambers's  ignorance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  domain  of 
AmerieaD  letters.    Fnem  *'  the  Teaerable  Bede"  down  to  Mt.  Robert  Cham\^ 
himsstf->whem  he  modestly  oommemorates  as  having  been  associated  with  hie 
brother  Mr.  WiUiam  Ghanbers  in  the  conducting  of  "  a  periodical  sheet  of  origi* 
aal  and  select  literature,  eacilled  Chambers'*  Edimlmrgh  Journal^'  in  whieh  a  quan- 
tity of  mailer  s(|ual  to  that  contained  in  a  number  of  the  Library  of  Usefu} 
Knowledge,  was  offered  at  a  fourth  of  the  price,-- ibeve  occur  many  omiasiona  of 
names  not  altogether  unknown  to  Fame,  though  unrerealed  to  such  babes  aa 
himself    There  are  also  omissions  of  facts  as  well  as  of  names,  which  are  in 
many  cases  judiciously  interpolated  by  the  American  Editor,  and  of  which  he 
takes  care  to  preserve  the  credit  by  placing  them,  like  patches  of  blue  sky,  between 
stars,  and,  after  having  alluded  to  the  manner  of  designation  in  his  preface,  noting 
the  same  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.    These  interpolations,  though  made  in  the' 
compressed  and  unsatisfactory  style  of  the  original  work,  are  not  without  their 
value,  and  display  a  degree  of  infoimaiion,  of  which  Mr.  Chambers,  through  in- 
advertent haste  or  a  carelessness  of  resean^h,  did  not  possess  himtaelf. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  periods.    Very  curt  and  meagre  are  the  notices 
of  the  fathers  of  English  Literature;  and  the  observations  made  upon  their  works 
evidently  emanate  from  a  common-place  mind,  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
quaint  beauties  and  rare  conceits.    Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia  is  called  "  dull 
and  antiquated" — a  regret  is  expressed  that  three  more  cantos  of  the  twelve  which 
are  all  that  are  left  to  us  of  Spenser's  Fa^y  Glueen,  had  nut  perished  with  the  six 
last,  said  to  have  been  lost  by  the  servant  to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted  to  be 
conveyed  from  Ireland  to  England, — and  of  Donne  and  his  followers  it  is  remarked 
that,  though  '*  possessed  of  many  of  the  highest  requisites  of  poetry  >  they  were  misled 
by  learning  and  false  taste  into  such  extravagances,  both  of  idea  and  language, 
as  rendered  all  their  latter  qualities  useless."    The  standard  by  which  judgments 
like  these  were  formed,  must  have  been  entirely  modern,  and  modern  in  the  most 
hum-drum  sense  of  the  word.    To  rightly  criticise  the  productions  of  an  early 
age,  it  is  requisite  that  the  critic  ahould,  by  long  and  accurate  contemplation  of  its 
peculiarities,  be  able  to  transport  himself  into  its  ooatams,  and  modes  of  thought 
and  appreciation,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  determine  on  beauties  or  faults  of  style, 
as  they  appeared  to  cotemporaries,  and  not  to  a  generation  existing  upon  a  stage 
which  exhibits  few  vestiges  of  the  intellectual  habits  of  its  former  occupants. 

Besides  his  lack  of  critical  acumen,  there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  simplicity 
in  Mr.  Chambers's  observations,  which  are  positively  humorous.  In  concluding 
his  notice  of  Lord  Bacon,  which,  like  most  of  the  other  notices,  is  short  but  not 
sweet,  he  sagaciously  remarks, "  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  that  knowledge  was 
tke  same  as  power.  His  own  life  unfortunately  showed  that  there  might  be  great 
knowledge  without  power.  Subsequent  philosophers  have  agreed  that  knowledge 
is  what  Bacon  described  it,  only  when  combined  with  moral  excellence,  which, 
though  apt  to  be  favored  and  improved  by  knowledge,  is  not  always  found  in  iu 
company."  Comment  on  so  shrewd  an  observation  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general  stands  of  our  author's  philoaophical  reflections. 
In  speaking  of  Milton,  he  objects  to  *'  considerable  portions'*  of  Paradise  Lost — 
ia  whieh  "  the  poet  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  short  of  his  design*-"  that  <*  gdb> 
ks  hie  imagaa  aie^  and  lofty  Uw  strain  of  his  sentiments,  still  jas  heaven  ie 
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only  a  more  magnificent  kind  of  earth,  and  his  most  exalted  sapematnnd  being* 
•nly  a  nobler  order  of  men."  If  by  '*  exalted  supernatural  beings"  be  inlended  the 
angels,  no  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  poet,  for  man  is  said  by  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  made  *'  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.**  It  is  very  iair 
logic,  then,  to  conclude,  that  the  angels  are  only  a  little  higher  than  man. 

But,  while  we  smile  at  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  work  as  inefficient 
to  convey  the  instruction  intended,  let  us  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  those  parts  which 
seepi  to  be  prepared  with  a  care  and  discrimination,  wfaieh  would,  if  equally  ob- 
served throughout,  have  rendered  the  labors  of  Mr.  Chambers  acoeptable  to  the 
public  The  extracts,  presented  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  certain  authors, 
infrequent  as  they  are,  and  invidious  as  the  selection  must  have  been,  are  made 
with  gbod  taste.  As  an  instance  of  this  fact  take  the  following  verses,  designed 
to  show  the  "  exquisite  beauty "  which  sometimes  blooms  amidst  '*  the  sorry 
writing  "  of  Andrew  Marvell : — 

''the  IfraPR's  DESCRimON   OP  HER  FAWK. 


"  With  sweetest  milk,  and  sugar, 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nurs^  i 


,  first 


And  as  it  grew  so  every  day 

It  wax'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 

It  had  SO  sweet  a  breath  !  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft, 

And  white,  shall  I  say  1  than  my  hand — 

Than  any  lady's  of  the  land ! 

"  ft  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
*Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oil  would  challenge  me  the  race  j 
And  when  't  had  leil  me  far  away, 
'Twould  sta]^,  and  run  again,  and  stay. 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

^*  I  have  a  little  garden  of  my  own, 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 
And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 
And  all  the  spring  time  of  the  year 
It  loved  only  to  m  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  o.fl,  where  it  should  lie; 
Yet  eould  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 
Find  it  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 
For  in  the  fiaxen  lilies'  shade. 
It  like  a  bank  of  lUies  laid. 
rUpon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 
Until  its  lips  ev'n  seem'd  to  bleed ;  * 

And  then  to  me  *t  Would  boldly  trip, 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  hp. 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
■On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 
And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  iiv*d  long,  it  would  have  been 
lilies  withoutr— roses  withia." 

The  observations  on  Drpden  and  the  ppetioal  machinists  of  his  time,  are  ve- 
ry wdl  madeu    They  are  so  felicitous,  that  they  seem  to  have  emanatsd  from  a 
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freth  mind.  Take  tlus  eoinp«riion  between  the  writers  of  that  day  and  the  clase 
of  "drinkers  from  the  oU  well  of  English  undefiled"  by  whom  they  had  been 
jMeoeded:*^ 

"  The  difference  between  the  style  of  yerstfication  here  exemplified,  and  that 
which  flourished  in  earlier  times,  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked.  Tne  poets  antece- 
dent to  the  Commonwealth,  especially  Spenser,  Shakspeare.  Drayttm,  and  the 
dramatists  of  the  reig^  of  Jsunes  I.,  uttered  sentiments,  described  characters,  and 
painted  external  naturB,  with  a  luxuriant  neglii^nce  and  freedom,  occasionally 
ipnng  way  to  ooaraenese  and  conceit,  and  though  apparently  unable  at  anv 
time  to  perceiye  when  they  were  writing  effectively  or  otherwise,  they  were  al- 
ways easy,  and  frequently  very  happy.  They  formed  nothing  like  what  is  call- 
ed a  school  of  iDrUerSj  for  they  had  nardly  any  rules  to  be  acquired.  The  Com- 
monwealth, with  its  religious  and  political  troubles,  may  be  said  to  hare  put  an 
end  to  this  class  of  poets.  Those  who  sprung  up  in  the  ensuing  period,  stu- 
died as  their  model  the  stately  and  regular  rersmcation  that  prevailed  in  France, 
to  which  they  were  introduced  by  the  adherents  of  the  court,  who  had  endured  a 
long  exile  in  that  country.  This  new  method  was  introduced  with  the  imposing 
character  of  the  style  of  ciTilized  Europe,  as  regulated  bv  most  authontatitre 
rales  of  antiquity,  while  the  old  Ene^lisn  manner,  which  had  no  followers  on 
the  Continent,  was  regarded  as  something  too  homely  for  polished  society.  Ten- 
derness and  fancy  were  now  exchanged  tor  satire  and  sophistry ;  lines,  rugged 
perhaps,  but  sparkling  with  rich  thought,  and  melting  with  genuine  feeling,  gave 

£laoe  to  smooth,  accurate,  monotonous  epic  couplets,  in  which  the  authors  would 
ave  been  ashamed  to  display  any  profound  sentiment,  or  any  idea  of  startling 
novelty.  The  yery  subjects  of  poetry  were  now  essentially  different  from  what 
they  had  been.  The  new  order  of  writers,  men  of  scholarly  education,  and  ac- 
customed to  live  in  fashionable  society,  applied  themselves  to  describe  the  artifi- 
cial world  of  manners,  to  flatter  or  satirize  their  contemporaries ;  or,  if  they  at 
times  ventured  upon  any  thing  connected  with  rural  nature,  it  was  not  till  they 
had  disguised  it  under  a  set  of  eold,  lifeless  ima^^  borrowed  from  the  pastorafs 
of  antiquity.  The  nymphs  and  swains  of  this  class  of  poets,  were  like  the 
nymphs  and  swains  of  a  masquerade,  well-bred  people  dressed  in  good  clothes^ 
rather  fiaincifully  made.  The  former  were  Delias,  or  Clues,  or  Corinnas ;  the 
latter  Damons,  or  Strephons,  or  Cymons.  They  might  have  the  crook  or  the 
milk-pail  in  their  hands,  but  they  had  not  human  nature  in  their  hearts,  nor  its 
language  upon  their  tongues.  The  most  lively  and  poetical  objects  had  to  sub- 
mit to  a  colder  kind  of  nomenclature  at  the  hands  of  these  poets.  The  sun  ob> 
tained  the  classic  appellation  of  Phoebus.  The  flowers  could  not  be  alluded  to 
otherwise  than  as  the  offspring  of  the  goddess  Flora ;  the  north- wind  was  perso- 
nified under  the  doubly  treezmg  epithet  of  Boreas  j  and  a  voyage  could  not  be 
perlbnned,  unlets  by  special  &vor  of  Neptune  and  h&s  Tritons.^' 

The  period  of  letters  ranked  as  the  fourth,  and  extending  from  1649  to  1689 — 
is  much  better  managed  than  those  which  precede  or  those  which  fisUow  it  in  our 
duodecimo.  In  treating  of  the  writers  of  the  fiflh  period,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers 
falls  onoe  more  into  child-like  naiviU,  Of  Pope^  lie  says : — "  In  his  early  years 
be  had  much  intercourse  with  a  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  is  described  as  having  been 
a  mixture  of  the  pedant  and  the  beau ;  and  from  this  individual  he  acquired  many 
habits  of  thinking  and  expression  hy  no  means  amiable^ — in  partiaUar^  a  sarcas- 
tic waff  of  treating  thefewuUe  sex,**  If  such  criticism  is  not  funny,  we  know  not 
what  is.  It  reminds  us  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  never  could  understand  an  ironi- 
cal remark.  Tell  him  that  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese,  and  he  would 
not  credit  the  absurdity —not  he !  Speaking  of  one  of  the  great  writers  of  a  for- 
mer age,  Mr.  Chambers  calls  him  a  person  of  "  uncommon  talent."  Ue  must 
have  been  the  man  who  declared,  in  conversation,  *'  QoUsmith  is  a  pretty  poet.** 
To  show  that  Mr.  Pope's  sarcasm  on  the  female  sex  was  not  altogether  un- 
deserved, we  will  relate  an  observation  made  by  one  of  the  fair  to  ourselves, 
not  dissimilar  in  simplicity  to  those  of  Mr.  Chambers.  We  were  quoting 
itom  Milton  the  beautiful  passage  ending, 
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*'  Smoothing  the  ra^en  down  of  datfnwM  tiH  it  BBcriled.'* 

*'  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  lovely  creature,  "  where  is  that  from  1*'  "  Fram  CenM^ 
Miss."  "  Comua !  who  is  hc  1"  "  It  is  not  a  be,  Miss,  but  a  dramatic  scene, 
entitled  a  Masi^ue,  by  Milton."  *'0h!  Milton,  I  have  read  hia  Terget  noett 
poet  f* 

Though  agreeable  the  task,  we  must  not  linger  to  euU  paore  flowers  from  Me. 
Chambers's  sparse  parterre;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  among  the  old  writers,  do 
mention  is  made  of  that  "  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,"  Qeorge  Hevbevt,  whese 
verses  are  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  Who  does  not  remember  his  "  Tirtue,* 
commencing, 

"  Swe^  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright^ 
The» bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky^'^ 

Other  omissions,  equally  important,  which  we  eannot  stop  to  designate,  oo* 
cur  in  the  six  first  periods.  Lord  Bolingbroke  h  deepatehed  in  a  tkiid  of  a 
page. 

We  now  come  to  the  seventh  and  last  period,  and  shall  here  chiefly  confine  our- 
selves to  the  observations  made  by  the  American  editor  upon  the  living  writers 
of  the  present  day.  The  following,  however,  from  the  English  eoncoctor  of 
words  into  sentences  which  pretend  to  embody  the  characteristics  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, are  quite  enough,  without  any  request,  like  Dogberry's,  from  his  own  mouth, 
to  make  us  "  write  him  down  an  ass."  Of  the  works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
("  blessings  upon  him,  and  eternal  praise  P')  he  writes  >^ 
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'*  He  began  to  publish  verses  in  1794,  but  for  some  years  after  that  period 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  political  compositions.  An  undue  devotion  to  the  stud;f 
of  metaphysics  t»nd  of  Gkrman  literature  seems  to  have  early  blighted  the  genius 
of  this  poet,  whose  powers,  both  of  imagination  and  of  expression,  are  amone  the 
highest  that  have  been  known  in  the  present  age.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  hia 
ponms  which  is  not  in  some  respect  imperfect  or  deformed,  and  it  is  only  in  a  fow 
particular  passages  that  he  appears  in  nis  native  and  genuine  lustre." 

And  this  is  pretty  much  all  that  is  said.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  disgust 
ns  with  the  miserable  incapacity  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  We  are  positive 
that  he  could  not  have  produced  the  passage  quoted  from  the  notice  of  Diydsn. 
He  is  a  driveller  in  the  last  stage  of  second  childhood. 

With  this  compliment,  we  turn  from  him  with  pleasure  to  his  rnnch  superior 
assistant,  the  mellifluously-named  Rev.  Royal  Robbinv. 

We  remark  primarily,  that  Mr.  Robbins  was  unfitted  for  thetaskof  exeemiftg 
even  an  outline  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  our  literature  from  a  laek  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principal  and  best  known  of  our  authors.  He  mentions 
the  names  of  several  who  deservedly  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  catalogue  Of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  country ;  but  he  baa 
passed  by  others  equally  worthy  of  commemoration.  Among  those  who  oecnpy 
a  subordinate  rank,  he  has  named  individuals  far  inforior  to  many  who  have  de- 
served and  gained  the  public  approbation.  We  will  prove  this  by  a  reeital  of  « 
few  of  the  neglected  authors,  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well 
as  of  those  whose  reputation  is  not  limited  to  the  State  or  section  in  which  they 
reside,  but  have  been  heard  of  even  in  Hartford,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  aa 
fitr  "  down  East"  as  Kennebunk. 

First  of  the  poets  ;  he  has  not  mentioned  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  a  name  dear 
to  Americans,  and  author  of  a  poem,  which,  for  fanciful  and  delicate  imagery, 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country,  and  seldom  in  any  other.    Did  the 


R«v.  R«y«l  Robbins  neycr  hear  ef  **  the  Culprit  Fay  1*'  Did  he  never  meet  with 
the  addieas  to  the  Auerioan  Flag,  a  poem  aa  familiar  aa  Yankee  Doodle  to  Ame- 
aiean  earsl  Were  the  shadows  in  whieh  he  seems  to  dweU  nerer  pierced  by  the 
mys  of  genius  which  flowed  from  Wishimgtom  Allston,  John  GraekleaV 
Wmnuii,  GeoBOE  D.  PaEnnoE,  or  Haxwah  Oodld  1  The  omission  of  the  last 
name  is  absolutely  surprising,  fiir  Biiss  Gh>uld  is,  beyond  all  comparieon,  the 
most  gifted  and  most  pleasing  poetess  in  this  hemisphere.  Did  our  Editor  never 
hear  of  Outcb  Wbnjmbll  Houus,  one  of  the  most  graeeful,  witty,  and  delightful 
makem  of  Terse  in  modem  times— nor  of  Wilus  ^atlord  Clabkb,  nor  HsNar 
PicKouMG,  nor  Wiluam  CaoewiLL  1  Nor,  among  the  females  who  have  adorned 
our  literature,  of  Mits.  BaooKS,  wife  of  Mr.  James  G.  Brooks  whom  he  mentions, 
and,  in  eonjunotion  with  whom,  she  published  many  beautifiil  eflusions*-nor  of 
Maa.  EiiBuar,  nor  Miss  Bogart,  nor  of-— and  here  our  astonishment  would  rise 
into  despair,  if  we  had  not  already  despaired  of  the  Bey.  Royal  Bobbins— of 
IjOcrjstja  Maria  Datiimon  1  This  last  has  become  a  name  nearly  as  famous  aa 
that  of  ChaiUfian  in  the  reeords  bf  early  genius ;  her  poems  have  been  highly 
eommendcd  in  the  Liondon  Cluarterly  Review,  and  a  charming  sketch  of  her  life 
prepared  by  Miss  Sedgwick.  We  sute  this  for  Royal's  individual  information, 
not  because  the  whole  world  is  not  cognizant  of  the  fects.  We  state,  also  wiih 
similarly  beneficent  intent,  that,  among  the  novelists  of  our  country,  there  have 
been  such  personages  as  Dr.  Robbrt  M.  Biro,-  author  of  a  series  of  novels  infe- 
rior in  reputation  only  to  those  of  Cooper  and  Brown;  as  Wm.  P.  Ejsnnboy,  the 
admirable  author  of  "  SwaUow  Bam"  and  "  B»rs^&io€  Rabins&u  s"  as  Johm  T. 
Irving  ;  as  PaorsssoR  Inoraham.  But  we  need  not  go  on  swelling  the  list.  One 
would  have  thought  that  at  least  Miss  Leslib  might  have  been  added.  We  will 
astonish  the  reader  with  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  miscellaneous  writers  of  whose 
names  and  productions  no  mention  is  made  in  this  "  History  of  Literature.'^ 
Robert  Walsh  of  Philadelphia;  Alexander  Slidbll,  author  of  *'  a  Year  in 
Spain ;''  Thomas  Grimke,  of  Charleston,  8.  C ;  Matthew  Caret,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Matthew  L.  Davis,  author  of*'  The  Life  of  Burr;"  William  L.  Stone; 
WiLLUM  Legqbtt  ;  Theodore  8.  Fat  ;  William  Cox.  As  he  mentions  George 
p.  Morris,  we  marvel  at  his  omission  of  the  two  last;  we  thought  their  names, 
and  that  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  inseparably  woven  in  the  same  wreath  of  renown. 
The  Rev.  Royal  Robbins  has  not  failed  to  notice  certain  polemical  and  other 
works  of  a  serious  cast ;  but  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  particular  per- 
suasion, and  hardly  to  have  stepped  off  of  the  Saybrook  platform.  Did  he  never 
encounter  the  names  of  Bishop  White,  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dr.  Hawkes  ?  nor  to 
Samuel  Webber,  Abner  Alden,  Professor  Cleavland  1  But  we  no  longer 
specify ;  if  we  were  to  go  a  little  lower  in  the  scale  of  merit,  we  might  fill  the  re- 
mainder of  this  journal  with  the  names  of  writers,  every  one  of  whom  is  equal  if 
not  superior  to  those  selected.  We  could  not  expect  that  all  of  the  "  two  thousand*' 
should  be  mentioned ;  but  we  do  expect  that  some  sort  of  discretion,  discrimina- 
tion, and  appreeiation  should  be  indicated.  Mr.  Robbins  politdy  offers  to  supply 
any  omissions  which  may  be  pointed  out,  but  to  do  so,  on  the  same  scale  of 
merit  which  he  has  here  adopted,  would  require  at  least  two  more  such  vohimes. 
Thus  fer  the  kind,  attentive,  and  ferbemriag  reader  of  this  notice  has  been  sur- 
priaed  at  the  negleet  displayed  by  the  Rev.  Royal  Robbins  of  oertajn  weQ- 
known  names ;  but  we  now  propose  to  petrify  him  with  amaxemeDt,  by  the 
HMntioQ  of  two  or  three  most  iUueCrions,  glorious,  and  world^fcaowned  indi> 
▼iduab;  and  it  is  still  more  nmrvellonily  wonderful  that  these  should  have  been 
<»verlooked  in  any  work  making  pretensions  to  give  an  aooount  of  literature. 
We  are  no  less  aetoniihBd  at  the  ovenight  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chambers; 
for,  although  Americans,  has  not  their  fame  taken  to  itself  the  wings  of  the 
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morning,  and  dwelt  in  the  utteEmott  parts  of  the  aea  1  Whoae  heart  doei  not 
"  leap  up,"  as  Wordsworth's  did  when  he  "  beheld  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,*' 
at  the  magic  sound  of  Sumnbb  Linooln  Fairfield  !  Inimitable  baid  I  thou 
strikest  the  lyre,  and  what  delicious  harmonics  quiver  along  the  strings  \  what 
strains  of  indignant,  heart-rending  defiance!  what  woiul  cadences,  espies- 
sive  of  a  mind  surcharged  with  grief  at  the  world's  cruel  indifference !  What 
thy  poems  lacked  in  quality  they  made  vip  in  quantity,  as  the  groaning  sheiTcs 
of  booksellers  bore  witness,  kvea  now,  ill  our  mind's  eye,  we  behold  thee,  like 
Homer  journeying  through  the  cities  of  Greece,  traTelhng  about  firom  town  to 
town  rehearsing  thy  immortal  epics  at  half-ardoUar  a  piece  to  grown  people, 
children  half-price ;  or,  accompanied  by  thy  veneraUe  and  irresistible  maternal 
ancestor,  soliciting  subscriptions.  But  not  only  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  rivals  ibr 
the  guerdon  of  fame,  has  Royal  Robbins  denied  record.  Where  is  Dr.  McHenry, 
the  author  of  Friendship — a  poem,  and  the  Wilderness-*a  novel,  in  which  Go* 
neral  George  Washington  is  represented  as  on  his  knees  to  a  cruel  young  wo- 
man !  Oh  1  where  1  Where  is  Emmons,  vulgarly  but  endearingly  called  Pickle  1 
where  the  author  of  "  the  FaEDONUD,''  a  gigantic  poem,  divided  into  Five  Can- 
tos, thus— First  Canto,  Heaven;  Second  Canto,  Heaven  CenUnmeds  Third 
Canto,  HeU;  Fourth  Canto,  HeU  CanUnuedf  Fifth  Canto,  BaUk  of  Detroil? 
Oh,  where  1  And  where  is  McDonald  Clark,  "  the  mad  poet,"  mad  out  of  sheer 
inspiration?  Where— now  for  the  climax— where  is  MRS.  ROYAL  1  who 
pulsus  in^nind  of  the  ballad  of  "  The  Screeching  Lady,"  and  who,  though  impo* 
litely  called  by  John  Neal "  a  douhle-fisted  fellow  in  petticoau,"  is 

"  A  woman  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon." 

The  omission  of  this  sweet  sunflower  of  Literature  is  no  more  excusable,  on  the 
part  of  Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  than  that  of  her  sister-spirit,  Mrs.  TroUope^  who 
might  be  called  the  cauliflower  if  not  more  closely  akin  to  the  cabbage— 

"  That  giant-rose  wrapt  in  a  green  surtout." 

But  we  must  wind  up  this  long  *'  screed."  The  importance  of  the  topic  must 
be  our  excuse  for  the  space  devoted  to  its  consideration.  We  recommend  to  Mr. 
Robbins  to  suppress  the  present  title  of  his  book,  and,  instead  of  calling  it  '^  a 
History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,"  to  substitute  the  more  grand- 
iloquent and  appropriate  one  of^  "  A  Lexicographical  account,  in  Chronological 
order,  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  undistinguished  authors  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  vUh omissions" 


Ernest  Makraeera.    By  ike  author  of  **  PeZkom,"  <«  Eugene  Aram, 
,"  4^    New-York:  Harper  and  Brothers* 


Thb  first  intention  of  Mr.  Bulwer  was  to  caH  this  novel  "  The  School  of  Life ;" 
the  substitution  of  the  hero's  name,  as  the  ^pellation  of  the  book  itself,  was  d»> 
termined  upon  after  the  first  volume  was  printed.  We  mention  this  ciicumstanoa 
as  in  some  sort  explaining  the  author's  intentions  in  the  oomposition  of  Ernest 
Maltravers ;  his  conception  of  the  snecess  with  which  those  intentions  have  been 
effected,  may  be  gathered  from  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  second  volume,  is 
which  he  states  his  belief  that  the  tale  presenU  *'  a  feithful  survey  of  the  philoso' 
phy  of  human  life." 
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We  are  not  of  tlie  number  who  think  it  expedient,  or  perhaps  necessary,  to 
contend  against  the  general'opinion  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  genius ;  there  must  be  lOfM' 
thing  in  the  man  whose  works  are  in  the  hands  of  thousands  on  the  very  day  of 
their  publication.  But  we  do  make  bold  to  dilfer  from  Mr.  Bulwer  himsdf,  and, 
it  may  be,  from  many  of  his  admirers,  on  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  excellence. 
It  is  evident  enough,  as  well  finom  his  express  declarations  as  from  the  general 
character  of  his  writings,  that  Mr.  Bulwer  piques  himself  on  his  philosophy ; 
that,  in  his  own  estimation,  h\M  forte  lies  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  know- 
ledge touehing  human  motives,  and  the  mutual  aaion  of  character  upon  events 
and  of  events  upon  character — and  in  the  ability  with  which  he  developes  and 
illustrates  these  in  the  progress  of  his  narratives.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  ha 
is  neither  unconsaous  of,  nor  dissatisfied  with,  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  a 
story ;  but  it  is  obvious  enough,  that  in  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  narrative  is 
but  the  handmaid  to  metaphysics,  and  that  what  he  tells  is  far  exceeded  in  value 
by  what  he  teaches. 

In  this  opinion  we  do  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Bulwer.  His  stories  we 
hold  to  be  admirably  adapted,  both  to  excite  and  please  the  imagination ;  but  his 
philosophy  We  conceive  to  be  not  only  shallow,  but  unsound.  In  the  invention 
and  disposition  of  incident,  for  the  purposes  of  the  novelist,  we  give  him  no  living 
superior,  and  none  dead,  of  modern  days,  except  Walter  Soott;  but  we  can  never 
consent  to  dignify  his  brilliant  common-places  with  the  name  of  metaphysics. 
That  they  are  brilliant,  and  striking,  and  eminently  successful  m  catching  the 
fancy — ^we  cannot  say  the  mind — ^is  not  to  be  questioned  \  bat  there  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  in  them.  The  fact  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  moment.  Try  to  remem- 
ber one  of  them.  Yon,  madam  or  sir,  who  have  lately  been  reading  "  Eugene 
Aram,*'  for  instance^  or  '*  The  Disowned,"  or  this  new  "  firnest  Maltravers,"  and 
have  been  captivated  by  the  showy  maxims  scattered  in  such  lavish  profusion 
through  its  pages ;  recall  to  mind,  if  you  can,  a  single  idea  or  sentiment  of  the 
many  which  appeared  to  you  at  once  so  novel  and  so  just-^so  brilliant  and  so 
profound.  You  cannot  do  it.  They  pleased  your  imagination,  but  they  did  not 
impress  themselves  upon  your  understanding.  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing  in 
them — and  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  philosc^y. 

We  might  here  go  on  to  show  the  ground  on  which  we  make  our  other  charge 
against  it — that  of  unsoundness,  but  it  has  been  better  done  by  abler  critics  3  and, 
besides,  we  have  not  time  and  room  to  spare.  Enough  fi>r  the  present  to  say, 
that  its  great  fault  is  the  attempt  to  raise  intelleetuality  above  morality ;  to  est»- 
blish  mere  mind,  not  only  as  the  sure  and  fitting  guide  of  conduct  with  refer- 
ence to  temporal  success,  but  also  as  the  instrument  of  happiness  here  and  here-' 
after.  Not  that  we  conceive  Mr.  Bulwer  to  be  an  infidd,  or  even  a  doubting 
sceptic^  far  from  it ;  we  believe  that  he  intends  to  be  a  teacher  of  high  and  solemn 
truth,  and  really  flatters  himself  that  he  has  singularly  clear  and  just  notions 
respecting  man's  capacities,  and  moral  nature,  and  duties  for  life  and  eternity. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Ae  thinks  his  philosophy  perfectly  sound,  and  in  accord- 
ance not  only  with  the  developements  of  human  life,  but  also  with  the  language 
and  spirit  of  revelation — the  difficulty  is,  that  of  the  former  he  knows  not  mach, 
and  of  the  latter  nothing ;  having  sought  his  knowledge  of  both,  not  in  obser- 
vation and  careful  study  with  the  sincere  desire  to  learn,  but  in  certain  of  the 
heathen  ethical  writers,  whom  he  has  read  more  than  he  has  understood. 

But  of  Ernest  Maltravers.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  present  day,  and  intended  to  il- 
lustrate, not  so  much  the  manners  as  the  political  and  moral  opinions  of  the  day 
in  Elngland.  The  hero  is  an  English  aristocrat  by  birth  and  in  feeling,  striving 
to  be  a  republican  in  principle.  Splendidly  endowed,  of  course,  with  intellect, 
and  devoured  by  an  insatiable  ambition  of  fame,  for  which  he  strives  in  the  field 
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of  literature ;  proud  of  his  order  and  of  his  station  in  society,  and  yet  despising^ 
that  very  order ;  contemning  the  advantages  of  station,  and  strongly  disposed  to 
view  with  general  soom  the  opinions  of  all  mankind,  even  when  they  bear  that 
relation  to  himself  which  constitutes  the  very  fame  he  covets.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  such  a  character  is  not  an  absolute  novelty,  either  in  books  or  in 
real  life.  Some  hundreds  of  such  heroes  are  to  be  found  in  modem  novels  -,  and 
Lord  Byron  might  have  stood  as  the  lay-figure  to  all  the  limners.  Notwithstand- 
ing several  interjectional  disclaimers,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bulwer  had  his 
looking-glass  before  him  when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Ernest  Maltravers;  and 
that  he  is  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  catch  a  striking 
likeness. 

The  other  personages  of  the  tale  are  not  remarkably  original  These  are,  a 
adfish  and  unprincipled  rascal,  passing  for  a  clever  and  very  gentlemanly  fellow 
— Uenif  a  crack-brained  Italian  poet — t<em,  a  sensible,  weU*6ducated  and  accom- 
plished Frenchman,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
author— i^^m,  a  thriving  man  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly  piety — ^thiee  or 
four  elderly  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  in  particular — ajid  three  heroines. 
Of  these,  two  are  beautiful  and  finely  imagined  conceptions ;  the  other,  an  Italian 
countess,  is  merely  the  polished,  intellectual,  but  not  too  pure-minded  and  well- 
principled  French  woman  of  the  last  century,  as  we  see  them  exhibited  by  each 
other  and  themselves;  but  she  is  dressed  up  for  this  occasion  in  the  habits  and 
habitudes  of  1837. 

The  best  and  most  original  eharacters  in  Elmest  Maltravers  are  the  two  Eng- 
lish heroines — for  such  they  are,  not  only  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, but  in  their  relation  to  the  distinguished  individual  who  gives  the  work  its 
name.  The  idea  with  which  Mr.  Bulwer  has  set  out  in  the  delineation  of  these 
characters,  has  been  that  of  perfect  contrast  One  of  them  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  impersonation  of  mind — ^intellect ;  the  other  of  soul,  or  affection.  One  is  of 
the  highest  rank  in  society — ^mistress  of  enormous  wealth — beautiful  and  accom- 
plished beyond  description— witty  and  self-willed,  as  becomes  an  Earl's  only 
daughter,  and  heiress,  in  her  own  right,  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
The  other  is  also  beautiful,  but  in  all  else  the  antagonist  of  her  rival — for  rivals 
they  are,  unconsciously,  in  the  affection  of  signor  Maltravers.  The  daughter  of 
crime  and  poverty,  nurtured  in  want,  both  mental  and  bodily,  her  mind  is  a  perfect 
tabula  rasa,  until  she  learns  at  onoe  to  love  and  to  think ;  and  her  intellect  and 
her  affections  are  awakened  to  life,  action,  and  developement  together. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  this  very  loose  and  meagre  sketch,  that  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bulwer  here  are  materials  for  a  story  ^at  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
of  pleasure  not  to  read.  The  moral  which  he  intended  to  convey  in  it,  or  rather 
the  philosophy  of  which  it  was  designed  to  be  the  vehicle,  may  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected at  the  reader's  pleasure.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  like  Malvolio  in  the 
play, — ^we  "  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  his  opinion." 


The  Hawk-Chief;  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Country :  hy  John  T.  Irving, 
Jr,    In  two  voUs,    Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  Indian  warfare.  The  woof  is  spun  with  great  nice* 
ty,  though  the  warp  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  new.  The  same  class  of 
incidents,  always  chosen  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  here  adopted.  There  is  due  measure 
of  horrors  and  dangers,  and  much  more  than  a  quaTUwn'suficit  of  fighting;  in- 
deed, the  novel  might  have  been  divided  as  Christopher  North  partitions  off  his 
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rhapsodies  in  Blackwood,  into  PiftUs.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  impressiTe  in  the 
perusal ;  but,  unfortunately,  just  after  we  had  closed  the  book,  we  saw  the  Foxes, 
Sacs,  Sioux,  and  loways,  then  on  their  visit  to  this  city.  The  sight  of  these 
absurd-looking  wretches  banished  all  our  romance,  and,  strongly  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  it  seemed  to  us  surprising  that  any  imagination 
could  invest  one  of  them  with  the  grandeur  of  form  and  elevation  of  character 
ascribed  to  "  the  Hawk-Chief."  We  can  easily  conceive  of  the  shuddering  dis-> 
gust  with  which  they  must  have  inspired  the  whites,  and  the  fuU  fidelity  of  the 
comparison  which  likened  them,  in  the  perpetration  of  their  savage  orgies,  to 
"  devils  incarnate."  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  peace  the  Indians  are 
very  stupid,  subdued  animals,  and  likely  to  frighten  no  one  except  ladies  in  a 
certain  condition,  and  very  small  children. 

There  are  some  beautiful  passages  of  description  in  this  work.  Some  of  the 
inferior  characters  are  forcibly  delineated;  and,  though  we  can  discover  few  ori- 
ginal or  strong  points,  they  play  their  parts  and  make  their  remarks  after  the  best- 
approved  examples  of  the  modem  school  of  fiction.  As  a  whole,  the  present  story 
is  inferior  to'  Mr.  Irving's  former  productions,  though  there  are  the  same  exhibi- 
tions of  ease  and  grace  of  style  and  chasteness  of  expression,  which  distinguish 
the  illustrious  head  of  the  literary  family,  the  honors  of  whose  name  are  by  no 
means  diminished,  though  not  essentially  increased,  by  our  present  agre^ble 
author. 


Discourse  on  the  Character  of  the  laie  Chester  AveriU^  A.  M.^  Pro' 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  Union  CoUege ;  delioered  at  the  request  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College^  June  16,  1837.    By  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Reedy  Professor  of  PoiUieai  Economy. 

Tms  is  one  of  those  pleasing,  though  melancholy  records,  of  which  the  annals 
of  literature  are  fulL 

The  early  dawn  of  talent,  early  struggles,  difiknlties,  diseoaiagements,  disap- 
pointments', are  all  met  and  all  finally  overoomeby  the  steady  application  of  well- 
trained  mental  power;  then  comes  the  triumph— the  obstacles  are  removed  or 
surmounted,  the  course  to  future  eminence  open  before  him,  the  prize  of  which 
distant  and  unfirequent  glimpses  have  long  cheered  him  on,  is  now  fairly  in  Tiew, 
the  hand  is  just  stretched  forth  to  clutch  it— when  death  steps  in,  and  snatches 
the  scholar  fi^m  his  toils  and  his  triumphs ;  and  the  friends,  who  were  ready  to 
herald  his  progress  to  fame,  have  only  left  them  the  melancholy  duty  of  decking 
that  grave  where  their  bright  hopes  are  forever  buried. 

Averill  was  indeed  a  scholar,  a  good  if  not  a  ripe  one.  His  mind  was  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  that  love  of  letters  which  renders  study  pleasant,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  had  that  perfect  training  which  is  sure  to  make  study  profitable. 
With  natural  powers  of  a  very  high  order,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  think 
mental  toil  beneath  the  dignity  of  Genius,  and  who  dream  away  life  in  vain  as- 
pirations after  that  fame  which  they  are  unwilling  to  deserve  by  patient  effort. 
The  following  extract,  touching  on  this  very  subject,  has  a  justness  and  maturity 
of  thought  which  woi:dd  not  discredit  the  well-considered  efforts  of  manhood,  yet 
it  was  written  at  eighteen — an  unstudied  private  letter  to  a  young  friend^. who, 
like  himself,  had  many'difficulties  to  straggle  with,  and  was  nearly  discooraged. 

"  Afler  explaining  his  own  embarrassmients,  which,  however,  he  views  with  a 
very  philosophic  eye,  he  remarks — '  I  am  whduy  disinclined  to  derive  consolation 
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from  your  advefiiUy.  I  will  confess,  that  there  are  some  passages  in  your  late 
history,  which,  unless  carefully  and  rightly  considered,  may  tend  to  render  such 
men  as  you  and  me  discontented  with  Ufe.  In  them  I  see  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent natural  endowments,  following^  the  inducements  of  his  taste  against  many 
considerable  impediments  in  selectmg  his  profession — storing  his  mind  with 
more  than  ordinary  professional  knowledge — entering  upon  toe  practice  of  his 
profession  with  a  high  ambition  to  raise  it,  and  with  a  zealous  desire  to  be  use- 
ful, at  the  same  time  that  he  hopes  to  acquire  a  resoectable  subsistence,  but  lack- 
ing the  support  and  patronage  of  that  public  whicn  he  is  so  well  qualified,  and 
which  he  so  much  desires,  to  oenefit.  Whether  this  and  similar  facts  result  fVom 
the  triumph  of  empiricism  orer  the  gullibility  of  men,  or  from  there  bein^  a 
greater  number  of  accomplished  physicians  than  the  exigencies  of  the  oommunity 
require,  is  a  question,  the  true  answer  to  which  might  not  be  very  complimentary 
to  the  wisdom  of  mankind.  But,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  a  daaser  attendant  upon 
men  in  our  circumstances,  which  we  should  most  strenuously  ^ard  against. 
We  must  take  care  lest,  while  languishing  under  the  want  of  public  patronage, 
we  should  cease  to  strive  to  merit  iL'  ", 

The  same  character  of*  mind  which  marks  this  passage,  appears  in  all  the  ex- 
tracts which  Professor  Reed  has  incorporated  into  his  Discourse ;  a  mind  sin- 
gularly just  and  practical  in  its  views,  trained  to  habits  of  patient  investigation, 
and  accurate,  because  well-considered  thought.  The  history  of  such  an  intellect 
presents  lessons  of  great  practical  value  to  the  student,  and  Professor  Reed  has 
well  done  his  part  to  make  the  lesson  both  attractive  and  useful.  His  Discourse 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  youthful  scholar.  It  is  rendered  attractive  by 
very  neat  typography ;  and,  to  the  friend  of  Averill,  doubly  valuable  by  a  por- 
trait, engraved  by  Prudhomme. 


Poems,  toriUen  during  the  progress  of  the  AbciUion  QMesHon  m  the 
United  States,  between  the  years  1830  and  1838;  by  John  G. 
Whiitier*    Boston:  Isaac  Knapp;  pp.  103. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  any  diseossbn  of  the  perilous  subject,  whose  progress 
seems  to  have  called  forth  this  thin  volume  of  verses.  Neither  shall  we  quote 
any  of  the  indignant  and  spirited  strains  in  which  the  author  has  so  freely  in- 
dulged. As  a  sample  of  the  powers  displayed  in  the  collection,  we  prefer  to 
quote  those  stanzas  on  different  themes  which  have  not  injndiekmsly  been  joined 
to  these  outpourings  against  Slavery.  Mr.  Whiuier  is  an  unequal  poet ;  bat  he 
is  possessed  of  a  genius  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  any  writer  in  the  country, 
although  a  lack  of  high  cultivation  may  have  restrained  its  exercise  to  a  very 
limited  sphere.  The  two  following  pieces  are  excellent  specimens  of  his  powers. 
The  first  is  truly  an  admirable  lyric : — 


II 
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"  Cast  down,  great  God,  the  fanes, 
That,  to  unhallowed  gains, 

Round  us  have  risen — 
Temples,  whose  priesthood  pore 
Moses  and  Jesus  o'er — 
Then  bolt  the  poor  man's  prison. — Pikhpont. 

«*  Look  on  him— through  his  dunffeon  grate, 
Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late, 
As  if  it  loathed  the  sight. 
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Rcclininf  on  his  strawy  bed, 

His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head — 

His  bloodless  cheek  is  seamed  and  hard, 

Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard ; 

And  o'er  his  bony  fingers  flow 

His  long  dishevelled  locks  of  snow. 

"  No  grateful  fire  before  him  glows,-— 
And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  cliill : 
And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 

The  frequent  agu^-thrill ! 
Silent — save  ever  and  anon. 
A  sound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan, 
Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip : 
O  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate. 
Of  old  age  chained  and  desolate ! 

"  Just  God  I  why  lies  that  old  man  there  t 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison  bed, 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Qleam  on  him  fierce  and  red : 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer. 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear,  » 

And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep, 
Nerve,  flesh  and  fibre  thrill  and  creep, 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb, 
Crimson  with  murder,  touches  him  I 

"  What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done  1 
Has  murder  stamed  his  hands  with  gorel 
Not  so  :  his  crime's  a  fouler  one: 

Ood  fnade  the  old  jnan  poor  I 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon^s  cell — 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 
For  this— the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
His  young  blood  on  th'  invader's  sword, 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost— 
His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost ! 

«*  And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest, 

OW  prisoner,  poured  thy  blood  as  ram 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  csrest, 

And  Saratoga's  plain  1 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars. 

Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars  I  » 

It  most  be  joy,  in  sootn,  to  see 
Yon  Monument*  upreared  to  thee— 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison  cell— 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well  1 

"  Oo,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 
Shout  *  Freedom  I  *  till  your  lispmg  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle  shout : 
Let  boasted  eloquenee  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame ; 
Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard, 
With  *  glory '  for  caeh  second  word, 
-And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  *  our  glorious  liberty ! ' 

"  And  when  the  patri9t  cannon  jars 
That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 

*  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
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And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stars 

Rise  on  the  wind,  and  fiedi — 
Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 
Rejoices  in  the  jg^neral  cheer  1 
Think  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 
Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  1 
Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 
What  is  your  carnival  to  him  7 

"  Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus ! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  Ghml  and  human  kind  i 
Open  the  prisoner's  liyin^  tomb. 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  rictims  of  your  savaee  code, 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  Gkxl  I 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  th'  Almighty's  hand  1*' 

*'thb  yaudois  teacher. 

"  '  The  manner  in  which  the  Waldenses  and  heretics  disseminated  their  prin- 
ciples amonff  the  Catholic  gentry,  was  by  carrying  with  them  a  box  of  trinlcets, 
or  articles  of  dress.  Having  entered  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  and  disposed  of 
some  of  their  goods,  they  cautiously  intimated  that  they  had  commodities  far 
more  valuable  than  these — inestimable  jewels,  whieh  they  would  show,  if  they 
could  be  protected  from  the  clergy.  They  would  then  give  their  purchasers  a  bi- 
ble or  testament ;  and  thereby  many  were  deluded  into  heresy.' — Ste  Reiner  us 
l^accko's  Book,  A.  D,  136a'* 

" '  Oh,  lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beautiful  and  rare~ 
The  richest  web  of  the  Indian  loom,  which  Beauty's  self  might  wear: 
And  those  pearls  are  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck,  with  whose  radiant  Tight  they 

vie; 
I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way, — ^will  my  gentle  lady  buy  1' 

"  And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man  through  the  dark  and  clustering 
curls, 
Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  to  view  his  silks  and  glittering  pearls; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  the  old  man's  hand,  and  lightly  turned  away, — 
But  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest  call, — '  My  gentle  lady,  stay ! ' 

"  '  Oh,  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem  which  a  purer  lustre  flingv 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jewelled  crown  on  the  lofty  brow  of  kings — 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  ezceedine  price  whose  virtue  shall  not  decay, 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee,  and  a  blessing  on  thy  way ! ' 

'*  The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel  where  her  form  of  grace  was  seen. 
Where  her  eye  shone  clear,  and  her  dark  locks  wayed  their  clasping  pearls  be- 
tween ; 
Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth,  thou  traveller  gray  and  old — 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem,  and  my  pages  shidl  count  thy  gold. 


"  The  cloud  went  off  fiy>m  the  pilnim's  brow,  as  a  small  and  meagre 
Unchased  with  ^Id  or  diamondT^em,  from  hisfokiing  robe  he  took : 
Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  pnce — ^may  it  prove  as  such  to  thee  I 
Nay— keqp  thy  goki — i  ask  it  not, /or  the  word  of  Ood  is  free  I 

"  The  hoary  traveller  went  his^  way,  but  the  eift  he  left  behind. 
Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work  on  that  high-bom  maiden's  mind, 
And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin  to  the  lowliness  ot  truth, 
And  given  her  human  heart  to  Ckd  in  its  beautiftd  hour  of  youth ! 


book, 
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"And  she  hath  left  the  my,  old  halls  where  an  evil  faith  had  power, 
The  courtly  knights  other  father's  train,  and  the  maidens  of  her  bower ; 
^d  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois  vales,  by  lordly  feet  untrod, 
Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are  rich  in  the  perfea  love  ofQod !" 


Tlie  BaUimore  Book.  A  Christmas  and  New-  Year's  Present :  edited 
hy  W.  A.  Carpenter  and  S.  S.  Arthur.  BaUimore :  Bayly  4- 
Bums.    1838. 

This  book  has  very  beautiful  externals,  on  which  are  displayed,  in  gold,  de- 
vices appropriate  to  "the  monumental  city."  It  is  neatly  printed  on  nice  pa- 
per; but  the  engravings  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  miserable  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  but  disfigure  the  book,  and'  would  be  considered  poor  attempts 
for  an  apprentice  in  the  art.  "  The  only  daughter"  is  unfit  for  the  outside  of  a 
child's  copy-book.  We  are,  nevertheless,  much  obliged  to  the  publishers  for 
their  presentation  copy,  and  consider  the  volume,  in  its  literary  character, 
creditable  to  the  fiur  city  from  which  it  emanates.  We  wish,  however,  that  the 
editors  had  pursued  their  original  design  of  preparing  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
what  had  been  done  in  literature  by  Baltimoreans— after  the  fashion  of  the  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New- York  books,  instead  of  confining  the  publication  to  origi- 
nal tales  and  poetry.  Though  the  former  are  interesting  and  the  latter  above 
mediocrity,  yet  a  selected  miscellany  would  have  been  far  more  acc^table. 
Where  such  men  as  Kennedy  and  Calvert  are  to  be  found,  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  up  a  first-rate  book  merely  of  extracts  from  the  works  of 
living  authors.  A  plan  like  this,  however,  may  be  carried  out  next  year  by 
Xhe  present  capable  editors,  and  we  wish  every  success  to  their  present  experi* 
ment. 


Reviewers  Revieioed;  a  satire:  by  the  Author  of  **  PdayoJ^    New* 
York.    Printed  for  the  Author. 

Herb  is  a  young  lady,  who  seems  to  have  worked  herself  up  into  quite  a 
formidable  degree  of  excitement.  We  trust,  for  her  health's  sake,  that  she  did 
not  venture  out  into  the  cold  air  after  the  ferment  into  which  she  must  have  been 
thrown  while  exercising  herself  on  the  most  sarcastic  passages  of  this  poem. 
A  sudden  check  to  perspiration  is  always  dangerous,  and  to  be  sedulously  avoid-> 
ed.  We  cannot  form,  except  in  imagination,  any  idea  of  the  fair  creature  who 
indited  the  caustic  lines  of  the  "  Reviewer  Reviewed ;"  but,  if  she  is  as  fragile 
a  flower  as  a  poetess  ought  to  be,  she  should  not  go  out  of  doors  without  the 
protection  of  a  thick  blanket  shawl,  till  next  Summer  at  least.  Now  that  she 
has  finished  writing  her  satire,  and  had  it  "  printed  for  the  author,"  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  mere  thought  of  its  fiery  bursts  of  indignation  will  induce  a  ceitain 
warmth,  which,  if  too  suddenly  repressed,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  se- 
rious consequences.  We  sincerely  compassionate  her  situation.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  our  sympathy  would  have  been  still  more  lively,  had  she 
in  reality  taken  cold  after  certain  culinary  engagements,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
cake  or  a  pudding,  or  some  similar  employment  better  adapted  than  that  of  con- 
cocting a  satire  to  the  female  hand.  The  pen  is  an  instrument  which  should 
be  delicately  used  by  the  fair— simply  in  carving  out  quaint  devices  of  thought 
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or  beauiifid  little  images  of  expression,  not  in  shaping  **  (3orgons  dire,"  or  se- 
vere figures  like  those  statues,  with  great  marble  eyes  and  no  nether  limbs,  that 
Btupify  us  in  the  contemplation  of  Egyptian  architecture.  When  a  woman  un- 
dertakes to  utter  keen  sarcasm  or  bitter  denunciation,  we  recoil  from  her  words 
as  from  something  monstrous.  A  lady's  Ups  should  be  like  the  fairy's  who 
spoke  pearls;  when  they  are  parted  to  give  utterance  to  her  feelings,  if  words 
soft,  pure,  and  bright  fedl  not  upon  the  ear,  we  stait  with  the  same  shiiddering 
that  one  would  experience  in  observing  a  casket  opened,  where  he  expected  to  see 
brilliants,  and  beheld,  instead,  many  smaU  lizards  lazily  crawling  about  If  the 
fairer  and  better  part  of  creation  only  could  realize  how  loathsome  and  repulsive  to 
men  of  taste  were  slander  and  sarcasm  when  falling  from  their  tongues,  they 
Would  shut  up  the  unruly  members  within  the  ivory  portals  of  their  delect- 
able mouths  whole  weeks  together,  however  grievous  the  sdf-denial.  The  au- 
thoress of  Pelay o  has  indulged  in  a  little  slander  and  some  attempts  at  sarcasm 
in  the  thin  (thin  in  every  sense  of  the  term)  volume  before  us.  The  spiteftil  and 
yet  playful  manner  in  which  she  has  plied  her  lash  of  tow  is  rather  amusing, — 
although  she  exhibits  about  as  much  force  and  skill  as  a  school-^ri  does  in 
throwing  a  stone.  The  awkwardness  and  petty  anger  of  the  thing  would  have 
made  us  laugh  with  unalloyed  glee,  if  the  fun  were  not  lost  in  regret  that  a 
young  lady  of  respectable  talents  should  thus  consent  to  expose  herselfl  The 
satire  opens,  as  Milton  has  it,— 

"  To  the  sound  of  lutes  and  iofl  recorders';^ 

it  being  dedicated  to  no  less  a  personage  than  ''  The  honourable  Hichaid  Hiker, 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  New- York,*'  whom  Croaker  &  Co.  whilom  celebrated  in 
dulcet  strains.  Some  people  may  wonder  at  the  fitness  of  this  inscription ;  but 
in  it  truly  exists  the  most  satirical  point  of  the  pieeei  Nothing  could  be  more 
epigrammatic  or  significant  than  the  commending  of  a  satire  to  his  Honor,  the 
Recorder.  We  gather  from  <Sur  authoress's  preface,  that  she  once  produced  a 
poem  called  "  Pelayo,"  which  was  harshly  treated  by  the  critics ;  the  inference 
is  palpable  that  the  present  production  is  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Talionis, 
This  is  the  ^  for  the  tat,  '*  Pelayo,"  remarks  the  fair  poetess,  *'  was  written  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen."  Had  our  friends  Webb  of  the  Courier  and  Daniels  of 
the  Gazette  been  aware  of  this  fact,  they  would  have  shown  the  very  soul  of  gen- 
tleness towards  the  dear  subject  of  their  criticism,  instead  of  so  ungaUantly  re- 
pulsing its  advances.  We  know  the  gentlemen,  and  can  answer  for  their  uni* 
versal  forbearance  where  yawig  ladies  are  concerned.  As  £>r  our  cousin  of  the 
Knickeibocker,  he  must  defend  himself  from  "  the  gentle  tappings  of  the  lady's 
ian."    Observe  how  lovingly  she  pats  his  little  peculiarities. 

Up  starts  the  Pink  of  DAin>iEs !  blooming  gay 
As  tulip  basking  in  the  sunbeam's  ray — 
Like  young  Adonis,  when  from  rest  he  springs, 
And  Venus  to  his  bow'r  her  pathway  winffs ; 
Like  Triptolemus,  when  he  rises  from  the  flames ; 
Like  Phffiton,  when  the  steeds  of  Jove  he  claims ; 
Like  Paris  stands,  when  Beauty's  Gtueen  appeals. 
And  he  the  golden  ball  to  Venus  yields ; 
Like  lovely  Perseus,  armed  with  gifls  from  heaven, 
Like  Ampnion  when  the  magic  lyre  was  given  \ 
Or  like  "Fithonus,  when  Aurora's  voice 
Proclaims  him  first  companion  of  her  choice, 
80  stands  unveiled  our  new  Adonis  there. 
One  hand  with  snowy  fineers  combs  his  liair, 
While  t'  other  lily,  floUriiSied  through  the  air 
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Unfurls  the  cambric  web,  whose  perfumes  rise 
In  wreaths  of  musk  or  otto  to  the  skies ; 
Touching  his  heart,  selon  Vusage  de  mand£^ 
'       To  all^  ii  fait  obeisance  profond — 

And  simpers  then — and  smirks  complacently, 
Demandmg  due  applause  and  homage  free : 
Bow  down,  ye  gazing  throng!  your  tribute  pay, 
Behold  I  he  smiles— he  moves — make  way  !  make  way ! 
Silence  and  room  for  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  ! 
A  shining  light  just  issued  from  the  dark ! 
Fopp'ry  and  fopp'ry's  laws  were  hid  in  night, 
/  Till  Folly  said^-eartb  trembling  at  her  might, 

'  Arise  I  let  Lewis  be  ! '  and  all  was  light !  " 

*  • 

When  we  say  that  this  is  the  fairest  specimen  of  the  satirist's  powers,  both  of 
wit  and  rersifir^ion,  we  need  say  nothing  more.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  long  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Clark,  but  should  never  have  recognized  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  portrait.  The  same  remark  might  with  e^ual  truth  be  applied  to  Mr. 
Morris,  who,  to  Miss  Pelayo's  fancy,  appears  clothed  in  the  most  savage  garb 
of  criticism.  Now  it  strikes  us  that  few  nurses  of  infant  literature  so  liberally 
dispense  the  milk  of  critical  kindness  as  the  New*  York  Mirror. 

But  the  funniest  part  of  the  book — except  where  Mr.  Recorder  Riker  is  called 
"  stern  arbiter  of  crime/*  and  invoked  "  with  potent  scourge  and  sceptre/'  "  to  an* 
nihilate  the  critic  race,"- — is  the  outpouring  of  satirical  vengeance  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Daniels.  Now  we  will  wager  the  English  -edition 
of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  against  the  American  one  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis's 
Inklings  of  Adventure,  the  most  delightful  against  the  silliest  modern  book 
I  we  can  think  of,  that  "Col.  Webb"  never  aaw  Pelayo,  nor  the  criticisn 

in  his  own  paper,  nor  this  satire,  nor  ever  heard  of  either,  till  this  present 
reading.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  the  same  thing  of  Daniels,  for,  wantiog 
something  to  make  a  paragraph  of,  he  may  have  picked  up  *'  Pelayo"  and  laughid 
at  it.  But  what  will  be  thought  of  the  friends  of  our  authoress,  wiio  have  allowed 
a  young  woman,  not,  or  but  recently,  out  of  her  teens,  to  print  a  volume,  in  whidi 
the  stalest  slanders  about  Mr.  Webb,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Biddle  and  Mr.  DuiF 
Green,  are  repeated  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  the  grosaest  ignorance  ^isplayul 
about  matters  which  girls  and  old  women,  owing  to  the  dilated  state  of  their  in- 
tellects, ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  talk  about  1  Yet  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Following  the  stupid  verses  on  Mr.  Daniels,  the  pole  of  private  life  is  indecently 
straddled  over;  and,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  a  name  implying  the  most 
hallowed  relation  of  home  is  tacked  on  to  *'  cows,  horses,  ploughshares,  and  con- 
cribs.*'  Where  was  Miss  Isabel  Pelayo  bred  %  Who  was  her  parent  or  guar- 
dian 1 

The  rhymes  about  "  Colonel  Stone"  are  equally  untrue;  and,  though  less  dis- 
gusting, quite  as  slanderous.  But  we  have  grown  serious,  while  intending 
simply  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  spectacle  of  a  young'  lady  putting  on  boots  and 
boxing-gloves,  and  stepping  into  the  ring  for  a  tussle  with  experienced  bruisers. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  rebuke  we  have  administered  wiU  be  as  efleotive  as 
it  is  richly  deserved.  Miss  Isabel,  or  by  whatever  name  she  may  be  known 
to  her  unwise  advisers,  must  learn  more  discretion  and  better  manners  tlian  to 
mix  up  a  mess  of  stale  slander,  vapid  wit  and  sloppy  verses,  and  send  the  com- 
pound to  critics  as  a  hpniie  bouche.  If  she  will  cause  a  large  fire  to  be  made, 
into  which  she  can  cast  the  whole  edition  of  **  Reviewers  Reviewed,"  she  need 
not  be  afraid  of  a  red  face,  induced  by  the  warmness  of  tlie  blaze ;  for  she  can- 
not bloah  more  deeply  than  she  ought  at  tliis  moment,  at  thought  of  her  own 
indiscretion. 
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MONTHLY   COMMENTARY 


THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS. 

Another  blaet  of  the  great  moral  tornado  which  ia  deatined  to  purify  ibe  atr 
moaphere  and  reTivify  the  energ:ie8  of  the  Republic  I 

When  in  our  last  we  reriewed  the  course  and  summarily  exhibited  the  results 
of  the  elections  during  October,  we  confidently  appealed  to  the  further  verdict  of 
the  people  in  those  of  November,  then  on  the  eve  of  transpiring.  We  saw  in  the 
course  of  public  afiain— in  the  extent  of  individual  and  general  suffering  from 
misgovemment— in  the  very  hopelessness  of  a  change  for  the  better,  unless  that 
change  were  founded  in  political  revolution— as  well  as  in  the  indications  of 
public  sentiment  afforded  by  preceding  elections,  the  sure  precursors  of  victory. 
We  looked  forward  with  a  sanguine  hope,  which  to  nine-tenths  even  of  our  friends 
seemed  little  short  of  madness,  to  an  Opposition  triumph  in  New-York. 

And  yet  we  have  been  somewhat  surprised  by  the  completeness  and  magvitiide 
of  that  victory.  Six  Whig  senators  out  of  eight— one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  a  popular  majority  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand — these  results  might  even  amaze  one  who  had  been  confidently 
expecting  them.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  State  has  been  for  more  than 
ten  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  party,  which  has  rigidly  mono- 
poiizsd  and  skilfully  employed  all  the  enormous  patronage  thna  placed  within  its 
reach— that,  under  a  system  of  drill  and  discipline  unequalled  elsewhere,  the  ma- 
jorities of  that  party  have  been  steadily  increased  from  &re  thousand  in  1828  to 
thirty  thousand  in  1836— ihat  it  last  year  carried  six  of  the  eight  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, and  obtained  a  decided  majority  on  other  tickets  in  a  seventh— that  it  elected 
ninety-four  to  thirty-four  Members  of  Assembly,  losing  seven  of  the  remainder 
by  an  internal  dissension — it  must  be  confessed  that  its  downfall  is  more  sudden 
and  astonishing  than  any  recorded  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  It  finds 
no  fitting  parallel  in  any  event  since  the  abasement  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Such  in  itself  is  the  triumph  achieved  by  the  Whigs  of  Ncw>York,  in  the  ex- 
traordinary discomfiture  of  the  Administration  forces  in  the  recent  election.  For 
iu  consequences  within  the  state  it  is  richly  deserving  an  oration.  But  when 
we  regard  rather  its  wider  effects  upon  the  destinies  of  the  nation — ^its  annihilat- 
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ing  rebuke  not  merely  to  the  conduct  of  those  in  high  piacee,  but  iu  positive  infiu- 
enoe  in  circumscribing  the  present  exercise,  and  affixing  a  final  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  power  which  they  have  abused,  its  importance  cannot  be  overrated. 
By  friend  and  fiM,  the  revolt  of  New-York  from  his  standard  is  regarded  as  the 
knell  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  political  struggle.  Were  it  not  for  the  assurances 
stintedly  given,  and  the  hope  &intly  indulged,  that  the  state  may  be  regained  next 
Autumn,  the  President  would  now  be  left  without  a  party  beyond  the  few  thou- 
sands of  official  stipendiaries  who  live  in  daily  dependence  on  his  temporary 
'  power.    Meantime  the  land  resounds  with  the  glad  tidings  of  the  regeneration  of 

New-York— it  is  borne  on  every  breeze— it  is  wafted  to  every  shore — it  blazes 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  is  proclaimed  from  city  to  hamlet  by  the  thunder  of  deep- 
throated  cannon.  It  is  a  truth  not  liable  to  be  easUy  e£faced  from  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

Turn  we  to-  stanch,  unbending,  unflinching  Massachusetts.  Truly  as  beau- 
tifully was  it  averred,  in  one  of  the  sentiments  elicited  by  the  Whig  Celebration, 
that  '*  American  Liberty  loves  to  linger  by  the  cradle  where  her  infancy  was 
nourished."  But  Massachusetts,  always  herself,  is  twice  herself  this  year — 
owing  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  impulse  given  by  tidings  of  the  triumph  in  New- 
York.  With  a  Whig  (Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gk)vemor,  by  more  than  eighteen 
thousand  majority  i  an  entire  Whig  senate  of  forty  members,  and  seven  eighths 
or  more  of  the  popular  representation ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  Massachusetts 
A  has  borne  the  years  intervening  since  '76  with  little  contamination  and  with  less 

versatility. 

From  Michigan,  the  intelligence,  though  less  decisive,  is  not  less  animating. 
The  Administration,  which  till  this  year  has  carried  every  election  from  the  out- 
set by  overwhelming  majorities,  has  now,  aided  by  all  the  patronage  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Gk)vernments,  been  saved  from  defeat  by  five  or  six  hundred 
among  forty  thousand  votes.  Had  the  election  been  held  a  month  later,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  of  a  far  heavier  majority  for  the  Whigs.  Three  days  of 
free  circulation  to  the  intelligence  from  New-York,  and  the  contest  would  have 
been  settled.  The  opportunity  was  not  seasonably  afforded ;  and  so  a  year  of 
respite  is  granted  to  the  party  in  Michigan. 

From  Mississippi  we  have  nothing  decisive  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  We 
believe  neither  party  anticipates  any  signal  change  in  the  politics  of  this  state. 

Thus  close  the  elections  of  1637,  with  a  gain  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
popular  votes  to  the  Whig  party,  as  compared  with  the  vote  of  last  year ;  an  as- 
certained majority  of  nearly  the  same  number,  and  a  real  majority  much  greater ; 
while  fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  states  which  have  held  elections  this  year  have 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  condemnation  upon  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  by  the  re- 
sidue it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  proportion  holds  good ;  and  who  shall 
say  that  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  Alabama  can  now  be  properly  classed  as 
friendly  to  the  measures  of  the  Administration  1  Is  there,  indeed,  any  state  that 
can,  since  New- York  has  enrolled  herself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  1  Which 
is  it?    New  Hampshire  1    We  shall  see  at  the  approaching  election. 
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The  LfFE  of  Brant. — This  work  is  making  progress  toward  its  flill  eotnpU* 
tion*  It  will  appear  on  or  before  the  first  of  March.  It  will  be  one  of  the  moiA 
Valuable  additions  which  has  erer  been  made  to  the  history  of  oar  coontry.  It  is 
to  contain,  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  Great  Indian  Warrior,  a  full  history 
of  the  Indian  and  Tory  War  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and,  in  fBud,  of  the  whole 
region  North  and  West  of  Albany.  Nor  is  this  all.  Joseph  Brant  was  connect- 
ed with  the  memorable  Indian  wars  of  the  North-west,  from  1784  to  1795;  which 
Were  closed  by  the  splendid  victory  of  Wayne,  on  the  Miamis,  in  which  Gen« 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  bore  a  gallant  part.  A  history  of  these  wars,  with  the 
attending  negotiations,  will  consequently  be  contained  in  the  work  of  Col.  Stone. 

We  hare  reason  to  know  that  the  author  has  taken  unwearied  pains  in  the 
collection  of  his  materials,  and  with  great  success.  The  massacres  of  the  Mo' 
hawk  Valley,  of  the  Schoharie  Kill,  of  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming,  will  be 
given  in  full;  together  with  many  original  letters  from  Brant  himself,  and  vari' 
ous  English)  Tory,  and  American  officers.  In  addition  to  the  family  papers  of 
the  Mohawk  Chief,  Col.  Stone  has  had  the  advantage  of  Gen.  Clinton's  papers, 
General  Gansevoort's,  and  many  others ;  and  the  work  will,  beyond  a.doubty 
when  completed)  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  American  history. 

It  will  eomprise  two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  contain  several  elegantly  ejf 
graved  portraits ;  one  of  which  will  be  the  portrait  of  Brant  in  his  younger  days, 
as  he  appeared  at  court  in  London,  in  1776,  from  a  portrait  for  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Another  painted  by  Ames,  in  1805.  It  will  also  contain  a  poi^ 
trait  of  his  son  and  successor,  John  Brant,  who  fought  gallantly  at  Uoeens- 
town  during  the  late  war,  and  died  of  the  cholera  in  1633.  In  addition  to  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix,  it  will  contain  a  likeness  of  the  Re- 
volutionary General  Gansevoort,  from  the  portrait  by  Stuart,  now  in  possession 
of  General  Peter  Gansevoort;  and  also  a  likeness  of  Red  Jacket,  a  sketch'  of 
whose  life  will  conclude  the  work. 

As  it  is  to  be  issued  from  the  elegant  press  of  Messrs.  Scat^heid  and  Adams^ 
the  public  may  expect  a  beautifully  printed  book. 


Tab  Whio  Almanack  and  Politicians'  RKciaTER.^^Tms  is  a  most  va* 
tuable  little  manual  for  Politicians,  and  for  all  others  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve a  complete,  correct,  and  well-arranged  Register  of  the  important  city 
and  state  elections  during  the  year  1837.  The  returns  will  be  given  complete 
up  to  the  first  of  December ;  and  as  a  convenient  medium  of  reference,  nothing 
has  appeared  which  gives  such  full  poUiical  information.  It  should  be  pur- 
chased by  every  true-hearted  Whig ;  for^  in  giving  the  true  history  of  the  late 
elections,  it  shows,  by  the  incontrovertible  testimony  of  figures,  the  splendid  tri* 
umphs  which  have  of  late  attended  the  cause  of  Liberty.  To  inspire  eonfi* 
dence  in  the  exact  truth  of  its  statements,  we  need  but  state  that  it  was  pre- 
pared by  Horace  Greeley,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  New-Yorker.  Besides  the  astro* 
aomical  calculations  anU  the  political  statistics,  the  Almanack  is  interspersed 
with  laughable  hits  and  good  things,  selected  from  the  sayings  of  that  wittiest  of 
Editors,  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal. 
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Mt.  Bi}CKiN(fHAtt*8  Lisctuftfis.— Mr.  Buckingham,  for  sereral  yesrs  a  member 
^f  the  British  Parliament,  has  just  completed,  in  New- York,  two  highly  in- 
teresting courses  of  Lectures  on  Egypt  and  Palestine.  His  lectures  combine  the 
noblest  instructions  with  agreeable  entertainment,  and  they  have  been  received 
with  favor  by  large  audiences  at  Clinton  Hall)  and  at  the  Stuyvesant  Institute. 
They  possess  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fiict  of  the  lecturer's  having  travelled 
through  all  the  regions  described,  and  been  himself  a  witness  of  the  scenes  cele- 
brated in  Scriptural  History.  From  his  address  to  the  American  public,  dis- 
seminated shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  we  extract  an  epitome  of  tlie 
places  through  which  his  journey ings  lay  : — 

*'  A  train  of  events,  much  too  numerous  to  be  narrated  in  detail,  occasioned  me^ 
▼ery  early  in  life,  to  leave  my  native  country,  England,  and  to  visit  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe — still  more  of  the  interior  of  Asia — many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa-^and  some  parts  also  of  the  two  Americas.  It  was  after  an  ac- 
tive life  of  some  twenty  yeurs  thus  devoted,  and  in  which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
traverse,  I  believe,  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  visit  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  countries,  than  almost  any  man  livinjg  of  my  age,  that  1 
settled  as  a  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  m  India,  where  1  re- 
mained for  several  years. 

"  During  the  voyages  and  travels  that  I  was  permitted  to  make  along  the 
«hores  of  the  Mediterranean,  amidst  the  Isles  of  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia^  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  India,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  almost 
all  the  remarkable  cities  and  monuments  of  ancient  greatness  in  the  several 
countries  named ;  including  the  gigantic  pyramids,  colossal  temples,  stately  obe- 
lisks, majestic  statues,  and  gloomv  catacombs  and  sepulchres,  which  stud  the 
classic  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo  to  tlie  cataracts  of 
{Syene ; — ^the  hoary  mountains  of  Horeb  and  Sinai,  and  the  Desert  of  Wander- 
ing, across  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  led  from  out  of  the  land  of  Egyjn, 
to  the  promised  Canaan ;  the  plains  of  Moafo  and  Ammon,  with  Mount  Pis^ah, 
the  valley  of  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea;  the  ruined  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 
the  ports  of  Joppa,  Acre,  and  Cesarca;  the  villases  of  Nazareth  and  Cana  of 
Galileo  *,  the  cities  of  Sachem,  Samaria,  and  Bethlehem  \  the  mountains  of  Le- 
banon, Hermon,  Tabor,  and  Carmel ;  tiie  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Zion ; 
the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  all  its  sacred  localities,  from  the  pools  of  Si  loam 
and  Bethesda^  near  the  brook  Kedron,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  the  more 
touching  and  endearing  spots  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Rock  of  Calvary^ 
and  the  Sepulchre  in  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid. 

"  While  these  were  the  objects  of  my  inspection  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
tine, the  Scriptural  countries  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  scarcely  less  pro- 
lifiicin  the  abundance  of  the  materials  which  the^  presented  to  my  view.  Jn  the 
former  were  the  sea-ports  of  Berytus,  By blus,  Tripol is,  and  Laodicea,  with  the 
great  interior  cities  of  Antioch  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Orontes,  Aleppo  on 
the  plains,  and  the  enchanting  cities  of  Damascus,  whose  loveliness  has  been 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration,  from  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Eliezer  to 
those  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  and  from 
thence  to  the  present  hoiir :  while  the  gi^eat  Temple  of  tlie  Sun  at  Baalbeck,  the 
splendid  ruins  of  Palmyra,  the  gorgeous  monuments  ot  ancient  splendor  in  the 
Roman  setdements  of  Decapolis,  and  the  still  earlier  dominions  of  those  who 
reigned  before  either  Greek  or  Roman  in  Basban  and  Gilead,  and  the  regions  be- 
yond Jordan,  added  splendor  to  beauty,  and  combined  all  that  the  traveller  or  an- 
tiquary could  desire. 

"  Mesopotamia,  including;  the  ancient  empires  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Baby- 
lonia, into  which  I  passed  trom  Palestine,  largely  rewaitjed  my  rrsearches.  In 
the  former,  the  celebrated  city  of  Ur  of  the  CUaldees  received  me  within  its 
gates,  and  I  passed  many  days  in  this  ancient  birth-place  and  abode  of  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham.  The  extensive  ruins  of  Nineveh,  spread  in  silent  desolation 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  fallen  Babylon,  stretching  its  solitary 
heaps  on  either  side  of  the  great  river  Euphrates,  were  also  objects  of  patient 
and  careful  examination ;  as  well  as  the  Oriental  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  Baga* 
dad  the  renowned ;  and  the  remains  of  the  great  Tower  of  Babel,  on  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still  exists  to  attest  the  arrogance  and 
folly  of  its  builders. 
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"  Media  and  Persia  came  next  in  my  wanderings ;  and  then,  abo^  the  rftin* 
of  ihe  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  tomb  of  Uyrus  at  Pasagarda.  and  the  splendid  re* 
mains  of  the  great  Tempje  at  Persepolis,  gratified  in  a  hieh  degree  the  monn- 
mental  and  antiquarian  taste ;  while  the  populous  cities  of  Kennanshah,  Ispa- 
han, and  Shiraz,  with  the  lovely  valleys  of  Persian  landscapes,  amply  fed  my 
loYe  of  ihe  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

"  In  India,  as  the  field  was  more  extended,  and  the  time  devoted  longer  by  se» 
veral  years,  far  more  was  seen,  experienced,  and  felt.  It  may  suffice,  however, 
to  say,  that  all  the  outlines  of  that  magnificent  '*  Empire  of  the  Sun,**  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  west,  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east, 
were  traced  bv  my  voyages  along  its  shores  ;  for«  after  navigating  and  accurals' 
ly  surveying  both  the  seas  named,  from  Suez  to  Bab-el-mandeb  in  the  one,  and 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  port  of  Muscat  in  the  other,  I  visited 
Bombay,  and  all  the  ports  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar;  from  thence  to  Colombo 
and  Point  de  Qalle  in  the  l9land  of  Ceylon ;  afterwards  anchored  at  Madras^  1 
and  entered  the  ports  of  Bimlipatam  and  Vizagapatam,  on  the  coast  of  Coro-« 
mandel  and  Orissa,  in  .the  region  of  the  Idol  temple  of  Juggernaut;  snd  ultimate 
ly  reached  the  British  capital  of  India,  Calcutta,  on  the  bemks  of  the  Ganges." 

These  lectures  were  extremely  popular  .in  many  parts  of  England,  and  were 
attended  by  audiences  of  considerable  numbers  and  high  respectability.  We  are 
informed  that  it  is  Mr.  Buckingham's  intention  to  repeat  his  valuable  discourses 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  From  the  general  approbation  with 
which  they  have  been  received  by  the  press  in  '*  the  Commercial  Metropolis," 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  courtesies  will  be  extended  in  "  the  Literary  Em- 
porium," ''  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  "  the  Monumental  City,"  and  other 
principal  towns,  in  which  he  may  sojourn  on  his  tour  through  the  different 
tions  of  the  Union. 


History  op  Michigan. — James  H.  Lanman,  Esq.  of  Detroit,  proposes  to  pub- 
lish a  History  of  Michigan,  from  its  earliest  colonization  to  the  present  time. 
He  is  now,  wo  understand,  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  unportant 
work.  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  abilities  of  this  gentleman,  we 
can  prospectively  reconmiend  his  book  with  great  earnestness.  The  following  is 
an  exposition  of  his  plan,  ftirnished  by  himself  to  the  Detroit  Advertiser: — 

"  The  magnitude,  and  growing  importance  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan,  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake,  the  above-named  work.  For  the  last  eight  months  I  have 
been  engaged,  at  intervals,  in  collecting  materials  for  that  objea.  The  task  has 
been  lalxinous,  as  these  materials  have  been  scattered  around  in  traditionary  moiv 
sels,  mouldy  pamphlets,  and  obsolete  volumes.  Some  have  existed  in  rough  firag- 
ments,  some  m  sculptured  masses,  and  otliers  had  not  been  hewn  from  the  quarry. 
My  sii^le  effort  has  been,  to  slather  these  scattered  facts,  and  mould  them  into  a 
well-proportioned  fabric,  which  shall  exhibit  the  state  of  Michigan  in  all  its  length 
and  breaidth. 

"  Subjoined  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  to  its  prosecution. 
In  the  first  place,  no  attempt  has  heretofore  been  made  to  set  forth  the  progress 
and  resources  of  Michigan  in  a  connected  and  ample  form.  The  sketches  which 
have  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society,  proceeding  from  some 
of  the  prominent  minds  of  the  state,  are  all  for  which  they  are  designed.  Frag- 
mentary Discourses,  and  they  could  be  no  otherwise,  from  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  prepared.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  similar  effort.  Every 
man  who  possesses  the  least  amount  of  real  property  in  the  state  has  an  interest 
in  any  enterprise  which  tends  to  show  its  resources ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  a 
too  general  ignorance  prevails  abroad  in  regard  to  the  actual  position  of  Michigan. 
The  position  is  such  that  it  need  not  fear  developement.  Its  amazing  growth  is 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  continent.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  tew  small 
hamlets  constituted  the  main  part  of  its  population  Since  that  period  it  has 
sprung  forward  upon  the  field— a  pewerfui  state — full  armed,  like  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jove.    Nature  has  lavished  her  bounties  upon  its  lands  and  lakes. 
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Inland  seas  wash  its  shores,  which,  in  their  aggregate  size,  are  exceeded  by  no 
other  body  of  fresh  water  upon  the  globe ;  and  they  constiiuie  a  line  of  navigable 
water  for  Michigan,  which  would  reach  nearly  half  across  the  Atlantic.  The  in- 
ternal strength  of  the  state,  springing  from  us  agricultural,  commercial,  manu- 
facturing and  mineral  resources ;  the  extent  of  its  domain,  and  the  variety  of  the 
soil,  connected  at  the  remotest  points  by  numerous  rivers,  furnishing  the  means 
of  navigation,  extensive  hydraulic  power,  and  facilities  for  the  establishment  of 
public  works,  such  as  rail-roads  and  canals,  spread  out  glorious  visions  of  future 
growth  aud  opulence:    Of  such  a  country,  its  citizens  may  be  justly  proud. 

"  Independently  of  the  recent  advance  of  the  state,  its  ante-constitutional  history 
is  of  marked  interest.  From  the  period  whep  James  Cartier  first  trod  the  shores 
of  New  France,  the  region  of  country  which  we  inhabit  exhibits  a  strange  and 
wild  succession  of  fiicls,  as  connected  with  the  fur>trade,  the  Indian  trib^,  and 
the  struggles  between  the  French,  the  Savages,  the  British  and  Americans  for  the 
dominion  of  the  country,  which  deserves  a  permanent  record. 

"  The  following  will  be  the  plan  of  the  work : — 
^  "  I  shall  give  a  general  chronological  liistory  of  New  France,  within  whose 
limits  the  settled  portion  of  Michigan  was  embraced,  down  to  the  colonization  of 
Detroit,  and  thence  the  progress  of  the  state  in  a  condensed  form  to  the  present 
time.  It  will  contain  an  account  of  the  early  Catholic  Missionary  Establish- 
ments, the  Fur  Trade,  the  Indian,  French,  British  and  American  Wars ;  the 
constitutional  changes  of  the  State,  its  growth,  the  character  of  the  soil  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  the  Topography,  its  Commerce,  Population,  and  Greneral  Statis- 
tics. In  carrying  out  this  enterprise,  I  seek  from  the  public  no  countenance  in 
advance^  except  so  far  as  it  will  enable  mc  to  carry  out  the  work  as  it  should  be 
accomplished  j  although  1  shall  require  all  theif  indulgence.  Such  enterprizes 
are  discoura^mg  at  best,  cmd  barren  indeed  must  this  be  unless  supported  by  pub- 
lic approbation.'* 


Thomas  Green  Febbekden. — A  valued  friend  will  furnish  for  our  Maga- 
zine a  biographical  sketch  of  this  excellent  man ;  at  present  it  must  suffice 
that  we  add  our  own  to  the  general  testimony  of  his  worth.  He  died  on  Satur- 
day evening,  November  11th,  of  an  apopletic  fit.  His  death  was  sudden,  but  he 
had  reached  old  age.  His  sheaf  of  years  was  full,  and  he  was  ready  for  the 
garnering ;  for  his  life  was  that  of  a  man  who  knew  his  duties  and  performed 
thetn  well.  "  He  wits^"  says  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  "  a  man  of  most  ami- 
able character— of  excellent  principles,  and  of  extensive  information."  He  was 
a  candidate  for  election  from  Boston  to  the  next  General  Court.  Mr.  Fessenden 
is  best  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a  humorous  poem,  written  in 
the  Hudibrastic  measure,  and  entitled — "  Terrible  Tractoration."  A  notice  of  h 
at  length  was  given  in-  this  Magazine,  on  the  appearance  of  a  recent  edition  in 
this  country.  It  met  with  an  extensive  sale  in  England.  But  Mr.  Fessenden's 
chief  merit  as  an  author  consisted  in  the  valuable  additions  which  he  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  To  its  cultivation  he  devoted  the 
mature  powers  of  his  mind.  He  was  for  many  years  highly  esteemed  as  the 
editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  was  still  engaged  in  that  respectable 
employment  at  his  death. 


De  Tocquetille's  Dehocraot  in  America. — George  Dearborn  and  Co.  pro- 
pose to  publish  this  highly  valuable  work.  It  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
man  who  is  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  able,  clear,  and  philoso- 
phical views  ever  presented  by  any  foreigner  who  has  visited  this  country.  It 
is  surprising  to  us,  that,  while  so^  many  trashy  works,  written  by  English  men 
and  women,  hare  been  devoured  by  the  public,  no  publisher  could  deem  it  pro- 
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dent  to  issue  those  two  excellent  books  by  French  authors  of  celebrity,  which  havo 
received  the  oniyersal  oommendatioii  of  English  and  American  Reviews  of  the 
highest  character.  We  allude  to  this  of  De  Tocqueville  and  that  of  M.  De  Cbo- 
valier.  The  former  is  replete  with  the  most  sagacious  reflections;  and  the  im- 
pressiye  and  entertaining  style  in  which  they  are  conveyed  has  been  felicitously 
retained  by  Mr.  Reeve  in  his  faithful  and  elegant  translation.  We  trust  that 
Messrs.  Dearborn  and  Co.  may  receive  such  encouragement  from  the  press  and 
from  gentlemen  of  taste  as  will  authorise  them  in  prosecuting  their  design  of  pub- 
lication. 


Thy  Love,  bv  J.  N.  M*Jilton. — A  piece  of  verse  with  this  title,  which  was 
some  time  since  communicated  to  this  Magazine,  and  is  published  this  month, 
has,  we  perceive,  appeared  in  the  Ladies'  Companion  lor  November.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  sufficient  excuse  for  its  having  been  sent  to  another  journal,  that,  through 
our  neglea,  it  remained  for  a  long  time  unacknowledged  by  this. 


OuH  New  VoLtniB.— We  are  happy  to  assure  our  friends  that  our  stoat 
barque.  The  American  Montblt,  still  floats  on  the  top  of  the  wave.-  We  have> 
of  late,  taken  in  new  ballast,  in  the  shape  of  strong,  solid,  Whig  principles^ 
which  will  keep  all  lAeady,  and  we  shall  float  cheerily  along.  We  have  also 
run  up  a  new  banner,  that  is  star-spangled  and  striped  gloriously,  and  blazoned 
with  the  motto—*'  True  Liberty."  In  these  bright  words  there  is  much  signlfi- 
cancy.    We  hold  that  liberty  to  be  true  which  guards,  not  prostrates  the  Laws  i 
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which,  while  it  secures  to  the  people  equal  rights,  also  teaches  *'  equal  duties  *,'* 
and  which,  while  it  reforms  abuses,  conserves  the  institutions  established  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers.  We  have  also  a  brave  crew  on  board  of  our  tight  vessel,. 
— men  cast  in  the  right  mould,  who  have  stood  and  will  stand  by  us  through 
all  our  voyage.  Next  month  we  shall  show— to  continue  our  nautical  simile, — 
new  rigging  throughout ;  or,  to  leave  metaphor,  and  subside  into  sober  state^ 
ment,  we  shall  appear  in  January  in  new  type,  and  a  more  elegant  array  ako^ 
geiher.  The  size  of  the  Magazine  will  also  be  enlarged,  and  it  wiU  vie  in  the 
beauty  of  its  exterior  with  the  most  finished  English  periodical.  Neither  will 
its  internal  improvements  be  negieeted.  We  have  engaged  articles  of  stirring 
interest  and  sterling  merit,  on  both  political  and  literary  subjects;  and  wo 
shall  most  assiduously  cater  for  the  various  tastes  of  our  many  gentle  readers^ 
This  is  our  brief  "  Vale."  With  many  thanks,  for  the  uniform  kindness  which 
has  attended  our  eflbrts,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  well  as  t» 
our  immediate  friends  and  supporters,  whether  readers  or  contributors,  we  repeat 
our  respectful  "  Farewell,"  in  the  earnest  hope  that  we  shall  all  meet  again  on 
the  First  of  January,  and  heartily  wish  each  other  a  **  Happy  New  Year." 


U'4IV.  or  mtcmi 


